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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This volume exceeds the second, numerically, by fifty-six pages; 
and, materially, in proportion of, at least, one hundred and sixty, 
Srom the close printing adopted at page 249: a circumstance 
which will account for some delay in its publication. As time 
throughout many countries of Asia, is the chief criterion by which 
distances are ascertained, the hour of departure from one stage 
and of arrival at another, is, in general, noticed with minute 
accuracy ; and that future travellers may furnish their private 
stores accordingly, the principal articles of food at different places, 
are particularly mentioned,—some stages abounding with those 
which others altogether want. In a few copies the reference to 
Plate LVII (View of the mountains near Isfahan) has been 
omitted ; it should have occurred in p. 41, line 5, after the word 
“right.” And in p. 500, line 2, after “appearance,” should 
have been a reference to the View of Tosiah, Plate LXXX. 
The Turkish names of places between Kdrs and Scutari are 
given from a list obligingly communicated by Mr. Pisani, chief 
Dragoman to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 


Crickhowel, Brecknockshire: 
June ath, 1u93. 
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CHAPTER ۰ 


Account of Ispahdn or Isfahan, and of the River Zendehrid, 
according to Eastern writers. 


Be I record the transactions which immediately 

followed our arrival at Isfahdn, or describe any of the 
objects noticed there, it seems necessary that I should 
examine the information given by Eastern writers on the 
subject of this celebrated city; having previously remarked, 
that while, in conformity with modern pronunciation, the 


name throughout my pages generally appears Isfahdn (\ic), 
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yet it is more properly Ispahdn ر(آسییای)‎ or, according to the 
strictness of orthography, <Asp-hdn, Aspahdn. That this 
represents the ancient Aspadana, although placedby Ptol- 
emy, in Persis, (Lib. VI. > 4, As. tab. 5) can scarcely be 
doubted: of their identity the excellent D’Anville (Geogr. 
Anc.) was convinced; and his opinion has been adopted by 
De la Rochette and Barbié du Bocage(*). 


The name written Spahdn (or Sepahdén) thus PAMV OS 
occurs three or four times in the Bundehesh, an extraordinary 
Pahlavi composition, of which I was so fortunate as to 
procure a well-writen copy from one of the Parsis or Fire- 
worshippers at Bombay. M. Anquetil du Perron, who with 
considerable ingenuity and accuracy translated the Bundehesh 
into French, retricts its antiquity to the seventh century ; 
although he regards it as a compilation formed from Zend 
originals, older not only than the Christian era, but probably 
than the victories of Alexander(*). 


The next work, according to chronological order, wherein 
Ihave found notice of Isfahan, is the > Bouk of Conquests,” 
that valuable record quoted (see Vol. II, p. 312) as the 


جر 





اجه و مج جوه. 





ed 


@) See M. de la Rochette’s map “ Indiz Veteris,” &c. which 1 have already noticed 
with due praise, (Vol. 11۰ p. 124}; and the Geographical ““Anatyse,” &c. subjoined by 
M. Barbié du Bocage, to the “ Examen Critique des Historiens d’Alexandre” of Baron 
de Suime Croix, (2d edit. Paris, 1804, p. 817). 








© “Le mont Bukbtan est dans Sepahan.” See “ Zendavests,” Tome. 11. p. 368; 
and p. 398. “Le Khvei roud a sa source dan. Sepahan,” &c. See also p, 337 and 
p- 928, concerning the antiquity of the Bundchesh. 
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Tdrikh or chronicle of Eun Aasimu of Céfa, who flourished 
in the eighth century, soon after Persia had yielded to the 
Muselmdén arms, of which he has traced the progress and 
success. This author describes Ispahdn, Spahén, or Isfahdn, 
(for it is so written in different copies) as furnishing twenty 
thousand men, to the army which assembled and fought 
in the great battle at Nihd@vend, (or Nuhdvend) against the 
forces of Oman the Arabian Khalifah in 641(°). 


About this time, as we learn from Tari (an historian of 
the ninth century), Hurmoza‘n,a Persian prince and general, 
considered Ispahdn as the head; Pars and Kirmdn the hands; 
and Hamadén and Rai as feet of the empire(*); but Spahdn is 


خن جج جه اجه وواه ee‏ اه و میج جوم وم حجو وحن جوم وم وه جر و ججمه و و و اه 


@) On this occasion the Persinn army consisted of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, suvdr « piddah (oy, (سوارو‎ horse and foot, selected from different parts of 
the empire, according to EBN Aasim’s account, ia the fullowing proportions, Rai, 
Semnan, Dimeghin and the neighbouring places contributed 20,000 men, Hama- 
din and Séveh, 10,000. Nuhdvend, 10,000, Kus and Céshém, 90,۵00, Isfahin, 
20,000, Pérs and Kirmdén, 40,000; and Aderbaijdn, 30,000. Respecting the name 
تهارنت‎ I find it accented with fatteh on the first syllable, Nahdvend, by Enn Ku a- 
LECA'N who obsetves that some have accented it with damm, culling it Nuhdvend 5 
and he adds that this was derived from توم‎ Nuh or Noah, and dvend آرند‎ signifying 
an edifice; the city having heen founded vy Noah, (See Ean Kw a'Leca’n in AgD AL 
Ka‘sim Jonrip (one القاسم‎ 51). The Geographer 5۸10۵8۴ رکه نوا‎ accents it 
also Nukdvend (in his MS. Tukewim al beldém -(تقريم الیلدانی‎ But the Dict. Burhém 
Kidtea marks the Grat syllable with kesr, and derives the name from 4 nih equiva- 
lent to shedr (شهر)‎ «city: and آوتد‎ Gvend, the jars or vases manufactured there in 
great numbers. But this Dictionary also notices it as accented Nahévend and NuAd- 
wend, and its derivation from Noah and dvend, signifying ۵ throne or seat. 











(*) که I‏ (اصغهان) پاد اهي le Leer‏ سرست و پارس و کرسان 98 دمست 
copy of Lasai's Chronicle; the second MS:‏ لاه my‏ ند و ري وهمدان دو پاي 
for Hamudén reais Aderbéigén (MAL).‏ 
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noticed in a former part of Tasri’s chronicle as having been 
the country of Ka’ven کایم)‎ a celebrated black-smith, to 
whose assistance the mighty Fixipu’n was indebted for his 
throne seven or eight hundred years betore Christ. The 
name of Isfahdu or Spahdn frequently occurs in the Shah 
Namek of Fievacst; first, I believe, in a line which alludes 
to Ka‘ven, the personage abuve-mentivned(*). 


Esw Hav katz (in the tenth century) described Isfahdn as 
a wealthy and flourishing city, remarkable for its fruits, and 
manufactories of silk and linen, according to his printed 
work, p. 169; in this account the Sér al belddn agrees, that 
fine MS. copy of bis work so often quoted ; and it adds, that 
* Isfahan consists cf two towns, the first called Vehidiah, the 
“other نا‎ edinah or the city”(°); that they were separated by a 
smail interval, both having mosques, and their houses being 
constructed of clay; and that “this city is the great mart for 
“ Pars, and Kahestdn, and Khurdsin, and Khiézistan; and 
‘* the very beautiful and costly garments made bere of cotton; 
“embroidered scarlet stuffs, and silk, are highly prized and 
sent all over Irdék, and into Pérs, and every part of Kthestdn 
“and Khurdsdn, and the different regions of Islam. Saffron, 


حجممجه 





۵ ه و هه وه عم و و و موم موم وم موم موم وم موم مممممه. 
پفرت از صتاهان بد اهتگري “Thy father was of S/ahén, a worker in iron,”‏ رم 


1 suspect thut this ine tas crept into some copies of Fin pausi’s work, for it does uot 
eccur in all) from the puem of his preceptor Ast. D1, mentioned in Vol. L. p- 48, uote 6B. 


9( و اما استهان دو em pe‏ ول بودیه و دیکر مدینه 
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> روعاه‎ abounds in this place; and the fruits are much finer 
مق‎ those produced in any other country ; and on account 
“of their superior flavour and fragrance, they are exported 
“throughout I7ék: and from Irék lo Khurésin there is 


“not any spot, except Rai, that yields so many comforts and 
* Juxuries of life’(”). 


As the word Yeh&di signifies “a Jew”, we might infer from 
the name Yehédiah that this place had formerly been a 
Jewish settlement; the following extract from the Seir al beldd 
will tend to confirm this inference. Having declared Isfahén 
(in the fourth climate) to be one of the most considerable 
and delightful cities of Persia, excelling more particularly in 
the purity of air and fertility of soil, in the beauty, accom- 
plishments and virtues of its inhabitants, (on which subjects 
some verses are quoted) the Manuscript proceeds to state 
that “the ancient town was denominated Jei, and is said to 
“shave been founded by Iscan DER ; it was.a place of great 
“size, and named Yehédiak having been thus peopled ; 


)7( وان خر" Gl‏ و کوهستان و خراصان و خوزست‌انسمت و جا.ها با قتیست 
بغایت لنافت مثل عتالي و تکار کرده و CAM‏ تمامست حامها اریشم و 
پنبه از bel‏ مردنع مي باشد و در عراق و پارس و تمامت کوهستان و خراسان و 
غیران از ژهرها اسثم از ان حرل مي کد و نقل مي افتد و زعفران بسیار نیز در 
lel‏ مي EU‏ و te Inge‏ بر فواکه دیکر مواضع فصل و ترجیی دارد و از لذت و 
بوي خورش که انرا هت از ان در دری حمل مي افند و از عراق NSE‏ بغیز 
از ري شهري با خصب و راحمت و خیرودعت و عیش و مسرت در ان بیشتر از 
اهغهان نیستی .) Sér af beldén‏ ,5 
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“when Barurwasser led away captive from Jerusalem 
“the most ingenious artists, they arrived at the spot where 
* Isfahén now stands; and finding that in the qualities of air 
“and water it resembled their holy city, they chose it for. 
۰۰ their residence and established themselves there”("). 


Some passages must now be extracted from HaMpDALLAH 
Cazvi’nv’s description of Isfahdn, and its four hundred de- 
pendent villages, comprised in eight districts, among which 
I find mentioned as first, the territory of Jei bordering on the 
city Get .(جي در حرالي‎ This account was written in the 
fourteenth century ; when, says our author, Isfahin was 
reckoned by some as belonging to the fourth climate, but 
according to the calculation of longitude and Jatitude, men 
of science placed it in the third. From the Fortunate 
Islands, he adds, its longitude is 86, 40, and its latitude, from 
the equinoctial line $2, 25.‘ Originally,” continues the Per- 
sian geographer, 1 consisted of tour villages, Karran, Der-i- 


oo. 





جح و وج جوم وج موم موم موم Cece ene Hees‏ بجوم PPC SECC‏ 


(؟) و مدیند قدیمه جي نام داشت کوبند I‏ از بذاداي اسکندر است و شهر 
ws‏ بود انرا بهودیه كفتخدي و wel Baas‏ آن بریتمتول است که polis?‏ اعل 
حرفه و ضاعدرا از بیت ال قدس باسيري رده cle ge‏ که اددفهانست رسیدنه 
اب و هواي اجارا باب و هوي بیت المة-س مداصیت یافتند بتابر آن انرا جهت 
قوطی اخقیار کرد.د _ بانجا مقیم شد (MS. Seir af beléd. Clim. 1V).‏ 
uF SECAN-‏ در جدعا The reader of my former volumes will probably recuileet that‏ 
DER is Alexander the Great, and BAKuTNASShE is Nebuchadnezzar. See what‏ 
Major Rennelt has ingeniously collected from various authors respecting the Jewise‏ 
settlement at Zepahin (Geog. of Herodot p. 398. ‘The word Jed in Pak/avi signified‏ 


“ pure, or exceltent,” and is stil! added to the names of fire-worsloppers at Boubay, 
and Surat, as Da’ra 831, Baura’MJE!, &e. 
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“kishk, Jéibdreh and Deridesht, with certain arable lands. 
““Of those, some part may be ascribed to TaumuratH the 
“ Pishdddian monarch, and some to Jemsui’p; but the 
> greater portion to Duu’L-Kaagnein, the “ two-horned;” 
“or Alexander. When Cax Kona’p, first sovereign of the 
“ Caidnian dynasty made this place his capital, great multi- 
“tudes of people assembled there ; buildings were erected 
> without the villages, which being united by degrees, formed. 
“at lengtha considerable city. Rukn ap’pouLen Hassan, 
*‘son of Buran, surrounded it (in the tenth century of 
* Christ) with a rampart, of which the circumference amounts 
مب‎ twenty one thousand paces; this was constructed under 
“*the Zodiacal sign of Sagittarius ; the city is divide: into 
* forty four districts, and has nine gates ; its climate is یه‎ 
“ perate both in sammer and winter, and the heat is never 
“so excessive, nor the cold, as to impede the business of 
“any person. Earthquakes, rain and lightning are here 
“© seldom destructive ; in the earth of this place dead bodies 
«decay but slowly ; and it preserves for several years what- 
“ever grain or other substances may be deposited therein ; 
the plague and paralytick diseases are very rare. The river 
* Zendehriéd passes by Isfahdn on the south-western side, and 
“‘from its stream many canals or conduits flow through the 
. * city; there is well-water also at the distance (or depth) of five 
“or six yards, nearly equal in salubrity and pleasant flavour to 
** the water of the river; and whatever seeds are brought from 
“any other place and sown here, will be found, if they should 
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*¢ not improve, at least not to degenerate, except pomegran- 
«ates; which never thrive at Isfahén; and even this cireum- 
* stance demonstrates the excellence of its climate and water, 
> for pomegranates flourish most in an impure air”(°). 


Then follow the praises of those fruits for which Isfahén 
has at all times been remarkable; the apples, quinces, pears, 
apricots, melons, and various others, so celebrated that they 
are exported to India and Asia Minor(*®). دما‎ 


جع جح جوم و موم همه مه Seececcccecocccce:‏ 





(*) در اسل bee‏ ده بوده اسست کران و د کشک و جوباره ودردعت با aly‏ 
مزرعه بعضي طموربی ريشدادي و چندیرا چمشید و ذواترزین اثررا ساخته Mog‏ 
OWS one‏ اول کیاذیانن انرا دارالملکیف ساخت کثرت مردم انجا بیمربدید در 
بیری دها عمارت میکردند بتدردی باهم پیورست و شهري Sy‏ شد رکن الدوله 
ne‏ بن بویه USN‏ بارو کشید و دررش بیسمت و بکهزار کام است طالع عمارنش برچ 
قوس انس ال dase ser‏ و نه درواژه دارد هواي ان معتدل است در تابسقان 
و ز ساتان و کرما وان نبود که A bases‏ کار باز oto‏ و زلراء و بارندکي و 
صانقه کة موجب GIS‏ باشد کمتردر ان اتفاق افتد خاکش مردهرا دیر زیراند وهر 
ae‏ بدان سپارند از غله و غیرد نیکو MG‏ دارد و تا چند Sle‏ تیاه NS‏ و درد و 
پدهاري unto‏ و وبا 5.ذر برد زندء رود در جانب قبله بر ظاهر شهر میکذرد و از و 
تهرها در شهر جازب و اب چاهش در پنج شش کزي برد و در SOS‏ و حوشي باب 
رود نزدیک بود و هر تخم که از جاي Ko‏ بانجا بردند وزرع کنند اکر پیتر از مقام 
اول برندهد کمتر GIN‏ نباشد ال انار که انجا نیکو نیارد و ای نیزاز تيكويي ا-عجاسی 
که ابار در هواي متعتن تیک اید .)2 Geogr. sect. ch.‏ نات (MS. Nushée al‏ 








Among those fruits HAMDALLAH mentions the milchi ( ( which 1 do not‏ رم 
recollect to have seen in Pe‏ 





nor does he expinin the name; but that it was a kind of 
pear, which in the soil of Jxfahén acquired a flavour peculiarly exquisite, we learn from 
the MS. Seir al beléd. The name Rim (روم)‎ which ۲ bave translated Asia Minor, 
is sometimes exteuded to Greece; but properly signifies (as Ham DALLAH describes it 
in the seventh chapter of his Geography) the present Turkish empire or western part 
of Asia, bounded by the Euxine and Mediterranean seas, and by an imaginary line from 
the borders of Georgiu and Armenia to the extremity of Syria near Egypt. 
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proceeds to describe the pasture-lands which in a surprising 
manner fatten and strengthen cattle; the plains and admira- 
ble hunting-grounds abounding in game of every kind; he 
informs us that in the city were many publick edifices; at one 
of these (a madrasseh or college) in the Gulbdr (کلیار)‎ district, 
which contained the body of Sutra‘n Munammen, the 
Seljtkéan, was preserved a stone weighing about two thousand 
mans, brought from India, where it had been esteemed the 
chief idol; and the people of that country offered, but in vain, 
to redcem itat any price. He then observes that the inhab- 
itants of Isfahdn are fair-complexioned ; notices their reli- 
gious sects, the difference of which caused much strife and 
contention ; he quotes some ecpigrammatical verses, and an 
Arabian prophecy respecting Drsa‘t (مجال)‎ the false Messiah 
or Antichrist, who, it is said, shall come from the 61 
of Isfahan, or the Jewish quarler above-mentioned. One 
district, he says, the Shahristdn (شهرستای)‎ called also Shahr-i- 
now (شهر نو)‎ or the new town, was founded by SrEcanpDER or 
Alexander, and rebuilt by Firv’z, the Sasdnian king; and in 
the territory of Marbin (ماربین)‎ there wasa castle erected by 
TaumunatH, and this castle has been denominated Ateshgéh, 
(اتشکء)‎ as Bauman the son of AsrENDYA‘R constructed a 
Fire-temple within it. 


Having enumerated the districts and their respective villa- 
ges, (many of which contained, in his time, a thousand houses 
or families) the geographer closes this account of Isfahén by 
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calculating its distance from several other places; and as the 
statement appears sufficiently correct and may be useful to 
future travellers, I have subjoined itin the Appendix, 


Esn Varvi, in one copy of his Arabick work, devotes. 
but a single line to Isfakén, celebrating the excellence of its 
air, soil and water. ‘This Jine occurs also in my second 
copy ; (a fine Manuscript) which has, besides, the following 
brief account of Isfahdn: ‘it consists of two towns; one called 
““Vehtdiah, the other Shakr baneh; and these constitute at 
“present the most flourishing and abundant city of Jebdt 
۰ (Irék Ajemi or Parthia) and the largest; here are manu~ 
“factured embroidered garments of various kinds, silk and 
“cotton; saffron grows here in great profusion, and is sené 
* from this place to other countries”("). 


Ami’nw AnmeD 2 ر(امیی احید رازي)‎ authorofa history of 
the Persian poets, entitled Haft uktim (هعت انلیم)‎ or the “Seven 
“* Climates,” has illustrated his work with much geographical 
matter, and in the description of Isfakén borrows from the 
Seir al beldd (or A thar al beldd_), and the Nuzhat al culéb many 
passages which I have already extracted from these Manus- 
cripts and, therefore, shal] not here repeat. His account then 


)17( اآصبیان و هي مدینتان تسمي احدا هما الیهودید و آلخرب شبربانه و هما 
Qwest‏ محن Saal‏ و اوستها حالا ley‏ طراز انواع المریر و الفطن و الزعفران با 
(MS. Kherdied or Kheridet ot ajéich.) I bare‏ کثیرا When:‏ منها ey‏ سایر eh‏ 
given Shdhrédneh as in the MS, but doubt its correctness.‏ 
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proceeds to state that concerning the foundation of Isfahén 
there have been many contradictory opinions; several ascri- 
bing it to Ispana‘’n a descendant of Ya‘Frer (or Japhet); 
whilst others regard: it as the work of Iseana‘n son of Sa’ 
(or Shem) the son of Noah; and some have affirmed that 
Isfahén is a name formed of words implying “the city of 
**horsemen ;” others,declare that Isfahdn is the general 
denomination of the whole territory; ‘‘and, adds our author, 
“it is mentioned in the Ajaieb al beldan or ** Wonders of 
“Regions” that this city was, at a very early period, styled 
*¢ Yehtidiah or the Jewish settlement; because the children of 
“Israel when they fied from Baxur ax nasser, carried 
** with them some of the clay or earth from Jerusalem, and 
having wandered through the world they found that the 
** soil of Isfahan resembled the cartlr of their original sacred 
“‘habitation ; and there they erected a city and called it 
“© Vehudiah’’ > Isfahdn is situate on the banks of the river 
** Zendehrid, or as sume express the name Zdiendehréd; and 
“from this stream a thousand and one channels have been 
“cat, which supply abundantly with water the eight ملاع‎ 
* or districts”’(**). AtmmMED Ra‘zr has not omitted to notice 





و هجو جح وه مه seer‏ جمم مممووموم موه و موم یم 





() و در عجایب اابلدان اورده که آن ثهرر! در قدیم بهودیه خواندندي که با 
at‏ چون بتي اسرایل از بت النصر بکرختند بارد ازخاک بیست المقدس را 
برگرفته کرد عالم میکردیدند چون خاک اصاهان‌را SE Gabe‏ بیت الملدس BBL‏ 
انعجا شهري Uy‏ کوده موسوم بیتودیه- و شهر اصفهانن بر کناره اب زند‌رود که بضي 
بزایندهرود اعتبار کرده‌اند وافعست و از زنده‌رود هزار و یک نهر جدا شود و هشت بلوک 
وا کفایت کرد (MS. Haft Aklim, Climate IV).‏ 
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the antiseptick quality of the earth, the purity of air, and the 
excellent Sruits of Isfahan; where, he adds, venomous crea-+ 
tures such as snakes and scorpions are seldom discovereds 
he praises the publick buildings; the gardens and baths; and 
in conclusion, quotes a poem of the celebrated Kna‘ka‘nt, 
extravagantly representing that city as a perfect paradise ; 
Egypt (or its capital) as less important than the district of 
Jei ; and the far-famed Nile inferior to the Zendehriid(?’). 


OF this river we perceive in the extract above-given that 
the name is variously expressed ; and 1 have found it indiffer- 
ently written in Manuscripts of equal authority, Zendehrid, 
(or Zindehriid) (زندمرد)‎ which may be translated * the living 
* stream;” and Zéiendehréd (4, (زاینده‎ the river that bringsforth, 
fertilizes or vivifies. These, however, may be variations of 
the satne name; but according to the Seir al beldd, the stream 
which runs by Isfahdn was entitled “ Zarin Raid” or the 
“Golden River,” “celebrated for the pleasantness and purity 
“of its water; the coarsest thread when washed in that 
*¢ stream becomes as soft and fine as silk; and the source is at 


مو وممم موه ممممم وم مجمممم 





وج جوم موه ممومو همم 





From the poem of (خاقنی) ددم وک‎ 
our author bas esiracted but ten db it consists, however, of seventy two, or 
seventy five, necording to d:ff-rent copies of thut poet's Divén in my 
ifahin | \elic). Few Persian poets furnioh so 
Joeu! allusions ax Ki A’K زاجم‎ he ends every sdistich of another cumpesition with the 
pame of Rai :ارپ)‎ rized distichs (according to my bess 
copy) has the wame of Kaurdedn (خراسانی))‎ in the second line of each, 





8 کم ار 383 رود مصرنم ارجي C9)‏ 
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“‘a certain spot called Tebakén or Betakén”(**). Nearly in 
the same manner one copy of ود ور ۷ دص‎ Arabick trea 
tise above quoted celebrates the Zendehréd ; but, as l suppose 
through some mistake, the name appears written Nahr Zem- 
rad, which would signify > the river of emeralds.” According 
to the MS. “it is famed for its pure and salubrious water ; 
مر‎ which clothes of a rough or coarse texture being washed 
“are rendered soft as silken garments; and it issues from a 
“ place called Me/kan"(*). soe 


In his account of the Zendrid (for so the MS. one of very 
doubtful accuracy, exhibits this namc) we learn from ۵ 
Abxuv that itis a considerable river which passes near Isfahan; 
“in some books,” says the historian, “the name is written 
“ Zinehrad, which may be derived from Zartnehréd or “ the 
“< golden stream,” an appellation given becanse ils water was 
«deemed so precious that even a drop of it should not be 
“lost or wasted('®) ;” he adds, that this river proceeds origin- 
ally trom the chushmeh or fountain of 44 ۰(جانان)‎ 


te‏ و وه موم وو و جوم موه مجمه. 





مج مم یم ممو مووممممه 
)"( تهر زرین رود که موموفست بعدو م2 آب و لطانست آن ره هان درامترا چون 
یاب آن نهر بشویند چون حربر ذرم و .لیم کردد سر چنمه ان از ترة است که ثرا 
by‏ کوند ) (MS. Seir af belid‏ 
)79( 73 زمرود و هر lee‏ مومف AUG‏ و الءذرية یغدل نیه الثوب العشن 
فیصار onl‏ من Pee‏ لخرج من TRS‏ لها م کان 
(۴*) نهر زندرود-- در بعصي کنب زبنه رود نوشته اند ووجه تسمیه آن بزن:نهرچه 
A‏ یک قطرد* اب pyle‏ نمیشود 
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It is traced however by Hampatrau (in his Chapter on 
the subject of Persian Rivers) to the “ Kuh Zerdeh among the 
*© mountains of the greater Lur, and to the territory called Jéé 
*« Saro, the “‘cypress stream,” or fountain; having passed 
“through Rédibér a district of Luristén, it proceeds to Fird- 
“zén and Isfahdén, and is at length, after a course of eighty 
“© farsangs, dissipated or absorbed, at Ravid Sestein in the 
“land of Gawkhdni’("). He notices its names, Zaiendehriid 
and Zarinrid; and informs us that according to some 
accounts, this river sinks into the ground at Gawkhéni from 
which it runs subterraneously sixty farsangs, and then rises 

“again in the province of Kirmén and flows into the eastern 
sea, درباي شرقي)‎ the eastern part, we may suppose, of the Per- 
sian Gulf). ‘‘Itis related,” adds he, ‘that in former times, a 
** piece of reed, having been marked for the purpose, was 
* thrown into this streain at Gawkhdni, and appeared again in 
“ Kirmén’(#*); but the mountains, and soil would present 
so many natural obstacles in the intermediate space, that 
Hamparzrau is induced to consider this story as not sup- 
ported by facts or even by probability. “Yet in the work 
entitled Ajdieb al belddn or “Wonders of Regions;” the descent 


4ج ون و وه موه Peeeeeeesoevonecoosooc cscs.‏ 





of) (7)‏ زرده و Sle‏ لر بزرک بصدود جوي سرو بر مبخیزی بر ولیست رردبار 
لرستان کذشقه در وایت فیروزان و اصتهان Sey‏ در ناحیت روید سدتین در زمین 
ve One copy for Ruvid Sestein has‏ منتهی میشود و طولش هشتاد فرسنک باشد 
9 (روندسیی) Ravendsin‏ 


رف اي سای ني پارء نشان کرده در PEE‏ ای اب انکنده 
Woy‏ درکرمان پیداشد 
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of this river into the Persian Gulf is thus mentioned without 
any doubt or comment. ‘The Zendehrid which waters the 
“territory of Isfahan, is remarkable for its purity and salu- 
“ brious qualities; from branches of its stream the gardens 
“and villages of that place derive considerable advantage ; 
* نو‎ it falls into the sea of Fars”(**). 


The Zendehréd appears to have borne, in the ancient dia- 
tects of Persia, denominations totally différent, at least in 
sound, from any of those above-mentioned ; for the Bunde- 
hesh, according to Anquetil du Perron’s translation, (Zenday. 
Tome 11. p. 391, 393) styles it the Khréi (or Khreé) and the 
Mesrega roud,or Mesregantch Theextremeaccuracy of that 
Jearned Frenchman is evinced, as usual, by a collation of his 
version with the original text. From my Manuscript copy 
already mentioned (p. 2) I annex (See Misc. Plate) as it ap- 
pears written in Paidavi characters, the passage respecting 
this river; which at present is only known by the name of 
Zdiendehrid or Zendehrid ; the former being by many con- 
sidered as more correct, although the latter seemed to me 
more generally used in conversation. 


* ‘This account might easily be lengthened by extracts from 
other Manuscripts now before me; these, however, would 


se eecesocococceooces. 





وه و وه جوم جوم وم موم جممموه. 


)77( زنده‌رود در وایست امغاهانست وبء‌خُوبة و IE!‏ اب معررف و رسانیل و 
yy Stay‏ اصفاهان از جداول او patie‏ باشند و مصب ان جر نارس است 
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add but little to our stock of knowledge, as the authors have, 
in general, borrowed not only the matter, but the very words 
of those already quoted inthis chapter. All the information 
respecting the river Zendehréd which I received from various 
persons at Isfahdn in answer to my personal inquiries, agreed 
so nearly with notices compiled at the same time by Mirza‘ 
Mu wamMen Sa’LeEu, (a young and ingenious man of letters 
who accompanied our embassy from Shirdz, and has since 
visited England), that in translating a few passages from his 
Journal, obligingly communicated to me by himself, I offer 
the result of our joint researches; previously mentioning one 
account unnoticed by him which traces the stream to a 
source called Chdrchashmeh (چارچشمه)‎ or the ‘ Four Foun- 
tains,” situate eighty or ninety miles westward of Isfahan. 


“The Zendehréd is a considerable river which rises among 
the mountains of Shdmkheh (ae-\s) in the Bakhtydri (عتياري)‎ 
country; and at the distance of twelve farsangs from those 
mountains, there is a certain bridge, the Pul-i-Kelleh(as J.) 
exceedingly lofiy, although it has but three arches; and this 
is situate in the territory of Char mehdl (Sloe (چار‎ or the “Four 
> Districts,” which, as report states, comprise from two to 
three hundred pargannahs (برکنه)‎ of villages(®), where the lands 
are cultivated by the Bakhtydris and people of Chér Mehdi, 


اجه هم جمم موم 





The MS. Dictionary Jehéngérs informs us that pargarnch signifies a territory‏ رم 
from which taxes are levied.‏ 
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chiefly with wheat and barley and a little rice. After this, 
the river waters Linjén لنجان)‎ or the Linjdndt (لنپاایی‎ a tract 
of country containing neatly thirty pargannahs of villages,and 
about eight thousand inhabitants. Rice is here the principal 
object of cultivation, but the soi) produces also cotton, barley 
and wheat, some vetches, lentils, and a sufficiency -of pease. 
Gardens are very numerous in the territory of Linjdn, through 
which the river Zendehrid passes; and there, likewise, is a 
bridge called Pul i Vargén (پل ورکان)‎ of firm workmanship. 
From this to the bridge of Kelleh before-mentioned, is a 
distance of six farsangs. The river, after a course of three 
farsangs from Puli Vargén, runs under another bridge of great 
size, the Puli Mérnin مارئوی)‎ J,) to within half a farsang of 
Isfahan, that city. which resembles paradise تشای)‎ we); there, 
situate on it, is the Pul-i-chehdr-bagh چهارباغ)‎ J,),@ very strong 
bridge and truly beautiful, erected by Axx رو و۷‎ 1 
وردي خان)‎ de) one of Sua’n Anpa’s’s عباس)‎ sls) principal 
servants. About three hundred paces below this there is a 
short bridge called Pul-i-chibi چوبي)‎ uz), the occasion of 
building which was, that the channel of the Zendehréd being 
here, close to the royal palaces named Haft-dest (هفت دست)‎ 
and Saadet-Gbéd و(سعادت اباد)‎ of considerable depth, the water 
might be more easily conveyed into those edifices, along the 
upper part of the bridge. Having passed from the Pud-i- 
chabi three hundred paces farther, the stream arrives at the 
city near the gate of KAdjé «(خواجو)‎ where a large and very. 


strong bridge has been constructed ; and this, which is called: 
> 
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‘the Pul-i-Khdja, and the bridge of Chehérbdgh, have each an 
‘upper and lower row ofarches. The river then passes on to 
the Pul-i-Shahristdn شهرستان)‎ J,), a bridge so denominated from 
an extensive village on the eastern side of Isfahdn ; there is 
a mindrch (aie) or steeple, exceedingly high in the Shak- 
ristén, and this place affords a moderate crop; different sorts 
of barley, wheat, and other grain; the bridge here is not very 
long and has only ten or twelve arches. From this the 
river Zendchréd proceeds to the belék (بذرک)‎ or district of 
Berdhan ر(برادان)‎ where, as the ground presents an clevated 
surface, a bod (oy) or dyke has been constructed, to facili- 
tate the descent of the stream, and disperse it for the purposcs 





of irrigation among the cultivated fields; the dyke of which 
we have spoken, is called the band of Aur سیک‎ Kua‘n 
«(علي قاي خان)‎ and the whole population of Berakdn, amounts, 
as itis supposed, to xbout one thousand people, The river 
next flows on to Ridesht (+4); this place comprehends 
several villages, and the inbabitants may be reckoned four 
thousand, their crops are reasonably abundant; and there 
also isa dyke, the Land-t-ALerwén مروان)‎ 0); which derives its 
name from a person who governed under one of the Abbdsi 
Khalifahs. lence the Zendehréd advances to Varzench, (ورزنه)‎ 
in the district of Rédesht ; and alittle beyond Varzeneh, settles 
on the earth.” I must remark that one meaning of Zendeh 
(sa:3) is “‘great;” yet it does not seem applied in this.sense to 
the river by those poets who often play upon its name. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Residence at Ispahén. 


7E remained at Lspahén from the twenty-ninth day of 
July until the twenty-first of October, a space of 
twelve weeks, during which our residence was in the Royal 
Gardens of Saadetébéd, where Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley 
occupied the extensive building called Haft-dest, compris- 
ing many ranges of apartments(*). These, when the former 


و موه هه موم ممممممم موم مممومم موه Fete‏ 06000000 0004© 


(') Properly seven, for haft (هفت)‎ signifies that number; aud dest or dart (دست)‎ 
having other meanings, such as the hand, power, &c. serves to express a thing com plete 
in its various parts, ax we learn from the MS Dict. Jehéngiri and the Burkén Kiteas 
thus yek dest i jémeh (یگدست جامه)‎ or yeh dest i rakht (یکدست رخست)‎ implien 
a perfeet suit of clothes or a dress complete from the mandil (cb: (مند‎ wrapped round 
the head, to the covering of the legs and feet. Yek dest i sildh (he (یکدست‎ a suit 
of iron armour complete from the (خود)‎ kAuid, the cap or beliet iin sense and sound 
resembling our English word ‘+hoed”) to the boot; and yek dest i khineh یگدست خانه‎ 
signifies a mansion complete in all its chambers us a dwelling house, besides stables, &e. 
The Haftdest of Saadetabéd is the edifice which Le Bron styles “Le serail,” and hing: 
denineated in Pi, 84, * Voyages,” &c. p, 204, (Amst. 1718). 
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kings lived here, formed the Harem or Hharam (حرم)‎ the 
dwellings of their wives; some chambers were still very 
richly gilt, painted and otherwise ornamented in the best 
Persian style. This edifice is not attached to any other 
situate within the precincts of Saadetdbéd gardens; the lower 
part is built of stone, in large and well-cut masses ; the su- 
perstructure of brick ; one end, a tower, appears in Plate 
LVI, (first view) which also represents the ۵14۳ (تاش)‎ or great 
open-fronted hail of the Palace hereafter described. 


: Some gentlemen of the embassy furnished for their own 
accommodation the rooms or recesses in that airy and 
pretty, but most inconvenient structure the > European hat,” 
(Kulak i Frangki(?), or as it is sometimes called the namek- 
dén (نمکدان)‎ or “Salt cellar.” Of this building, described as an 
octagonal pavilion by Chardin, (Tome VIII, p. 228, Rouen, 
1723) 1 madetwo sketches; one the subjectof P]. ۷11, (No. 1) 
was taken near the Palace from the great walk through which 
runs a conduit with works for throwing up water. In this is 
included part of the mountain called Kéhe Saffeh .(کوه صفه)‎ The 
same Plate, No. 2, represents the Kuldh i Frangki delineated 
from a spot near the garden gate, opening towards the ceme~- 
tery or Kabrestan (فیرستان)‎ of the district called Takhti-PGléd 


موم و وه عمجم مممو 








مج ه. 


© تعلای 20 )038 فرتگي)‎ from a fancied resemblance in its projecting roof, to the 
pld-fashioued kuléh or hat of the Franks or Europeans. An edifice of this kind bas 
pen mentioned in Vol, 1. p. 2. 
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this view shews the‏ ; طمحوظ after an ancient hero,‏ ( نت بواد) 
basin or fountain raised on a circular platform, from the‏ 
center of which water constantly issued, and asI heard, was‏ 
often projected to a considerable height.‏ 


Most of us, however, preferred our tents, and pitched 
them among the lofty chindr (چنار)‎ or plane-trees, so numer- 
ous in these ample gardens. We daily ussembled at that 
stately edifice which I have denominated the Palace, being 
the handsomest, and principal of all that constitute the 
Saadetdbdd (vol) or “ Residence of Felicity.” There the 
Ambassador received visits of ceremony; and there we break- 
fasted and dined in.the magnificent and -spacious ‘‘ Hall of 
Audience,” or * Divén Khdéneh”? (ails ز(دیواری‎ the ۸/6۴ or open 
front of which has been already represented (Pi. LVI, No. 1) 
and appears in a different point of view (Pl. LVI, No. 2) 
when seen from a door-way near the Haft-dest; whence also is 
discerned the Puli Khajé (یل خواجو)‎ or * Bridge of Kidjé,” 
as expressed in the same engraving. Of the Divén Khanek, 
that splendid hali wherein we daily assembled at meals, the 
walls were formed at the lower part, of fine marble slabs, 
painted and gilded in patterns of birds and flowers. 


In another place some architectural observations on this 
Palace, and an ichnographical sketch, shall be offered ; 
meanwhile I proceed to record the transactions subsequent 
to our arrival on the twenty-ninth day of July, at 648 
or **the Mansion of Felicity.” 
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We had not been many hours in this Persian Elysium 
before the Ambassador received a visit from بل‎ Mu- 
nammeD Hosein خان) "هک‎ pram (حاجي معمد‎ the Amin 
ad douleh (وامین الحوله)‎ second minister of the Ku pire and ruler 
of that extensive tegion, which lies between Amindbéd and 
Tehran; hisson, اهنا موه‎ Kua’n (عبدالله عان)‎ being peculi- 
arly the governor of Ispahén ; but it was attributed to his 
father’s judicious and mild administration, that this cele- 
brated city has, within a few years made rapid advances 
towards its ancient degree of population, splendour and 
opulence. 


Next morning we set out on horseback at ten o’clock in 
full procession, to return the Amin ad douleh’s visit; and 
having crossed the river Zendehréd on the bridge of Khdjé 
we rode through several long, handsome and well-peopled 
streets, but had opportunities of remarking that at least as 
many more were in ruins and uninhabited. The great man 
received us at his door with much courtesy; in honour of 
the Ambassador he had assembled all the chief personages 
of Ispakan; and at noon the floor of a spacious chamber 
was covered with ten very large trays, each containing 
twenty-five china bowls and dishes of various sizes(*) ; these 


ج جه وجی وو دج ه وم مجم وج و مج موه جوم و مو و و وو و و وم هوجو و منوج 


۵ Thave seen a still greater number at once on the floor during a ridfer ضیانق)‎ 
‘@ grand feast or entertuinment) which the prime minister at Tekrén gave in honour of 
the Ambassador. To indulge in the use and display of beautiful porcelain has long 
been among the Persians ۵ favourite luxury. in his account of HEMA’M دنهد‎ 
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were filled with the most savoury meat, conserves, sweet 
cakes, delicious fruit, both dried and fresh; sherbet of 
orange und pomegranate, and willow-water or 4b-i-bidmishk 
بیدمشک)‎ ot) cooled with ice; after this repast we were 
treated with coffee and caledns or pipes. Rose water was 
poured into our hands, and we returned at two o’clock to 
the gardens of Saadetdbéd. 


I rode next day into the city, visited some of the princi- 
pal edifices, and many Lézdrs or rows of shops, and pur- 
chased a few trifling articles from painters and money- 
changers who promised to reserve for my inspection what- 
ever extraordinary pictures, gems, or ancient coins night 
fallinto their hands. I also left with two intelligent book- 
sellers, lists of about thirty rare Arabick and Persian ma- 
nuscripts which at Shérdz had been in vain the object of 
my inquiry. 


Although the nights were pleasantly cool, yet the sun 
acquired considerable heat very early in the morning ; and, 
on the last day of July, at half-past nine, the thermometer 
had risen to 89; at noon itwas up to 97 ۶ and stood, an 
hour after, at 98. 


ج ج و موم هوجو و و همم موممموون وج وم ووومو موم مممممموه مج نموه 


ple) who died about the year 1313, (A. ۲۲۰ 713) Dowiar‏ الدین تجریزی) و م۲ 
SHA‘H notices the barquet given by a private, (hough wealthy, individual some years‏ 
before that time, when four hundred china dishes and vessels were at once placed‏ 


«چهارصد طبق چيتي در ان uber‏ حاضر کرد before the guests;‏ 
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Visits repeated two, three or four times every week during 
aspace of nearly three months, enabled me to examine, with 
perfect ease, the chief objects of curiosity still existing at 
Ispahén and in the neighbourhood of that city, which has. 
been so well described by Chardin, that the task remaining 
for a modern traveller is litle more than to lament the decay 
of its buildings, and the decrease of its population. We 
learn from the account given by that ingenious Frenchman, 
that, about the year 1666, Ispahdn contained, according to 
some calculations, eleven hundred thousand inhabitants ; he 
acknowledges, however, that on this subject there were 
different opinions; but the most moderate statement, he 
says, only reduced the number to six hundred thousand, 
(Tome VIII, p. 3, 4,). I strongly doubt whether at this 
time, (1811) two hundred thousand could be found resi- 
dent in the city. ۱ 


Yet so extensive is the tract covered with its ruins, that 
including the quarters still peopled, it is not probably, a 
very exaggerated representation, by which the natives have 
frequently’ described to me this great capital, as being ten- 
farsangs in circumference(*). 
مج موم موه و مه موم موم و موم مو موه مه و مجمو مهو مه‎ 


{ Chardin (Tome VIII; p. 3; 8( pronounced it-one of the greatest cities in the world; 
forming with its suburbs a compass of not less than twelve leagues; he allowed a 
circuit of twenty thousand paces to the walls as they stood when he wrote in the seven- 
teenth ceutury; and we hi een twenty one thousand assigned to them by Hamnan- 
LAH at the time of their inal construction seven hundred years before (See p. 7). 
Keempfer allows sixteen farsange, and could not ride round them in one day; (Amem 
Exot, p. 163), 
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From its former vast extent and population, has arisen 
that hyperbolical saying which a stranger hears so often 
among the vaunting natives, and which declares Isfahan to 
be “half the world,” (Isfahdn nisf e jehén ye ۰(اصفهان نصف‎ 
This city, as an aged and respectable inhabitant informed 
me, contained when in its glory under the Sefeviah (ai) 
princes, sixty five thousand families or houses; a number 
augmented to seventy two thousand by another account, 
reported in the Journal of Mi’nza Sa‘ren, (See p. 16). 
Perhaps the saying above-quoted, may have alluded, inclu- 
sively, to the numerous villages once so thickly studded on 
the adjacent plains, fifteen hundred being situate, says Char- 
din, within a space of ten leagues. Of those villages several 
have totally disappeared or only exist in a state of absolute 
decay ; many however still flourish and continue to supply 


Tspahdn most abundantly with the produce of their fields 
and gardens. 


From our residence at Saadetdbdd, we usually entered Ispa- 
فیط‎ by way of the bridge and gate called KAdjé, and through 
the adjoining Chérbégh or quadruple garden, of which the spa- 
cious avenues, bordered with trees and shrubs, and watered 
by rilis, flowing from ample fountains, led usto the Bdzér of 
Hassan Apa’ .(بازار حسی اباد)‎ ۰ In this, the rows or streets of 
shops are under cover of one general roof; in the centre is an 
ectagonal howz (حوض)‎ or reservoir, and the fronts of those 
buildings near it are decorated with gaudy pictures of kings 

Zz 
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and heroes. For this handsome Sézdr and the neighbouring 
Chérbagh, which now present busy and chearful scenes, where 
lately ruins alone were visible, the inhabitants are indebted 
to the Ami’n ap’pouLeH, whose indefatigable perseverance: 
in embellishing and enriching Jspahén is evinced by the po- 
pulation and bustle of those streets situate between the bézér 
above-mentioned and the gate called Tukhchi (a) a space 
of about two miles; also in the quarter of Kaisariéh (4,023), 
in the royal square or Meidén Shahi ,(میدان شاهي)‎ and in the 
various districts allotted respectively to copper-smiths, sadlers, 
cap-makers, sword-cutlers, druggists, cotton-manufacturers, 
dyers, those who sell clothes, confectioners, cooks and other 
artisans and tradesmen. 


This patriotick minister also rebuilt (as I learn from some 
notes committed to paper on the spot) that gate styled Der- 
_ whzeh (دروازی)‎ or corruptly, Derb-i-Kaisariah, قیصربه)‎ 2), over 
which is exhibited a painted representation of Sua‘u مه مد‎ 
اسمعیل)‎ ala) engaged in battle. He not only preserves from 
decay several magnificent palaces, founded by the powerful 
and luxurious Sevefiah monarchs; such as the royal mansions 
called Chehl Setéin (چهل ستون)‎ or the “ Forty pillars,” Heshe 
behesht (ste (هشت‎ or the “ Eight Paradises,” and Saadet-dbad 
or “‘the Residence of Felicity” above-noticed; but has erected 
and completely furnished at his own expense, 2 very beauti- 
ful new edifice for the accommodation of his sovereign, in. 
honour of whose name (Farren Aut Sua’s) (As علي‎ di) itis 
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entitled Fatteh A’bdd (فتیماباد)‎ or the “Residence of Victory.” 
1۶ the other palaces derive from their more ample propor- 
tions and more rich though faded decorations, an air of 
superior majesty, this modern and smaller building pleases, 
perhaps in a higher degree, by the smiling gloss of novelty. 
The others, not yet claiming veneration as monuments of 
antiquity, are, however, sufficiently old to appeur, when 
considered as dwelling places, dreary, gloomy and incom- 
modious, whilst the newly-constructed apartments of Fattch 
A’bdd seem to constitute a chearful, clean and comfortable 
habitation. It possesses one chamber of peculiar beauty, 
gilt and painted with considerable elegance, and receiving 
light through stained glass, fancifully disposed in handsome 
windows, and of different colours so vivid as to excite, during 
sun-shine, an idea of most brilliant jewel-work. 


The portraits of many ancient kings, represented of the 
natural size, contribute to embellish this palace. They have 
been painted within ten or twelve years by a celebrated artist, 
Mine Arr علي)‎ oe) of Tehrén; who has not only marked 
each picture with his own name, but considerately added the 
title of each illustrious personage whom he intended to delin- 
eate. This alone enables the spectator to distinguish Fzr1- 
pu'n, No’su1’r4va‘N and others from Iscanper or Alexander 
the Great, whose face, dress and arms are, most probably, the 
same that Mrue رتش‎ imagination would have assigned to 
any Persian prince of the last fifty or hundred years. 
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At a house adjoining the Fatteh Abdéd, I paid frequent 
visits to Captain Lockett, who had left Shirdz some days 
before our departure, and had suffered much from insults 
and extortion on the road between that city and Ispahén; his 
baggage had been repeatedly searched; one of his Indian 
servants threatened with death for the crime of not being a 
Muhammedan, and his own life in danger several times. 


With him I often inspected the palaces abave-mentioned ; 
the great Meidén (میدای)‎ or square; the Maddrassehs (says) 
or colleges, and various publick edifices so accurately de- 
scribed by Chardin, Le Brun, and other travellers ; and we 
explored together the streets and ۵۵24 where the Kitdé- 
Surtshdn (Aiys (کذاب‎ or booksellers resided. 


Captain Lockett was desirous of proceeding through Ha- 
madén (حمدان)‎ to Baghddd (sy), where he purposed finish- 
ing, under the eyes of learned natives, his translations from 
several manuscript works on the abstruse science of Arabick. 
grammar. But to travel by the road of Hamaddan was reck-. 
oned so hazardous, on account of the depredations commit- 
ted by Bakhty4éris and other lawless tribes, and of hostilities 
between the prince of Kirménshéh and the Turkish governor 
or Pdshd of Baghdad, that. he determined on returning to. 
Bushekr, whence he might be easily conveyed in some Eng- 
lish or Arab vessel to Basrah (x,2,). About the middle of 
August he pitched his tent in the Saadetéb4d garden, and. 
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remained amongst us there until the twentieth of that month, 
when he commenced his journey, having agreed for a certain 
sum with muleteers, who engaged to escort him and carry 
his baggage in thirteen days from Isfakén to the Bander (2): 
ar.sea-port of Bashehr. 


Sf, respecting any particular object; the statements of ۰ 
contemporary travellers, equal in abilities and authority be 
sometimes found to disagree, those who have visited distant 
countries and especially the East, will not always ascribe the: 
variation either to neglect; or to wilful mis-representation. 
Accident may have furnished one with the means of obtain- 
ing the most correct intelligence which, from a combination: 
of. unfavourable circumstances, no exertions of the other 
could, have procured, Nor must all those from whom it is 
sought, be necessarily supposed qualified to give it; although: 
they are, in general, more ready to deceive or amuse a for- 
eigner with erroneous information and vague conjecture, than 
to acknowledge their own ignorance. I have received from 
persons residing in the same street, and even in the same 
house, very contradictory answers concerning subjects on 
which it was natural for a stranger to suppose that, from 
Jocal and daily opportunities, they would have acquired the 
most certain knowledge. 


Tavernier and Chardin, about the years 1665 or. 1666 
differred. in. enumerating the gates of Ispahdén; the. former. 
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reckoned ten, the latter twelve, of which eight were always 
open and four, for superstitious reasons, always shut. Wehave 
seen (p.7) thata Persian geographer of the fourteenth century 
assigned to that city only nine gates; from what I could my- 
self ascertain when on the spot in 1811, and from a written 
account given to me there by an ingenious native, the num- 
ber appears to be twelve. 


Another instance of discrepancy occurs in calculating the 
population of Ispakdn, which Tavernier, most probably, 
under-rated when he informs us that Paris contained ten 
times more inhabitants than the Persian capital ; whilst Char- 
din seems to have exaggerated it in an equal degree by sta- 
ting them at eleven hundred thousand, or even at six hundred. 
thousand ; my own opinion, as already expressed, (p. 24) 
would not raise the amount of their present numbers beyond 
two hundred thousand. 


But we find that Europeans are not the only travellers who 
differ in their reports on the same subject. In his very 
brief account of Ispahdn, written by M1'rza’ Ja‘n whilst we 
were there, he mentions that the city is divided into twelve 
mahallehs (tia) or sections resembling our parishes; and it 
comprises according to the journal of Mi’rza Sa’Leu who 
accompanied us from Shérdz, no less than seventeen; of 
which, adds he, some are inhabited and others fallen to de- 
cay. These two reports might perhaps, be reconciled, by 
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supposing that of seventeen five only werein a state of ruin; 
but if the peopled mahallehs do not exceed twelve in number, 
those which have been deserted are, as many statements 
induce me to believe, considerably more than five. The di- 
vision, however into forty-four, that subsisted in the four- 
teenth century, according to Hamparvax Cazvinx has long 
since been reduced; and when Chardin wrote, (about the 
year 1676) Ispahdn consisted of two principal districts, 
Deri desht and Jébéreh ; these denominations still remain. 


Through some procrastination for which no satisfactory. 
excuse or reason can now be offered, I neglected to ascertairf 
from actual measurement the length and breadth of that 
great Meidén, described by so many travellers in terms of 
admiration; yet.it was fully my intention to determine whe- 
ther Daulier Deslandes, or Taverniex, or Chardin stated most 
correctly its dimensions ; for the book of notes and extracts 
which I had compiled in England proved that their respec- 
tive accounts. did not, by any means,. accord, although the 
writers visited Ispahdn at nearly the same time(*). Whatever 


Pecceccccoscces. 





اج هوجو و مو موم موجه ور 


(*) According to Daulier Deslundes it was 800 paces or steps (pas مدق‎ homme qui 
ee promene) by 400, Tavernier svys about 700 (pas) long und between 200 and 300 
broad. Chardin 440, by 160; an ingenious travelier of our own time describes it as 
“une place d’environ 700 pas ordimaires de iong du nord au sud et cle 230 de large 
“de Pesta’ ouest.” (Oi Voyage en Perse. ‘Tome ۷۰ p. 183, Paris. 1807). Pietro 
della Valle ussigned_to this ** Piazza mugiore” ubout 680 of his ateps (pussi dei miei) 
by 280; and Kempfer 660 (passuum) by 212, Le Bruo extends its length to 710, 
and states ite width al 210 steps (pas). 
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xnay be its extent I am willing to believe that few cities of the 
world can boast so magnificent a publick square as this 
«© Royal Meidén,” Meidan 4۵ (ae (میدان‎ or ۰ Place of the 
‘lofty gate,” Meiddn Aali Cépi, for it bears both names(*). 
Yet its appearance did not altogether correspond to the vast 
ideas which Lhad formed. Time has, in many parts, defaced 
its buildings and exposed the original meanness of their 
materials, brick or clay ; and we, at least, never witnessed any 
of those brilliant cavalcades which rendered this scene so 
interesting, whilst the monarch held his court in the splendid 
palace adjoining; nor that bustle of amusement and of busi- 
ness by which it was animated, whilst the city could pour 
greater multitudes into its ample space. Near one end how- 
ever, I generally observed some booths or awnings under 
the shade of which a few traders of the lowest classes sold their 
wares. Ltties or mountebanks here practised their buffoon- 
eries and pahdavdns (پهلوان)‎ or kushtigirs (کشتیکبی)‎ displayed 
their skill in athletick exercises. ‘Two of these appear 
wrestling in the view with which Keempfer has illustrated his 
excellent account of this Meiddn; wherein also he has repre- 
sented a goat trained to jump on the highest of many little 
wooden pyramids piled one above another, yet not throw 
any down. ‘To this an allusion has been already made; and 
to the exhibitions of wrestlers, such as I have frequently 


همم مممه ممممممممه 





چم و هجو همم مممممه مممممه. 


©) Some affect to call it ناک‎ Cépi (علي قايي)‎ or ۵ gate, instead of dali Cépi 
عالي قاپي‎ " the sublime or lofty pins ee 
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stopped to contemplate m the great square at Ispahdn, (See 
Vol. I. p. 232, 234, and Pl. XIE). 


The hundred and sixty-one masjeds (مسیر)‎ or mosques, 
comprehended within this city’s walls during the seventeenth 
century according to Chardin, are now reduced to sixty, as 
the statement of Mi’aza‘ Ja‘n acknowledges; and even of 
these, he says,no more than forty are kept in a state of repair, 
the others having fallen to ruin; but Mi‘rza’ Sa’Len, who 
committed his observations to paper at the same time declares 
that there are one hundred and twenty ; the principal is 
entitled Magjed i Shah شاء)‎ . que) or the “ King’s Mosque,” a 

very handsome edifice founded by Sua’H AxbBa’s, and situate 
at the southern side of the great square or Meidén Ali Capi 
above mentioned, so called sometimes from the gateway 
which forms part of its western side. This noble gateway 
serves as chief entrance to the reya) residence, consisting of 
various buildings and separate ranges of apartments; it com- 
prises the Chehisutdn (چهل ستون)‎ or ‘‘Palace of Forty Pillars;” 
the Téldr Tavileh طویند)‎ 3c) or “ Hall of the Stables ;” the Hesht 
Dehesht (xia? (هشت‎ or “ Eight Paradises;” the Guldesteh 
(کلدسته)‎ or “ Bunch of Roses;” the Harem (»») or cham- 
bers of the queens and their female attendants; besides 
@ variety of distinct dwellings for the king’s officers, body 
guards, and domestick servants; with extensive gardens 
watered by streams from handsome and copious fountains 
supplied by subterraneous conduits. 
¥ 
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Adjoining, in a south-western direction is the palace with 
its princely domain called Hezdr jerib (هزار جریب)‎ or “ the 
“Thousand Acres ;” through the ample chdrbdgh (چارباغ)‎ or 
quadruple garden of which, a straight and spacious avenue 
leads to the river Zendehrid, and the bridge of Julfa (i), or 
of Aliverdi Khan; or, as it is often denominated from the gar- 
dens adjacent, Puli chérbégh. This has been already men- 
tioned and shail hereafter be more particularly described. 


Meanwhile, returning to the city I must remark that if a 
modern statement reduces the mosques to one third of their 
former number, the colleges or madrassehs (44) would appear 
to have multiplied by nearly one half; for Chardin reckoned 
only forty-eight; and in a report given to me at Ispahdn 
eighty-four are noticed; those no longer frequented, being 
included with those still flourishing. Of all the colleges, that 
styled royal Madrasseh Shéhi شاهي)‎ aw, (مدر‎ is considered as 
chief. I suspect however, the accuracy of my living inform- 
ant with respectto the number. Yet in another instance the 
recent calculation is considerably lower than Chardin’s; ac- 
cording to notes which he had collected the publick baths of 
Ispahén amounted in his time to two hundred and seventy 
three. M1’rza’ Ja’n, who resided there in 1811, informs us 
that the city contains about eighty baths, of which the best is 
called Hamdm-e-Khusrau A’kd خسرو اقا)‎ plan). Mr’nza’ Sa’ 
LEH at the same time, inquired their number, and says that 
they amount to about one hundred. My own questions on 
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this subject produced very vague information, fluctuating 
between cighty and a hundred and twenty. 


Ispahdn abounds in those tall, slender, cylindrical towers 
or steeples which the Persians call mindreh, generally con- 
structed of brick and sometimes richly decorated with glazed 
or lackered tiles of various colours. According to a list 
before me, the masjed or “ Mosque of Ali” possesses the lof- 
tiest mindreh; two of great height belong to the Masjed ja- 
maea :(چمعد)‎ two likewise to the mosque of Aka’Cuzma’KLU’ 
(le زراتا‎ one is attached to the mosque of Aur in the 
district of Da’r at 221۸ (دار اشیا)‎ : and there is another which 
indicates by its siugular uame, mindr e serkeh (5,1 re) or 
“‘ vinegar tower ;” the commodity sold by an individual at 
whose expense it was erected. The Minéreh Shahristin 
(مناره ذهرستان)‎ is also very lofty ; but the first that I went to 
see was the tower of Gulbdr (3S or Gulvdr as commonly 
pronounced), respecting which Chardin’s account had exci- 
ted my curiosity ; those who showed it, however, did not 
point out any circumstance’ in its construction particularly 


remarkable. 


A respect almost natural for ancient trees induced me to 
inquire after those mentioned by former travellers as deserv- 
ing notice ; but my researches were not always successful. 
Of the venerable trunk called chindr stkhteh (چتار سوخته)‎ or the 
“‘ burnt plane-tree,” which existed when Chardin wrote his 
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description of Ispahdn, the name at present only remains; 
transferred from the tree to an ordinary door or gateway, that 
occupies its place at the end of a bézér. 


The celebrated castle of Tabarrak (—55), wilt much disap- 
point those who may expect to find it as represented by 
Chardin, whilst the fcrtifications were yet preserved in a de- 
fensive state ; he enumerates minutely, and without doubt, 
accurately, as usual, the different buildings comprised inside 
its walls and the royal treasures of which it was, in 1676, the 
impregnable depository. Kzempfer too, who visited Persia 
ten or eleven years after, describes it as being still a favourite 
object of admiration ما‎ the citizens, and interesting to for-~ 
eigners. But the last century has robbed it of all its hoard~-' 
ed riches, its strength and beauty; even in the year 1704 Le 
Brun found its ramparts so shattered that a person might see 
thiough them in several places; he thought that to discharge 
a cannon from them would cause their overthrow; and 
strangers he believed were only excluded lest they might 
discover that decay had made still greater progress within. 
‘The ruined walls are now mouldering into heaps of clay. I 
perceived however, from the size, the thickness and height 
of some. towers and bastions not yet fallen, the depth of its 
ample ditch, and the extent of ground which it covers, that 
this must have been a fortress of considerable strength. 
While viewing its remains I was entertained with several 
anecdotes related by two or three Persians, demonstrating 
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the very remote antiquity of its foundation; all those were 
equally absurd as one which I shall record in the words of 
Mr’rza’ Sa‘LeH; adding his comment to prove, what many 
other examples have convinced me, that the present men of 
letters and of liberal education in this country attach but little 
credit to those fictions of their ancestors wherein preterna- 
tural beings are employed as agents.. ‘* The Kelaa or citadel 
denominated Tabarrak,” says Mi’rza° Sa’Len, “ was once 
.exceedingly strong although at present in ruin. Still its 
۰ vestiges remain, such as the ditch, some towers and walls. 
>» [1 is said that Tabarrak was a Di or gigantick demon, who 
“had revolted against the holy king Solomon; but this story 
“is most probably untrue; since we find that every thing in 
و‎ slight degree uncommon or extraordinary is immediately 
> styled the work of-a Demon”(5}. 


It was supposed by Chardin and Kempfer that the name 
of this fortress signified > benediction;” they must have 
sought, therefore, its etymology in the Arabick language; 
but from the story above-quoted, and similar traditions we 
might perhaps infer that it borrowed the name from some 


ooo 


)٩(‏ قاعه OG‏ آن نیز قلعه بسیار مظبوطي بودء است اکرچه حال خرابه 
لیگ حال اثاري از GI‏ باتیست مئل خندق وبرج و جدارش میکویند تبرک ديوي 
پوذبه است که از حضردت سلیما ياغي شده بود شاید قول صمميصي نباشد بسیب 


اینکه هر چیزیکه اندک غرايبتي دارد میکوبتد کار دیواست 
34 دهد 26 MS. Journal of‏ 
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powerful chief, its ancient founder. Yet the Eastern lexi 
cographers of highest authority do not sanction either deri- 
vation, and those excellent Dictionaries, thé Jehdéngtri and 
Burhdn Kdtea, class Tabarrak among words purely Persick, 
and inform us that ‘it expresses, in a general sense, any 
‘ castle or fortress; but, particularly, the citadel of Isfahdan("). 


‘We Jearn from Sueri¥ ap ره‎ AL?’s chronicle that, in 
the year 1387, on a day of memorable atrocity, which the 
servile historian celebrates as an era of victory and honour- 
able triumph, while seventy thousand citizens of Ispahan were 
massacred by the barbarians who gladly obeved their more 
sanguinary chief, Tarsru‘r; this conqueror was stationed in the 
fortress of Tabarrek. Although Petis de Ja Croix, in his trans- 
lation of that chronicle has judiciously cqntented himself with 
a mere statement of the fact, yet it may gratify some readers 
to see how the adulation of a Persian writer has embellished 
the simple circumstance of Ta1mv’n’s retiring into the castle. 
1 find it thus expressed, on referring to the original Manu- 
script; “ And the august monarch, that hero always fortunate 
موز‎ accomplishing his desires, entered the city; and by the 
¢¢ glory of his auspicious arrival he caused Tabarrak to become 


مور 


C7) Lagat حصار اصفاهانرا خوانند‎ Legge کویند‎ Lagan ثبرک-- هر‎ So the 
MS. Dict. JeAdngiré explains 72۵2 -rak and writes the aume of /spahén. By Kemp- 
fer the castle is sfyled ** قلعه برگ‎ Kalahi berdk, i.e, arcem benedictiunis.” (Amanit. 
Exét. p. 168). 
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** an object of envy to that azure or turquois coloured fortress 
>» of the celestial spheres, the fourth region of heaven!”(°) 


Returning through the streets of Ispahdn I shall again re~ 
mark what Milton styles the “busy hum of men” that per- 
vades so many of its crowded bézdérs ; while extensive tracts 
immediately adjoining, covered with ruined houses and pub- 
lick edifices sinking to decay, offer a most dreary picture of 
desolation very strikingly contrasted with the neighbouring 
scenes of life and bustle. 


During the first fortnight of August I found the quicksilver 
in Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rise, on some days, to 97, 99 
and 100. On the fifteenth, at half past three o’clock, there 
was a violent storm of wind and rain, with loud peals of thun- 
der, and much lightning. While this continued, the quick- 
silver in a few minutes sunk from 83 to 76; and within an 
hour to 71; after that, until the last day of this month, my 
journal does not mark a higher degree of heat that89. The 
change had been foretold by natives of this place, whose 
prognostications concerning the weather scarcely ever prove 
fallacious. They pretend, indeed, ما‎ determine with preci- 
sion the very day or even hour when spring shall perceptibly 





eee 


۰ 
را بقر دوم همایون رشک‎ Gab صاحب قران کامکار بشهر درامد و‎  (°) 
حصار فیروزه کار طارم چارم سپهر کردانید‎ 215. Térikh ۶ Taimir, (Book I, cit. 60)., 
In my two copies of this work the name of TABARRAX is spelt یرک‎ 
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succeed to winter, and when summer and autumn are to 
follow in their turns. The power of doing this they have 
enjoyed since the time when, according to an old tradition, 
1۸1111۶ (بلقیس)‎ the Queen of Sheba, having been affected by 
a dangerous malady, king Solomon ascertained, from his 
books of mysterious science, that she could not possibly re- 
cover unless removed to a particular spot, where the four sea- 
sons and their respective periods of wind and rain, heat and 
cold, perpetually recurred at intervals not liable to the vari- 
ation of one moment. After an anxious search throughout 
the world, it was found that Ispahén alone corresponded to 
this description. Hither the fair Barx1’s was transported 
by her royal lover; and to corroborate the truth of this tradi- 
tion (for some strangers have appeared incredulous) the very 
place is still shewn where she resided and regaised her health, 
on a mountain called, from the remains of an ancient struc- 
ture, Takht i Rustam وستم)‎ =). ‘The view annexed will shew 
some general features of those parched, barren, and mostly 
insulated mountains which are scattered numerously over 
the territory of fspahdn, and from the multiplicity of flat 
and hollow intervals between them have caused it to be deno- 
minated Hezér dereh (هزار درم)‎ or “ the Thousand Vallies.” 
This tract, it is said, extends an hundred miles from east to 
west; and appears fifteen or twenty broad in different parts. 
Thesketch which I made at Rabristén-i-Péléd (تبرستان پواد)‎ ۲ 
Piléd’s cemetery, (near the outer gate of the Saadetdbdd gardens 
where we were encamped) represents two of those mountains, 
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4 
highty celebrated in Persian romance like the tract in which 
they stand, as scenes of many heroick and wonderful exploits. 


One. is the Takht i Rustam before mentioned, which the 
spectator, directing his view a few miles southward from 
Ispahan, sees on the right. Its name alludes to some incon- 
siderable ruins crowning the eastern summit; and once (as 
fame reports) the throne or seat of Rusts, that mighty war- 
rior of ancient times, whose ponderous mace wielded by his 
invincible arm, has so often resounded through this “ Region 
“of a Thousand Vullies.” 


* But neither did those remains, of which a particular de- 
scription is unnecessary as they have been minutely delineat- 
ed by Le Brun; nor the consecration of this rock by the visit 
of Solomon and his Queen, according to an anecdote already . 
noticed, so strongly interest my curiosity as the neighbouring 
mountain, on the left, called K tth-e-Sofah (die کوه‎ (: ۵ 
by a more probable tradition almost classick ground ; for it 
is said, that from a place of security contrived oa its steep 
and lofty side, the unfortunate Darius beheld his troops de- 
feated with prodigious slaugher by the Macedonians under 
Alexander. . Its name is derived from an edifice occupying 
a terrace or flat spot, ou the northern side and facing the city; 
this tertace forms a sext or resting place which, in our lan- 
guage may be expressed by the adopted Arabick word Sofa; 
and the villa erected there, about one hundred and fifty years. + 

6. 
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ago, by موه‎ SuxesMa’n سلیمان)‎ als) is sometimes styled his 
takht (تشت)‎ or throne. What this summer-house may have 
been in its founder’s time, the engraver of Kzmpfer’s view, 
taken about 1684, has barely enabled us to conjecture (Amosn- 
it. Exot. p. 197). Le Brun describes it as containing several 
handsome apartments shaded with trees of various kinds and re- 
freshed by a fall of water (Voyages, ch. XL). His view, which 
may be deemed correct, represents its aspectin 1704. Butsome 
changes and considerable decay, not perceptible, however, at 
the distance of three or four miles, have been occasioned by the 
lapse of little more than a century. When seen from the ce- 
metery above mentioned, the edifice seems to fill a smal} nq- 
tural chasm of the mountain, about half way up its side; but 
from a ruined gumbed (کنید)‎ or tower near it, the various build- 
ings appear as in Pl, LVIII, No.1. These I was induced 
to sketch, not so much by any beauty or remarkable circum- 
stance in the structure, as on account of one tradition that 
indicates this to be the station of Darius; and it is sufficiently 
high to command a very extensive prospect, But other 
reports exalt the monarch to a more elevated region and place 
him where the remains of walls are seen immediately over the 
summer house. To reach them, however, by scrambling al- 
most perpendicularly from below, or indeed in a more circuit- 
ous manner from any side, was a task so difficult and danger- 
ous, that of several gentlemen and attendants with whom I 
rode one day to the Kis e Sofah, an English artillery-man 
alone succeeded in ascending to that second stage; there he 
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found only some remains of masonry on a small flat terrace; 
but he could perceive that the approach had once been ren- 
dered more easy by a path, now scarcely passable, which 
seemed to encircle the mountain in a direction nearly hori- 
zontal ; exhibiting at some angles the vestiges of a parapet, 
and of towers on the most prominent parts, We could also 
discern from our lower situation, that even the very summit 
had once been decorated or fortified with some building as- 
signed to Darius bya third account; this likewise relates, that 
Sua‘u SuLeima'y’s villa of which we examined the apart- 
ments at our leisure, occupied a spot formerly reckoned sa 
ered as the residence of a Dervish (درویش)‎ or hermit, whose cell 
was in the dark natural cavity behind an edifice on the left ; 
here, it is said, a fountain of limpid water issued from the 
rock, over-shadowed .by majestick planes and cypresses, 
which during a succession of nine hundred years were held 
in superstitious veneration, a compliment tothe holy pir (4) 
or elder, whose long-established sanctity inspired every visi- 
tor with religious awe. Of those ancient trees I sought in 
vain some relick; a few of more recent growth (perhaps 
coeval with the building), appear as in the view (Pl. LVIIJ) 
two being pre-eminently conspicuous at a distance of many 
miles. 


With the original trees, this place seems to have lost its 
sacred character, and during the last century, the villa has been, 
@ scene of most profane merriment and of the grossest de~ 
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“bauchery. No longer frequented by its royal owners, it is 
stripped of its splendid furniture ; the doors have been re- 
moved, its roof has partly disappeared, and it occasionally 
serves the profligates of Ispahdn, as a retreat, where, with 
their effeminate dancing and singing boys they enjoy the 
forbidden delights of wine, and indulge in excesses the 
most criminal. Of some rooms, the gilding and painting 
have not yet decayed; and I ‘found written on the walls 
many records of those who had visited the place within 
forty or fifty years. Among them had been some Jews, and 
prefixed to their names appeared the Persian word yddgdr 
(یادگار)‎ or memorial, thus expressed مد دید‎ in Hebrew letters. 
Here also the French travellers, Olivier, De Nerciat and Bru- 
guiere had inscribed their names. 


Returning once from the Kuh e Sofah to our camp, I rode 
through a spacious garden or chérbégh of which the avenues 
were in several places unpaved; the cisterns and conduits 
without water; and even the few remaining trees wore a me- 
lancholy appearance of neglect, corresponding to the perfect 
desolation of many stately mansions adjoining. These have 
been untenanted since the Afghdns (افغان)‎ under M1’x Mau- 
MU‘D (میر ممنمود)‎ OCCupied them in 1722 while besieging حول‎ 
pahdn(?y. OF the magnificent apartments, however, which 


The horrors of this siege, equal to any recorded in ancient history, have been‏ نم 
deseribed by the Polish Jesuit Krusinski, who personally witnessed them, (See his‏ 
History of the Revolution of Persia, published by the Pere du Cerceau); and they are‏ 
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they contained, some beautifully decorated with stuccoed 
work, and walls and ceilings richly painted, still seemed so little 
injured that I thought them capable of being rendered, at a tri- 
fling expense, again habitable aud commodious; but in this 
country an insulated dweiling is never secure, and for mutual 
protection several must be at once inhabited or all must be 
suffered to decay; it is not probable that the suburbs wiil 
be peopled while half the city continues in a state of ruin. 


‘Near this garden in the wall of some decayed edifice, a 
door, turning on an upper and lower pivot, all formed of one 
solid stone, attracted my observation; it was about four feet 
six inches high; two feet and three quarters wide and almost 
five inches thick. I have since found that similar doors of 
stone are not uncommon throughout Persia. 
ج مه هه و چم میج مج و وه دجم و ره موه واه و هو جوم ویو‎ 


noticed in the «Histoire de Perse depuis le commencement de ce siecle,” (the eight- 
eenth), of M. Ia Mamye Clairac, on authorities which cannot be disputed, ‘The inhu- 
bitants of Ispahin were compelled by famine to devour not only mules and horses, 
but dogs and other creatures which their religion taught them to consider as unclean. 
A woman endeavouring to strangle a cat was heard to exclaim at every scratch or bite 
‘that she received “ Thou strivest in vain, I'll eat thee notwithstanding.” ‘The leaves 
and bark of trees were ground into a kind of meal and sold by weight; shoe-leather 
was boiled and used as food; at length human flesh became the chief support of many 
miserable wretches; who for awhile were coutent with what they could collect from 
bodies that filled the publick streets; bat some were induced to murder their fetlow- 
citizens, and, it is even said, that parevts killed and devoured theirown children. From 
the MS. Memuirs of Avi Ha zt’, (mentioned in Vols I. p. 4) we learn that “a crust or 
«Jump of bread was sold et so high a price as four or five ashrofis, or pieces of gold toin. 
رسیده بود‎ bel پنج‎ Jee? al قرص‎ S.A pound of bread, according ما‎ 
Kusinski, attaued, ia September, the price of thirty shillings; and, in October, of above 
fifty, Among the calamities of this memorable siege ALI 13۸2۱ Juments the destruc- 
tion of his library which comprised about five thousand volumes, Arabick and Persi« 
an, many enriched with the marginal notes of his learned ancestors, 
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Some Armenians having one day applied for medical ad- 
vice, I accompanied Mr. Sharp, the Surgeon, to Judfa, where 
we visited an infirm old man, and were regaled by his friends 
and children with sweet-meats, cakes, and a cordial made of 
the strongest arrack extracted from grapes and saturated with 
spices. We were permitted to inspect the places of worship, 
and ihe convent of nuns, or ** Damsel’s Church,” Kelisid-i- 
Dukhterdn (کلیسیا دختران)‎ as the Persians call it. We saw, 
likewise, those pious virgins themselves; among eighteen of 
whom, but one possesed, as I thought, evena moderate share 
of beauty. By them too, we were treated with the ardent 
cordial. Of the churches and chapels formerly thirteen in 
number, seven, as 1 heard, still exist; the two or three that 
we saw were profusely ornamented or rather lined with pic- 
tures of saints executed by no very masterly hand; and some 
extraordinary representations of hell, of the infernal tor- 
ments, and portraits of the principal devils. 


Julfa comprehends an extensive tract, with its gardens; of 
which one, denominated .the Khatifahs (** Bagh-i-Khaltfah” ) 
خلینه)‎ eh), has in some years, produced twenty thousand mans 
of quinces. But this town has suffered in the general de- 
crease of Persian population; it was supposed to contain, as 
Kempfter declares, about the year 1685, no fewer than thirty 
thousand souls; and according to the account that I re- 
ceived from a native, it comprised, in the time of Sua‘n Ane 
BA‘s, two thousand. houses or families of which the number 
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is now reduced to three hundred and fifty, or at most four 
hundred. The inhabitants are christians, whose fore-fathers 
that monarch forcibly removed from their original place of 
residence at Julfa in Armenia, allowing, them, as an indem- 
nification for his tyranny, to bestow the name of that ancient 
city on the territory allotted as their new abode; he made, 
however, a more substantial recompense, in affording them 
personal protection and encouraging their commercial tran- 
sactions. But his successors, adopting the ruinous system 
of excessive taxation, of imposts and confiscations regulated 
only by caprice or avarice, have reduced to misery the scanty 
remnant of that once flourishing and numerous colony; and 
its present members are daily exposed to the brutal insolence 
of their Muhammedan neighbours. 


At Julfa also reside eighteen or twenty catholicks whom 
we found in such poverty and distress that even a few guin- 
eas or tumdns subscribed by the English gentlemen were re- 
ceived with most grateful acknowledgments, by them and 
their Bishop. The Ambassador having bestowed immediate 
relief, exerted his influence for the permanent benefit of all 
the christians living in this place; he solicited an amelioration 
of their circumstances from the Amin ad’douleh, and a res- 
toration of some important privileges granted to their ances- 
tors by the monarch who first transported them from their 
native land. 
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The bridge of Julfa is sometimes called, as I before ob- 
served, the Pul-i.chérbagh from those gardens of Hezdr jertb 
beyond the river, to which it leads; or the bridge of Aur 
vervi Kua’x, after the general at whose expense it was 
erected about two hundred years ago, The view given in 
Pl. LVI, (No. 3), I took from the Dervdzeh-Meiddn-i-Su- 
leimdn Beg ,(دروازد میدان سلیمان بیک)‎ the gate of a Meidén or 
piece of ground bearing the name of Suterma‘n Bec; this is 
situate close to the Zendehrad on its southein bank, and not 
far from the palace of Saadetabéd. 


Of that handsome bridge which some have considered the 
most wonderful specimen of Persian architecture, many ex- 
cellent delineations representing its near appearance may be 
found in the works of different travellers, who have accurately 
described its singular construction; its lower row of thirty 
four arches ; the covered galleries on each side, and the pas- 
sage under it. Amiong. the recesses of its battl-ments are 
those small chambers where several indecent pictures so 
much offended the delicacy of Aspna‘s the second, that by 
his order the entrances were closed. . But had it been the 
monarch’s object to preserve publick morals from conta- 
mination he should have to‘ally effaced those vestiges of a 
licentious pencil; there, however, they remain; and the door- 
ways of those chambers. having been during a century filled 
up with brick ‘and lime were opened a few years since at the 
instigation of curiosity ; and such painted scenes of impurity 
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are now disclosed in various compartments on the walls, as 
must have tended to corrupt the innocence of rusticks on 
their very approach towards the capital, and taught lessons 
of extreme depravity to the infant citizens while yet uncon- 
scious that what they learned was vice(), The figures ap- 
pear to have. been executed in a style worthy of better sub- 
jects, and beyond the skill of most modern Persian artists; 
but from the fading colours we may reasonably hope that 
those. pictures will not much longer continue to excite disgust 
or taint. the imagination. In the view is, seen, above the 
bridge, a. mountain distant five or six miles, on which are 
some remains of an edifice not very ancient but occupying, 
as tradition relates, the site of aruined Fire Temple. Hence 
the mountain has been denominated Kah dtesh kadeh (کود اتشکده)‎ 
or dteshgah ۰(اتشکام)‎ 


In the account, already given, of Ispahdén and the river 
Zendehrid, several neighbouring villages have been mention- 
ed, which lay within the compass of our morning rides; I 
shall now briefly enumerate some others; Sin (+0); Garsang 
(کرسنک)‎ and Garkdéb (کرکاب)‎ celebrated for the most delicious 
melons; Nejefabéd (نجناباد)‎ in the territory of Mérbin (41+) 


In the words of Quintilian (Lib. I. cap. 2) “ discunt hee miseri antequam sciaut‏ رم 
«vitia ease.” Notwithsta the grave, decorous and respectful behaviour of young.‏ 
Persians hefore their superiors or elders, I fear that we might apply to them when assem-‏ 
died without restraint among themselves, the passage iramediately preceding that‏ 
above quoted from Quintilian om the education of Roman boys, “ Omne convivium‏ 
«‘obscennis canticis strepit; pudenda dicta spectantur; fit ex his consuetudo, deindo‏ 
“ature”‏ 
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produces admirable grapes, almonds, walnuts, apricots, and 
‘other fruits, and it is said to contain four thousand inhabi- 
tants. Another considerable village is Kélehdén دای)‎ a's) ; 
this yields quinces in great profusion, and according to a 
statement probably much exaggerating the truth, comprises 
fifteen hundred families. But it is chiefly remarkable for an 
Imémzddeh’s tomb, of which the towers are. shaken by a slight 
exertion of any person ascending to theirsummits. Of those 
villages some derive water from wells and candts or subter- 
raneous conduits, others more directly from the 0 
itself. 


During twelve weeks that we resided on its banks, this 
river was in general rendered so shallow by natural drought 
and the innumerable drains which it supplied for the irri- 
gation of land, that many who daily walked across its bed, 
were not wetted above their knees. Yet in some places be- 
tween the bridge of Khdjé and of Aliverdi Khén, the water, 
for a few yards, was from four to seven or eight feet deep. 
These spois though often swept by the nets of Armenians, 
served as nurseries for fish; one very numerous but small 
kind, resembled our bleak, and there were others not unlike 
carp, of which I killed several, twelve or fourteen inches long; 
for, having brought from England the necessary implements, 
a rod, a line and ‘‘all the slender watery stores,” I was in- 
duced, at an early hour of morning, and frequently even 
under a meridian sun, to indulge in angling. It is probable 
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that an artificial fly had never before floated on the surface 
of this stream(**). 


An intercourse of ceremonious or friendly visits led us 
frequently to the houses of great men at fspahdén. On the 
twenty-eighth of August, at five o'clock, the Ambassador 
with all the gentlemen of our party, went in. grand procession 
to dine with the Amin-ad-douleh, and we found that numerous 
guests had been invited to meet us. Politely anticipating the 
wants of Europeans our host had spread his sumptuous feast 
upon a table; and we were accommodated with chairs and 
stools, (many of very antique fashion) and with plates and 
napkins, spoons, knives and forks, not by any means of uni- 
fori patterns.. Sherbet, however, supplied the place of 
wine; a forbidden liquor, which before so many Muselméns, 
jealously watching the conduct of a superior, the hospitable 
Amin-ad-douleh (who had made the sacred pilgrimage) could 
neither venture to taste himself, nor offer to his less scrupu- 
lous friends. We were conducted after dinner through 
various long galleries and winding passages tosome handsome 
apartments where tea, coffee and caledns were served, as 
usual; when the evening became dark, many hundred can- 
dles surrounding a large hawz or reservoir of water, and 
small lamps in surprising numbers were lighted; a band of 


بو هوجو موجه موم موم و موه 







The fishes here seemed ready to seize indis: tely large and smail hooks‏ رم 
dressed in Wales with plain coloured feathers and silk, those which I disguised,‏ 
‘with tinsel and gandy plumage in insitation of the living Persian flies,‏ 
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musicians began to play, and we were entertained with a 
‘brilliant exhibition of fire-works; about nine o'clock at night 
we returned to the camp. 


‘During this feast I remarked that the Amin-ad-doulech’s son, 
Axppatran Kua’n الله خان)‎ ase) a man seemingly above thirty 
years old, the possessor of considerable wealth and governor 
of Ispahdn, but seldom appeared among the guests; and only 
seated himself, as one of the humblest, when invited by the 
words or encouraged by the looks of his father. ‘This reserve, 
however, was not caused by any ill-will or deficiency of 
kindness subsisting on either side; but arose from the filial 
respect which, in every stage and condition of life, the Per- 
sians are thus taught to express. Many similar instances I 
had already witnessed and shall have occasion to notice 
others. This respect is not the right of parental authority 
alone; it is generally extended to seniority among brothers. 


We visited on different occasions AppaLLaw Kua’n and 
his two uncles; who treated us with magnificent repasts. But 
at the house of Anu’: Hassaw Kua’y, we found rooms fur- 
nished in the English style with chairs, tables, sofas, beds, 
mirrors, clocks, and writing desks; besides framed prints 
among which were portraits of many distinguished person- 
ages, the Prince of Wales, Lord and Lady Arden, and others 
whose flattering attentions the Khim had experienced when 
in London; he too, feasted us with a variety of Persian dishes, 
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to which he took an opportunity of privately adding a few 
glasses of excellent wine, rendered mellow by age, and the 
voyage from Madeira to Bengal, whence he had brought it 
seven or eight years before. 


Several of our gentlemen proceeded one morning to the 
house of Ka’zem Wa’LeH («\, (کاظ‎ a celebrated poet whom 
they found composing an epitaph for his own tomb; as he 
‘was a person of remarkable countenance and of venerable 
age, (for he acknowledged eighty years) Colonel D'Arcy ex- 
pressed a desire of sketching his portrait. Wa'Len at first 
objected; but some one present having ironically declared 
that many European monarchs were anxious to possess a 
resemblance of him, the vain old man called for different 
turbans; tried them all on his head, and when satisfied with 
one as sufficiently becoming, sat most complacently while 
Colonel D’Arcy finished an admirable likeness. 


The months of August and September were pregnant with 
extraordinary rumours, and Ispahén was filled with alarm on 
the subject of those Bakhtiéris, whose attacks our guards had 
so much dreaded on the march from Shiréz. The Amin ad 
douleh sent an additional party of Tufangjis (تفنگجي)‎ or mus- 
keteers for the protection of our camp, from which, indeed, 
he recommended, as a measure of security, that we should 
remove inte the city. The Tufangjis discharged their fire- 
arms every hour of the night. The burjes (بری)‎ or towers 
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of Julfa were repaired, and battlements of clay were hastily 
erected on the gate of Suleimdn Beg ,ر(سلیمان بیک)‎ (represented 
in Pi. LVI, 3) which became the station of fifteen or twenty 
soldiers. One report seemed to excite much consternation 
among the citizens ; for it threatened them-with the approach 
of Asap Kua’‘n (اسد خان)‎ or the “ Lion Lord,” and a numer- 
ous body of his fierce Bakhtidris who had vowed to carry 
massacre and pillage into the véry heart of Ispahdn. What 
reasons there existed for apprehending this incursion 1 could 
not learn; but the inhabitants were probably convinced that 
their defences, if assaulted in a spirited manner by four or 
five hundred men, must soon have fallen; and it was not yet 
forgotten, by many living witnesses of the disgrace, that 
ninety desperate fellows had once surprised the governor 
and Jevied contributions on the merchants of Lspahdn{'*). 
مه وه موجه وج وه موم موم موه وم موم مم موه و و ممممموم موم موم‎ 


Yet the inhabitants of Jepahén, regarding their own city as equivalent to half,‏ رس 
the world, (See p. 25), and themselves as far superior to the people of other places,‏ 
have jung entertained a particular jealousy against the Shirdzians. We learn from‏ 
who died in 1520, that on occasion of the massacre to which I‏ (هاتغی) Ha‘riev’‏ 
have alluded (p. 38) the men of Jspakén endeavoured to excite one another's courage‏ 
by saying, “We are Sipéhéniens, lions and tigers (or leopards); we are not Shirdziane‏ 
dreading battle. We turu not away our faces from the blood shedding sword ; we‏ « 
“feel not any inclination to demand quarter.”‏ 
سياهانيانيم شر و پلنک نه شيرازيانيم ترسای ز جنک 
نتابیم EATS‏ خونریز روي بزنبار خواهي نداريم خوي 
ur “ History‏ (تیمور تأمف) T have extracted these lines frum the MS. Taimér Nomeh‏ 
or ۰ Book of Victory ۳‏ (ظر 420( of Taimv’s,” also entitled the Zaffer Némeh‏ 
comprised in about 4500 distichs. Like the four other poems of Ha’T1tt’, this is rare:‏ 
indeed Sir William Jones could not procure (at least in Bengal) any besides the Lait‏ 
of which he printed the Persian teat; (See his preface to.‏ ,)4,5 عجنوی) Majain‏ 
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Such an alarm was scarcely counterbalanced by news which 
soon after arrived announcing the surrender of Herdt (هرابت)‎ : 
this celebrated city, as a courier declared, had acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Faren Axi Sua‘u, and agreed to pay 
him an annual tribute; it was also whispered, but not very 
confidently, that the Russians had retired from some of their 
posts in Georgia; and that the Turkish government would 
allow the Persians to make an attack on ABDAR’RAUMAN 
(عبد الرحمن)‎ Pdshé of Baghdad ; for this. purpose, it was said, 
the prince of Kirmdn Shéh had made great preparations; 
purchased all the wheat and barley iu his capital; and was 
actually commencing his march, with thirty thousand armed 
men, besides followers of the camp; and that resolving to 
conquer or die, he had taken with him his caffen (کنی)‎ or 
winding sheet. Being of all the kings sons reckoned most 
enterprising and warlike, described asMeily rashéd (خيلي رشید)‎ 
and séheb e shamshir شمشیر)‎ —-»\e), extremely brave and cle- 
ver, and “lord of the sci 





tar,” or expert in wielding the 
sword; some profound politicans of Ispahdn were almost in- 
clined to wish that he might not succeed in this design 





peeerececcocccccccccososoooce: 


that publication). Of the Zefuhéntans it may be here remarked that if they despised the 
people of other places, they have quarrelled bitterly, daring many centuries, among 
themselves, being divided into two parties or factions which, as the “ blues and greens” 
formerly at Constantinople, have frequently rendered their city 2 scene of tumult and 
discord, and stained its publick placea with blood. To hese factions, originally 
proceeding from some slight difference of religious opinions, HAMDALLAW has 
alluded (See p. 9); they are noticed by Chardin and Tavernier; and Le Brun com- 
pares them to the two parties at Venice, the Nicolotti and Castellani. (Voyages, p. 
196, Amst. 1718). 
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against the Pdshé, whose troops he could easily induce to 
unite with his own, and assist him in snatching the diadem 
from his father’s brow; he was not, they said, the only prince 
who had determined to struggle for the empire ; and a con- 
test among four or five brothers would probably, on the death 
of Faren. Act Sua’s, deluge the country with blood, al- 
though Aspa’s M1’rza’ who governed at Tabriz, was ge- 
nerally regarded as heir apparent. After a silence of some 
days we were surprised to hear that the Turkish forces had 
completely defeated the Prince of Kirmdnshdh; but subse- 
quent and more authentick rumours affirmed that no battle 
whatsoever had occurred. Of these aftairs, however, all con- 
sideration was dissipated among us in camp, on the arrival 
of a Tétdr, who brought more interesting intelligence from 
our European friends, transmitted by Mr. Stratford Canning, 
the British minister at Constantinople, in a packet with des- 
patches to the Ambassador. We were four days delightfully 
occupied (I speak from the recollection of my own feelings) 
in answering the letters thus received, after which the Tétér 
set out on his return. Next morning, (August the 36th) 
our Mehméndér, Mi’rza Zex1, having made every neces- 
sary arrangement for his journey to Tehrén was dissuaded 
by the AMI‘N aD DOULEH from commencing it at the hour 
appointed ; for his astrologers had discovered that some as- 
pects of the planets were not favourable to such an under- 
taking. The Vaztr remained at Ispahén until a more auspi- 
cious moment two days after. 
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People now reported that the king would soon honour 
this city with his presence, and reside in it probably several 
months; he had been for some time with the army, but ru- 
mours were also circulated, representing him as dangerously 
ill and unable to travel. The Amin ad’douleh at length was 
favoured, on the 8th of September, with a letter from his 

. royal master, who fixed on Tehrdn to be, as usual, the place 
of his winter residence. It was therefore decided that the 
embassy should proceed to that capital through Kum and 
Cashdn, instead of going by way of Hamaddn to Tabriz, as 
had been originally proposed. 


Meanwhile sickness diffused itself at Saadet&bdd, not only 
among the Europeans, but their Asiatick attendants. Bilious 
disorders became frequent and violent; whilst many were 
affected by those complicated feverish agues which the Per- 
sians call (33 (تب و‎ tabu larz(**), The nights had been, from 
the middle of August, so cool that some laid additional blan- 
kets on their beds; about the first of September the noctur- 
nal warmth returned, and I found that one sheet was a suf- 
ficient covering. Attwo o’clock after noon, on the third, 


هم و وم ممممیی 


(% Tab, (3 pronounced teb by the Turks, and tup, as I understand, by the 
Indians who generally write it تپ‎ ( signifies a “fever,” and in this sense contributes 
to form the name of Tabriz, as we learn from geographical MSS. and many popular 
epigrams. One poet whom I shall quote more particularly in my account of Tabriz, 
playing on the name of his native city, decleres “ that its soil is amber, and its air Zeb. 
«+ vis” or fever-dispelling; تب ریز‎ Ob که خاکش عذبرست و‎ 
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Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose to 96 in the shade; on the 
nineteenth at the same hour it stood at 89; and on the 
thirtieth at 84. 


A bilious fever, attended with delirious ravings, proved 
fatal to the Ambassador’s English coachman; he died at the 
age of twenty three-years, and we all attended the interment 
of his body on the thirty-first of August, in the Armenian 
cemetery. Mr. Sharp, the Surgeon, early in September, 
was reduced to a very alarming state of weakness; and at the 
same time KuoseH AreEtu'N, a venerable Armenian, and 
treasurer of our Embassy, lay at the point of death. About 
the tenth, Sir Gore Ouseley felt symptoms of indisposition 
which, after some days, became extremely dangerous. 
Lieutenant Willock, also, was confined by such violent illness 
that his recovery could scarcely have beenexpected. During 
the last week of this month (September) a comet was visible 

every night(**). 


On the first or second of October the weather became cool 
at night and morning; this change, perhaps, was beneficial 
to the European invalids, but much annoyed the palankin- 
bearers, shivering Indians who had never before endured a 


ج نج وج و جم جو ج وج وه م و مهو موه وج موم موم مجموم جوم جوم ومممموممو وه 


Dr. Herschel, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, (for 1812)‏ رم 
mentions that this comet first became visible to the maked eye about the middle af‏ 
August, 1811; and that the luminous phenomenon which we call the comet's tail was,‏ 
on the 15th of October, upwards of one hundred millions of miles long, its greatest‏ 
breadth being at that time about fifteen atillions of miles.‏ 
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sensation of cold. In the city, at this time, daily deaths were 
numerous beyond the usual average of mortality; many per-~ 
sons, young and vigorous, fell victims to the illness of a few 
hours(**). The trees now began to shed their leaves ; there 
were strong and frequent gusts of wind; and during the 
seventh and eighth soon after mid-day several clouds obscured 
the sky, and for some minutes it was impossible to ascertain 
the hour by a sun-dial; 1 had not before observed in Persia 
such a circumstance as this. 


16 had been determined that our journey towards Tehrén 
should commence about the middle of October; and on the 
twelfth Sir Gore Ouseley proceeded in a Takht-ravdn, 
نت روان)‎ described in Vol. 1. p. 251) being still weak after his 
illness, to return the Amin ad’douleh’s numerous visits (which 
were sometimes of unreasonable Jength, three or four hours) 
and to take leave; most of the gentlemen accompanied him. 
The minister presented a handsome sword and belt orna- 
mented with jewels, on a silver tray, to the Ambassador, 


هه هوجو موجه ویو جوم ممموه وج موم موم مممموهو Pe‏ 


who. sometimes visited as‏ عیلس these I must notice ABBA's A‘LI‏ ومممه رمق 
in the camp; he was a remarkably handsome man and had acted with credit in the‏ 
magisterial department. Feasting one day in perfect health with several compa-‏ 
nions, be heard that some of his intimate friends had suddenly died: this circumstance‏ 
probably induced him to refléct on the precarious tenure by which life is held; be‏ 
abruptly left the entertainment and proceeded to the nearest burial-ground, where he‏ 
inquired the price of a grave suitable for himself, Being very tall he agreed to pay‏ 
a few pence more than the two or three riéie, usually charged on ordinary occasions;‏ 
he then chose a particular spot for his own interment; saw the earth opened, went‏ 
the directions he had given,‏ ما home, died the uext day, and was buried according‏ 
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who at the same time, received letters from the king, brought 
by a Persian courier, and despatches with English news- 
papers, by a Tétdr from Constantinople. 


On our return through the Chérbdgh, an old blind man 
with a white beard, standing under the gate-way, solicited us 
for alms. I had often remarked him in the same place; and 
now learned, from another person, some particulars of his 
lamentable history. Ile had once beena chief or nobleman 
of high’ rank and considerable fortune, in one of the north- 
eastern provinces ; where a hundred servants attended him 
whenever he rode forth from his princely mansion; but hav- 
ing incurred the envy or suspicion of Aka MuuammMep 
Kua‘n, (that tyrant who bequeathed the government of 
Persia to his nephew the present king), he was stripped of all 
his wealth by arbitrary confiscation, and deprived of sight, 
a greater blessing, by heated plates of metal drawn across 
or held close before his eyes. In blinding persons of mean 
condition, the point of a knife or dagger is frequently used. 


We employed ourselves on the thirteenthin preparations for 
our journey ; and I finished several views and ground-plans of 
the edifices that decorated or rather constituted the Saadee- 
باه‎ or * Residence of Felicity.” Among these, the princi- 
pal structure has been delineated in Pl. LVI; another in Pl. 
LVIL; and the ichnographical sketches are given near the 
end of this volume, and explained in the Appendix.. 
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Among several Manuscripts which I purchased soon after 
our arrival at Ispahdn, was a poetical work composed during 
the full splendour of this palace; the original perfection of 
its water-works, and beauty of its shady avenues, and of the 
luxuriant flowers that embellished their variegated borders. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Gulzdr-e-Saadet or Rose bed of Prospe- 
rity, 2 poem in praise of the gardens and edifices at Saad- 
“ etdbdd"('5), composed about an hundred and ten years ago. 
Besides the poem written to celebrate these gardens, I procured 
during my residence under the shade of their noble chindr-trees, 
many other Manuscripts; among which some are only beau- 
tiful copies. of Arabick or Persian works, already !:nown in 
the great libraries of London or Oxford, Paris or Leyden; 
but three or four may be considered as extremely rare; it is 
doubtful, indeed whether any duplicates of them exist in 
Europe; they shall be noticed in another part of this work. 
But Ispahén did not furnish even one of those ancient Ara- 
bick and Persian Manuscripts, that the booksellers undertook, 
and probably endeavoured to procure, according to a list 
which I had given them immediately on my arrival. Some 
gems and a few medals (represented in Pl. LIX) were the 
chief result of my researches among sarrdfs (صراف)‎ or money 
changers, and (دثل) تفا‎ or persons employed by shop- 


ooo 





Seeecceseocccccocoocsoscoosooooe: 


مثنوي مسمي YG‏ سعادت در تعریف DEL‏ و عمارات سعادتاباد Hts title is‏ رس 

‘and it comprises about three hundred and fifty distichs. ‘The same volume contains 

‘a poetical description of Yezd (oz) and ether compositions, occupying nearly one. 
huadred and fifty octavo pages. 
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‘keepers to carry about specimens of their goods and to sell 
trifling articles of various kinds. From one deléi 1 pro- 
cured a small parcel of the Ainnd and rang, used in giving to 
the beard a fine glossy black tinge; these substances shall 
be noticed in the Appendix. 


At Ispahdn the covers of books are ornamented in a style 
peculiarly rich; and they often exhibit miniatures painted with 
considerable neatness and admirably varnished. I purchased 
many loose covers of different sizes, containing representa- 
tions of the finest Persian flowers delineated from nature in 
exquisite colours, and with minute accuracy. 


Most provinces of the kingdom are supplied by this great 
city with pencases or Kalmddns نلمدان)‎ generally pronounced 
Kalndoon) made, like the book-covers, of pasteboard, and 
sometimes equally beautiful in their decorations; of those 
cases may be seen, in one shop, parcels three or four feet 
high, comprising many hundred, of various patterns, and of 
2ll prices from a shilling or half-riéd to three or four guineas 
or taémaéns. Out of such heaps I selected thirty, some on ac- 
count of their particular devices, and others as presents for 
my friends in England. The Kalmdén consists of two parts; 
one resembling a drawer, from five to nine or ten inches long; 
generally about one inch in depth and a little more in width. 
‘The other is a sheath or cover made to close upon and fit the 
drawer with great exactness. The last or Miscellaneous 
Plate snows, in fig. 1, the form of a kaimdén as stuck in the 
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girdle or carried in the pocket. Fig. 2 and 3 represent the 
parts separated (’’). 


Of paper, also, many Sandukcheh (صندوتچد)‎ or small boxes, 
are manufactured at Ispahdn; so tenacious and adhesive is 
the serish ر[سریش)‎ a viscous substance used in their composition, 
that the pasteboard seems to possess all the strength and soli- 
dity of wood. Those boxes in general, are splendidly painted 
and varnished ; some contain, in various compartments on the 
lids, ends and sides, very interesting pictures executed in the 
best style of Persian miniature. The common subjects are 
battles and hunting-parties; but they often exhibit scenes 
from popular romances, among which the favourite seems to 
be Niza’mt’s story, The loves of Kuusrav and Sur‘nin. 


(7) A case properly furnished should contain, I, four or five pens called kalm قلم)‎ 
the Greek and Latin cadapos and calamus), In the Miscell. Plate (fig. 4), a Kalm is 
delineated of the real size. The best of these pens are made of the dark brown or 
blackish nei or reed that grows neur Shishter (in the province of Khiizistdn or Susianga) 
and thence denominated nei Shiishteri شوشتري)‎ 3). HM. The marakhed (مرکب)‎ or 
ink, IM, The duwét (1:9) or ink holder (fig. 5) of brass, silver, mother of pearl 
or other materials, plain or ornamented; a small جع‎ numé نما)‎ ae) ormagnetick 
needle, (which enables the Musefmén while praying to direct his looks towards Meo- 
tah رز‎ is sometimes set under a glass in the duwdt as fig. 5 expresses. ۱۷۰ A تفه‎ 
(gle) 5 this name distinguishes = small knife used for mending pens, from the long- 
bladed knife called kéred -(کارد)‎ V. A Mékrdz (مقراض)‎ or pair of scisvars, for. 
clipping paper. VI. The sang sé (سنک سا)‎ or whet-stone. Fig. 6 shows the exact 
form and size of one now before me. VII. The kates zan (قطع زن)‎ fig. 7; a flat 
and thin piece of horn two or three inches long, on which the pen is laid when its 
point requires cutting. VIII. The 4b duwét kun (5 ly (اب‎ fig. 8; with this 
little spoon, generally made of metal, water is dropped into the duwat for the purpose. 
of diliting the ink when become dry or coagulated. . 
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All the fanciful devices above mentioned combine to de- 
corate one Sandikcheh which I procured, but at a price not 
very moderate; for its cover is enriched with portraits of real 
and living personages; the king seated on his throne, attended 
by some of the princes and chief ministers. That a very 
strong resemblance appeared in the countenances, and that 
the attitudes, state-dresses and ornaments of the figures were 
most faithfully represented, was declared by several persons 
who had frequently been at court; and my own personal ob- 
servation, soon after, confirmed the truth of their assertions, 
To illustrate another chapter, 1 shall Jay before the reader an 
engraving traced from this picture. The box which it adorns 
is about fourteen inches long, the pasteboard being three 
quarters of an inch thick. Most Sandékchehs whether larger 
or smaller are formed nearly oa the same model, which is suffi- 
ciently described in the last or Miscellaneous Plate, No. 9, 
showing the form of mine. 


The artists who make those boxes and pen-cases, very in- 
geniously mount small looking glasses also in frames of paste- 
board; a traveller finds these extremely convenient as they 
lie flat and occupy but little space among his clothes. Some 
are opened like a book, and fastened by means of a hook 
and catch (Misc. Pl. No. 10). Of others the mirror is oc- 
casionally covered by a piece which fits exactly in the paste- 
board frame, and is easily separated from it by a person’s 
nail (Misc. Pl. No.11). These looking glasses are of various 
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sizes and forms, square, oval or octagonal, from five to twelve 
or thirteen inches long and proportionably broad. The 
frames and covers are often neatly painted, and sometimes 
ornamented with Khdtembandi (sisi). 


This is a kind of mosaick-work, used also on boxes, small 
cabinets or chests of drawers, musical instruments and other 
articles. It consists in various patterns formed by laying 
minute pieces of ivory, brass, silver, hard wood, and bone 
stained of various colours, in a bed of such excellent glue or 
cement, that, as it has been said, the wholeis often planed at 
once like a solid board, and thus no inequality remains 
among hundreds or thousands of the component particles; 
this Iam almost induced to believe from the perfectly smooth 
and level surface of some specimens now on my table; one. 
is copied in the Miscellaneous Plate No. 12, 


Po dispose such a multiplicity of those small diversified 
materials within a narrow compass, and in patterns of the 
utmost regularity, was not only an occupation that ensured 
considerable profit to many artists of Shirdz and Ispahdn, but, 
served, some centuries ago, ag an amusing exercise of inge- 
nuity to persons. of illustrious rank.. Dow.sr Sua‘u in his 
“Lives of the Poets,” enumerating the accomplishments of 
Suita‘n AHMED BEN ۸۲25 و(ستطان احمد بن اریبس)‎ Who mur- 
dered and succeeded his brother Huser (حسییی)‎ in the year 
1382, informs us that his musical compositions were highly. 
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esteemed ; and ‘this prince,” says the biographer, “ being 
*‘himself acquainted with many sciences, encouraged them 
۶ ور‎ others; he was the author of excellent verses both in 
۰ Arabick and Persian; and considered a master in several 
> branches of art; such as in painting and gilding, in making 
“bows and arrows, and in Khétembandi”(**). 


That chess, originally an Indian game, has been since the 
sixth, or perhaps the third century of Christ, a favourite among 
the Persians, Doctor Hyde of Oxford sufficiently demon- 
strates in his elaborate > Historia Shahiludii ;” the plates of 
which render it unnecessary for me to describe the table and 
various pieces used in playing. But although the same 
learned writer has traced nard (نرد)‎ or backgammon to ages 
of still higher antiquity, his account not being illustrated by 
any engraved representation, I have annexed the form of a 
takhteh (4333) made at Isfahdn (Misc. Pl. fig. 13). This is of 
chindr-wood, about twenty inches long and twelve or thirteen 
broad, enclosed within a frame or ledge that rises half an 
inch, and prevents the dice from falling over. It is not divi- 


موه موم موم مممه ‏ 





جو همه هو ممم جوج ج جوم مج 


’ Heo. Shan MEE Ms aha ae 
پادشاهي هنرمند و هنربرور بوده اشعار عريي و فارسي نیکو میکوید و درانواع‎ (7°) 

هذر چون تصوير و تذهیب و قواصي و سهامي وخاتم بندي و غی رذلک استاد بودي 
See the Tezkerreh, ot History of the Persian Poets by DowLer Saa’u of Samarcand,‏ 
in bis account of Ha‘riz. Perhaps the finest pieces of KAdtembandi mosaick ever‏ 
brought to Europe are those which Sir Gore Ouseley has caused to be inlaid in doors‏ 


aud tables, now forming some of the most rich and beautiful ornaments of bis house in 
London. 
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ded into two valves, like our European tables; but exhibits a 
middle space either blank or ornamented with pictures of 
birds, flowers or human figures, between the right and left 
painted compartments which contain the marks represented 
by us as pyramids with acute points; here they are parallel 
lines filled up with colours alternately dark and light. On the 
intermediate space above-mentioned thedice are thrown, not 
from a box but from the player’s hand. Such is the form of 
a takhtch-i-nard (0,5 (تعته‎ or backgammon table.. The men 
or muhreh (مپره)‎ are commonly pieces of wood about one 
inch and a half in height, sometimes very neatly turned or 
carved, fifteen being black, the other fifteen either red or 
white. Fig. 14 shows the real size and form of those that I 
brought to England. The dice are generally of bone and 
larger than those now used among us. A knowledge of back- 
gammon acquired in Europe enabled me, almost immedi- 
ately, to contend with Persians at nard; observing, however, 
that they did not allow to doublets, peculiarly, any advantage 
beyond their obvious numerical powers. 


The Indian game Pachis (us) is sometimes played at 
Isfahdn, where I procured the takhteh or board, made in that 
city, and represented by fig. 15, (Misc. Plate). It is of 
chindr-tree wood, and in form resembies a cross; mine con- 
sists of four pieces, equal in size and so contrived that two 
by means of grooves may be united with the other two; each 
piece is ten inches and a half long and above three wide, , 
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divided merely by painted lines, into twenty four compart- 
ments square, and one triangular at the end which joins it to 
the others; thus each piece contains twenty five houses, or 
‘Khdnehs (خانم)‎ as the Persians call these compartments; and 
that number is expressed by the name pachis given to this 
game in the language of Hindéstén. Fig. 16 shows the form 
of one piece separated from the other three; on each, the 
compartments are filled with the same colours and exhibit 
the same ornaments, among which I know not whether we 
may class the Suns, having neglected to ascertain in what 
manner the gameis played. Eight small! she:ls however, are 
used, and as many wooden muhreh (14) or men, four red 
and four black, each above an inch high and of a conical 
form, as in fig. 17. 


Cards did not seem to be much in use, at least publickly 
among thé Persians, who call them Ganjafah (aie). Two or 
three packs which I examined in the bézdér at Ispahdn were 
of European manufacture, and had been brought from Russia. 


Of pictures very neatly executed in water colours, on 
leaves of paper either separate, or collected into books, 
many hundreds were brought for inspection to our tents, 
and offered daily for sale in the shops of Ispahén. 
Among those I found several interesting, as portraits of re- 
markable personages; and others as they illustrated manners 
and customs, representing scenes of frequent occurrence in 
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domestick life; many were recommended as precious relicks 
of the ancient school, if so we may describe works of two or 
perhaps three centuries; to me the oldest appeared the best; 
and such, indeed, the living artists did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge them. Others were chiefly admired for the brilliancy 
of their colours; and a few, though exhibiting mere outlines, 
bore, as they deserved, a price comparatively high; for those 
outlines had been traced by the hand of some Persian Flax- 
man. There was yet another class of miniature paintings 
which evinced in the grouping of figures and general style 
of drawing, considerable skill and ingenuity wasted on sub- 
jects the most offensive to a modest eye. Ofsuch painted and 
outline figures on paper, as may without scruple be presented 
to the reader, I annex specimens among the Plates of 
this volume, and an account in the Appendix; but of 
several offered for sale, those most highly finished were 
unfortunately of such a description as precludes any farther 
notice. 


Some figures painted in oil-colours on canvass, and nearly 
of the natural human size, represented those modern beauties 
who grace the Harems of the wealthy and voluptuous. From 
all that I could learn the fair daughters of Circassia, respect- 
ing whem we Europeans have heard or read so much, are 
confounded by Persians with the lovely damsels of a neigh- 
bouring country under the name of Guryé Ge) or Georgians 
These seem to be most generally admired and are conse- 
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quently sold at the highest prices; while the denomination 
Cherkesi (چرکسی)‎ or Circassian is rarely mentioned. But this 
does not argue an inferiority of charms; taste among the 
Persians, as elsewhere, differs in individuals, and often ap- 
pears depraved to a degree which we can scarcely compre- 
hend. A Khén or nobleman of my acquaintance purchased, 
while we resided at Tehrén, a Calmuck girl whose broad flat 
nose, little angular eyes, and, in short, every feature, contri- 
buted to form what among us would be reckoned ugliness ; 
yet this gratification of caprice cost the Khdn as considerable 
a sum of money as he had paid, on former occasions, for the 
possession of young females who might have been considered 
pretty even in France or England. 


The oil paintings are of various sizes; the best that 1 had an 
opportunity of seeing were from fourto six feet long, and from 
two to three feet wide; the figures in Plate LX I are engraved 
from two in my own collection, and would sufficiently prove, 
what other pictures given in this volume serve to show, that 
female beauty is not much heightened by any elegance of 
Persian drapery. 


I now return to the camp of Saadetébdéd, where we con- 
tinued every night watching the comet, and listening to the 
melancholy yelping of a thousand jackals which prowled 
about the gardens till dawn of day in numerous packs, often 
rushing close by our tents, but running off with the utmost: 
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speed whenever we attempted to surprise them ; two or three, 
however, were shot by persons who guarded the Zavileh (طویله)‎ 
or place where our mules and horses stood at piquet. 


That £fahén abounded in fruit has already appeared from 
the testimony of ancient and modern writers, amply confirm- 
ed by the profusion of our daily desserts in the Sufrch Khd- 
neh (سفرد خانه)‎ or dining-hall of the palace; while grapes, 
melons and peaches of exquisite flavour might have been 
fyund at all times on the respective tables of the English 
gentlemen. ‘To this was added, most grateful when least to 
be expected, during days of excessive heat, the luxury 
afforded by snow and ice; of which, for a few pil ۶ sich 
سیاه)‎ Jy) or half-pence, enough might be purchased to pre- 
serve for two or three hours in its original freshness, a large 
quantity of fruit, and to cool some bottles of wine or bowls 
of sherbet. 


I have mentioned that the thirteenth of October was spent 
in preparations for the journey to Tehrén. On the fourteenth 
we departed from the gardens of Saadetébdd or ‘* Mansion 
“ of Felicity,” passed over the bridge of KAdjé through the 
adjoining chérbagh, bdézdrs and winding streets, and under 
the gate called Dervdzeh Tiékchi(?*), near which are two 


مج موه وج موجه نج جوم 





و وج هه واه ج و جوم و هوجو وموممموه. 


(Tikehi): while‏ توتیی In the Negéristén of Ghafféri I fiud the name spelt‏ رم 
(Tukhchi) in the pages of a work written during our residence at‏ ی . it appears‏ 
dspahén by7a Persian, whose accuracy, however, is questionable.‏ 
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figures of lions rudely carved in stone, each seeming to have 
partiy swallowed a human head, of which the face, at least, 
is visible between the extended jaws; from this gate we pro- 
ceeded along the garden of the Kush Khdneh (توشغانه)‎ or king's 
“ hawk-house,” within half a mile from which we encamped 
on a plain northward of the city, and near the source or 
stream called A’b i Shah pesend (ain (اب شاه‎ which serves to 
supply a multiplicity of candts or aqueducts. Our whole 
march did not, probably, exceed five miles. 


Here we remained one week, amused with receiving or 
paying visits, and furnishing ourselves with various articles 
for which Isfahén has been most distinguished. I explored 
the ruins of villages scattered over the plain in all directions 
near our camp; it is said that they once amounted to thirty ; 
and some must have been considerable in size and respeeta- 
ble from the handsome houses which they contained. Al- 
though pillaged and depopulated by the Afghans almost a 
century ago, many of their chambers yet remain, with vaults 
and stair-cases but little injured; yetno human being is ever 
seen within their walls except some traveller, who wonders at 
finding himself alone in places which might be easily render- 
ed habitable, situate not much above a mile from the walls 
of a great metropolis. It must be confessed that these ruins, 
composed of sun-dried bricks and mud, appear, like many 
modern edifices of Persia, to much greater advantage in their 
outlines on paper than in reality; for the meanness of mate- 
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rials cannot well be expressed in a drawing, however accu- 
rately it may represent forms and proportions. Among the 
ruins nearest to our camp, I sketched a range of buildings, 
as they appear in Plate LX; and from my own tent, part of. 
Ispahan; See the same Plate. 


On the sixteenth several clouds passed along the sky, and 
aslight momentary shower surprised and pleased us; next 
day we were much annoyed by frequent whirlwinds extreme- 
ly violent, which almost overwhelmed us in dust; many litle 
Jerboas called by the Persians miish-sahrdi (مرش صراي)‎ “rats 
‘‘or mice of the desert,” were found alive, near our camp ; 
and other creatures resembling ferrets(*). 


It had been originally proposed that we should begin our 
march on the seventeenth or eighteenth. All the Ambassa- 
dor’s arrangements were made accordingly, and ۸ 
ون وج وج وم مج دوجو نونجم و و ون و و‎ 


(@) These were, perhaps, the Jird which Dr. Shaw found in Burbary, and associates 
with the Jerbéa or ¥erbéa; (Travels, p. 176, Qd. edit. 1757) as two little harmless 
animals that burrow in the ground. By Bruce, in the Appendix to his Travels, a good 
engraved representation of the Jerboa has becn given; and he, like Dr. Shaw, is incli- 
ned to regard this creature (from the extraordinary length of its hind feet, and dispro~ 
portionate shortness of its fore feet) as among the three kinds of Libyan rats or 
mice, which Herodotus styled ما‎ footed از‎ 3 








” Mowy Se yerca rprya avroSe core ot per 
قمع‎ xadeorras, (Lib. 1۷۰ بع‎ 192). The learned Bochart has treated copiously of 
the Jerboa, (Al Yarbia or Yarbiio ¢5) اثیر‎ of Arabian writers) and thinks it to be the 
safan or saphan (1py) of the Bible (Psalm 6۱۷, 18, Prov. XXX. 26) rendered in our 
translation * conies,” pluraily saphanim, D)DY (Hierozoic. Lib, IL. cap 33, under 
the head 9 sephan non est cuniculus sed majoris Muris genus"), Shaw and Bruce, , 
however, are not willing to adopt this opinion. 
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Hassan Kua‘n had been appointed toact as our Mehmdn- 
ddr ; but the great fast of the month Ramaza’n (رمضای)‎ during 
which the Mohammedans abstain from eating, drinking, or 
smoking between sunrise and sunset, wasnow almost termina- 
ted; and no Persian would willingly commence a journey or 
any other business until the new moon had been perceived. 
Early on the nineteenth it was publickly and joyfully pro- 
claimed that this event had occurred ; the day was therefore 
considered as an important efd (عید)‎ or festival,and devoted by 
the true believers to gluttony, the delights of tobacco, and 
sensual gratifications of every kind. Presents were recipro- 
cally given by relations, friends and equals; and offered by 
servants to their masters with the usual compliment and wish, 
eid-i-shumdé mubdrek bdshed مبارگ باشد)‎ lah (عید‎ “may this 
“‘holyday be auspicious to you”(*'). On these occasions the 
gifts are not always of much intrinsick value; but a fruit, a 
flower, or a bit of sweet-meat, serves as a token of esteem or 
of respect. The twentieth day of October was the last of 
our residence here. 


Or “may your festival be blessed or fortunate.” In the Persian sentence‏ رم 
déshed appears to have superseded, within two or three centuries, the origiual, and per-‏ 
haps more correct term, béd (3). On this form of compliment I shall offer some re-‏ 
marks in the Appendix.‏ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Journey from Ispahdn to Tehran. 


N the twenty-first day of October, at six o’clock in the 

morning we left our camp near the Kish Khanch of. 
Ispahén, and baving marched ten miles and three quarters, 
arrived within three hours at Gaz ($). Our road was per« 
fectly flat; with mountains both on the right and left; we 
passed by many of those ruined villages before-mentioned 
and, atthesecond mile,a running stream called A‘b-i-Fazlébdd 
ز(اب تصلاباد)‎ after which we remarked several candts or subter- 
raneous conduits for the purposes of irrigation, but few symp- 
toms of agriculture until we approached our halting-place, 
where some extensive plantations of melons, and of the castor 
and cotton plants were discovered. Gaz, itis said, comprises 
five hundred houses or families; but I think the number ex- 
aggerated by that statement; its caravansera is a handsome 
edifice externally, and constructed of brick not sun-dried in, 
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the usual manner, but hardened by means of fire to the solid~ 
ity and perbaps the durability of stone; yet its inner cham- 
bers were fallen to decay; our tents however rendered us inde- 
pendent of any accommodation that this building might have 
afforded. Gaz, of which the name is written by Arabian 
geographers Jaz و(جز)‎ was considered in the fourteenth cen- 
tury as chief of twelve villages belonging to the district of 
Narkhudrsi (p15) ز‎ this we learn from Hamparian Caze 
vinr, who adds, that “in this village of Gaz (or Jaz) a fire- 
“‘temple had been constructed by Bauman the son of Is- 
وو‎ FENDYA'R’(?). 


Some unfavourable aspect of the stars, (a ready, and to 
Persians a sufficient excuse for laziness or procrastination), 
detained our Mehmdnddr, Anu'’t Hassan Kua‘n, until night 
in the city. Meanwhile his deputy on this occasion, Mu- 
HAMMED Bro (معمد پیک)‎ found much difficulty, through 
some neglect of previous arrangements, in procuring for us 
and for our horses, the necessary sidrsdt or allowance of pro- 
visions. Gaz enjoys a temperate air; the natives reckon it. 
cold ; Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose, however, to 75 at half 
past one o'clock, 


We began our march on the twenty-second at a very 


early hour; the road was excellent, and with the exception 


هن وج و وه عونمم و ممو جع موم و مممو هجو موم موم وم میم 


)*( اسفندیار اتشوارم ساخته بود‎ oe و دربن ده جز بیمی‎ (MS, Nushat al Cull, 
Geogr. Sect. ch, 2, in the account of fefahan.} 
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of one inconsiderable rise, uniformly level; and would have 
presented no other obstacles to wheel-carriages than two or 
three water-courses. We passed some ruined villages and. 
neglected though handsome caravanseras ; and at lengthafter 
a journey of twenty one miles and a half, reached our tents 
near Mércheh-Khirt خوردت)‎ 225+), or as the name is softened 
in pronunciation, Murcheh Khird(*). Here is a mud-buiit 
castle with towers, and the whole place is supposed tu contain 
about two hundred houses. To these belong some gardens 
which produce fruits of various kinds, and some fields where 
cotton and castor, wheat and barley were cultivated. Near 
the village we remarked a Caravanseré, which the Amin ad 
douleh’s workmen were, or scemed, engaged in repairing. 


On the twenty-third, at five o’¢lock in the morning, we set 
out from Murcheh Khirt, after a night so extremely cold that 
the water was frozen in some of our tents. At ten we alight- 
ed ncar the caravansera of Akd Kemél péiin (yx و(اتا کمال‎ or 
> the lower ;” so called to distinguish it from another situate 
one stage farther towards the north(?), We travelled this day 


© But in the MS. Nuchat al euléb (Chap. of Roads and Stages) I find the name 
written Mircheh Khir ۰(مورچه خور)‎ This place was the scene ofa memorable battle 
fought on the twelfth und thirteenth of November in 1729, when Na’pex Sua‘u de- 
feated the Turks and Afghans. 





The Persians seldom take much trouble in giving the true sound to Arabick‏ رم 
4’g¢4, and often simply‏ واقا or‏ آغا letters of difficult pronunciation; but generally call‏ 
in the well known and ouce formidable name of A’k a’ MuuAMarzD, the pre-‏ ده Aé,‏ 


sent monarch’s uncle. I remarked that péiin (پاییی)‎ which distinguishes the first 
caravansera as ‘‘ the lower,” was commonly pronounced pdiun, 
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fifteen miles and a half, over a flat and dreary waste; the road. 
was good, but destitute of houses, of men, trees, and even of 
shrubs. We found, however, the solitary caravansera, which 
owes its foundation and its name to Aca’ Kema’t, (an offi- 
cer of the Harem under one of the Sefevi princes) a handsome 
structure; and here too we saw several masons employed, I 
was endeavouring to recollect some instance of a publick, or 
indeed a private edifice in Persia, besides this and the cara- 
vansera of Murcheh Khért, being rescued from decay by 
timely reparation, when it was maliciously, and perhaps 
falsely whispered, that the labours of those workmen had 
commenced at our approach, and would terminate on our de- 
parture; as they were hired merely to excite in the Ambas- 
sador such an opinion of the Amin ad’douleh’s zeal for the 
conveniency of travellers and the improvement of his coun- 
try, as might be favourably reported to the king; this artifice, 
however, seems to me improbable, as it was contemptible and 
unnecessaty ; for we had already witnessed daily at Ispahdn 
the numerous splendid and useful works devised by that 
minister and executed at his expense. This day the Ther- 


mometer at noon rose to 71; but the night was exceedingly 
cold. 


Our march of the twenty-fourth commenced before six and 
ended about ten o’clock, when we halted at the caravansera 
of ۸۵ Kemdl bald (Xu) or ‘‘the upper,” having advanced ina 
northern direction thirteen miles. When nearly haif-way we_ 
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saw on the left some villages which constitute Jéshghdn 
ر(جرشنان)‎ 2 place celebrated for the manufactory of carpets. 
Our path was in many spots extremely rough and stony, and 
every where barren; itis therefore called, as a Persian informed 
me, the réh-e-bidbéni (راد بياباني)‎ or “desert road.” Its inequa- 
lities of surface were numerous, but the hills not very high; 
and I remarked that most of our ascents from the southern 
side exceeded by a few feet or yards the descents on the 
other; thus the general surface appeared to rise in our pro- 
gress towards the north. 


Our tents were placed near a caravansera recently con- 
structed, indeed scarcely finished, by the Amin ad'douleh; 
the old caravansera, about a mile distant, being no longer 
frequented from an alleged scarcity of water. YetI found 
on visiting it, a stream by no means scanty, murmuring near 
the back of this deserted edifice, which was still spacious and 
handsome; the stream flowed from an adjoining village where 
some houses were almost perfect, though none had been in- 
habited for many years. Here were two large willows, vene- 
rable in their decay; and near the new caravansera some 
younger trees of which I was induced to ascertain the num- 
ber, a Persian having declared, in the usual mode of vague 
amplification, “that to him they seemed five hundred, or 
«* perhaps a thousand ;” neither he nor I could reckon more 
than eighty. It was here discussed whether we should pro- 
ceed to Cashdn by way of Kuhrid or of Sow; the former was 
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preferred as affording shorter stages and more convenient 
halting places for the invalids(*). 


To a day of pleasant temperature (for the Thermometer 
did not rise above 60) succeeded a night so cold that we were 
scarcely enabled to defend ourselves by means of additional 
bed-clothes from the frost which converted into ice much of 
the water in our matarrehs or leathern bottles (described in 
Vol. I. p. 247; Misc. Pl. fig. 12). Ofthe large and handsome, 
but deserted caravansera, I made a sketch from which is 
engraved fig. 18 in the Miscellaneous or last Plate of this 
volume. 


After a ride of fifteen miles we arrived on the twenty-fifth 
at Kuhrid (0,2); our path in various places bad and stony led 
us over many bills, and through one narrow mountain pass 
or gardench (425) which would not admit two horses abreast. 
We saw several rats of an extraordinary size; the Jerboas 
were numerous, and some gentlemen of our party shot hares, 
partridges and wild ducks. Although the leaves were falling 
very fast at Kukrid, the multiplicity of its trees, (baffling my 
powers of enumeration) and its verdant fields, amply indem- 
nified the eye for that naked and barren expanse over which 
it had so widely and hopelessly ranged during the last three 


جه جح وه جه وه و ممو وج وم موم جوم ممو مممن موم مج و موم و و موم مممممیوم 


) Sow (of which I have never seen the name written in Persian) was said to be a 
large village with a handsome caravansera, about twenly-three miles Northward of 
Mircheh khkért, and seven or eight miles Eastward of the road that we took. 
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days. This place is justly celebrated as one of the pleasantest 
2in Persia, and comprehends two villages; Kuhréd giving the 
general denomination, though comprising but one hundred 
and fifty houses or families ; while the other, Juindn ,(جوینان)‎ is 
said to contain above two hundred; these are abundantly 
supplied with water by a beautiful stream which accompa- 
nied us during the last half hour of this morning’s ride from 
a place where the roads of Sow and of Agé Kemdl unite(*). 
The houses situate on the steep sides of a hill, almost scem 
to stand one upon another. Below is the caravansera; and 
near it, on arising ground, the remains of an old castle; be- 
tween various eminences the valley appears, richly cultivated, 
and finely diversified with gardens, fertilized by the stream 
above mentioned, and yielding in great quantities most adini- 
fable fruit. We thought the walnuts and apples particularly 
excellent. From a spot near the ruined*castle I sketched 
part of this village, as in Plate LV1H; but it appears to much 
greater advantage in a different point of view as accuratcly 
وه هجو وه و و موم موم موم عومجم مو و وم موم موم وه عمممو هوجو‎ 


©) This “ River of "60لا‎ according to KAMDALLAM, “ ftows from the moun- 
«tain of Khdnsér ; und having passed through the territories of Jerbédekin, Luristin 
‘‘and Kum, its waters ia the spring season ure Jost subterraneously after 9 course 
+ of thirty five fursangs. 
جربادتان و لرستان و تم میکذرد و ابش‎ cul از کود نعانسار براید‎ oad اب‎ 
در مغاره منتهي میشود طولش سي و پنیج فرسنک باشد‎ her بیرزه در‎ 
(MS. Nuzhat al culéd, ch. of Rivers). I have here spelt KAdmsar as in the Manuscript 
(خاتسار)‎ ۶ but im modern works the name ix mostly written Kaudneér (خوانسار)‎ 
aad the southern Persians invariably pronounce it Khoonsér, ‘This town is described 
as situate in one of the most fertile aud beautiful parts of Persia; being about ninety 
miles nurth-eastward from Jafahén, 
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delineated by Colonel Johnson in the tenth plate of his very 


interesting ‘‘ Journey from India to England,” p. 133. . 


Here the Ambassador encamped as usual; but all the other 
English gentlemen, and "تصش‎ Hassan Kua’n, found suf- 
ficient accommodation at the caravansera; where in my 
chamber or vaulted cell the Thermometer at two o’clock did 
not rise above 50. Near this is the green roofed tomb of an 
Imdmzddeh, or holy personage whom the journal of M1’xnza’ 
Sa‘Len styles میرگ‎ za’pDEu HuseExrn son of the iustrious 
Indm Mv'sa Ca’2Em; جناب امام موسي کاظم)‎ oly (شاء‌زاده حسیی‎ 
‘‘and from the summit of an eminence here,” as the same 
journalist affirms, “‘may be seen, in one direction, the 
great mountain Damévend three stages beyond Tehran; 
“and in another the city of Isfahén with its adjacent 
“territories and: the neighbouring hills”(*). The village 
of Kuhriéd is a district considered as dependent on 
C4éshén; and according to the “table of roads and stages,” 
given in Hampauxran’s Geography, is distant from that city 
eight farsangs(’); our actual measurement would scarcely 





weeerececcosocecetcenee 


)°( و کوه بلندي واقعست که چزانچه در بلاي ان هرکس میرود کود دماوند 


گه سه مذزل oe‏ ازطیرانست و کوه و شپرو سواد اصفهانرا مي بیاد 
رها SA‏ تمد 2 CMS. Journal of‏ 


@) See his Winerary من کاشان الي اصفهانن‎ «from Céshén to فا‎ which thus 
از کشا زا ده قهرود هشت فرسنک دامع‎ _ ۰ From Céshén to the village of Mubrid, 
eight fursangs,” (MS. Nuahat al Culiib, ch. of roads and stages). 
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allow twenty six miles to the road by which we travelled; 
perhaps another more circuitous was, from some local cir- 
cuustance, preferred in the time of that author. 


The ingenious Chardin thinks it not improbable that, as 
some European writers have asserted, the valley of ۳۵۵ 
was the scene of Darius’s last moments (Tome III, p. 88, 
Rouen, 1723). An examination of this opinion will find 
its place in a future work better adapted than the present 
to discussions on subjects connected with the history of 
Alexander. 


On the twenty-sixth we did not leave our manzil before 
seven o'clock in the morning. The road during this day's 
march was in general bad, rugged and stony, and rendered 
uneven by numerous hills; but these, for the first three or 
four miles near Kuhréd were beautifully wooded; and com- 
bined with the subjacent valley, its winding limpid streams, 
the well cultivated fields which they watered, and the thickly 
planted gardens, to constitute such scenery as even in Wales 
might be reckoned most ‘‘romantick and picturesque.” 
Passing by the village cemetery I remarked the image of a 
lion very rudely carved in stone, like that before noticed at 
Dirés, (Vol. 1. p. 270); and on the slabs covering many graves 
were chiseled the figures of cypress-trees. 


Between the fifth and sixth mile of our journey we came to 
that great band (s,) or dike which Sua’n و هورگ‎ constructed 
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for the purpose of restraining and collecting mountain tor- 
rents and the water of dissolved snow. This band is an im- 
mense wall, apparently from forty to fifty feet high between 
two precipices; a winding path has been cut on the left side, 
but so dangerous did it seem at one projecting corner of the 
rock, that Lady Ouseley was induced to leave her palankén ; 
and most of us encountered its difficulties on foot. The 
reservoir or lake formed by this mound was nearly dry; but 
we heard that the water has sometimes risen so exceedingly 
as ما‎ overflow the wall. One arch, atthe very bottom, suffi- 
ces for the transmission of a moderate stream. As we ap- 
proached this extraordinary object I sketched the view en- 
graved in Plate LVIII. 


We proceeded to Gabrdébdd (کبراباد)‎ where our tents were 
pitched ; and alighted there after a march of almost four 
hours; yet the distance from Auhréd did not by many yards 
exceed ten miles. Our camp was situate close to the ruins of 
a mud-built village, once the > Abode of Fire-worshippers,” 
and on that account styled Galrdbdd; within three quarters 
of a mile was the handsome caravansera which Anu”t Has- 
saw Kua’‘n and his servants occupied; it had been built in 
the time of و میگ‎ Ansa’s by a person named Mi’r Sa’BER 
مابر)‎ ja«). During the course of this morning’s ride, I per- 
ceived or imagined in the general surface of the country a 
gentle declination towards Cdshdn, but not equivalent to the 
ascent of former stages; and though we were advancing in a 
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northern direction, and had arrived at the twenty-sixth of 
October, Fahrenheit’s Thermometer on that day at two o’clock 
rose to 67; higher by seventeen degrees than it had risen at 
the same hour on the twenty-fifth. 


I walked about our camp from breakfast until dinner time 
with my gun; but rather in search of antiquities than of game. 
The ruined village furnished no criterion by which the reli- 
gion of its founders or inhabitants could be ascertained ; it 
was easy, however, and not uninteresting to trace the gradual 
process of decay; some houses were yet but slightly affected 
by the weather or by time; of others the roofs and arches had 
fallen, and many were half filled with the rubbish of their 
own. walls. Some scarcely rose above the level of their 
foundations; and several were moulded into hillocks of clay. 
Near this, the remains of a handsome and commodious 
bath attracted my observation; it had been wel! constructed 
of excellent brick and neatly ornainented with lackered tile- 
work. The pipes for conducting water and the stoves for 
heating it might still, without much trouble, have been ren- 
dered perfect. But my rambles, although extended. rour or 
five miles beyond this place, among the mountainsand threugh 
the valley, were not recompensed by any thing that wore even 
the semblance of antiquity, except some vestiges of a stone 
building near the ruined village. They appear on the sum- 
mit of a hill whence the whole road to Cdéshdn was distinctly 
seen, and that city with the long line of gardens behind it; 
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on days less hazy, mount Damévand has often been discerned 
from this spot. If complete dilapidation be a proof of age 
those vestiges may boast of many centuries. Their situation 
would indicate a castle; but on the inconsiderable space which 
they cover may have once stood a Fire-temple; or, perhaps, 
one of those edifices wherein the Gabrs are accustomed to 
expose their dead. 


We set out from Gabrdébéd about five o’clock on the twen- 
ty-seventh, and a little before ten in the morning reached our 
tents at Cashdn (کاشان)‎ after a journey of fifteen miles and 
three quarters over a country in general flat; through which 
the road was, in some places rugged and stony. On both 
sides at various distances were villages; but to me the greater 
number seemed deserted. As we approached Cdshdn the 
Ambassador was welcomed by an istikbél very numerous and 
respectable, comprising the chief tdjers (تاجر)‎ or merchants, 
the ked ‘khudas (کدخدا)‎ or householders, with all the principal 
inhabitants of that city; and at their head the Hékem (حاک)‎ 
or governor himself, Mi’nza’ Anu"L Ka’sem ابو القاسم)‎ jae) 
accompanied by Axa’ MunaMMED JAAFER مجمد جعفر)‎ Wil), 
brother of Mr’nza’ Zin ara’BEDI'N (میرزا زین العابدیی)‎ alrea- 
dy mentioned as Vazir or minister to the Prince of Shirdz. 
Having been conducted by these great men quite through 
the chérbéghjedid (چار باغ جدید)‎ or “new garden,” (a work of 
the indefatigable Amin ad’douleh) we halted at our camp 
near the old “royal garden,” denominated after one of the 
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Sefevi monarchs, Bégh-i-Shéh و(باع شاه)‎ and adorned with 
many stately cypresses. 


The oldest accounts of Céshan that I have discovered were 
written in the tenth century; it appears from the MS. Sur 
al beidén that the city was then small but well supplied with 
the necessaries and conveniences of life: and abounding in 
fruit; it was infested, however, by scorpions of a black and 
most venomous kind, that killed all persons whom they 
stung’(*). In the printed > Geography of دص‎ Havxar,” 
(p. 171) those black scorpions are described as very numer- 
ous at Cashdn, “and another species called heirdrah **.(حیراره)‎ 
From the MS. Seir al belédd we learn that in the thirteenth 
century Cdéshdn was remarkable “for its manufacture of pot- 
*‘tery; and the earthenware was, accordingly, sent into various 
«© provinces ;” and “ the apricots of that city,” adds the ۰ 
“are extremely delicious, and considered when dried as 
“‘acceplable presents in distant countries where apricots so 
**excellent cannot be found. But at Céshdn are also black 
> scorpions largei than any produced elsewhere,’). 


هچ هچ و جر و و هم موه وه یمن . محم میم موم ممم موه 





)°( و قانان sgt‏ کوچک امک بانصب و :همست و میوضا بسیار و در انها 
صاقي از تقارب سیاه منگر هست که کرا بکزد بکشد MS. Stir al beldén.‏ 
ءکاشان In another passage of the same page, the name of Céskdn is spell us ut present‏ 





(*) ظررف سفالین و انیار! در عمل انظربف Soo‏ است فرج که Be‏ شيري 
مثل آن ظروف نسازند و از ody: Le‏ دیکر برند و بانهاست زردالو بغایت شیربی Lal‏ 
خشک سازند و برسم هدیه بسایر بلاه برزد از آنچه چو آن زردالو ذهري دیکر 

BELG Go بكلاني انقدر که در جاي‎ clas و بانجاست از حقارب‎ ald 
MS. Seir af beléd. (Clim, ۱۷٩ 
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Cashdn ر(کاشان)‎ says the geographer Hampauran, is a city 
of the fourth climate ; “founded by Zopgrpau Kua‘rou’n the 
“wife of Haru’n Ar’rasui’D, under the zodiacal sign of 
“the virgin. In its vicinity is aclay-built castle called Fin. 
> Caéshdn enjoys a warm climate, and is watered by means of 
“‘channels from Fin, and by the river which flows from Kuh- 
“rid aud Nidser; and in winter the cold is not so excessive 
**as to cover those streams with a great quantity of ice; 
۰ but there, as at A’vah, the water is preserved frozen in 
* pits or wells until the heats of summer. Cédshénis of mid- 
«¢dling elevation ; among its fruits the melons and grapes are 
“particularly excellent”(*). Among the reptiles there, 
Hampatrrau adds that the “scorpions are very numerous 
“and of deadly sting, which, however, it is said, they seldom 
“employ against a stranger”(”'). 


Ra’z1, author of the Haft aklim or “Seven Climates;”‏ اد تسش 
after a vague and hyperbolical encomium, wherein he com-‏ 
pares and prefers the buildings and streets of Cashan to the‏ 


[۳ 
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جح نموه ه وچمه 
say; (7)‏ خاتون منکرحه هارون الرشید ساخت بطالع سنبله و برظاهر ای شهر 
قلعه کلیین است و انرا فیین خوانند هواي آن شهر کرمسیرست و ابش از کاریز فین 
میرد و رودي که از هرید و نیاسرست و بزمستان سرما چنان نبود که gee‏ بسیار 
Wa‏ , اجا نیز هم اوه اب در چاء gy‏ مي بندد تا بینکام کرما باز میدهد و 

ارتفانتش وسط بود از میوهاش خربزه و انگور نیکوست 
.هه Geog. Sect.‏ فلت (US. Néshat al‏ 


Leto ("9‏ عقرب_بسیار بود و قتال باشد و کویند Yrs‏ زخم BS‏ زند 
MS, Nuz. at Cuiub. ibid.)‏ 
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cheeks of lovely damsels and Houries resplendent with 
beauty ; condescends to inform us, in plainer language, that 
از‎ isa modern city having been founded under the celestial 
“sign Virgo, by Zoperpan the queen of Ha‘ru’n ar’ 
“ Rasui’D; and in truth” adds he, “ the purity and sweetness 
“‘of this place cannot be equalled in all Id, nor even in 
“the whole world. And there is at Fin, issuing from one 
> rock, a considerable fountain such as the most experienced 
“travellers have rarely seen or described ; the gardens and 
“cultivated fields of Cdshdn ‘are chiefly watered by this 
**stream; and destructive scorpions abound ainong the rep- 
“tiles of the city, butdo not sting foreigners”’('*). 


Notwithstanding the recent origin here ascribed to Cdshdn, 
Lam inclined to suppose that queen ZopE1DAn only enlarged 
or embellished a place already peopled; for the venerable Eaw 
Aasim of C@fa describing the great battle of Cddesiah, which in 
the year 636, destroyed the hopes of Yxzpeserp, the Persian 
monarch, informs us that “to join the royal army, Sui’rza‘p, 
“ Vély or governor of Kumand Céshdn, marched, with twenty 


UO CEeeeccecocccecccsercccesccocoocouecesooscoos 


)7( و کاشان از شپرهاي جدید است و زبیدء خاترن منکوحه هارون الرشید 
نرا alike‏ ستبله بنا نهاده Gal‏ بشيريني و پاكيزكي ار شهر در تمام ایران بلکه در 
جهانن شهري نیستو در فیین چشمه ایست pals‏ که از یک سنک بر مي اید 
چنانچه سیاحان Glee‏ مثل آن چشمه کمتر نثان داده اند و اکثر زراعت و بانادت 
کاشانن tt‏ اب است-سو از حشرت عقرب قتاله در شهر بسيارمي باشد اما بر 

@4S. Haft Aktim, غربب مضرب نمیرسانند ۱۷۰ .هنت‎ 
N 
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“ five thousand troops, cavalry and infantry”(**). At the sub- 
sequent battle of Nuhdvend, these cities contributed, accord- 
ing to the same historian, twenty thousand ; a circumstance 
which may be dated above one hundred years before the 
existence of Queen ZoBErDAH. Indeed some have assigned 
the foundation of Caéshdn to TanMou’xas, one of the earliest 
kings; and an etymology for its name is offered by an old 
Persian writer who classes it among the ancient cities. 
On the subject of its antiquity I must refer to the last article 
of'the Appendix. . * 


Concerning the fruits and the warmth of Cdshdén, our po- 
sitive testimony can be offered in confirmation of the account 
above given. We found the pears, figs and grapes delicious, 
and some of the melons were equally large as exquisitely 
flavoured. Major Stone and I measured one nearly spheri- 
cal, which in circumference was two feet and nine inches ; 
we divided between us and preserved its seed; but this, from 
experiments lately made, seems to degenerate in our English 
climate. Although the mornings and nights were cool, ‘the 
Thermometer rose between two and three o’clock, both on 
the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth (of October) to 72 
degrees; inideed without the vaulted chambers and cellars 
(or those subterraneous recesses called sardébah (سردابه)‎ 
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attached to almost every house, people could scarcely endure 
the heats of summer in this place('*). 


With respect to the scorpions, I can give but a negative ۰ 
testimony in favour of their generosity towards strangers. 
None of our party suffered from those creatures; yet it was 
acknowledged by many of thie inhabitants that five and 
twenty or thirty persons had, within the last year, perished by 
their envenomed stings; to avoid which, bedsteads raised from 
the floor on high feet were, as I heard, very generally used(*), . 


Some of our gentlemen visited the fountain celebrated by - 
Amu‘n Ra‘zr’ in the passage extracted from his Manuscript 
work (See p. 89). They found the garden of Fin a very 
pleasant spot, and the water most admirably pure and clear ; 
workmen were employed. there in preparing a house for the 
king and his Harem. 'This edifice, originally designed asa 
summer residence for the king’s brother (now dead) Husein 
Kutr Kua’n «(بحسین تلي جان)‎ Tivalled, it was said, the new 
palace of Fattehdbéd at Ispahdn in the .glowing colours 
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My Journal has thus marked the degrees to which the Thermometer ascended‏ و 
on the. twenty-eighth of October. At? in the morning, 46; at a quarter past 8, 64;‏ 
-at noon,-69}; aud at half past 2, 72. _‏ 


“eC From Pliny, (after Aristotle) we learn that the scorpions on Latmus, a mountain 
‘of Caria, while they killed the natives of that country, were harmiess to strangers. _ 
“Jn Latmo,Carize monte Aristoteles tradit, a scorpionibus hospites non izedi, indigenas 
*‘interimi ;” (Nat. Hist, Lib. VILL. 69). The subject of scorpions must be resumed 
in; the Appendix. 
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that enriched the glass of its windows; Fin is about three miles 
-and a quarter from the city. 


۰ We remained at Céshdn from the twenty-seventh until the 
thirty-first day of October, and had ample leisure to explore 
the city, which, to me at least, appeared much larger than 
Shirdz, and superior in population and the lively stir of busi- 
ness, Cdshdnis remarkable for the excellence of its weavers; 
for its various manufactures of silk and cotton stuffs(?*), 
velvets, and a sort of shawls worn and esteemed in the most 
remote provinces of the empire; and above all, for its cop- 
per-ware, generally tinned or whitened so as to resemble 
silver. As I rode through the Bézdr-e-misgardn «(بازار مسکرانی)‎ 
or “quarter of the copper-smiths ;” their ponderous hammers 
incessantly rising and falling, assailed my ears with a more 
violent noise than any thing since the first broadside fired 
from our ship at the Arabian pirates in the Persian gulf. 
Some of our attendants had, during the whole journey from 
Buishehr, dispensed, even. at Ispahdén, with many culinary 
utensils, that they might supply their wants at Caéshén. Here 
were several dik bérs (دیکبار)‎ so ingeniously contrived and so 
neatly executed, that they would not injure the cookery whilst 
they might ornament the kitchen even ofan English epicure. 
The Dikbér comprises various articles, from twelve to thirty, 


:موی و و موم ممومموع ‏ ممممممو موی 
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C*) A man selling striped handkerchiefs at our teats, recommended his goods by 
declaring, in language familiar to a Persian, “ that their colours were as uachangeable 
“as the decrees of fate.” 
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fitting one within another, the outer being a kettle or pot; 
the price is according to the size and number of those arti- 
cles, from fifteen to fifty ridis, or from thirty shillings to five 
pounds. 


Paying a visit one morning to Anu’: Hassan Kua’n at 
the garden-house of the Charbégh, I saw a quadruped, beau- 
tifully formed and spotted, which was described by the man 
who held it, as a young palang (پلنک)‎ or leopard, brought from 
some place on the road leading to Hamadén; but another 
declared that it was a yéz (jy) or beast of the lynx kind, 
trained to assist in the chase, and carried, occasionally, on 
the huntsman’s horse. This account I am inclined to believe, 
as from Dowxer Sua’x in his ‘History of the Persian 
«* Poets,” we learn that a place between Kum and ۵۵ 
was celebrated for the yuzes it produced(*). At Céshén were 
offered for sale, by the heirs of a person lately deceased, some 
Manuscripts, being, in general, fine copies of works not very 
rare. This city as a native informed me, contains thirty 


صسصصپپپپپپپسسسسسسسسس_ 





دص “Feréhén,” says the biographer, “is a district in the territories of‏ رن 
and the author of the geographical work,‏ ز «situate between that city and Hamadén‏ 
al dkélim, relates, thut the vicinity of Feréhén affords very fine Vices‏ ماگ “entitled‏ 
“for huuting; and that throughout the world no place furnishes such ylizes us Feréhin,‏ 
«whence they ure sent as gifts worthy of kings.”‏ 
اما فراهان قهبه ایست من اعمال تم و در conte hye‏ همدان و تم افتاده 
و صاحب صور pl‏ مي اورد که در نواحي EYE‏ یوز شكاري خوب بدست 
مي اید که در اقالیم مثل آن یوز نیست و جهت ساطین ان بوزهار! بقسقه 
مي بزند. .دهد BEN JAAPER‏ هل (MS. Tezkirrek ; inthe account of‏ 
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waosques, twelve publick baths, and tea madrassehs or col- 
leges, of which one is a new and very handsome building; 
the city has also six gates; and its circumference is reckoned 
equal to one farsang. 


During our residence here, a fellow was punished for some 
offence committed before we left Ispahén; where, being the 
servant of Mokauuen Bec, (assistant on our march to the 
Mehménddr, زر‎ he had not only arrested and insulted an infirm 
old woman who was going for medical advice to the Sur- 
geon’s tent, but exceeded his authority by robbing her of 
two ridls; besides which, he beat the Surgeon’s Persian 
attendant, who had interfered in the woman’s behalf; and 
completed the measure of his guilt by condemning in the 
grossest terms, all Farangkis or Europeans to the infernal 
regions. These circumstances were represented to the Am- 
bassador, who demanded satisfaction from MunammMen 
Bec; but he connived at the escape and concealment of his 
servant, swearing that he had taken refuge in a magjed or 
mosque, from which sacred asylum it was not possible to 
drag him, This excuse he employed while we remained-at 
Ispahdn, with hopes that in the bustle of a march all offences 
might be forgotten. But the Ambassador had declared that 
he would never admit the assistant to his presence unless the 
culprit should accompany him ; many efforts were made, in 
vain, to soften this resolulion; and MuHAMMED Bze per- 
ceiving that he must either relinquish the expectation of pre- 
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sen‘s, usually bestowed to persons in his department, or 
resign the offender to justice, despatched a messenger who 
brought him nearly an hundred miles, by rapid marches, to 
our camp at Cdshdn; where immediately on his arrival he was 
flogged by some stout ferdshes, and severely cudgelled by his 
own master, who indemnified himself by many hearty blows 
for the trouble which this servant had caused him. The 
Ambassador'thought an example of unrelenting rigour neces-~ 
sary, as the punishment inflicted on a former occasion (See 
Vol. II. p. 225,) was not found sufficient to repress a spirit 


of insolence towards Europeans, which had lately become 
manifest. 


After a ride of two hours and a half, we arrived on the 
thirty-first day of October, at Nasrébdd (ol)\,.3), a mud-walled 
town, containing about three hundred houses, with a cara- 
vansera, some corn fields and cotton plantations; distant from 
Céshan ten miles and a quarter; the road was flat and good. 
About the second mile we crossed a stream which watcrs the 
village and gardens of Ghyath dbéd (o()6.) on the left; a little 
beyond this we saw on the right [sa 4044 (عيسي اباد)‎ : and near 
it, on the same side, another village called Hérin dbdd 
(oUt (هارون‎ after the great Khalifah, to whose name is generally 
subjoined the Arabick epithet, rashid و(رشید)‎ prudent or 
sagacious, one who leads in the right way. 


Half a mile farther, towards the left, and situate on a rising 
grouud, were the trees and houses of Kheirébéd ز (خیراباد)‎ and, 
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nearly opposite, the village of Nashébéd -(نوشاباد)‎ At eight 
miles from Cashdén we passed on the right A# 442 (علیاباد)‎ 
with its gardens. Of all those villages which I have men- 
tioned, and several others seen this day, Ali dbdd appeared 
most flourishing, although the clay-built castle had fallen to 
decay. Here we saw the tomb of some venerable Imam- 
zGdeh or saint, with its green-tiled roof; and a mud-walled 
place called Mérchan (مورچانی)‎ now uninhabited, but exhibiting 
many vestiges of former cultivation, We heard that within 
eleven years of the Amin ad douleh’s government, this country 
had been improved by the construction of one hundred and 
fifty candts, or sublterraneous aqueducts ; and that each cost 
three thousand témdns; thus forming, altogether, a sum ex- 
ceeding four hundred thousand pounds; which was gently 
levied by equitable assessments on the various districts in 
proportion as they benefited by the distribution of water. 


Nasrdbéd proved still warmer than Céshdn, for at one 
o’clock the ‘Thermometer rose to 79. 


We proceeded early on the first of November to Sinsin 
(iw), and encamped there after a journey of ten miles, 
close to the hsndsome caravansera, another work of the Amin 
ad douleh; erected about three years before at his own 
expense. The road lay through a sandy waste, so flat that 
this building was in view during almost the whole march; 
Some remains of villages appeared near the mountains on. 
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۰ 

our 166 while the desert seemed equally boundless as barren 
towards the right. Sinsin, according to report was, in former 
ayes a very extensive and populous village; but the houses 
are now in a state of ruin. Behind the caravansera runs 
a stream of water, and near it are afew hovels wherein some 
people reside who watch the cotton and bariey fields. Here 
several partridges were shot; and the Thermometer about 
moon slood at 78. ۱ 


From Sinsin we marched soon after five o’clock on the 
second, and arrived at our tents near the caravansera of 
Pasengdn (پاسنکان)‎ at half past eleven; this was a journey of 
twenty one miles and three quarters; the road in many places 
very hilly, At four niles we rode among the ruins of Deh- 
éi-nar وزده تار)‎ once a considerable village, but pillaged and 
depopulated by the Furcomdns ; some walls aud even cham- 
bers of handsome houses yet remain; and near them on the 
right, a fine rivulet gushes from an eminence close to the road 
side. At seven miles we passed anew caravansera, denomin- 
ated from a stream of “ brackish water”? that runs not far 
beyond it, the Cdravdnserd-i-Gb-i-shlr اب شور)‎ Yeh S*. This 
aiso, is a memorial of the Asin ad douleh’s liberality, and 
here he has stationed guards for the protection of travellers. 


Some inequalities of the road prevented us from seeing, 
until within a mile, either our tents or the caravunsera at 
Pédsengdn; although not only Kum, the next stage, was visible, 

° 
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nearly seventeen miles beyond this place, but even Mount 
Damévand (دماوج)‎ had been all day in sight, at the distance 
of one hundred and forty or one hundred and fifty miles, 
rising far above the horizon, towards the north-east. The 
only building or habitation of any kind at Pdsengdn, is, I 
believe, the caravansera; which was founded by a merchant of 
Cazvin, named دیما‎ MunammMero Ba’KER (حاجي مجمد باتر)‎ 
attached to it are two barkeh (4) ov reservoirs of water, 
We found the w 
meter ai one o’clock rising to 84, 


ther here unpleasantly warm, the Thermo- 





Our march cn tl:e third of November commenced at five 
o’clock in the morning, aud ended at ten, when we entered 
Kum «(قم)‎ having travelled sixteen miles and three quarters; 
during most cf which we had in view before us the gilded 
cupola of that city’s chief mosque o7 sanctuary; at sunrise 
it appeared like a globe of fire. About seven miles from the 
last halting: place we passed a village called Langriid (انکرود)‎ 
with a few trees, situate on the right; but more than half the 
houses had been long deserted and were mouldering to 
decay. As ve advanced, the remains of habitations, gardens, 
aud tombs, became sc numerous as to evince a considerable 
degree of former population ; and it was contrived to assem- 
ble, from different parts of the country, although now very 
thinly inhabited, a respectable pishwéz or istikbél, composed 
of well-dressed horsemen, and a ragged pedestrian rabble in 
proportionate numbers; this crowd was led by Ha‘ss 
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Huser Bana’ (Qt (حاجي حسبر,‎ the deputy ۵۳۱46 CL) 
of Mi’rza’ تاش‎ Ra sem Ca’sat, (میرزا ابر القاسم کا:ي)‎ the 
governor, then absent. Many comptinents having been 
offered as usual to tne Ambassador, we all proceeded towards 
the city, and our tents beyond it, riding through extensive 





ruins; at least two thirds of the buildings seemed to have 
been untenanted for fifty or perhaps an hundred years; they 
covered a space of some miles, and confirmed the accounts 
left us by several writers concerning the magnitude of Aum. 


Yet in the two most ancient geographical treatises that I 
bave had an opportunity of consulting, this city is not 
described as remarkable for its size. On the contrary, 
having noticed, as in a passage before quoted (p. 87) that 
Ceshén was small, the MS. Sr al beddén adds * and all the 
“cities of this province (Kéhestdn the mouniainous region, 
“ Jebal, 766 Aemi, or Parthia,) are, except Rai, which is 
**very considerable, nearly equal ix dittleness, one to ano- 
“ther.” * But Kum,” as we read in the same work, ‘is a 
“pleasant place with much verdure; and around it has been 
“constructed a rampart; ai:d it derives water from wells; the 
* trees there are numercus, and the fruits abundant; such as 
“pistachio nuts, filberds, and others; and the houses both 
“at Kumand Céshdén are mostly baitt of clay”(**). 





recee: aod‏ ج عمجم موب موه و ممموه موم و موی ممومه 


)1%( و در تمامت شپرها کوهستان بغیر از ري که شهري بزرکست باني همه در 
Sof‏ بیکدیکر نزدیک مي ath‏ ما قم ش‌ر خوش و نزه و سبز است و adhe‏ 
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Although دص‎ Havsat’s work agrees in general with the 
Str al belddn, yet we here find a variation, caused probably 
by one of the thousand errors in that Manuscript from which 
I published several years ago my translation of the “Oriental 
۰ Geography ;” according to this, (p. 171) > Kum has not 
“Cany walls,” and it adds that, at certain seasons a consider- 
able stream runs by the city gate. 


A passage already quoted from the chronicle of Aasim & 
Cu'r1, expresses that the united contribution of troops fur- 
nished in the year 636, by Aum and Cadshén, amounted to 
twenty five thousand men. ۱ 5 


We learn from the Scir al 0660 that “ Kum, a city in the 
“land of Cuhestan, or the hilly region, is situate between 
> Sdveh and Isfahan. It is of considerable size, and abund- 
“‘antly supplied with every thing necessary ; but at present,” 
adds this Manuscript,” (a work of the thirteeuth century) 
«the city is mostly in ruins, and all the water uscd there is 
> drawn from wells’(°). We afterwards read that according 





یاج ج موجن وووو جوووو وه موه و مج جمممممموه میم 


. ۰ 
of‏ سوري براورده و اب انجا از چاه مي باشد و در GN‏ شهر در:قانن بسیار و میوه aly‏ 
هست مثل فستق و بندق و pee‏ خاها قم و کاشان غالب از کل ge‏ باشد 
,اه {Sir al beldén ). 10 this old MS. dirukatan is olten used us a‏ 


)1°( قم شهریست بزمین کرهستان میان ماود و اسفهان و آی شپر کلانیست 
همه چیز در آن فرلوزن بشهر کرفته شدتو اکنون بیشتر آن شیر خرابست ر ابهايم 
ابا can‏ از چاها اسك OMS. Seir al belad. Clim. IV.)‏ 
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to some ingenious authors there is near Kum a certain mine 
of salt, from which, if any person who has not deposited there 
the price, take any salt away, the ass that carries it shall 
become lame; that there also, is a mine of gold and silver, 


which has not been indicated to the inhabitants lest they 
should neglect thei agricultural labours; and a talisman is 


then noticed, made to guard the citizens from serpents and 
scorpions, and banishing these reptiles to a neighbouring 
mountain, where they so abound that no person is able to 
pass over it. 


Kum, as we learn from the geographer, Hampatian, 
js a city of the fourth climate; founded under the zodiacal 
sign Gemini; and “its ramparts in circumference exceed, ten 
“thousand paces, being by forty more, according to report, 
“than the circuit of Cazzin. Its climate is temperate and it 
“ig watered by a stream that flows from Jerbadek(fin’(®°) و‎ 
and at Kum as at A‘vah, adds Hampattan, water frozen 
during winter is preserved for use in pits or wells until the 
heat of summer dissolves the ice. ‘The water of Kum has a 
slight tendency towards brackishness. Among the chief 

۱ productions of this place, says he, are wheat and cotton, 
which grow in great abundance; and of its fruits the besy are 


۳[ 
(*) دور باررش زياده از ده هزار کام است کویند بچهل کام بر باروي قزوین 


ویاد تست سوارش معندل است و ابش از رودي که از جربادقان مي اید 
eh. 2.) te 2‏ .قتن) (MS. Nuzkéé al‏ 
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pomegranates, pistachios, melons and red figs; the cypress 
trees are very beastiful. He then describes the people as 
bigots of a certain Aluselmdn sect; and adds that in his time 
(tue tuurlwenth century) Kus was mostly fallen to ruin; al- 
though the ramparts continued for the greater part uninjured. 


From the MS. Haft aklim or ‘Seven Climates,” we learn 
that the soil of Ku is enriched or sanctified by the remains 
of several Muselmdus, distinguished for their orthodox piety; 
four hundred and forty four Imdémzddehs or descendants of 
the Indéms and other persons of religious celebrity, having 
there found repose; aud among their tombs, one is res+ 
plendent with divine light, being the burial-piace of (445) 
Farimau, sister of the Imdm Arr Mo’ra Ar’reza’, 
۰(امام علي موسي الرضا)‎ The mild climate of Kum, and its حدم‎ 
cellent truits are then noticed, “and it is reported,” adds. 
the Manuscript, ‘‘that aloes, there, does not yield any 
*> odour.” ۰(و کویند در ان وایست عود بوي ندهد)‎ 


It is unnecessary to quote some minor Persian geogra- 
phers, since they merely repeat the words of those writers 
from whose works I have extracted the passages above given. 


That Kum is considered as a place of remote antiquity, 
appears from the lines in Firpavusi’s Shéhndmeh, which re- 
present Car Kuusravu or Cyrus rewarding his favourite 
generals with the government of towns and provinces; he 
sommanded, says the poet, that ما‎ Gu’perz, should با‎ 
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given a written assignment not only of Kum but of Isfahdn; 
.(*)بفرمود تاعید قم و اصغیان‎ A MS. Chronicle in my collection, 
anonymous perhaps because imperfect, assigns the founda- 
tion of Kum to Cat Ropa’p, the great grandfather of Cyrus, 
and supposed by Sir William Jones to have reigned about 
the year 610 before Christ. Some accounts indced would 


allow to this city a 





uch higher degree of autiquity; for 
they attribute the construction of it to Taumuras, who 
may be placed before Cait موم‎ at least two hundred 


years(**), 


Whatever monuments of those carly times existed privr to 
the fourteenth century, were probably destroyed during the 
horrible visitation of Tarmu’r ; the ruins at present visible 
are extensive, and occupy a much more considerable space 
than the inhabited houses. These, however, in proportion 
to their numbers, contain more handsome females, if I may 
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i") Kum is mentioned once again (and, 1 beliews, nat more often) in the Shahndmeh, 
where we find it described vs belong’sn, with رو‎ to the second 
portious which coustituted the empire of رود ی وان(‎ according to 
the sixth ceutury of our era; Lael دار بهرد زو بد قم و‎ 






f those fuur 
division im 






Many circumstances indicate Cat Kopa‘n to be the Cyaxares of our historians,‏ ری 
altiwugh Chrouologers differ mach in their opinions respecting this Median sovereign,‏ 
(Gee Scaliger, Usher, Prideaus, Jacksun, &e.) From # passage of E-chylus (MyS0r‏ 
xpuros, &e. Perse. 762), Sir William Jones declares it evideut that the‏ و »1 yap‏ 
first king coum morated th. re by the Tragedian is Cai Kobat, > whom the Greeks‏ 
calt Cyaxere-.' (Hist. of Pers. prefixed to Nadir Shalt). Kum seems to oveupy the‏ ** 
site of uncieut Chawon (Xaver; mentioned by Stephanus (de Urbib.) and probably ix‏ 
the sume with Ptoremy’s Choana (Xoara), Lib ۷۲۰ c. 2,‏ 
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judge from those that appeared on the walls and in the 
strects, than either Shirdz or Isfahan(®). 


That Kum bas been fertile in religious excellence we learn 
from many MSS. besides the Haft Aklim, betore quoted, 
(p. 102) which notices, in general, four hundred and forty-four 
personages, whu flourished here and died in the odour of 
sanctity, whilst other works very formally record their names 
and authenticate their miracles; but of these the reader must 
not expect from me a more particular account ; even now, 
this place, according to report, abounds with men the most 
pious; although it is paradoxically asserted that their women 
are not by any means of a character corresponding(*). 


وج جرج ون اج مج وه موه و عمجم مهو وه ممممو همم و ن مم موم موم مج و ممموه 


The families resident at Kum do not amount to above two thousand, as a native‏ رصق 
ef that place acknowledged, nor even to seventeen hundred, in the estimation of a wetl-‏ 
iuformed traveller; yet when Chardin visited this city about one hundred and forty‏ 
years ago, it boasted of fifteen thousand houses, Of the numerous Mudrassehy or‏ 
all, ۲ believe, have falleu to decay ;‏ 
one has been lately built by the present this edifice is decorated with lackered‏ 
tile-work, aud contains in the inner court « kaw: or reservoir of water, with a small‏ 
garden at each of the four corners, and # bath, also a khalwet (2215) or private‏ 








colleges which in former times embellished it 






apartment to which the Mouurch may retire after the performance of his 2faret or 
Feliginus devotions at Farimas’s cluly Tomb, Of twenty handsome mosques once 
eruwded by the pious Kumites, two or three only have been saved from ruin. 








C5 From a shrewd Mazénderini who reemed to hold in contempt the reputed 
sanctity of Kum, { learned thut the priucipal inhabitants, even the Molde or prie 
of this city, entertain such an heretical fonduess for spies uous liquors that they keep io 
their houses the strongest uriuck, professing to use it merely as a remedy against che 
stings of scorpions. A scandal uf the same import was whispered respecting the 
true-believers uf Cashan. 
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Here we remained during the tourth day of November, 
when the morning was cold, dark, and cloudy; and the sun 
scarcely perceptible ; a circumstance in Persia of very rare 
occurrence. The Thermometer at eight o’clock was down 
to 52; at ten it rose to 60, at noon to 68, and soon after three 
it stood at 78. ۱ 7 


We discovered that the saints of Kum had not wholly 
composed those crowds which welcomed us on our approach 
towards this city. To the istikbél of inhabitants had been 
joined many Ilidts from a neighbouring ordé (اردو)‎ or camp, 
and various travellers belonging to a numerous Kéfilah (6) 
or caravan, of which the mules and camels were reposing 
outside the walls; people also had been brought from distant 
villages to augment the multitude. We purchased here a 
thousand walnuts (girdé 42S) for one ridl or about two 
shillings; and for the same price were sold five large chick- 


ens or hens. 


I sketched from a spot near our tents the holy tomb with 
its golden gumbed رکنید)‎ or cupola; (See plate LXIL). This 
is the building which derives celestial splendour from the 
body of Fa‘timau deposited within it, according to the 
Haft akitm, above quoted, (p. 102). At the sanctuary of this 
mosque, where the most atrocious criminal may screen bim- 
self even from royal authority, Anu’: Hassan Kua‘, late 
Ambassador at the Euglish court, look refuge several years 
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ago, and saved himself from the king’s anger during four 
days; when, although it was forbidden to supply him with 
food, the women who came on ziéret or visits of devotion, to 
the consecrated shrine of رید مدرد‎ brought him clandes~ 
tinely a litue bread and water; meanwhile, by the interces- 
sion of a powerful friend, he was forgiven. It is natural to 
inquire what offence be had committed; his only crime was 
being the nephew of Ha‘s1 ر(حاجي ابراهیم) 1 مدع‎ whom 
the king had put to death. 


From some ruins near a cotton plantation not much be- 
yond our camp, I made a view of the Kuh-e-Telesm طلسم)‎ +) 
or “ Mountain of the Talisman ;” distant in a north-westera 
direction about eight or nine miles. ‘To this spot the snakes 
and scorpions were by preeternatural art banished from the 
city as a Manuscript already quoted has informed us; ac- 
cording to one story, however, for there are many traditions 
attached to the mountain, its talisman had not an object 
apparently so beneficial ; but was constructed that those 
who might endeavour to ascend the eminence should never 
return; and no person has been found so adventurous as to 
attempt it since sone fatal experiments made by order 
of Sura’ موش‎ It is said that from whatsoever quarter 
this mountain may be viewed, the aspect prexe ۱۱۵۵ is always 
the same; and if any opinion can be formed from three 
sketches which I made at various distances while passing it 
en the easiern side, thus popular report is voi altogether 
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without foundation; to the two Imdmzddeh’s or saints tombs, 
and other ruins included in the annexed view (P].LX11, we 
may apply tie observation made (p. 72) on some similar 
remains of miud-built edifices near Lsfahda; that they appear 
to greater advantage on paper than in reality. Under their 
shade were sitting several travellers; some jokes with much 
laughter circulated among them, and most of the women 
exhibited their faces without reserve. 


On the fifth we proceeded from Kum to Pul-i-deléc (Sts ok) 
or the “ Barber’s Bridge,” a journey of fourteen miles and 
three quarters; by a road in general good, over a Kaffah or 
barren country, then dry but covered with a crust of salt 
and sand(*). Near the bridge, giving its name to the manzi 
or halting place, is a small caravanser4 ; but we occupied 
our tents, pitched a little beyond it, as they appear in the 
annexed view (PI. LXII), which I sketched on the south- 
ern bank of the river. Thisis, at some seasons, a consider- 
able stream; but the water is always brackish; we saw in it, 
however, many fishes, and one, almost a foot long. was taken 
near the bridge. Water more palatable, or what the Per- 
sians call 4b-i-kiiirden (Joys اب‎ water for drinking) was 
found in a well, nearly two miles distant; with this, although 
not perfectly pure, we replenished during the night our 





ج ج هجو جح ج وج وم و و موم و ج مهو و موه ج جممجه ج و موه ممممیم 


(* Kaffak (448) a3 » Persian wrote the word and explained it to me, signifies * 
salt desert ; sakhré (ec) a plain without salt. 
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matarrehs or leathern vessels, heari 





ng that at the next stage, 
none even so good could possibly be precured. A few ۵۶ 


with their flocks were wander near this place, which 





affords no habitation besides the caravanserd. Ju the front 
of this edifice the entrance or middle part is buill with well- 
burnt brick ; the other walls are of stone. 


The bridge derives its name from a deléc (داگ)‎ or barber, 
at whose expense it was constructed. A tradition relates 
that some king or prince one day refused to avail himself of 
this work, however useful, because it had been founded by 
@ person so mean; and although the river was then running 
violently, being increased by mountain torrents, he rode 
through it on horseback, whilst many of his attendants who 
lad plunged in after hin, were overwhelmed by the stream, 
and perished. This bridge is strong; well built of brick and 
paved with stone. Near it the banks are covered with buslies 
and shrubs; they particularly abound in barberry trees, and 
reeds, very long, straight and beautifully tufted or feathered 
at the top. Among these, in the evening, Colonel D'Arcy 
and I traced, for two or three miles, the river’s course, until 
warned by one of our Persian servants that this copse was 
a favourite haunt of wolves and lions. Although armed 
with double-barrel’d guns we did not prvlong our walk ; 
several tortoises appeared on the water, and some birds of 
the teal and wild-duck kind. The salt desert about out 
camp furnished many petrified shells, and other marine pre 
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ductions, We found the weather extremely sultry ; Fahren- 
heit’s Thermoarctcr rose to 84 at one o’clock after noon. 


From Pul-i-deléc we marched on the si 





th before five in 
the inorniug, and arrived at Elaw:-i-Sultdn (Ns. (حوض‎ or the 
«Monarch’s Reservoir,” about teu, having travelled twenty 
miles and one quarter over a salt desert. During the first 


farsang we encountered some ascents and declivities ; after 





that, we entered on the extensive Kivir (2), for so is called 
this, or any tract of ground, which at certain seasons from 
Tain or snow becomes a marsh where travellers frequenly 
lose their way. On arriving at ILaw:-7-Sultdn we found our 
tents pitched near a stone built caravanseré, which is ascribed 
to دص‎ A‘ba’s, like the adjoining Hawz ; a reservoir so 
deep and spacious that the water collected in it during 
winter, supplies amply all caravans, and occasional travellers 
of the subsequent summer; and indeed, we thought it less 
offensive than the spring water brought from the last stage 
in leathern mesheks and matarrahs ; all our sidrsdt or allows 
ance of meat, bread, eggs and butter, also the barley for 
mules and horses, had been provided at Kum. The Ther- 


mometer at half past three o'clock, stood at 79. 


I walked a few miles into the desert surrounding our 
camp; it scarcely yielded nourishment to a thistle ; and the 
only living creatures visible were lizards. The hills beyond 
Tehran appeared tully in view; particularly Mount Dama- 
wand, crowned with eternal snow. 
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We left Hew:-i-Sulién soon after four on the seventh, and- 
carrived at our tents near Kunar-i-gird (.,US) about eleven 
o’clock; the wearisome march of this morning was twenty- 
four miles and one quarter; by a road not always ba, but 
crossing one of the most dreary wastes, where the only 
variety was an alternate succession of salsuginous plains and 
barren hills over which we did not pass without some diffi- 
culty. Of this desert the greater part bears, and not inap- 
propriately, the portentous name of Alelek at mowt derch 
(منک الموت درد)‎ or “ Valley of the Angel of Death.” 


Having emerged from this dismal region, we rode, near the 
close of our journey, three or four times through a winding 
stream called Réd Khdneh i Carege (رودخانه کرچ)‎ vr the river 
of Carege, which, as the capaciousness of its bed testifies, 
must be, at another season, very considerable; and its water 
is reckoned excellent. Near this we passed a caravanseré 
and the village of Zidn (_;), which seemed to contain eighty 
or an hundred houses; about half a mile farther we alighted 
at our tents not far from the village of Kunér-e-gird, where 
the present king has erected a caravanserd. Here we saw a 
few storks; and admired some trees, as objects that bad 
seldom occurred during the last forty or fifty miles; and 
there were several] remains of old walls and tombs, scattered 
around the camp. 1 


Soon after two o’clock the Thermometer rose to 82; and 
about six in the evening a violeat wind came on suddenly 
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from the west; blowing down some of our tents; tearing 
others, and involving all in clouds of dust; it continued to 
rage with equal fury during a great part of the night. We 
learned that the people call it Bad-i-Shahridr (2 ob) or the 
“Wind of Skahridr” from a pleasant village so named, with 
good gardens, situate eighteen or twenty miles westward of 
Tehran; and it is said to blow at stated hours, for three, 


geven, or nie days together. 


From anecdotes related by some Persians both on the 
march and after our arrival in camp, it appeared that the 
nocturnal fears of travellers have peopied the dreary Valley 
of the Angel of Death with imaginary monsters, who delight 
in wisleading, terrifying, and often destroying the descend- 
ants of Adam, Thinking it more probable that the place 
afforded game, I inquired from one man as we rode through 
the haunted scene, about antelopes, partridges and hares ; 
all these, he declared to be kheily kam (خياي‌کم)‎ very few, 
exceedingly scarce; adding however, that Giédes were here 
but too numerous. Although Eastern tales had furnished 
me with some vague ideas of those malignant demons. I 





asked my ingenious companion what they were; Ghéles, 
answered he, are joonavdr (so he pronounced jdnvdr (جانوار‎ 
creatures having Jife; beings that can assume the human 
form, but generalty render themselves hideous with horns, 
tails, and formidable claws ortalous. ‘Phat they abounded 


> herve five or six hundred years ago,” suid another Persian. 
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with much solemnity, “is one of those circumstances ac- 
*“‘knowledged throughout the whole world; but latterly, 
from some cause unkuown, their appearance has not been 


* frequent.” 


At six o'clock on the eighth we began to march, and at 
half past nine reached our camp uear Cahriézek (8), a 
village of about three hundred houses, distant from Kundr- 
igird eleven miles ; the road was stony and bad, over barren 
plains and rugged mountains; during the ride of this morn- 
ing we suffered much from the Shahryér wind, which wa 
extremely cold, and blew with such violence that several 

JSerashes could scarcely contrive to pitch one tent. 


When we had ascended a steep hill three or four miles 
from Cahrizek, the ultimate object of our destination, Tehran, 
presented itself to view, appearing some farsangs beyond 
our camp; and still farther than the city we could discern 
the Aasr i قاجار) نک‎ ,03), a royal palace, at the foot of a 
mountain, one of the immense range denominated Aédburz 
(ابرز)‎ bounding the plain towards the north, and extending, 
as we hear}, to Cazvin, Sultdniah, and Tubriz, on the west, 
and to Khurdsdén on the east; an account sufficiently agree- 
ing with Hampan.au’s written description, which shall be 


quoted in the Appendix. 


The ninth day of November terminated our journey. We 
left Cohrizek early, and having proceeded a few miles, met 
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the istikbdl advancing from 1۳:۸۳46« ; it consisted of multi+ 
tudes on foot, and about three hundred horsemen, of whom 
thirty or forty carried long lances; at the head of all rode 
MuuamMen Axi Kaa’n (مسمد علی خان)‎ the Amir al omrd 
(eH (امیر‎ or ‘Chief of the Nobles,” accompanied by 
Muirea’ Munamnen A’Lr (میرزا معمد علي)‎ the Vazir or minis- 
ter of prince Hassan Axi’ Mi’rza’ (yan (حسن علي‎ and other 
personages of high rank, magnificently dressed, and mounted 
on fiery chargers. With them also came Mr. Sheridan, in 
whose care the late envoy, Sir Harford Jones, had ۱6۶۲ the 


various records of his mission. 


Near the road was a spacious and very splendid tent 
wherein coffee and caledus, fruits and sweetmeats had been 
provided. Tere the Ambassador with most of the English 
gentlemen halted, whilst Lady Ouseley, Lieutenant Willock, 
Mr. Sharp and I went on, with a guard of ten sepoy dra- 
goons and twenty Persian musketeers; we passed among the 
considerable ruins which I shall hereatter more fully describe, 
of ancient Rai or Rey, supposed to have been Rages men- 
tioned in the book of Tobit; and within an hour and a half 
reached the capital. Soon after our arrival the Ambassador 
followed, and having been again feasted, joined us at the 


Amin ad douleh’s house. 


The distance between our last stage, Cahrizek and the 
gate, called Derwdzeh i Shéh abd-al-aazim by which we 
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entered Tehrén, was found to be nearly twelve miles and one 
quarter; and the whole journey from the Ktsh-Khéneh of 
Isfahén, two hundred and forty-two miles, according to 
actual measurement made with the wheel or perambulator. 


In this space, so much was naked desert without a vestige 
of habitation; and so scantily peopled were the few cultiva- 
ted parts; that the hyperbole of a tradition recorded by 
Niza‘mx appeared, more than ever, ridiculously extravagant. 
Describing the state of Persia in the fourth century, when it 
flourished under Ba‘nana’m Gu’r, the poet says (in his 
romance entitled Haft Peiker هغست پیکر‎ or the ‘Seven Forms”) 
“J have heard that from Ispahdn to Rai, the houses were 
“contiguous like reeds growing closely together; so that if a 
“blind person were willing, he might go from the flat roof 
“of one house to another, the whole way between Rai and 
“Isfahdn;” thus, in the oldest and best of four fine MSS ; 


از سپاهان شنیده ام تاري خانه در خانه شد تنیده چوني 
بام بر بام اکر بدي خواهان igs’‏ ري شدي باسنهان 


Niza‘’m1, however, conscious that in his own time (the 
twelfth century) this tradition might be reasonably doubted, 
divests himself of all responsibility for the truth of it, and 
refers his reader to the original relater; 


کر ترا این حدیث روش نیست عهده برراویست بر من نیست 


CHAPTER XVI. 


First Residence at Tehrén, and visit to the Ruins of Rai or Rages. 


۲۰ ی‎ the King had been for some days absent 

on a hunting party, at the time of our arrival in Tehran; 
we found the city filled with princes and noblemen; minis- 
ters; great officers of state; and others who held, or wished 
to hold employments about the court. There were also 
many military commanders of high rank, and the agents of 
those beglerbegs (بیگرپیک)‎ who governed distant provinces, 
and thought it necessary to retain friends as spies at the resi- 
dence of their sovereign. The splendid and frequent caval- 
cades formed by so many distinguished personages when 
they passed even from one extremity ofa street to the other, 
and their lofty titles which at every corner assailed our ears, 
would have sufficed to convince us that we had reached the 
pai-takht (پاي تخت)‎ or “Footstool of the Throne,” the seat. 
of empire and fountain of honour, . 
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Arrangements were now made for our introduction to the 
Monarch immediately on his return, which he had fixed, as 
the Vazirs declared, for the thirteenth day of this month. 
Meanwhile he sent to the Ambassador a very flattering 
Khfishémedy (خوشامدي)‎ or welcome,” with some of the royal 
shikdr (شکار)‎ or game; three antelopes (ahu (اهو‎ and fifty kabks 
(کیکی)‎ or partridges, killed by his own hand; a circumstance 
which considerably enhanced the value of this present, and 
entitled the bearer to a recompense not less than the wages 
of half a year; these indeed, it was whispered, would be, 
according to custom, deducted or witholden(’). 


I devoted at this time two or three mornings to an exam- 
ination of Tehrén, having previously searched my collection 
of passages extracted from Persian geographers, for some 
information concerning its ancient history. Their accounts, 
however, are but scanty; nor can much be expected on the 
subject of a place, which, when the vast metropolis, Rai (ري)‎ 
or Rages, covered, according to all reports, and the evidence 
of its extensive ruins, so many miles or leagues on the adja~ 
cent plain, was probably considered as among the suburbs; 
and we may suppose that Tehrén increased in size and popu- 


همهم مهم موه موه موم 





مج و جیوه و و و جوم مج موم مه ممجممو موه 


Respecting this custom see an anecdote related in Vol. 1. p, 207. But I must‏ ن 
acknowledge that on one occasion at Tekrén, when the king sent ten fine akds, his‏ 
servant most obstinately refused twenty gold fuméne which were offered tu him by the‏ 
*Ambassador’s order; so positive was the royal prohibition, that he feared to incur‏ 
the loss of his nose or ears, or perhaps of his head, by disobedience.‏ 
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lation as the parent city fell into decay. ‘ Tehrdn,” says 
Hamparzian, who wrote in the fourteenth century, “is a 
“town of some magnitude or importance ; and in the pleas- 
*‘antness of its climate and water is preferable to Rai; 
“which, however, it resembles in natural productions; and 
“formerly all the necessaries of life were found at Tekrdn 
“in great abundance’(*). The Amir Fazraruan having 
mentioned various anecdotes of Alexander (the Great) adds 
“thus also respecting the place and circumstances of his 
> death there are contradictory reports; some saying that he 
“‘expired at Babylon, or, according to other traditions at 
“Rat; many are of opinion that this cvent occurred at 
* Tehrin; or, as several have related, at Shahrzér’(*). These 
passages would induce us to believe that Tehran was inde- 
pendent of Rai; and the same inference is made, by a most 
ingenious writer (Mr. lnglis in his notes on Morier’s Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 400) from the Theodosian Tables, which describe 
the town called Tahora to be situate with respect to Rhages, 
nearly as Tekrdn is with respect to Rai. 


مه جمممو موم موم موه 





— 





اجه و و مه موم موه 


(*)طبران قصبه معتبرست و اب و هوایش خوشتر از ري است و در حاسل مانند 
آن در ما قبل انجا كثرني poe‏ بوده ).2 (MS. Nuzhat al Cubib. ch.‏ 


ate (°)‏ در موصع مرک و چكونگي ان نیز اختلاف کرده‌اند gins‏ کریند که 
دربابل بوده و برواییت انست که در ري بوده است و كروهي برانند که در طهران بوده 
است و بهعي گفتند که در شهرزور بوده QMS. Assah al Tudrikh.)‏ 
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According to some intelligent natives, Tehrdn occupies a 
space, enclosed within ramparts, of one farsang in circumfe- 
rence; and this is the only instance that 1 can recollect 
whercin a Persian estimate of measurement, population or 
wealth, did not considerably exaggerate the true calculation ; 
to me this statement seemed below the reality; and I should 
rather extend it to four or perhaps to nearly five miles. 
These walls include the Areg (اک)‎ or citadel, which contains 
the Divdn Khdneh-i-Shah (As (دنوان خانه‎ or Derb i Khéneh 
(درب خانه)‎ as the royal residence is often styled(*). One of 
the ¢dldrs ($s) or great open-fronted halls in this edifice, is 
richly decorated with gilding, painting, and A’ineh-hdrt 
کاري)‎ ay!) or inlaid-mirror-work ; and supported by two fine 
pillars which Kani’a خان) همع‎ @:$), of the unfortunate 
Zend (زند)‎ family, had caused to be constructed at Shirdz. 
The Areg comprises quarters for the Keshekchis (کشکچي)‎ 
or soldiers; and many extensive dest (دست)‎ or ranges of 
apartinents, such as the Defter Khdneh, (chamber of records) 
(als ,(دفتر‎ the Sandik-Khdneh, (صندوق خانه)‎ (chest or trunk 
Louse), where money, splendid robes, shawls, and other 
valuable articles are deposited in boxes; the Eméret-i- 
Ehirshéd (عمارت خررشید)‎ or “ Palace of the Sun;” a handsome 





ی اجه هه جج و و دوه موم موه 


(4) And sometimes Derb é Dowlet Khénch خانع)‎ =, 10) asin the MS. Aalum 
Arié Abbasi (dated A. H. 1025, A. ۵۰ 1616). T know not any earlier instance of the & 
insertd after r in the first word, which is properly در‎ der, ‘a gate;” used to express 
the ravai court or palace, In Vol. ۱۰ (pref. p. XVI) 1 have quoted on this subject the 
books of Daniel und Esther, Icrodotus, Xenophon and Plutarch. 
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building in which Faren Arr کر دیرگ‎ sometimes receives Am- 
bassadors ; his private chambers constituting the Khaleet 
Shahi شاهي)‎ c's) and Anderiin 641 :(اندرون شاهی)‎ of which one 
compartment is called Emédret-i-Servistén (عمارت سروستان)‎ ۲ 
“Palace of the Cypress grove;” and another the Gulistdn 
(uals) or “* Bed of Roses.” Here too is the royal Iherem 
(حخرم)‎ or dwelling-place of the king’s numerous wives and 
their female attendants; and many of the younger princes 
are allowed to occupy certain rooms within the Areg, which 
contains ten baths, two or three gardens, besides several 
hawz (حوض)‎ and deridchch (درپلچه)‎ or reservoirs of different 
sizes; all surrounded by a wall with towers, and a deep 
ditch. Near the gate of this citadel is the Jebbeh Khaneh 
(ail (چیه‎ an armoury or arsenal, where persons are conslantly 
employed in cleaning and repuiring tofangs (تفنک)‎ or mus- 
kets ; tapdnchehs (طپانهی)‎ or pistols, (so the name was writ- 
ten; but pronounced tapooncheh ) and zembéreks (زتبورگ)‎ ot 
swivel guns which are discharged from the backs of caincls; 


here also are kept some ¢ép (423) or pieces of heavy cannon, 


The gates of Tehrén are six in number; the mosques and 
colleges, said to be from thiity to forty ; the publick baths 
three hundred, and caravanseras equally numerous. Of the 
population I heard various reports; the strects seemed full of 
people; and it is computed that the city contains between 
forty and sixty thousand inhabitants, whilst the king, his 
courtiers, Chief military officers and guards are there; but 
that in summer, on his going, as for several years has been 
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his custom, to the camp of Sulténiuh, none remain at Tehrén 
but those whom ill health, or poverty, or some particular 
business do not allow to leave it; even the meanest trader or 
mechanick, escaping from the heats and infectious vapours 
of this capital, contrives, during two or three months every 
year, to breathe the pure air of Shemtrén (شمیران)‎ or some of 
the neighbouring villages. From those villages the city is 
abundantly supplied with poultry, eggs, butter, and fruit of 
various kinds; especially most excellent ۸6۶ (3) or mul- 
berries, for which Sheméirdn is remarkable. 


The different édzdrs exhibit inany well-furnished shops ; 
but some streets although the king, his ministers and other 
great men are daily witnesses of the circumstance, would 
disgrace by their pavement the meanest town or village. I 
have seen an illustrious Kidn almost thrown, in a crowded 
procession, from his horse, whose fore feet had sunk, with a 
sudden and perpendicular descent, into one of those round 
holes or openings which mark the channels of kandts (plur. 
تنوات‎ sing. (قنات‎ or subterraneous aqueducts. These are nu- 
merous; and near the city run some small streams besides the 
river Caredje (<8) of which the water is highly esteemed. 


Tehrdn owes much of its greatness, beauty and strength to 
the tyrant Aca Monammexp uncle of the present king. Yet 
some Persians say that Sua‘u Taumasp (who died in the year 
1575) surrounded it with walls. The desert reaches to its 
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very ditch; within the inclosure were formerly several gar- 
dens; but since the city has become so populous, houses are 
found more profitable than trees or flowers ; and in few parts 
of the empire do so many handsome and commodious build- 
ings appear on the same space of ground. Here every man 
of rank and fortune, all who aspire to the sovercign’s notice, 
endeavour to procurea dwelling ; the rent therefore, and the 





price of land, elsewhere comparatively trifling, have risen 
here so considerably, that, as 1 understood, Tehrdn in these 
articles of expense, nearly equalled any European metropolis. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that our powerful and 
wealthy friend, the Amin ad douleh, second minister of Persia, 
had in this city a spacious mansion; he resigned it, however, 
for the Ambassador and gentlemen of the mi 





on 3 removing 
with his attendants to another exactly opposite, while work- 
men were employed in preparing two houses allotted for our 
habitation(*). 


rosecesovensemees 






4%) An iehnographi 
first lodued at Tehran, shall be he Append 
front eugraved in PI LXIIL, will convey some idea of what may be ststed a Persian 
nobleman’s town residence. In the middle appears the télar or open hall, 
Divin Khineh, the chamber of assembly, or place for th 
we made our Suffreh Khénch or break fast and dining-roou 





whieh, with a skete‏ و 


Hed مداد‎ 
this 
On the right, a bandsoue 
room of اه‎ ppropristed to Mr. Gordan} 
that corresponding on the feft, tome A detached edifice comp 
apartinents culled the anderée or “interior,” which 1 could not include 
served Sir Gore and Lady Ousrley; and another separate fuilding af the bael 
modsted Mr. Moriers while the room situate on both sides of the great court, were 
accupied by Major D'Arcy, Major Stone, and other English gentlemen. St must: 


1 












ich the large squa‘e window fills one end, was 











this view, 
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Having taken possession of my chamber, (in the Amin ad 
douleh’s house) I learned from a servant that its last tenants 
had been members of the French Embassy under General de 
Gardane; and this information was confirmed by various 
sentences and ciphers traced on the walls; there were, parti- 
cularly, some verses written in a most beautiful hand(*). 


Although the weather was now cool, the Thermometer 
not rising above 56 on the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth of 
November, we were much annoyed by moschitoes (pasheh ) 
(424) or gnats of considerable size. Here as at Shiraz and Isfa- 

مج جوم موم هوجو وج جوم ممو ووم موم موم هو مور 


not be imagined that the front delineated in this sketch, is immediately presented to 
the publick; a high brick wall conceals it from view, and those only can see the house 
who enter the court or garden before it. 





(©) These I accurately copied, and have ventured to translate, although not much 
acquainted with the modern style of orthography which they exhibit; 
* Lea rois De L’antiquite 
Netes que Des herot Desteé 
Suiént la nege comme les irondelle 
Pour hent la victoire enniver 
mavoit point Delle mais 
napoleon marche malgre la grailte. 
“The kings of ancient tines were only summer heroes, avoiding snow like the swallows, 
“For them, victory in winter had no wings; but Napoleon marches forward in spite 
“tof the hail.” Here also were several lines of SAap1's and و تمد‎ poetry, scratched 
in the rudest Persian characters; and a few original compositions, of which the fol- 
lowing tetrastich will probably be accepted 28 a sufficient specimen: 


تویستم بر سر دیوار خانه " بماند از می مسکین نشانه 
کر پرسند ان مسکین LE‏ رفت بکو RL‏ از دست زمانه 
“Let that which I have written on the wall of this house, remain as the memorial of:‏ 


“me, a wretched creature; if it be asked, whither is that wretch gone? say, he has 
“escaped from the power of adversity.” 
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han, I bespoke the services of book-sellers, money-changers, 
silver-smiths and others, through whose means rare manu- 
scripts, or ancient gens and medals might be procured. 


News arrived (on the thirteenth) of a battle fought near 
Iravdn, in which the Russians, it was said, had suffered much 
from the Persian artillery, under the direction of Captain 
Lindesay, an English officer. Meanwhile, the king and his 
son, Hassan Aur Mirza’ (حسی علي میرزا)‎ having terminated 
their hunting excursion, a very active negociation commen- 
ced respecting certain forms necessary on the Aimbassador’s 
first inte&duction at court; for he had resolved on presenting 
with his own band, the British Monarch’s Jetter toF are ۲ 
Suan; while the Vazirs insisted that it should be transmitted 
through them, according to the usage of Persia, established, 
as they declared, above five thousand years, ‘Phe king him- 


self, though he expressed a strung desire to sce Sir Gore 





Ouseley, regretted that he could not possibly receive the 
letter directly from him ata publick audicnce; but to remove 
all difficulties, and spare the feelings of his ministers, he 
fixed on the fifteenth for a private interview, and consented 
that it should be then delivered to him by the Ambassador. 
Accordingly, about four o’clock on the day appointed, Sir 
Gore Ouseley and Mr. Morier, Secretary of Embassy, attend- 
ed by the Sepoy dragoons, having their swords drawn, the 
royal standard of England flying, and trumpets sounding, 
proceeded to the palace, and were welcomed with much. 
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affability by the king. He did not occupy one of his mag- 
nificent thrones, as on days of high ceremony; but sat on 
a carpet richly worked with gold, near which was placed a 
chair for the Ambassador. Having received the letter, ac- 
cording to previous arrangement, and a very valuable 
diamond ring, Fatrren برخم ده دراه‎ repaid the gift with many 
flattering compliments. 


On the eighteenth at cight o’clock in the morning, we went 
to return the Amin ad douleh's visit ; and having ascended a 
flight of stairs, ۳۵۵ conducted by him to a room which, 
though small, was exceedingly pretty; the ceiling neatly 
painted with figures of birds and flowers disposed in Arabesque 
patterns; the centre, however, being a human face, appa- 
rently feminine, yet designed, as the golden rays of glory 
indicated, to represent the sun. The cornice was of looking- 
glass ; and with the same showy substance were lined two ték- 
cheh (ag*b) or niches, and a false fire- place; in one recess was 
the portrait of a beautiful Georgian girl; in another, of a 
handsome 4 (بیریش)‎ or beardless boy; a large window 
chiefly composed of coloured panes, wholly filled one end 
of this chamber, which, though not above nineteen feet 
long, and thirteen or fourteen broad, exhibited eight doors, 
splendidly ornamented and varnished. 


Some person mentioned the Caspian sea; and two A'zdd- 
2741: (ازاد ماهی)‎ as specimens of its fish, were presented for our 
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inspection on a silver tray; they had been dried and slightly 
salted; each seemed about two feet long, and of a kind 
resembling salmon. Having returned home, we found at 
breaktast that their flavour was excellent; for the hospitable 
Amin ad douleh had sent them to the Ambassador; and at 
dinuer we were feasted with fresh trouts, brought from the 
river Jdjertid ۰(جاجرود)‎ ۶ 


A few day: 
with such funeral honours as could be conveniently bestowed, 
the body of an Artillery sergeant (named Spears), whose 
death bad been caused by a disease originally felt at Ixfahin, 
and rendered mortal by the journey(7). The place of his 
interment was close to a small chartak (چارطاق)‎ or four-arched 
monuwent of brick erected over Monsieur Romicnu, a French 


gentleman ; and near the more recent and humble grave 
of a Russian(®). 





after, we deposited in the Armenian cemetery, 


Returning from this melancholy ceremony our cavalcade 
encountered a procession formed on a very difierent occa- 


Se eecceeeeccesoces seceecoocececoeceececeesereeeouee 


(> Learned from the surgeons who opened Serjeant Spears و‎ body, that they found 
the liver perfectly sound; but could not discover any vestiges of the spleen; while 
some obstructions appeared, aud an incipient mortification in the bowels, 








“Nous visitany le tombeau de M. Romicu, Adjutant General et Envoyé en‏ ی 
«Perse 5 quatre piiers de briques et un petit ddme le recouvrent.” See M. de‏ 
Gardane > ‘Journal d'un Voyage,” &c. p. 68; Paris 1809). When we visited the tomb‏ 
of M, Romieu it was falling to ruin.‏ 
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sion; the celebration of an ardésy (عروسي)‎ or nuptial festivity. 
The bride whose form was concealed by a white sheet of fine 
texture, rode on horseback in the attitude habitual to men 
throughout all countries and to women in the east; on her 
head was loosely thrown a red handkerchief or veil, seem- 
ingly of crape; her numerous female companions were, as 
-usual, completely enveloped in their chdders (we), all 
except two; of whom one was extremely old and ugly; the 
other a beautiful though very dark-complexioned girl. The 
same horse carried her and a middle-aged man; she seemed 
neither flattered nor offended at our notice, but shewed her 
interesting face with as much unconcern and as little impu- 
dence, as any European beauty. 


The 23rd of November had been fixed for our publick in- 
troduction at court; but the alleged indisposition, whether af- 
fected or real,of Mr’rza’ 515 8 ۲1۸ (میرزا شفیع)‎ the chief Vazir, 
or minister for foreign affairs, prevented it; and we learned, 
on the 23th, that the king had just set out on another hanting 
party, which would probably engage him during three or four 
days. In the mean time, our society was increased by the 
arrival of Captain Lindesay from Tabriz, where he had com- 
manded, and admirably trained, according to the English 
discipline, a troop of Persian horse-artillery, in the service 
of Appa’s ۷: ."همم‎ It was the Ambassador’s wish, in con- 
sequence of that Prince’s request, to have immediately sent 
Major D’Arcy and Major Stone, along with Captain Linde- 
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say to Tabriz; but the king would not consent that any of 
those officers should leave Tehran without khelaats (خلست)‎ or 
dresses of honour, to receive which he expected their attend- 
ance at the palace. 


We all paid our respects on the 27th, to prince دق‎ 5:۸ + 
(علي شاه)‎ who resided in the Areg before described ; his coat 
was of a dark green colour snd plain; but on his arms he 
wore splendid bazé bands (بازر بند)‎ or bracclets, studded with 
jewels; the handle of bis dagger, or khanjer Ge) was equally 
rich; and his ceronet blazed with diamonds, emeralds and 
rubies; he appeared to be seventeen or eighteen ycars of 
age, and conversed most graciously with the Ambassador, 
asking questions and making remarks that evinced a consi- 
derable desire of jnformation, and great activity of mind. 
A’xt Sua‘u,and the prince royal, Abba‘’s Mi’nza’, are sons 


of one mother(’). 


As we entered and returned through the Meidan (میدان)‎ or 
chief square of the Areg, I counted above forty picces of 
cannon, mounted on carriages which would probably have 


حج هوجو مموجم مه مممممم ممم موم موم ممممممموم 


@) Hitherto accustomed to bear Persian spoken with the southern accent, consi« 
dered at Shiréz and Isfahén, and even in many places of the north, as kheyly shirin, 
شیریی)‎ ds) extremely soft or melodious, my ear was surprised, and ¥ confess not 
very agreeably, by the broad, though more correct, sound, which Aut SHA‘ gave to 
the a, before رم‎ in such words as Jréni, and Lefahéni, ‘These an Italian would have 
pronounced exactly as the prince; while we had learned to express them as if written 
(hy an Englishman) Zroony, Jsfahoony ; or (by a Frenchman) Frouni, aud Tsfakouni, 
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been shattered by a single discharge. We observed under 
the principal 4 or open-fronted hail of the palace, outside, 
some reliefs in marble, representing combats of beasts and 
similar subjects, sculptured with more spirit and justness of 
proportions than I had expected in the works of a modern 
Persian artist. Much inferior in execution and design were 
several oil-paintings attached to the walls of ده‎ Sua‘n’s 
apartment. 


The thirtieth was at length appointed for our presentation 
to the king; and accordingly, at one o'clock on that day, 
we proceeded in full ceremony to the reyal residence, where 
a guard of about two hundred men, (chictly, as we under- 
:tood, Russian prisoners), received us at the Meidén or parade, 
with arms presented, according to the European style of 
military compliment. We then advanced as far it was 
allowed to ride on horseback; and having alighted at an 
inner gate of the Areg, walked through it, and were con- 
ducted by several officers along various narrow passages, to 
a sinall room, where we found MouamMmMeEp Husxin فک‎ 
(مجمد حسین غان)‎ surnamed Marvi (مريي)‎ a personage of very 
high birth and exalted rank, with other great men(’*); here 


chairs had been provided for our accommodation; they were 


اجه و و هجوج و موه هوجو موم وه همم و وج و و موم و و هوجو و و ممموم 


whom the king once caused‏ و( الهیار خان) <۸ 9 عم وه ات1 Of these, ane was‏ رم 
to be shut out naked, during a whole night of ie-sant suow, as a punishment for,‏ 
having, on some former occasion, refused his Majesty admission into a castle,‏ 
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of dark-coloured wood, having high backs and large knobs; 
and much resembled those which, from illuminated missals 
and other Manuscripts, appear to have been fashionable some 
centuries ago, in France and England. I remarked that 
Marv1’s chair, whether assigned to him as the seat of honour, 
or accidentally occupied, was distinguished from the rest, 
by a higher back, rising in the middle to a point, like the 
apex of a triangle. 


Here we were treated with coffee and caledns. The same 
officers then Jed us through a court where we saw, in au 
open hall, the celebrated takhe-i-marmer (تغت مرمر)‎ or “ Mar- 
ble Throne,” of which the materials were brought from 
Yezd; it exhibited many handsome relicfs carved by the 
ingenious person of whose sculpture I possess and have 
already described a specimen, (Vol. I. p. 232, Pl. XIf). 
We passed through two or three other courts and some long 
passages, containing soldicrs and attendants dressed in an 
extraordinary manner ; their clothes being spotted over with 
golden pieces of money, sequins and ducats; and many 
wore helmets of uncommon appearance. We at last entered 
that building in which was the hall of audience ; and having 
shaken off our slippers went in about twenty yards, making 
profound obeisances, as instructed by our conductors, at 
certain intervals from the spot where first it was possible 
that the king could discern us ; then forming a line near the 


hawz or reservoir in front of the presence-chamber, we 6 
3 
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ceived his Majesty seated on the takht-t-thous (تضت طوس)‎ or 
۰ Peacock-throne ;” and when the master of the ceremonies 
announced the English Embassy, we distinctly heard the 
usual khiéshdmedid or ‘‘welcome,” uttered by the royal lips. 


Having entered the hall of audience, the Ambassador 
took his seat on a chair placed at the distance of about two 
yards from the door, and five or six from the throne, in a 
direction almost diagonal ; but rose after two or three minutes 
and severally presented us; an office which, as we under- 
stood, the Vaz rs had heretofore insisted on performing. As 
each gentleman was introduced by name, the Monarch said 
something highly flattering and gracious with a courtly and 
dignified air. We then arranged ourselves in a row behind 
the chair immediately near which the Ambassador continued 
مه‎ stand during the remainder of this interview. 


Next the throne, which occupied a corner, not the center, 
of the room, were two little princes, five or perhaps six years 
old, who stood immoveable as statues, the whole time of 
audience, displaying a gravity of demeanour and solemnity 
of countenance, that would have become the most aged and 
venerable of their father’s ministers. More remote from the 
throne, but in the same line, were five other princes, the 
eldest and tallest being next, at an interval of two yards, to 
the little boys above mentioned: this was Hassan Aut 
Mr'rza’, seemingly twenty years old: close on the right, 
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was Arr Sua‘’n, to whom we had paid our respects some 
days before: near him stood a younger prince and then 
two others; all stationed according to age and size, this 
royal rank ending with one of eight or nine years. 


On the same side but in a recess formed by large win- 
dows, appeared three Mastowfies (مستوني)‎ or secretaries ; these 
were on our left hand as we stood behind the Ambassador's 
chair; while on our right near the door, were four of the 
principal Vazirs or ministers, with Abu’: Hassan Kita’x, 
who had accompanied us to the palace. Beyond them and 
extending towards the left side of the throne, was a row of 
five or six ofticers ; among whom one held a most beautiful 
crown or faje ر(تای)‎ apparently not inferior in the lustre of 
its jewels to that with which the Monarch’s head was so 
magnificently decorated ; another of those officers bore in his 
hands the scymetar of state ; a third held the royal bow in 
its case ; a fourth, the shield ; and one a golden tray or dish 
filled with diamonds and different precious stones of won- 
derful size and dazzling brilliancy. Of the king’s dress 
I could perceive that the colour was scarlet; but to ascer- 
tain exactly the materials would have been difficult, from 
the profusion of large pearls that covered it in various 
places, and the multiplicity of jewels that sparkled all 
around; for the golden throne seemed studded at the 
sides with precious slones of every possible tint, and the back 
resembled a sun or glory, of which the radiation was imi- 
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tated by diamonds, garnets, emeralds and rubies. Of such 
also, was chiefly composed the Monarch’s ample and most 
splendid crown; and the two figures of birds that orna- 
mented the throne, one perched on each of its beautifully 
enamelled shoulders. 


It was easy to recognise in the handsome and manly coun+ 
tenance of Faren Axi رت مگ‎ those features which I had seen 
represented by several delineations. Portraits of their king 
may be found in every town among the Persians; large and 
painted on canvas; or sma!l,on leaves of paper; on the covers 
of looking-glasses, on kalmdans or pencascs, and on the lids 
of boxes; even the most rudely executed presenting, gene- 
rally, some similitude. All, at least, agree in rendering 
justice to the royal beard.; of which, I could not discover, 
that any picture, as it was natural to suspect, had exag- 
gerated the uncommon length and copiousness. Of this 
beard, stained always with the blackest dye, as of the king’s 
person, an idea, sufficiently accurate, may be formed from the 
engraving published by Mr. Scott Waring, in the account of 
his “Tour to Sheeraz("*),” and from the miniature painting on 
a sandukcheh or pasteboard box in my collection, of which (See 
p- 64) I promised to lay a copy before the reader. This is 
given in Plate LXIV, faithfully traced from the original pic- 


- 








Peerecccsoccccccccccceeeocoeecooee 


@) From a Persian picture; but Sir Robert Ker Porter in the frontispiece to bis 
‘Travels lately published, has given, from a fine drawing made by himself, د‎ strong and. 
spirited resemblance of the Persian Monarch’s countenance. 
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ture of the same size, without the slightest correction or exten- 
uation of its defects, which all who admire just proportions 
and perspective must acknowledge to be numerous. It will 
serve, however, infinitely better than any description that I 
am capable of composing, to explain some circumstances 
of the royal presence chamber: it exhibits what words can- 
not represent, a likeness of Fat ra-Axi-Sna‘ns, and the sable 
honours of his beard; it shews most exactly the fashion of 
his clothes, the form of his crown and the triple plume that 
surmounts it ; of his bazébands or bracclets, and of his sword, 
encased in pearls and gold: it expresses also, his attitude ; 
that indeed generally of all Persians when sitting. 


IIe occupies in this picture, not the takhe-i-tdous, (its birds 
and other particular ornaments being here omitted) but a 
seat much resembling it in make, in the steps and in bril- 
liant appearance: another throne, of which I have forgotlen 
the name; for he possesses, like the ancient Irdnim Mon- 
archs, several of those regal attributes, cach distinguished 
by an appropriate title. The artist has depicted with min- 
ute accuracy that cushion, almost covercd with pearls, 
which is usually placed behind the king, who kneels or sits 
on a cloth equally rich in its embroidery. On the floor is 
spread such a carpet as we daily saw in the apartments of 
great men, bordered with one of those nammeds (a5 a kind 
of fine soft felts), before mentioned, having a coloured pat- 
tern. Beyond this we perceive a wooden frame of open, 
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work ; this is generally twelve or fourteen inches high, and 
serves as a fence to rooms open in front. The columns and 
fountain belong, as a native of Tehrén informed me, toa tdlér 
in the “emdret-i-gulistdn,” or “Palace of the Rose-garden;” but 
the painter’s imagination has supplied the distant landscape. 
I can bear witness however to the scrupulous correctness 
with which he has delincated every article of dress, worn by 
the personages introduced on this occasion. The four prin-+ 
ces, of whom two are secn on the king’s right, and two, a 
little behind, on his left hand, we find distinguished by coro- 
nels,*exceedingly sptendid, but without those heron’s fea- 
thers, which peculiarly designate the imperial crown. 
Near the fountain stand three Fuzirs, habited in their 
court-robes ; these as I had often occasion to remark, are, 
both in winter and summer, lined or at least trimined, 
richly with fur. On their heads they wear the full-dress 
turbans, of fine Indian shawls ; among these azirs, M1’nza’* 
SuEria (میرز! شغیع)‎ the prime minister, is conspicuous in 
the middle; his beard, which from age we may suppose 
naturally white, being, through some senile caprice, stained 
of a dusky orange, or yellowish red colour. On his left is 
the Amin ad doulah, and on his right, Mi‘nza’ ۰ 
Opposite the Vazirs and near the throne, are two of those 
pages or attendants, whom, in my account of our audience 
I have styled ‘‘officers;” one holds the royal siper (سپر)‎ or 
shield; and onc the gurz (کرن)‎ or mace of state ; these men have 
the common kuléh (3S), or black lamb-skin caps, of which 
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the best are said to be brought from Bokhérd; such cover- 
ings are almost universally worn, except on days of cere- 
mony, even by the king and princes. 


This explanation of the picture, and the copy made from it, 
(in .(ظ‎ LX1V) will, I trust, sufficiently illustrate the descri ption 
already given, of our presentation at court, and first publick 
interview with the kibleh-t-aalum عالم)‎ as) as that Monarch is 
entitled ‘towards whom all the world turns with veneration;” 
the mighty Shdhinshah (s\sse\s) or “King of Kings;” accord- 
ing to the lofty style assumed by his predecessors. 


We remained in the royal presence about twenty minutes ; 
during which time Faren Avi Sua‘m conversed most gra- 
ciously with the Ambussador; and having reccived from a 
kneeling servant, the state Caledn, rich in the lustre of jewels, 
he inhaled its smoke but for a moment, and gave back this 
precious instrument of Asiatick luxury. ‘The room in which 
he sat, was spacious and handsome, disfigured however, by 
glaring oil-paintings of considerable size and very mean ده‎ 
ecution ; two large English mirrors contributed :much to its 
embellishment. We retired, bowing at certain intervals to- 
wards the throne, on our return through the garden, while 
within a possibility of being seen by the king; then resum- 
ing our high-heeled slippers, or kafsh (کنش)‎ we walked along 
courts and passages, and under narrow door-ways, crowded 
with servants, guards, and officers of the palace, and great 
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khdns or lords; some men, whose office I neglected to in- 
quire, held, cach in his hand, a sceptre or slender wand, 
nearly four feet long, and apparently of gold enameled 
gteen; with the figure of a bird at top, as large as a real 
sparrow, and made of emeralds, rubies and other jewels. 


The first of December was dark and foggy; such as even 
in England would have been reckoned a true winter’s day; 
on the second, which was of equal gloom, much rain fell, while 
the Thermometer, at its highest degree, did not rise above 52. 


A fortuight had now elapsed in fruitless endeavours to 
adjust, between Sir Gore Ouseley and "موه رز‎ Sueria, the 
ceremonial, or rather, the priority of visiting. This crafty 
Vazir had devised many stratagems, by which, as he vainly 
hoped, the Ambassador might be induced to wait first upon 
him; but whatever concessions Sir Gore would willingly 
have made in his private character, he positively refused 
to comply on this or on any occasion, where his acquiescence 
might lessen the dignity of that Sovereign whom he had the 
honour torepresent. It was then suggested that both parties 
might, as if by accident, meet on neutral ground in the Amin ad 
douleh’s garden, and enter the door of his house together ; 
but this contrivance, also, was rejected by the Ambassador; 
reminding those who mediated in the affair, that A’nu“L 
Hassan Kua‘n, late envoy to England, had received the 
first visit from our ministers; and insisting unequivocally, 
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on a similar compliment, from Mr’rza’ Suzrta. This, 
the old Vazér assured the king, would be such a disgrace as 
he had not suffered during the diplom.itick services of forty 
years. Atlength he consented to become the Ambassador’s 
guest; and, on the second, partook of a grand dinner, given 
at the house lent for this purpose by the Amin ad douleh ; 
it being much more splendid, large and commodious, than 
that immediately opposite, in which we lived. About seven 
o’clock in the evening, Mr’nza’ Sueria with the other 
ministers arrived, aud the entertainment began; during which 
the Amin ad doulek chose the Jeast conspicuous place; ap- 
pearing as humblest of the company, to shew that he did not, 
this night, consider himself master of the feast. Here, in the 
course of much animated conversation, Mirza’ Surrsa evin- 
ced considerable acquaintance with the manners, customs, 
religious opinions, and even politicks of the chief Christian 
nations; he acknowledged the vast superiority of European, 
compared with Asiatick inventions; and seemed particularly 
delighted at the description of our post-offices, and the 
arrangéments made for transmitting letters by mail-coaches; 
this introduced the subject of wheel-carriages, and finally of 
Persian roads; on mentioning which, the Vazir, thinking of 
their general state, shrugged his shoulders with a look of 
despondency; fingered his beard, and appeared to resign,. 
but most reluctantly, some ideal projects that he had. con-- 
ecived for the benefit of his country. 
1 
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At nine o’clock on the third, we all accompanied the 
Ambassador to M’rrza’ SHeria’s house, situate beyond 
the A’reg; there was much rain, during the time of our ride 
and of our visit. We were treated in the usual manner with 
caledns, sweetmeats, and coffee. Returning about noon, we 
niet one of the king’s elephants; (his Majesty, we understood, 
possessed six or seven others) ; it was an immense creature, 
perfectly obedient to a diminutive rider. The fifth, after 
some rain atan early hour, proved very fine, and sunshine 
succeeded to the clouds of three or four days. 


On the sixth we removed to the two houses which had 
been prepared for our reception; and * furnished” according 
to the Persian definition of that expression; for some carpets 
were spread on the earthen floors. We had brought, how- 
ever, from England, beds, chairs, tables and writing-desks, 
and were soon well established in our respective apartments; 
at breakfast and at dinner we all assembled, every morning 
and evening, in that house which became the constant resi- 
dence of Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley ; but to the Secretaries 
and other English gentlemen were assigned the various 
chambers of a mansion nearly opposite, once the dwelling- 
place of Mirza’ Ba’sa’. Here I occupied during several 
months, a very handsome and spacious room, the flat roof 
of which commanded a most extensive prospect; and enabled 
me to sketch the view of Mount Damévand, and part of 
the great Alburz range, seen over the houses of Tehrdn; as 
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engraved in Plate LXIII(!*). The walls of this room exhib- 
ited patterns comprising branches and leaves, flowers of 
vivid colours, and birds of variegated plumage; disposed 
with considerable taste and painted with much neatness. To 
this a smaller room was attached by means of stairs, which 
Jed also to a shéh-nishin و(شاه نشیی)‎ a kind of gallery or 
orchestra. Among its gilded ornaments, appeared a scroll 
or label, containing the words ‘ Yddgdr-e-Mirzd Bébé’” 
بابا)‎ Ve (یادکار‎ “a memorial of Mi’nza’ Ba‘ba’,” the late 
unfortunate proprietor of this mansion; concerning whom, 
we heard it related that having incurred the king’s displcasure 
by some irregularity in his accounts, or alleged defalcation of 
money, he was punished with death; his ample fortune being, 
at the same time, confiscated. I was much mortified one 
day, overhearing Mr’rza’ Ba‘ba’s son, (whose feclings, 





probably were blunted by adversity), soliciting permission to 
enter the very house which had been his father’s and should 
have been his own, that he might offer a manuscript for sale 
toan English stranger. The fate of its former master threw a 
cloud of melancholy around this dwelling; but it was, for 
another reason, regarded by many Persians with almost su- 
perstitious dislike; it had been the scene of a very dark trans- 
action. This, although recent, for it occurred within a few 
POSSESS SFSSSSSSSSSSSS SPSS PSIG ELE SS OPEL SOL OUSLY 


At cortain times, the summit of this great mountain was concealed by clouds ;‏ وم 
that it could scarcely be distinguished from the adjoining heights; and its appear-‏ 20 
ance might have completely deceived a draughtsman who had not seen it on a clear day.‏ 
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years, was variously described; I shall collect and briefly 
state from several accounts, the principal circumstances in 
which most agreed. 


A powerful chieftain named Sa’peK Kua’n «(صادی خان)‎ 
head of the turbulent ۵۵ (شعاتي)‎ tribe, had surrendered 
himself to the general of Farzn Avi Sua‘u, (lately pro- 
claimed king on his uncle’s death), a promise having been 
solemnly given “that the prisoner’s blood should not be shed.”* 
The unhappy chief, however, was immediately sent to Tehrén, 
and imprisoned in a small room, or, as some relate, a vaulted 
cellar, of the house since occupied by us; there, exhausted 
with fatigue and faint through want of food, he soon forgot 
his sorrows in sleep; from which it would have been happi- 
ness, had he never awoke; for several masons were employed 
to fill up, with stones and mortar, the only passage by which 
he could possibly have emerged into the light of day; en- 
joyed the sight, or even heard the voice of human beings. 
I know not whether the imagination most fertile in pictures 
of complicated misery, could easily assign to any mortal a 
state much more capable of overwhelining the firmest mind 
with absolute despair. To many men, the privation of 
liberty ; the pangs of excessive thirst and hunger; and, above 
all, the extinction of hope, would probably have rendered 
death most welcume; yet according to report, it was found, 
on opening after some weeks the place where Sa’p ex Kua’n’s 
body lay, that he had vainly endeavoured to prolong existence 
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by gnawing, as was horribly evident, the flesh from both 
hia arms !(*7). 


Let us turn to other subjects; the kind visits and polite, 
congratulations with which we were now favoured by our 
acquaintances ; and the little presents of sweet-meats, flow- 
ers, fruits, and Joaves of sugar which Lady Ouseley received, 
as the Manzil mubarck (منزل مبارگ)‎ or usual tokens of felici- 
tation sent to those who occupy a new place of residence. 
About this time, also, Major D’Arcy, Major Stone and 
Captain Lindesay, were honoured by the king with Ahedaats 
or dresses of ceremony, and proceeded to juin the army of 
دص‎ Mi‘nza’, the prince royal, at Tabriz. We partook on 
the seventh of a magnificent dinner at Mi’nza’ Smeria’s 
house, to which we rode, about seven o’clock in the evening, 
by the light of inany ands (Guys) or lanterns, made of paper 
or linen, in such a manner, that the various folds might be 
compressed to a thickness not exceeding two or three inches, 


and again protracted to the height of twenty. 


An account of this feast may serve, with very Jittle varia- 
tion, to describe the other sumptuous entertainments at 


- 





حح هه جوم هم و وج وه ججه وه و موجه وج وو ‏ مم موم موم و وج 


uncle of the‏ رم 5 Of the thousand atrocitied imputed to AGA MonAMMED‏ چم 
present king, some, we must hope for the honour of buman nature, are exaggerated‏ 
iu the narration; but others ure so strongly confirmed by the evidence of numerous‏ 
witnesses stiil {i that it is not reasonable to doubt them, Among these, ia his‏ 
inviting a rival chief to debate on terms of reconciliation, Aca’ MouamMMeED having‏ 
sworn on the sacred Kordn that he should be escorted before sunset to his own camp;‏ 
the tyrant kept his word, but the chief was sent back dead,‏ 
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which we attended. Our slippers having been left outside 
the door of a large and handsome room illuminated by means 
of lamps and candlesticks placed on the floor, the usual 
-salutations and welcomes, and all the regular series of inqui- 
ries concerning health, and thanks for the honour conferred 
in visiting, began immediately on the Ambassador's entrance; 
were continued while Mi’rza’ Sugria conducted him to a 
corner, and did not end for some minutes after we were all 
seated on nammeds spread over the splendid carpet, close to 
the walls(**). The guests were then furnished with caledns ; 
mostly their own and by their own servants; for on these oc- 
casions the Pish Khydmet (پیش خدست)‎ or valet de chambre gene- 
rally accompanies his master, to prepare and present the im- 
plements of smoking, and to hold theslippers for him when tak- 
ingleave. Coffee, without milk or sugar, was next introduced 
by the servants of our host; one bringing on a tray several fine 
china cups without handles, each in a fillagree receptacle, silver 
orsilver gilt, of the same form; another man, froma large coffee 
pot, filled three or four cups; of these Mr’nza‘ Sugrra took 
one and handed it to the Ambassador, who sat on his right. 
The servants having distributed coffee to every person, col- 
lected the empty cups and retired ; caleéns were again pre- 
sented; and to them succeeded tea in porcelain cups, larger 
than those which had contained the coffee, but without 


جوم وه عم هوجو مممه. 





جح همم موم وم ممممممهه 


C4 OF our respective places the order will appear from a plan (if so it may be 
styled) given in the Miscellaneous Plate, fig. 20. 
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saucers. After this appeared what in Europe would have 
constituted the dessert, but was here the forerunner of dinner; 
apples, pears, melons, the grains of pomegranates in bowls, 
ices and sweetmeats, placed before us on capacious trays. 
These having been removed, after ten or twelve minutes, 
preparations were made for the display of a more substantial 
meal; while from sitting cross-legged on the floor so long, 


my situation had already become irksome. 


The servants now held before us silver basins having covers 
grated or pierced with open-work in several places; and ewers 
or Gftdbah, (See Vol. I. p. 405, Miscell. 1۳1۰ fig. 13) resembling 
large coffee pots with spouts, from which they poured on our 
hands lukewarm water; this, contaminated by each persons 
washing, fell through the grated covers and disappeared; the 
basins were then transferred to other guests for the purpose 
of similar ablutions. Next were spread on the carpet before 
us, and close to our knees, long narrow sufreh or strips of 
flowered linen or chintz, the hhdéshyeh (4:4) or borders of 
which contained in small compartments, some Persian verses, 
inculcating hospitality towards strangers, and gratitude to 
God, for the blessings of abundance. On these strips the 
bread was placed; it consisted in circular cakes, large as our 
common dinner-plates, flat and not much thicker than a 
crown piece. A multitude of servants then entered, bring- 
ing various trays which they laid down near the cakes of 
bread; each tray containing, at first, only five or six bowls 
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and dishes of lamb, fowl, fish and vegetables, besides two or 
three ample basins of fine porcelain ware, filled with different 
sherbets; in each a long handled wooden spoon or ladle, such 
as has been before described (Vol. 11, p. 53) floating on 
the surface. Those trays were so placed that one accom~- 
modated two guests; and between the trays were supernu- 
merary dishes, or lofty pyramids of rice in its various forms, 
as chillaw (je) boiled simply ; or as pillaw (پلو)‎ mixed with 
meat and fruit, highly seasoned with spices, and enriched 
with unctuous sauces, at once sweet and acid. 


The plan, or sketch, or view (for it is difficult to name 
rightly such a thing) which, I delineated immediately after 
my return, will serve perhaps better than any verbal descrip- 
tion to introduce the reader into the midst of our entertain- 
ment; (See Misc. Pl. fig. 20). Here, near the door, several 
attendants appear standing within the room; others waiting 
on the steps without. On the left, of a person entering, are 
seated the English gentlemen; on the right many Persian 
guests; and opposite the door, our host, with the Amin ad 
douleh and five or six other men of high rank, Vazirs and 
great officers of state; Mi‘rza°Sueria himself, being at the 
extremity of this row, next to the Ambassador. I have 
distinguished by oblique strokes the nammeds on which we 
sat from the sufrehs or pieces of chintz; these are partly 
covered with the round trays and intermediate dishes, while 
the lamps and candlesticks are seen disposed along the floor, 
‘byt not without symmetry of arrangement. The shamaaddns 
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Generally pronounced shamdoon) or candlesticks were‏ خمعدایی) 
of silver, and the tallow candles which they contained, very‏ 
OF‏ (چراغداری) thick and above four feet long; the cherdghdans‏ 
lamps were also, apparently, of silver; and their light was‏ 
supplied by pieh (xy) or grease.‏ 


Having laid before us the trays already described as 
amply furnished, the servants were, nevertheless, employed 
for a considerable time in loading them with additional 
bowls and dishes of viands prepared according to various 
modes of culinary art: these were plaecd over or between 
the first, and others over them; so that at last, the pile acen- 
mulated on each tray, amounted to fifteen or sixteen; and 
with the intermediate pillaws and sherbets, there must, | 
think, have been, before the conclusion of our feast, above 
three hundred china bowls and dishes at one moment on the 
floor (See p. 22. note 3). The varicty of viands can scarcely 
be supposed equal to this multiplicity of dishes. I could easily 
perceive that the two or three trays nearest on both sides, 
agreed almost wholly in their contents, with that more im- 
mediately before me. The meat was chiefly saturated with 
oil, or fat liquefied, of which in some instances the unctuosity 
was corrected by an admixture of. vegetable acids. 


But of whatever kind the meat or the cookery, many little 
circumstances of negative and positive inconvenience, con- 
cur to render even the most splendid feasts of this country, 

v 
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tedious, and in some respects disgusting to an European. 
The want of chairs obliged us to sit on the floor, in awkward 
attitudes that cramped and benumbed the legs. Being 
without knives or forks, we necessarily grasped with our fin- 
gers not only solid pieces of flesh, but even moist and clammy 
substances. The want of cups or goblets or drinking glasses 
rendered it expedient to use the wooden késhiks or spoons that 
floated, as before mentioned, on the sherbet. To those spoons 
no reasonable objection could be made had the number been 
sufficient; but one generally served for two guests, and 
sometimes for three; each, after a draught, replacing it in 
the bowl. For plates the only substitutes were those flat 
round cakes of bread already described; of these it did not 
appear that much was ever eaten; but such bones and frag- 
ments were collected on them, as would, in France or En- 
gland, have been removed during the meal, by a servant. 
On those cakes of bread, too, I noticed many of the Persians 
wiping, from time to time, the greasy fingers of their right 
hands; the left not being employed on these occasions. 
They, when preparing to eat, stooped forwards, kneeling, 
until their heads were nearly over some dishes, which the 
long beards of several almost touched; and I have often been. 
surprised at the ingenuity which they evinced in scooping 
from a gelatinous mass, with the first finger only, or the first 
and second united, exactly such a quantity as they required 
for a mouthful; studiously contriving that their clothes 
should not be defiled by any particle. 
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Towards the close of this feast, a lamb, roasted entire, was 
brought to معا‎ Sueria; on his recommendation of it 
to the Ambassador, two or three servants immediately tore 
the limbs and joints asunder, using in this simple operation 
their hands alone; which being stained, according to custom, 
with the reddish-brown tint of henna, excited some suspicion 
of dirtiness, not perhaps altogether false. With their hands 
alone, however impure they were or scemed to be, those ser- 
vants also restored to their places in the bowls and dishes, 
any meat, fish or rice, that had fallen on the cloth; while 
their skirts, as they passed to and fro in crowds along the 
floor, which scarcely afforded room for their feet between 
the trays and lamps, often flapped against the pillaws or 
into the bowls of sherbet. Such trifling accidents were pro- 
bably inevitable; none more serious occurred; and our vene- 
rable host, although a man of impaired vision, had acquired 
the habit of observing instantaneously and could indicate to 
his servants by a nod, any litile want or embarrassment of a 
guest, even the most remote, without interrupting for one 
moment either his own or another person’s discourse. 


The trays and their contents were at last removed; and 
next, the chintz sufrehs with all the morsels of bread, meat 
and rice, that had been scattered on them. Basins were 
then brought and ewers containing lukewarm water strongly 
impregnated with the perfume of roses; this was poured 
on our hands as at the former ablution. Caleans which had 
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begun, now terminated the feast; and we, having smoked and 
chatted for a few minutes, took leave of the Persians, re- 
ceived our slippers from the servants who waited near the 
door, and returned on horseback, as we had gone, by the 
light of fanis or lanterns. The entertainment which I have 
just described was enlivened, without the help of wine, by 
facetious anecdotes and sallies of wit; the powers of agree- 
able conversation Minz< مه‎ seemed to possess in a 
very extraordinary degree; and his manners would have 
been reckoned easy and polished at any court in Europe. 


It had been settled that on the eighth of December Lady 
Ouseley should pay her respects to the principal or favourite 
queen; her, at least, whom the king had appointed to re- 
ceive the presents brought from England; a preference most 
flattering where rivals were so numerous; for she was sur- 
rounded by beauties in a hharem, which, according to reports 
not reckoned extravagant, contained eight hundred females 
of every description; all equally the slaves of one despotick 
lord, to obtain whose favour was the sole study of their 
lives("). At eleven o’clock Lady Ouseley proceeded to the 


Persons who had listened to the whispers of ecandal, insinuated that those fair‏ چم 
competitors, in their contest for the Monarch’s smile, often employed means the most‏ 
unjustifiable; and had sometimes endeavoured to secure the glorious prize even by the‏ 
sacrifice of a rival's life. Whether he loved her most who now enjoyed the dangerous‏ 
rank of favourite, or another beautiful queen (the mother of Appa’s Mr'nza’ and‏ 
Prince A’ Sua/) was long a question undecided among those who inquired into the‏ 
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Greg or palace, being conveyed in her palankeen by several 
Persian ferdshes, who, according to the king’s directions, had 
been previously instructed in the manner of carrying that 
vehicle; the Indian bearers, unable to endure the cold of this 
northern climate, having sct out on their return to Bombay. 
She was accompanied, as on a similar occasion, by her daugh- 
ter; and one of her English maids followed her in a cajdvah; 
(See Vol. I. p. 251; Mise, Pl. fig, :6). Many inquiries had 
previously been made by persons sent from the palace, con- 
cerning the kinds of refreshmenis most pleasing to Lady 
Ouseley: it was asked whether she usually smoked theca- 
ledm, or preferred tea to coffee; at the same time the king 
graciously intimated, that a chair should be provided for her 
accommodation, although the queen would sit, according to 
custom on a carpet. At her return Lady Ouscley told us 
that having been conducted with much ecremony into a large 
room, of which the floor was covered with cloth of gold, she 
found there the royal favourite who was a very handsume 
woman, an infant prince her son, and thirty or forty female 
attendants, all profusely decorated with jewels. Soon after 
her introduction, coffee and sweetmeats were presented ou 
trays of solid gold. The queen smoked; but a caleén was 


mysteries of the Hharem. But certain circamstances attending the death of ono, 
which left the other indisputably pre-eminent, excited suspicions that demonstrated, 
‘at least, the probability of actions imputed by classical historians to some aucient 
princesses of this country. 
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not offered to her visiter, who had declared herself incapa- 
ble of enjoying the intended honour. The maid was led to 
an adjoining chamber; where after some refreshment, every 
article of her dress became the object of minute examination 
to the ladies in waiting, who evinced as little delicacy in 
gratifying their curiosity as those of Shirdz, before noticed, 
CVol. IT. p. 53). Meanwhile Lady Ouseley delivered a 
miniature picture of our Queen Charlotte, and her letter, to 
the Persian Queen, who received them with much grace and 
affability; the picture was set in diamonds computed to be 
worth several thousand pounds; the letter was splendidly 
illuminated, and a translation had been annexed by the 
Ambassador. his zan-<-shdh (st (.y,) or “king’s wife,” 
(like one already mentioned) seemed much encumbered by 
the drawers or pantaloons which she wore; their stiff embroi- 
dery of pearls almost crippling her legs. She bestowed 
many caresses on little Janie during this interview which 
lasted about half an hour. 


Mrrzk Sueria, with four or five other personages of 
distinction, paid, on the tenth, a long visit to the Ambassa-~ 
dor; they all drank, and appeared to relish highly, some 
essence of peppermint diluted with water. Mr'nzi Sueria 
had heard, or read, and talked much to us, of a certain mira- 
culous medicine that could not only remove all corporeal 
infirmities, but restore to extreme old age, the powers of 


active and vigorous youth. He conversed also on literature; 
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and antiquities; contriving to introduce a very flattering 
compliment to me on the subject of some translations which 
I had made, several years before, from the Persian language; 
and of which مه‎ Hassan Kun had, too favourably, 
spoken to him. In the mean time, although a month had 
now elapsed since our arrival at Tehran, no progress had been 
made in the work of negotiation; nor could the Ambassador. 
either by his example or remonstrances, stimulate the ۵۲۷۰ 
or accelerate the tardy process of Persian diplomacy. They 
seemed inclined to procrastinate, and glad of any cireum- 
stance that served as a pretence for delay; every hunting 
party of the king furnished them with a plausible excuse; for 
in his absence, they said, no business could possibly be 
transacted. These excursions were frequent, as Faren Aur 
SuAn, like most members of the Kajér family, and of other 
northern tribes, preferred an erratick to a settled life; a 
village to a city, and a tent to a palace. Although much 
snow had fallen about this time at Tehran, several antelopes 
(G4hG,\) and mountain goats (buz;,) were killed by the king; 
and we partook, at dinner on the twelfth, of some excellent 
venison, part of the royal shikar ) زعار‎ or game, sent as a 
present to the Ambassador. 


We were introduced on the thirteenth to Hassan Aut 
Mrezii میرزا)‎ Je (p=), younger brother (by the same 
mother) of Huszry Aur Mrnzd, the prince of Shiraz. He 
asked many questions on various subjects; and inquired after 
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his “uncle” the king of England. The Ambassador having 
mentioned the Prince of Wales, he said it was the auspicious 
tdlia (gil) or fortunate destiny of the Persian M onarch, to 
have such 2 berader-zddeh (برآدرزاده)‎ or nephew. We sat with 
him about twenty minutes, and retired, observing the usual 
ceremonies, through a small court and garden of which the 
walls exhibited, in arched recesses or niches, the painted re- 


presentations of cypress trees. 


Next day we visited Minzé app aLwREHAR الوهاب)‎ oye (میرز!‎ 
a man of distinguished learning; eminent for his skill in 
divinity, metaphysicks, the Arabick language, and for the 
exquisite beauty of his penmanship; we found him prepared 
to receive us in a room well warmed with a large mankal (متقل)‎ 
or chafing-dish of burning charcoal (See Mise, Pl. fig. 19). 
I had before remarked that amidst crowded companies he 
generally appeared absorbed in mental devotion or medita- 
tion; his head inclining to one side and his eyes closed ; on 
this oceasion, however, he evinced the most polite attention, 
and his conversation was equally pleasing as instructive; he 
talked of books and of geography; made many inquiries on 
the subject of theology, (the ylm dlahi ey منم‎ or “divine 
science”) and the various sects of different religions; wishing 
that all mankind were of the same faith; he declared his 
intention of seeking knowledge at a new source by studying 
English; and mentioned that he was engaged in the compo- 
sition of a miscellaneous work, which he proposed to entitle 
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the Ganjineh i Neshdt (Us (کنیزر‎ or “ Treasury of Delight.” 
Respecting the Turki (تركي)‎ or Tatér (تاتار)‎ language, he said 
that it comprised two principal dialects; the Turki Jaghatdi 
جغتاي)‎ £3) which he considered as the ۵267 (اصل)‎ or pure ori- 
ginal tongue ; and the Turki Rémi رومی)‎ $5) spoken at 
Constantinople, and throughout all.Greece and Asia Minor; 
derived from the Jaghatdi, but corrupted with a multiplicity 
of Arabick, Persian and ۵۵ يوناني)‎ Greek or Ionian) words. 
A topick on which Mr’rza’ ABP AL WEILA’B was particularly 
eloquent, must not here be omitted; the late French Embassy, 
@ numerous body of very ingenious men, had furnished him 
with one favourite subject of encomium, Monsieur Lamy, a 
gentleman whose praises I have heard celebrated by many 
other Persians, 


We proceeded to the house of Farnace Atuan Kua’y 
الله خان)‎ <3) a nobleman of military habits; with much appar- 
ent frankness of character, and a simplicity of manner, whe- 
ther real or affected, nearly bordering on bluntuess; he 
began, however, like the most insincere of his countrymen, 
by offering to the Ambassador, his house and garden as a gift, 
or pishkash .(پیشکش)‎ Knowing the person whom we had last 
visited, he proclaimed aloud his own consummate ignorance 
of metaphysicks, theology and philosophy; muttered some- 
thing about his contempt of hypocrisy and the cant of pedan- 
try; ‘all abstruse sciences, said he, I leave to such persons 


‘tas my friend ABD AL wEHA’B; the sword and musket are 
x 
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“sufficient for me. Returning at night from court, I seat 
“‘myself in this corner, and direct the Ahdnendeh (خواننده)‎ 
*sdzendeh . (سازندی)‎ and raks-kunén (رتصکنان)‎ the vocal and 
* jnstrumental musicians, and the daucers, to amuse me until 
“J fall asleep; of what value is all the learning of Mi’rza‘ 
“aBD AL WEHA‘’B? I prefer the sounds of a sehtdreh (سپخاره)‎ 
“or Kaméncheh (gS) a guitar or violin.” He then iron- 
ically poured blessings on those pious- Muselndus who reli- 
giously abstained from wine; and with much humour censured 
all drunkards; the health of some men, he was willing to 
allow, claimed in this respect a little indulgence; and for his 
own part, the grapes of Shérdz had furnished him with medi- 
cines during three and thirty years. To gratify Mi’rnza’ 
Sueria he had Jately forsworn them, but his spirits. began 
to suffer a considerable depression and now required exhi- 
Taration; Anu’ fHasssn Kua’n had mentioned to him some 
shrdb (ضراب)‎ or wine of Madeira chchel sdleh (dle (چهل‎ 
“forty years old,” which the Ambassador had brought to 
Tehrén; of this he plainly hinted that a few bottles would 
be a most acceptable present. He generally spoke in Turk- 
ish to his servants, and was, as I learned from one of his 
acquaintances, a kind and gentle master; his favourite attend~ 
ant seemed to be a young Russian who assisted in handing 
us the cafedns and coffee; him he always addressed by some 
very coarse and opprobrious term ; often styling him Kurmsék 
(a word explained in Vol. 11. p. 542) or Kéferbacheh (کافرنهه)‎ 
“offspring of an infidel.” E:ntertained by his pleasantry 
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and impressed with favourable sentiments of his good nature, 
we left Farace ALLAN Kua’‘n; he was not, however, without 
enemies; and some talked of crucitics lately perpetrated by 
his order near Tabriz, where many villages had been burnt 
and the unresisting inhabitants massacred. 


We returned, after this, the visit of Mosamaco A‘Lr 
Kua’n, the Fazir or minister of Prince داش‎ Sita’n; be 
mentioned some extraordinary mineral productions which 
he had observed near Cdshén; and a rock in the same neigh- 
bourhood exhibiting seventy wells, or pits, of which he was 
not able, with a long stick and his extended arm to reach 
the bottom; he spoke also of other wonders visible at this 
place; but from his description I could not ascertain whether 
they should be classed among natural or artificial curiosities. 
When we admired the extreme delicacy and elegant forms 
of his sherbet spoons, he assured us that he had once pos- 
sessed many of which the bowls, although elastick, were 
much more flexible; thin as paper, and nearly transparent; 
and that he Lad seen the leaves of a book made from similar 
materials, chub-i-gulabi (چوب كلاي)‎ Or pear-tree wood. He 
shewed us a piece of sculpture very ingeniously executed on 
ivory by a young and self-taught artist; it represented in 
relief, the present king’s portrait, and some other figures, 
among which were Armenian Pddres or priests with the hog 
or guraz ر(گراز)‎ usually delineated by Persians who hold that 
creature in abhorrence, as an ensign of the Christian religion, 
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This minister complained that no one could be found in 
Tehrdén capable of repairing and regulating his three French 
watches. We had heard complaints on the same subject in 
every other part of the country. 


The next visit was that which we paid to Mi‘rza” Mu’sa 
(میرزا موسي)‎ a native of Mézenderén,and governor of G#lén ۰(گپاشی)‎ 
This province, situate on the shores of the Caspian sea, he 
described as covered with trees, astonishingly numerous, but 
not of considerable size; and he contradicted some who had 
affirmed that the fish, which constituted a principle article of 
diet there, was unwholesome food. Of Astrakhan, he said, 
the Persian name was Hashtarkhdn(**) ; and his account of 
the difficulties which opposed a traveller among the stupen- 
dous mountains, the forests and torrents of Mdzenderdn (or 
Hyrcania) almost extinguished the desire that I had long felt, 
and shook my resolution of exploring that region on a journey 
to the Caspian sea. The room wherein همم‎ Mou’sa* 
received us was decorated with several pictures of beautiful 
Georgian women, in various dresses, and of one effeminate boy. 


اج هجو وج وج و جوا وج و و و وو ج ون موه حون جح وج ره وج و و وی و و و و اجان Se‏ 


C) From other Persians I learned that the name was sometimes written هشترخوان‎ 
) Héskearkhuén ), but more correctly حاجي ترخوان‎ (Haji tarkhuin). The name, 
however, is spelt حاجي ترخان‎ on a silver cvin described in Mr. Fraebn’s وس[‎ 
Phylacium Orientale Pototianum,” p. 58. This work, of which but a few copies 
were circulated, is remarkable as the first Latin book printed in the University press 
at Casan; for we read p. 75, “preli latini Universitatis Cusanensis primitie sunt,” 
it was published in 1813. 
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Two other visits must yet be recorded; one we made at the 
house of Mi’rza’ ۷۲ 0۹5۲۴ (Cisy ر(میرز!‎ who entertained us 
chiefly with a discourse on vaccination, and his dread of the 
small pox; a disease by which his son, (nine years of age) 
had lost one eye. He told the Ambassador, to whose infant 
daughter the cow-pox had lately been communicated, that 
after his example he should send another child next day to 
the English surgeon for inoculation. But he was induced, 
by the prejudices of his wives, to reject any innovation; and 
by the bigotry of some Aulés or Mahommedan priests, to 
refuse even a blessing from the hands of Christians; the small 
pox was at this time fatal to hundreds; his child soon after 
took it, and died. 


Our series of ccremonious visits terminated at the house of 
Mirza’ Zexy’, fourth Pazir or minister of state; him ] have 
before mentioned as the Aimbassador’s Mehmanddér, who 
accompanied us from Shtréz to Isfahdn. 110 related an 
anecdote which served to exalt the Amin ad doulch’s character, 
already very high, in ourcstimation. It appeared that within 
a few days, the king by a command indicating some displea- 
sure, had required his son Husern Au: M1‘rza’ prince of 
Shiraz, to attend immediately at the court of Tehrén. So 
much had Férs, the province governed by this prince, been 
impoverished during the oppressive administration of Nenut 
Kua’‘n, that he found it impossible to raise one hundred 
thousand twndns, due to the royal treasury; there was still a, 
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deficiency of twenty thousand, without which he feared to 
present himself before the king. Yet as the order for his 
appearance was peremptory, he had set out, bringing with 
him (as some said) the queen his mother, once a favourite of 
Farcen A’it Sta’, that she might intercede fur her son. 
He, meanwhile, recollecting the Amin ad douleh’s many 
generous acts, wrote a letter to this minister, expressing regret 
for having on former occasions been his enemy; stating the 
pecuniary embarrassment, and reques:ing the loan of twenty 
thousand tzmdas, for which sui he inclosed a formal bond. 
This deed the Amin ad douleh sent back with a polite answer 
to the prince, and instanily declared himself responsible for 
the twenty thousand ۵۵۰ 


Returning from Mi’nza’ Zext’s house, we metinanarrow 
street some of the king's elephants; our horses seemed in 
general much alarmed, and many of them which were Ara- 
bian, absolutely trembled with fear at the sight of those enor- 


mous quadrupeds. 


About this time a poor man who had before solicited em- 
ployment in the Ambassador’s service, came to my room, 
along with his wife and daughter, intreating that 1 should 
recommend them to Lady Ouseley; the woman was muffied 
in her chdder ر(چدر)‎ but not so completely as to conceal age and 
ugliness; the little girl, seven or eight years old, was pretty, 
and without a veil; she presented me an orange; the father 
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a common flower; and the mother an apple on which had 
been im pressed the torm of a leaf, resembling our fern(*”); all 
these were the prelude to their request; the child starcd with 
wonder and apparent delight at the painted walls of my 
apartment, and still more atsowe drawings which I was then 
finishing; my writing-desk, camp-bed, and other European 
articles of furniture; while the wonian, to interest ime in her 
behalf, swore with strange inconsistency, be ser i Ali (بسر علي)‎ 
“by the head of A’ur” that in her heart she ‘was a Christian. 


Our servants on the 25th of December, having learned 
that we solemnized Christmas day, presented to many of us, 
flowers, oranges and sweetineats, with the congratulations 
and wish, thus expressed on such occasions among them- 
selves, Ide-i-shumd mubdrek bashed شمامبارک باشد)‎ osc) ۵ 
“‘your festival be auspicious?’ And these words we heard 





a thousand times interchanged on the 27th, when the Persians 
celebrated their Ide-i-kurbdn (عید قران)‎ or “ festival of the 
“sacrifice,” which was announced by drums and trumpcts 
early in the morning; several guns were fired at noon, and 
multitudes of people flocked outside the city wallsto the Kurbdan 
gah (قربان کام)‎ or “place of sacrifice,” where a camel was killed 


in the bazare for a trifle; to make this impression,‏ المع Apples thus marked are‏ رتم 
leaf of some flower or shrub is glued or fastened with w thread on several parts of‏ 2 
the fruit while yet growing; the apple gradual and all that the sun reaches‏ 
becomes red ; the parts covered by the leaves remaining of a‏ 








ale green er yellow coluur.. 
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with the usual formalities, in commemoration of the victim 
substituted by Abraham for his own son. 


The new year (1812) commenced with the arrival of a 
kédsed (ss) or messenger from Béshehr who brought letters 
announcing the great success of our arms in various parts of 
the Eas¢ Indies, and, particularly, the capture of Java. 


We now from our house distinctly heard, almost every 
hour of the night, various sounds of musical instruments and 
voices of singers, in different quarters of the town. Although 
extremely active in preventing riots, and prompt in arresting 
those who walk the streets after a certain time; the officers 
of police allow the inhabitants to indulge at home in convi- 
vial amusements. Those nocturnal feasts cause no fatigue 
to those who sleep during a great portion of the day; and 
“the Persians,” as Dr. Johnson observes, (in Rasselas) ‘‘are a 
“nation eminently social.” When a moment can be stolen 
from care or business, they sit on the flat roofs or in the cham- 
bers of their houses with musicians and dancers, frequently 
drinking wine to excessive inebriation, and perfectly heedless 
of tomorrow; happy in this ‘‘blindness to the future,” there 
are not many who ever seem to recollect the precarious 
tenure by which they hold their properties and lives. At 
this time weddings were more than commonly numerous; 
several of the artsis (عروسي)‎ or nuptial processions passed by 
our gate; the bride, whom several women conducted to a 
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bath adjoining, appeared always wrapped in a white sheet; 
baying on her bead a reddish coloured veil, or handkerchict; 
be ove ber went six or eight men with pipes and drums; and 


sume dates or butfoons, and boys dancing with uncouth and 





Tidiculuius Sestures; the gay train was closed by the young 
couple's freads and relations. ‘The people were now eager 
for festive enjoyments as they anticipated the gloomy days 
of Mahharrem («0«%; when to honour the nemory of Huseis 
and Fass, the martyred sons of A’L1, every pk asure must 


be suspenved, and al) assume the outward garb of sorrow. 


On the third of January, a young sepoy dragoon died ; his 
disease was an affection of the liver which did not, however, 
evince itself by رمع‎ symptonis until the day before his death; 
aud Sir Gore Ouseley whose health bad lately suffcred two 
attacks, was now reduced to an alarming state of weakness. 
The king sent A’nu’t Hassan Kua’n to inquire afler him 
and requested that Mr. Cormick the surgeon )ريد‎ attend at 


the palace with a daily report of his situation, 


Soon after this, prince Husern ۸ Mi’aza’ arrived from 
Shiraz; and on the 14 b we paid him our respects; he declared 
hiunsclf much pleased to see us again; talked of the great 
benefit that his teeth and gums had derived from a dentifrice 
(of pulverised charcoal) which Mr. Sharp had given him; 
and affected considerable satisfaction at being ofce more an 
imna.e at his father’s court; although we knew how reluc-. 

4 
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tantly he had obeyed the summons that forced him from 
Shirdz. When the Ambassador complimented him on the 
healthiness of his looks after a fatiguing journey, “it pro- 
“ceeds,” replied he, *‘ from my happiness in being allowed 
“to approach the king.” 


Returning from the palace I found two ragged mendicants 
standing at my door; they had certificates, and a letter 
written in Italian, addressed to atl pious Christians, and 
signed by some bishops, representing the bearers as good 
catholicks, de la nazione Caldea, on their way from Selmnds{**) to 
India; ‘fallen through the cruelty of the barbarous Persians 
“into extreme and lamentable poverty.” ‘* Caduti per la cru- 
“« delta dei barbari Persiani in una somma e lagrimevole poverta.” 
Those papers were shown to the Ambassador, who granted 
pecuniary relief. 


The Muhharrem or first month of the Muhammedan year 
commenced on Friday the 17th of January. On this day, 
or rather on the night immediately preceding it(’®), the 


Sted‏ پسپچپسصسسسسسسسپبپسسسبسسسس«س«س«سظ_ 





(°) Selmés سلماس‎ a city of Azerdijén near the lake of Urmiah وارمیه‎ or an it is 
twice named by Firpavsi in his Shéh némeh, the deryd-Khonjesht دریاخفی‌وری‎ 
or “Lake of Khanjesht. The Geographer HaMDALLAH describes Sefmds as a 
considerable city, of whick the inhabitants were (in his time) Muhammedaus of the 
Sunni sect, and always at war with the Curde, their neighbours. ‘To the adjacent 
Lake of Khanjesht he assigns a circumfereuce of forty-four farsangs. 











‘The Persians seems to consider the evening before an ide d+ or festival, 0s, in‏ رن 
fact, the beginning of it; thus although their Sabbath is properly Friday, they sup-‏ 
pose it to commence at sunset the day before; this reminds us of Genesis, ch. I, v.5.‏ 
*tand the evening aud the morning were the first day.”‏ 
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Persians began to celebrate those doleful rites by which they 
commemorate the death of Husr1n, the son of Aut, and 
grandson of their prophet. These solemnities continue 
ten days (styled in Arabick ushir jr. from the number عشر‎ ten) 
on each of which a portion of the melancholy story is pub- 
lickly recited in the streets of every town, by priests and 
others, to crowds of people who express their sympathy and 
gtief not only by groans and sighs, but by howls of very 
suspicious loudness; violent beating of breasts; rending of 
garments, and even tears, which many, by annual practice, 
have taught to flow at will. Individuals, tamenting events 
that happened in a distant country, above eleven hundred 
years before, appeared to have sutfered the recent loss of a 
parent ora child, or to mourn some other private and domes- 
tick calamity ; all affected a negligence in dress; a depression 
of countenance and a whining tone of voice in which they 
uttered frequently the ejaculation “ Yé Husein! (rum) 4 
Hassan! (یاحسی)‎ " with many direful imprecations on those con- 
cerned in the martyrdom of their favourite saints. But 
whatever some enthusiasts might have really felt, I knew 
two or three Persians who, in secret, laughed at this “mock- 
“ery of wo,” although they seemed, externally, to participate 
in the general affliction. 


Of this Mukharrem (for the solemnities are so denominated 
after the month) ten acts, perfurmed on so many successive 
days, constitute, I believe, the only Persian exhibition that. 
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can bestyled dramatick ; for we must not dignify with such 
an epithet the low buffoonery or the disgusting obscenity of 
gesticulation and language displayed, to ainuse the vulgar 
and the profligate, by Mties and their boys. Those scenes 
describing the distresses of Huser and his family, are called 
the ۵2/61 (é 





); three or four of them I saw imperfectly and 
accidentally ; but was fortunate in witnessing with other 





gentl 





men, by express invitation, two of the principal, com- 
plete, and represented in the best style; the first at Mi/rza’ 
Snerra’s house, the other in presence of the king. We 
were entertained by the prime minister, on the 23rd, at night, 
with a very interesting portion of the tragedy, which many 
Persians of high rank attended. Under a spacious tent or 
awning spread outside the windows and illuminated by 
torches, درون‎ and his family were supposed to dwell; 
the women chiefly occupying a takht or raised platform made 
of boards; they and the men were clothed with much pro- 
priety in Arabian dresses. A Mfulé who occasionally sup- 
plied the place of a chorus, began by claunting in # solemn 
recitativo the genera} subject of this evening’s act, from a 
written paper; the other performers, also, assisted their 
memory with a similar help. The principal circumstances 
were the marriage of Sex1n an سکینه)‎ Husern’s daugiter)and 
the death of K.s’sEs «اقاسم)‎ who immediately after the nuptial 
ceremony, had been obliged to leave her, his cousin and his 
fair bride, to join in an attack upon the enemy, by whom he’ 
was slain. The representation consisted of what may be 
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termed several scenes, connected and explained by the reci- 
tation or chaunt of the Midd. Vhe Artsi (حروسي)‎ or wed- 
ding; the hostile challenge; the bridegroom’s threwell ; his 
departure on horseback, accompanied by many warriors 
fully armed and clad in coats of mail; his mangled corpse 
brought back from the field of bate by bis friends. and the 
women’s lamentation over it. Although the lovely و‎ ait 
was personated by an impudent boy and the elder female 
characters by men, while the books or papers which they 
held, tended to dissipate any illusion, yet some incidents and 
expressions in the course of this simple drama, proved ¢ 
ceedingly affecting; and 1 could give credit to M1'rx.’ 
Suerra and a few other spectators for the sincerity of their 
tears. On the court walls and on the roof of an adjacont 
building, twenty or thirty women and young girls had assem~ 
bled ; and from nsy seat in the open window I distinctly heard 
them sobbing in melancholy sympathy with the widowed 
bride, راهم‎ suddenly, tittering at the auk ward motions of those 


men who represented the female personages. 





But the grand catastrophe, the death of Husern, was 
reserved for the 25th, when we saw it acted at the palace in 
the Meiddn or square, which exhibited more valuable deco- 
rations than, probably, ever graced an European theatre; 
for the king had lent ou this occasion, thousands of his most 
precious and brilliant jewels; he beheid the exhibition from 
a rvom over the gateway, close to which a tent had been 
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pitched on the walls and carpets spread for the Ambassador 
and his party. There we took our places, about noon; en- 
jeying a perfect view of the square which was lined with mus- 
keteers, yesdouls or constables, ferdshes and other royal ser- 
vants; its walls being covered with many hundreds of women, 
mostly wrapped from head to foot in their white chdders. A 
space of ground, enclosed and divided by a canvass serdperdeh, 
represented the habitations of | رد عون‎ his family and the few 
brave companions that remained faithful to him; the scene 
was the desert of Kerbeld; here, during nine days they had 
supported a miserable existence, surrounded by their ene- 
mies, the ferocious troops of Yezi’p, who interposed between 
them and the Euphrates, obstructed every supply of water 
from that river, or the wells in their vicinity; and thus in- 
volved them in all the anguish of excessive thirst. 


This act commenced with a solemn procession, some men 
carrying on their shoulders the prophet’s coffin or t4bfit :(تابوت)‎ 
on this hung a pall of gold-embroidered cloth blazing with the 
lustre of diamonds, emeralds and rubies; next was led before 
us the horse of Att Ag Bar (Husern’s eldest son recently 
killed) or of K.’sem (his nephew before mentioned). A 
thousand arrows appeered to bristle in this nuble steed; the 
inner garment Jately worn by its unfortunate rider, was 
then displayed; pierced in many places and stained with 
blood. Now the colloquial purt begins, recited ur chaunted, 
as at the former exhibition, {rom written papers; the wumen 
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address many pathetic speeches to the arrow-stricken horse ; 
and utter loud lamentationsat sight of the bloody garment; their 
distress, meanwhile, arising from the want of water, becomes 
intolerable. One hero gallantly undertakes to procure them 
relief; he sallies forth; is opposed, fights bravely, but is over- 
powered and slain. Asna‘s, the brother of [Ivsexn, then 
resolves to try the perilous adventure; he clothes himself in 
complete mail; girds on his scymetar; grasps his lance, 
departs amidst the benedictions of his grateful friends, and 
having succeeded in filling a leathern meshek at the river, 
fights back his way through crowds of foes, but is inter- 
cepted, wounded, and deprived of the water, just as he brings 
it within view of those who so much want it. Husesn him- 
self at length prepares to go; his sister Zein ep (43), his 
daughter Srxr’san and his infant son, endeavour by their 
tears, entreaties and forebodings to dissuade him from this 
enterprise of desperation. A herald of the enemy is intro- 
duced with due form; he proposes terms; Ifuse1n indig- 
nantly rejects them; and his chargerisIed out. ‘Fhe women 
renew their solicitations with much weeping; some faithful 
warriors offer to devote themselves for his safety; but con- 
vinced that Providence has already decreed whatever must 
befal the son of Axi and of Fa’r1mau (daughter of the pro- 
phet) he declares his intention of rushing amidst the hostile 
ranks. Next appear the Jinn (جی)‎ or genii, whose chief the 
84 e Jinn expresses his readiness to assist him; he with 
thanks, declines any supernatural aid, unless immediately 
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from God. The little geaii then pay homage to Husriy 
and kiss the feet of his horse; be rides forth; maiy cavaliers 
are seen galloping about the plain in coats of iron mail, with 
shields and lances; quivers tull of arrows and bows in cases. 
Hesern is environed by the suldiers of Yeap, and taken 
prisoner, dismounted and beheaded witha khanjarorlong knife, 
by SuaMerR (2). The tent of Hustin is demolished and 
burnt; his women seized and carried off in black cajdévahs on 
camels; and finally, a lion comes from the desert and scatters 
earth on the dead bodies, and on some detached heads of 
those who had been martyred in the holy cause. Thus 
ended the tragedy: for a subsequent scence which I shall 
hereafter notice, did not appear materially conuected with 
the death of Husxin. 


1 was exceedingly gratified by this performance; for it not 
only conveyed a most accurate idea of the Arabian dress and 
mode of warfare, but filled the imagination with a picture 
which, in many respects, I aim inclined to think, represented. 
not unfaithfully, our own age of chivalry. The introduction 
of heralds; the challenges of knights, if so may be styled the 
Saracenic warriors; their single combats; their military pomp 
and array; coats of mail, shields, lances and banners; the 
armour and caparisons of their horses, and many other cir- 
cumstances, seemed to me almost exactly such as E had seen 
delineated in our emblazuned Romances, and other illumin- 
ated Manuscripts which describe the manners and customs 
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of European nations soon after the crusades(*). As on the 
former occasion, young men and boys were clothed like 
females; but the reader has, perhaps, wished to inquire under 
what forin the geniiappeared. They were children, probably 
nine or ten years old, dressed in black garments, their faces, 
heads and shoulders being covered with red handkerchiefs; 
all held drawn swords; their chief, the Shéh e Jinn or “king 
“Sof the Genii” was taller than the others; he wore armour, 
carried a bow, quiver and shield, and had, like his attendants, 
a red handkerchief thrown over his head. A person in the 
skin of a wild beast, movingawkwardly on his hands and knees, 
performed the part of a generous lion, by scattering dust on 
the martyr’s bodies; and the heads which at first seemed 
waxen or wooden, and sticking in the ground, I perceived, on 
a second glance to be animated; the eyes and lips moving; 
they appertained to men who from enthusiasm in the cause, 
had voluntarily submitted to a partial interment,and remained 
above three hours thus buried to the chins in earth. Some 
Russian prisoners had been hired, or compelled, to represent 
the soldiers of YEz1’p; and, on the death of Husern, could 
scarcely escape by galloping at full speed, from a shower of 
stones, which the mob pelted at them in rage against the ene- 
mies of their saint; Snamer, by whom he was decapitated, 





هه جوم وم وج و جمو موم موم و 


This dramatick celebration of the MuAarrem was iastituted in the middie of‏ رس 
the tenth century, by SULTA‘N Moezan’DOULAB. (See D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. .‏ 
iu Aschour. ‘The first crusade was undertaken near the close of the eleventh...‏ 
2 
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suffered more especially from the violence of their fury; and 
I saw him receive many hearty blows and kicks, amidst innu- 
merableexecrations. At length appeared the prophet’s coffin 
or ¢ébut; and in the procession were led some horses richly 
adorned with the king’s jewels; one particularly, of which the 
face was almost covered by asplendid mask or veil composed 
chiefly of diamonds; two men, held under this horse’s head 
a large and fine white shawl, to catch any of the precious 
ornaments that might become loose. ۱ 

After this a very extraordinary dance was performed by 
eighty or ‘an hundred athletick men, of whom several were 
naked to the waist; some held in their hands swords and long- 
bladed knives, and had either actually cut themselves (as is 
generally the case) in different parts of the body, or had with 
paint, exceedingly well imitated on their skins, the appear- 
ance of bleeding wounds. A certain tune regulated the mea- 
sure of this dance under the direction of a man who, beating 
time with a wand, chaunted all the while in a loud voice the 
praises of Munamm™epn and his family, particularly of A’ur 
whom he frequently invoked by the exclamation ‘“ Ai Shir-t- 
Khudé!” (آي شیرخدا)‎ Ob! lion of 62:0 Several among the 
dancers joined ‘in this hymn or song, striking together in per- 
fect cadence, two pieces of hard wood, each in size and shape 
like the half of a large orange; the action was violent, although 
they did not rise very high from the ground, rather jumping 
forward, with one leg advanced before the other, and then 
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retreating suddenly; but there were a few, who passed between 

the others, according to a regular and preconcerted move- 


ment; the manly fig: 





es of those actors, the clashing of swords 





and daggers, the striking together of the wooden pieces, and 
the chaunting of their hymn or song, in which several females 
raised their voices, induced me to imagine that this perform- 
ance, partly religious and military, might resemble, in some 
respects, the Salian dance among the ancient Romans. 


A pompous and tedious enumeration of the king's titles, 
with many. benedictions, closed this entertainment, and we 
returned to our houses through streets and ddzérs, where all the 
shops were shut, and but few persons visible. -Two fellows, 
however, having on the way, insulted Mr. Sharp, were re- 
proved by دنه‎ Ilassanx Kutan; they then directed their 
insolence against him for espousing the cause of a Sag-i- 
Farangki فرنكي)‎ Ks) a Christian dog, or an European;” next 
morning they were brought by an yesdial (یساول)‎ 0۲ constable, to 
the Ambassador’s gate, where some stout ferdshes immediately 
inflicted thirty or forty blows on the naked soles of their feet. 
~An attempt bad been made to substitute a poor and innocent 
stranger for one of those offenders, the handsome and impu- 
dent favourite of some great man; but our servants knew the 
real culprits, who had been repeatedly guilty of insulting the 
English gentiemen. 


During several days of January the weather proved mild 
and fine; on others it was cloudy and tempestuous; much, 
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rain and snow fell. The Thermometer from noon to two or 
three o’clock was generally up to 45, 46, 47, and (twice) to 48. 


On the second of February at noon I proceeded to the 
palace, followed by a considerable number of firdskes and 
other servants, carrying on khduchehs (خوانچه)‎ or trays, various 
presents from the Ambassador to the King; shawls, lace 
veils, pieces of cloth, watches, guns, a service of fine china; 
very beautiful cut-glass chandeliers and lustres; two bottles 
of cinnamon oil; English gun-powder, telescopes, and other 
things. I-was accompanied by Anu’: Hassan Kua‘n, and 
received at the palace gate by the Amén ad doulch, two or three 
other noblemen, a treasurer and gentleman-usher of ceremo- 
nies, who all very carefully perused the list of presents, which 
the Ambassador had written ; they then conducted me into 
the court opposite a small zd/ér, or open fronted room, where 
the king was seated, plainly dressed in a dark coloured coat 
and holding in his hands a string of pearl beads; after several 
obeisances Anu’ Hassan Kua‘n and I were directed to 
advance within five or six yards of the té/ér. The usher then 
proclaimed > that the I/chi (et) or Ambassador had sent his 
> brother to the foot of the throne with offerings for the sover- 
‘‘eign of the world.” Then a pishkash-nevis (پیشکش نوپس)‎ OF 
«¢ Registrar of presents,” read with a loud voice the catalogue 
of articles, which, at this time, the ferdshes were employed in 
bringing into the court, and placing before the king; who look- 
ing at me, graciously said khdshdmedi (خوشامدي)‎ “you are wel- 
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“come,” and 044 pish, (بیا پیش)‎ “come forward;” T advanced a 
little and he inquired with much kindness a‘ter the Ambas- 
sador’s health; paid me some compliments on understanding 
Persian, and on having translated (as he had beard) fifty manus- 
cripts into English; and after a few minutes conversation 
during which the presents were not mentioned, he, by a slight 
inclinat‘on of his head, made the signal for my retiring. 
Asu’s Hassan Kua‘n attended me to the door, but returned 
to superintend the wore minute inspection of each separate 
article that had been sent. Aithough most of these were rare 
and valuable and to hundreds who saw them in the outer 
courts must have been objects of admiration (as was afterwards 
acknowledged); yet not onc Persian ventured either to praise 
or disparage; because the king had not hitherto expressed 
his opinion, according to which theirs must be always 
regulated. 


Iremarked on this occasion, as on former visits, in all the 
outer passages and squares of the palace a strange confusion 
of common fellows; soldiers, ferdshes, and others among whom 
the ministers and khéns, when wrapped in bdrdnis (بارانی)‎ or 
‘rain coats” were chiefly distinguished by the shawls twisted 
round their caps; but from that inner court where the king 
actually sat, this multitude was excluded; there prevailed 
solemn ceremony ; and, until the usher had been authorised 
to speak, most perfect silence. 
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We frequently amused oursecives with excursions to the 
neighbouring villages, and in seeking hares, snipes, wild- 
pigeons and partridges, on the plain and amongst rocks and 
marshes near the ruins of Rai (اري)‎ a city which by its ancient 
magnitude and celebrity, is fully entitled to our consideration, 
and claims some pages here as a memorial. 


It has been already mentioned ihat we passed among con- 
siderable ruins on our approach towards Tehkrdn, from which 
they are not distant in some places‘above four miles, although 
extending, in different directions, more than twice as far; the 
plain at least is irregularly covered, for a considerable space, 
with tumular masses of clay, and fragments of brick-built 
edifices representing, most inadequately, that venerable city 
of which the name as written by Greek geographers, Rhaga, 
or Rhageia, may be easily discovered in the modern softened 
pronunciation of Rai; while امعم(‎ circumstances sufficiently 
indicate it to be the Rhages described by Arrian, whose words 
I shall hereafter have occasion to quote\**). It appears con- 
temporary with Nineveh and Ecbatana, in the book 6f Tobit; 
which, though of apocryphal authority among the biblical 
records, must be considered as an ancient composition, and 


موجه وه ممموو مممممه 





وج وه و وه وه عجوو هجو ججو. 


By some obscure writers the name of Rages or Rages, has been corruptly given‏ رش 
or with the article‏ رها to that city of Mesoputamia, which the Arabiaus called Roha‏ 
apud‏ هخا Ar'roha, and the Grech» Cafli-rkoe KaXXipon and Edessa FSeroa—"sic‏ الرها 
“Albertum Aquensem, epud Villecmun: Tyrium et Oliverium Schoiasticum in historia‏ 
“regum ‘Tecra: Sancta Rhagre et Regis. &c. See Bayet's “ Historia Osrhoenu et.‏ 
Edevseau ex nuumis illustrata.”. (Petro p. 1734, p. 12).‏ 
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in its Persian geography may be supposed not liable to the 
charge of inconsiste::cy. We therein read (ch. 1. v. 14) that 
Tobit travelled from Nineveh to > Rages a city of Media;” 
and this journey was performed, according to our best 
chronologers, above seven hundred years before Christ. 


That Ragau, noticed in the book of Judith (ch. 1. v.15), 
is the Rages of Tobit, I am inclined, after some hesitation, to 
believe with two learned writers(**); how far that book may 
be regarded as historicaluuthority my present object does 
not lead me to inquire; it is merely quoted on this occasion 
as, at least, a work of respectable antiquity (*). 


هجو مج وج مه جوم te‏ جم جوم وج وج جیوه هو جججی جج مه مممموه 


Vol. IE p.197, Lond, 1792) and Dean‏ مب Dr. Wells (Geogr. of the Old‏ رمع 
Prideauz ‘Connex. of Oid aud New Test Vol ۱۱, p 718. Lond. 1749). They have‏ 
not ussigned their reasons for aduptiug this opini-n; neither does the text specify‏ 
wus situate; the resemblance of names, however,‏ مج Media us ihe region m which‏ 
may be suppoved to favour the ideutity : and it is not, perhaps unreasonable to place‏ 
iv Media the scene of a greut battle wherein ۵ hing of Ut country was defeated by‏ 
invaders who likewise touk Ecbatane, the capital aml other cities of Media, This,‏ 
notwithstanding seme clronofogecal emburre-sments, Prideaux bus deseril‏ 
event of the year U5 before the commencement of our era; (Vol. 1. p. 49) The‏ 
vanquished monarch was Acphaxad whom Nabuchédonosor took ‘in the mountains of‏ 
f Ragan; and ~wote him thropgh with bit‏ 
Qadith eb. t.v 15). By Archbishop Usher, Proteaux and ot}‏ 
here called Nubuchoduuosor, is regarded 4s the Sacsuuchinus of Ptolemy (Cuuon,‏ 
Regum); and Arphaxnd as the Deiokes Ancorgs) of tierodotus. I have already ob-‏ 
served (Vol. 1. p. 40) that this Median sovereign is Danax (92443 us properly‏ 
written ina Paklesi mauuscript) whom the modern Persians and Arabians call Zou aK,‏ 
Daouak, &c.‏ 






























The Sytine version of Judith (Walton's Polyglott. Vol. IV) has Dura (309)‏ رم 
for Ragau .O\G 3) in the fifth verse (of chap. 1) which is thus rendered according to‏ 
our kunglish bibles; “ Even iu those days king Nabuchudunosor made war with king‏ 
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Rhages is memoruble for the halt of Alexander during 
five days; when, having so far traced Darius, he there, as 
Apsrian relates, desisted from the pursuit; a circumstance 
which may be dated in the year $31 before Christ(**). After 
this mention of Rhages we are surprised on finding the ori- 
ginal construction مرمب)‎ exropirn) Of Rhageia and Rhaga, 
ascribed by Strabo (Lib. XI. c. 18), and Stephanus Byzantius, 
(in paya) to Seleucus (Nicator), who accompanied, and sur- 
vived Alexander; and was first monarch of the dynasty called 
from him Seleucidan. This appearance of anachronism has 
induced Bochart (Sacr- Geogr. Lib. 11. cap. 14), Vaillant 
(Arsacid. Imper. Arsaces II), and other ingenious writers 


peeccccccewecccocccecccccccccooceeooooe 


« Arphazad iti the great plain, which is the plain in the borders of Ragan.” From the 
Syrine therefore it would appear (unless we suppose one name erroneously written for 
another) that those ancient mionarchis first contended in the pluin of Dura, and that 
Arphaxad was afterwards taken and slain “ia the mountains of Ragau ;" for so we 
read in the twelfth verse of ch. 1. according to the Syriac translation. Whoever com- 
posed the’ book of Judith, is severcly treated by Ludovicus Cappellus, as a “nugutor” 
und “ fabulator;” he styles him “ hominem plane infantem et stupidum,” ,منک‎ and ac- 
cuses him of a geographical error in describing the plain of Ragawas situate near the 
Euphrates and Tigris (Comment. in Vet. Téstam. p. 577, Amst, 1689). But this we 
also find in the Jatin Vulgate; “ Nubuchodonosor Rex Assyriorum qui reguubat in 
۰ Nineve civitate magna, puguavit contra Arpbaxad et obtinuit eum in campo magno 
qui oppelletur Ragau, circa Eupleratem et ‘Tigrim;" (Judith L. 6). The Greek 
Septuagint and our English version arc free from this error. 








Alexander arrived at Rhages (or Rei) on the eleventh day of his march from‏ رم 
Ecbatana (or Hamaddn ); and Rhages, adds the historian, is distant from the Caspian‏ 
Straits, a journey of one day, to those who travel with the same expedition that Alex-‏ 
موش ander used in leading on his troops; Kat agucvevrar ex Payas evdecarn nyepa.‏ 
Seo xpos ovros axo rer Kacxwy rvdwy odor nuepas pias ehavrorrs we Adezavd pes.‏ 
.)20 مه (Arian, de Exped, Alexand, Lib, Uk.‏ ود 
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to offer an emendation or correction of the Greek geogra- 
pher’s words in their respective versions of the passages to 
which I allude; and for founded they would read, as morc 
accurate, repaired, restored, or rebuilt. We find Rhages 
one of the Heparchies or prefectures of Media, and fur- 
nishing the principal winter quarter to Antigonus’s army 
_(about the year before Christ 314 or 315); as we learn from 


Diodorus Siculus; « rous b¢ orparwras extduidey cts aravay ray carparcay, 


“kau padtora es روم‎ exapxiay ray mpocayopevoperny Payas.” (Lib, xix.) 


This city, to whomsoever its origin may be due, Nicator 
denominated Europos according to Strabo (Lib. XI, c. 18), 
who adds that the Parthians call it Arsakia. “Raga,” 
says Stephanus of Byzantium (iu Paya), “was named Eu- 
“ropos; and afterwards Arsake (or Arsace) from Arsaces 
“king of the Persians ;” him we are authorised to believe the 
second Arsacidan Monarch, or Tiridates, entitled the great; 
who died after a long and honourable reign, two hundred 
and seventeen years before Christ(*). . 

جات و وو وه و جوم موه موجه موه وم وم موم موم مو موم مم مج مممو و 


() We find on various medals of the Arsucidan kings, bearing Greck Segends, the 
initial letter A denoting that the place of co:nage was Arsaci ut has evgraved: 
and described وف‎ brass medal of his oun coilection, whica exiihits the bead of Artaba+ 
nus the fourth, (last monarch of the Parthian race, with the numeral characters ITY 5 
besides the initial A of 4raa 
was struck im the year 480 of the Arsacidan era, (or of Clirist 224) he seems to cone 
sider it as, perhaps, the latest of its claws; the monarch whose image it bears baving 
een overthrown soon afier, and his dynasty in Persia extinguished. This is not 
among the coins of Vaillant respecting which Corsini, Frottich, Pellerin, Eckel and 
others have expressed some doubts, 





Having ascertaiuet by the numerals that this coin 





2 ۶ 
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But the ancient name was not forgotten; and seems in the 
second century of our era to have resumed its right. Athen- 
zeus (Lib X11) infornis us that the Parthian kings made Rhages 
their place of residence during the vernal season; and Isidorus 
Characenus describes Raga as greatest of the Mcdian cities; 
(ov peyorn rev cara ry و مرکا‎ Paya. Mansiones Parthice) ; 
among which he also enumerates Charaz; this, however, and 
Rhageaare placed by Ptolemy in Parthia, while heassigns Euro- 
pus and Arsacia to Media, and, even distinguishes these, one- 
from the other, by the difference of longitude and Iatitude(**’). 
Pliny (vi. 25) classes Europus and Arsacia among the cities of 
Parthia; and Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiji) speaks of them as 
belongingto Media. Thissepuaration, distinction or confusion, 
has been noticed by Bochart (Geogr. Sacr. II. 14) and others; 
that mostlearned critick also Saumaise, (Salmas. Plin. Exerc.c. 
LV) pronounces Rage, Arsaceand Europusto bethesame; and 
this opinion is adopted by D’Aunville and our best modern 
geographers. The difficulty of reconciling those apparent in- 
consistencies will perhaps be removed, when we consider that 
the Arsacidan kings very soon overstepped the narrow limits 
prescribed to their original country by nature, and extended 
the Parthian sceptre over eighteen great provinces, among 
which were Media the upper, and Media (surnamed from the 
seececccceecceeeccccewcccccccecereecccccceeceeese 

According to his 66 table of Asia, however, (Lib. VI. ۵. 2) Regione (Pay:avn)‏ رح 


is properly placed in Media; Raghan apprars to have been an ancient Persicl 
mame for Rai; (See Auquetil و‎ “ Zeudavesta "از‎ (Tome با‎ part 2, p. 269). 
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city) Rhagian(”) ; thus becoming so powerful as to vie in do- 
minion with the Roman rulers of the west, while they 
themselves governed the eastern world(”). It does not there- 










cript of Isidorus Characenus, altered 
Geogr. Vel. Up. 6. But have 
ia called Ragiune by Ptolemy; and 
n name of Rai: and readily 
۴ ALutianu in Isidore’s work, ahove 
Dow Me 
Excreit. 


اوه Partayn, Ratiane, according to the‏ رم 
into Matiuna by tue trauslator, in Hustsou's Mt‏ 
already indicated (sce note 26) a division of Mc‏ 
remarked that Raghan is sail to have been th‏ 
adopt Salmasius’s correction of the Ratiena‏ 
quoted; reading with that eritick Regiana‏ 
متا “et Payeayn dicta ab oppide Rhogis,” &e.‏ 














superior et inferior, que 
و۵‎ LV). 








Ch Kat ver exnpxovar مرس وود‎ ys, wee roaourwr s2rur ws re مج‎ ror Popator 
Tpomoy reve yeroruac cara pryesos rns رمرم‎ Strabo, Lib, XE 12)“ Pasthi penes quos, 
elut divisione orbia cum Romanis facta, aune Orientis imperium est,” &e, (Justin, 
Lib, XL1. cap. 1). Even with this equal division they do wet seem to have been 
always contented; but, (in the words of an ingenions historian) “the twang of their 
bow-strings sounded as far as Rowe, aud (as the Ronan writers confess) frequently 
truck # terror iuto the capital of the world.” Sce Lewis's ** History of the Par- 
* thian Empire,” &c, Oct. Loud, 1720; pref p 1. ‘Panis like Justin above quoted, 
divides the world hetween the Parthians (ur Aajem), and the Romans or Greeks 
(Tunénidn). “Know,” says be, “that aiter the death of Alexander Dhu'l' Kerncin, or 
“ibe tev homed, all the Greeks of his army returned to Greesr, und the world was 
"divided into Iwo portivus From the bauks of the Pigrisvor 22 ز‎ on this side to 
“the river Oxus (Jathin رز‎ on the ۱ ers of Turkestin or Seythia, at] was ander the 
Parthian dominion shen enumes vinces, Arak, Bibel, Ixfuhin, Kuhes- 
tin, Ret, Koil, Tabristin, Gurkin aust Khurasin, S00 7 
these, adds he, belonged to the Molik طوایف) یو‎ —S 
tribes: there being “a hing and # nobleman or chief in every village;” 
(ace شهري ملكي و به ذهي‎ 72) euch aelependent_of the other, But on the 
weatern side trom th is, want ot ام‎ as far as Mausud, Jesirah (or Mesopotamia) 
Ciijah, Bédieh, or the desert, Shim or Syria, Hejas, Misr or Egypt, Landn, and Semen 
(Arabia Fetix; to the borders of Maghreb or Africa, were governed by dundnian ur 
Grecian sovereigns, the relations or partisans of Aiexauder. ‘The first part of لا‎ 
quotation (lo the word “duminion") is thus expressed in ary oldest copy of TanRi's 
MS Chronicle; and with little variation iv + 
ثر زین لشتر او ار یونانیان همه بز بوتارن شدند و حهان بدو‎ 
است همه‎ i نیمه شد اما از لب دجله ارین دوي تا لب جیصون کجا حد‎ 

C= eee‏ رگ 
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fore in such an instance as this, seem to me very surprising 
that foreign writers should confound two provinces imme- 
diately bordering, and subject to the same monarch; in 
Strabo’s time manydistricts. even as far as the Caspian Straits, 
the Aragi and ‘Tapuri, were reckoned portions of Parthia, 
though originally of Media(*).. Orosius and thicus declare 
that the Media of Scripture was that country generally 
called Parthia(®), 


If there still exist, among the ruins at Rai, any vestiges of 
those buildings that constituted the city in its most early 
age; or, if the works constructed by Scleucus and his Mace- 
donian followers, (perhaps in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture) have noi totally perished; the remnant escaped my 
yesearch, and may be supposed hidden beneath those masses 
of brick and earth, which, as I have already mentioned, are 
seen scattered along the plain for several miles, at unequal 
intervals; some, possibly, the relicks of edifices, raised on sub- 
structures of more ancient and more beautiful workmanship, 
and of more solid materials. But whatever they may conceal, 
those heaps, like the fragments of wallsinterpersed amongthem, 





deecccccocosecescs ere. Peecceccesemeccccecoe 


+) Exebow Sert, wae ra pexpr oder Kaomwv, cae A’paywr xa Tarvpwr, ovra rae 


MnBatas xporepoy (Lib. xi رجا ی‎ With guod reason Casaubon and ‘others would 
for Arhagi rend Rhagi, dropping the first letter; ; and suppose that Strabo alludes 
to Rhoga. 


It is sufficient to quote one of those two writers, who agree, almost exactly, in:‏ رک 
their words un this occasivn. Orusius (Lib. 1. ep. 2) says © Generuliter Parthia,‏ 
*dicitur, quumvis Scripture Sancue universam sepe Mediam vocunt.”‏ 
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offer externally so little to gratify the eye, that of many delinea~ 
tions which J made in different points of view, thesketch engra- 
ved (plate LX V) uninteresting as it may be thought, seems least 
unworthy of being presented tothe reader: He must, however, 
recollect, that 1 have hitherto alluded only to absolute ruins; 
for of Rai, the inhabited village, called ۵6 Abd al Aazim 
"لعظیم)‎ aye alt) is said, appar 
"This pleases the sight with i 





ntly with truth, to be a portion. 





erdant gardensamidst the dreari- 
ness and desolation immediately around ; itenjoys the benefits 
of a handsome old mosque, and the tomb of هه‎ 
Muhammedan saint; it possesses, also, what the profane may, 
perhaps, think almost as great a blessing, some batlis, several 
shops, a bézdr, and at least two cdravdnserds; in which, 
though not much above four miles distant, it is usual for those 
who undertake a journey from Tehrdn on the great southern 
or Isfahan road, to halt the first night; and, if pious Muselmans, 
to solicit protection from the entombed saint before men- 
tioned. This village of Skah Abd al Aazin seemed sufficiently 
populous for its size; containing probably froin threc to four 
hundred families, or even more sccording to some calcula- 
tions. Here are still shown the remains of a tower, from 
which, as tradition relates, the reports of victories, or other 
auspicious tidings, were communicated to the inhabitants of 
Rai by ared flag, displayed on its surnmit; but this building 
dves not exbibit avy marks of remote antiquity. 


Reverting to the ruins, we may perhaps consider as among 
the must ancient, those ramparts and turrets on a rocky 
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‘mountain that closes and commands the plain at its Eastern 
extremity, offering a situation so favourable for defence, and 
so well circumstauced with respect to water, that thuse who 
first fortified Rhages, Rageia, or Rai, whether before or after 
Alexander's visit, must naturally have availed themselves of 
itslocal advantages in the erection of acitael. To this fortress 
the walls which I bave delineated iu the sketch (PI. LXV), 
evidently belonged, and they now bear the name of Kalaa-i- 
Rai, (قلعه ري)‎ ۳ the castle or citadel of Rai’). ‘Those wails 
and towers are constructed of brick and clay; the lower parts 
being in a few places fronted and strengthened with stone. 
But of whatever age may be the waterials of those buildings, 
or of the tumular masses that appear scattered for many 
miles along the plain; or whatever treasures of remote anti- 
quity may be concealed within those heaps; one-objéct only, 
among all that I examined, can with certainty be pronouns 
ced a work of art more ancient than the Aluhammedan era. 


This is a sculptured tablet which, until discovered by Mr. 
Gordon, no European traveller seems to have observed. It 


wewcevevececcccocccccceccccocoocccescoeoescoeoeooos 


Butin the sketch is comprehended « small part only of thote fortifications; as they‏ رم 
extend considerably both oa the plain, aud over the rugged sides and suinmit of the‏ 
Hill; which is scid by tradition to derive many of its asperities «nd inequalities from‏ 
carthquakes, bere it: former times very frequent, and often overwhelming the inta-‏ 
Ditants of Rai beaeath the ruins of their own houses. ‘This local tradition ia supported‏ 
by the authority uf Persian writers, aud tends to confirm what Divorus (AIX) and‏ 
Strabo (X1) have suid resp: ctiug those convulsions and abraptions of tne earth, (payas,‏ 
payes) from which Rages, according to them, derived its name.‏ 
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is carved in the usual manner of the Sassanian ages, on a face 
of the natural rock or mountain imperfectly squared and 
smoothed for the purpose; its situation among the ruined walls 
of the old castle will appear from the first sketch (pl. LXV) ; 
and in the sccond 1 have delineated its sculpture more 
particularly from a near inspection, having ascended to it by 
a fissure of the hill on the sight side. It represents an eques- 
trian figure, which from the strong resemblance to heads on 
medals, and other likenesses of Sua’pu’R. especially those at 
the place bearing his name, I do not hesitate to declare a 
memorial of that vain monarch(”). That itcommemorated the 
victory obtained over Artabanus, or Anpaya‘n, last great so- 
vereign of the Arsacidan dynasty, (for under him several petty 
princes entitled kings, (see note 28) governed in distant provin-~ 


He appears of the human size; advancing at full gallop to lose combat; armed‏ ری 
of which, according to relative proportion,‏ 
thickness; 4 quiver hangs by his right thigh; the globular ornament of Sua‘‏ 
رسمه PO'R'S crown, 30 couspicuous on his medals and on other‏ 
visible. But the whole sculpture, though not deficient in spirit of desi‏ 
and to me seemed rather an wufinished work, than one that had be‏ 
by violence of man, or the gradual decomposition of the stoae. ‘Ti‏ 
abandoned \ is undertaking, having found the rock not favourable tw mure minute‏ 
ده execution, Of the antagonist, whom it was most probably iateaded that‏ 
shouid transfix with his Jauce, the form does uot appear to have Leen ever trac‏ 
and of his horse, the head only «au be discerned, in fant relich, Over (he tablet w‏ 
contains the Persian mouach's figure‏ 
and seemingly adapted for un inseriptior‏ 








here also 
ی‎ is indistinct: 
defaced either 
artist peraps 















ToL 

a square of smaller dimensions (see pl. LXV) 

but J could uut perceive on il the vestiges‏ و 

of any leiters. My shetch cumprehends, what indeed was scarcely worth delineation, 

the secend Lorse's head ; it would otherwise have Leeu reudered superfluous by Mr. 

Morier’s excellent chawing of Sua’pu's’s figure, (Prav. Vol. UL. p. 190), This sculp~. 
ture is at the dwtance of about five miles uearly S. 5. E. from Tehrén,, 
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ces); I was induced on the first examination, to suspect, as 
Rai appearsto have been his capital; and, according to various 
manuscript records, he was slain in a battle near that city(*). 
But one seeming incongruity opposed itself against my first 
conjecture. The defeat of Artabanus (A. D. 226) is ascribed 
by alt writers, Grecian, Roman and Oriental, to Artaxerxes, 
calledalso Artaxares, or Ar DasHI‘R; and from the loosephra- 
scology of many Persian historians it might almost be infer- 


ح اجه هجو جن جوم مج موجن جوم و Peeerevevecse‏ 


@) The MS. ما14‎ Guziduh informs usthat * Anpasut’e, proceeded to fight with 
“ AaDAva'n and slew him alter the battle, in the vicinity of Rai, (or a little on the 
“outside oF that city”). اردوان امد و اورا برظاهرري بعد از مجاربه دکشت.‎ is! و‎ 
‘The same terms respecting the scene of action ظاهر ري‎ ure used in the MSS. Lubb at 
Tudrith and Tarikh Kipchik Khdni, Accordiag to حدم‎ MS. Rauzet 
al رتیه‎ the battle was fought on a plain called Hormuzjin (صهراي هزمرجایی)‎ : and 
30 we read in most copies of ‘Tanni's MS. chronicle, from which 22۱۵ HOND seems 
to have learned the name; this, however, in one copy of Kionpemi'ns MS. اه‎ 
al Scir is written Hormuzin هرمزان)‎ \j0), probably through mistake. The plaiu 
we might suppose connected with Hormuz in Kirmén, or with Ram Hormuz in Khé- 
zistén ; but such association can scarcely be accommodated to the direction of 
ARDasuI’R's marches; for having subdued, says TABRI, many princes in the south 
he sent a messenger to Agpava‘N, kicg of Jebdd (the province in which Mai is situate) 
chatlenging him to fight at a certain time on the plain above mentioned. He then 
advanced from Pars, and at the place appointed defeated ARDAVA’N, after which 
victory be proceeded to Hamadéu: or, as Finpavsi says, returned to Pars, It is 
not by any means probable that the Parthian muaarch would consent to meet his rival 
ig. a place 50 distant from the seat of his owu immediate government as Ram Hormuz 
in Susiana, or Hormuz in Carmaaia, at the extremity of Persia; and that the battle was 
foug near Rei, his capital, appears from Fiepaust who mentions the troops at that 
citys لشکر هر انکس که شد موي ري)‎ 5) and represents ARDASHI'R ws going imme- 
diately after the victory to ARDAvAN’s palace “‘in which ke remained one month or 
“two months;” (ale آنوان او بوث تا یکدو‎ 4) and then «the illustrious hero directed 
“his course from Rai to Pars, .(سوي پارس امد ز ري ناتجري)‎ Ina preceding line 
of the Skéh némeh we learn that AgDasur’s had gone, when a child, to the court of 
king Anpava'n at Rai, ۰(بدرگاه شاه اردوان 32 بري)‎ 4 
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red that the Parthian Monarch fell by his conqueror’s hand. 
Yet the crown represented in this sculpture, the hair, the 
dress and figure of the personage wearing them, so plainly 
indicated Sua‘ru’r, that for a moment I accused the artist of 
having flattered him at thé expense of his father ArpDasHI‘R, 
or of having given to the father, hisson’s form and attributes. 
But it soon appeared to me certain that the figure was 
Sua‘pvu‘r’s, whomsoever the artist interided for his antas 
gonist(™) ; that prince, according to ‘Taner, led the van of 
his father’s army in amost memorable conflict of which, not 
improbably, the scene was near this spot where now we behold 
the sculpture; and slew with his own hand. Da’rpanpva’p 
داربداد)‎ or Da“n Env) the مه‎ and chief general of Anpa- 
va‘n. Yet I-do not believe that the monuments of مگ‎ 
rur’s glory were designed to represent him engaged in per- 
sonal combat with any foe less illustrious than a sovereign. 
One copy of Taury’s chronicle might be supposed to imply, 
that Sua‘pu'rR actually slew Arvava’n 3. agaiust this state- 
ment, however, there is a multiplicity of manuscript author- 
ities, according to which the Parthian monarch was either 


killed by some unknown adversary in the promiscuous rout; 
حانج و و روج ه وج و وه مج وج و و و وه مو و ون موه جه و و و وه موو ووو وه‎ 


The Rhagian sculpture my be regarded as one of those monuments by which‏ رش 


Sua‘pu 8 hoped to perpetuate, through varions regions, the fume of his personal valour, 
and of his distant conque: 





nor docs it seem necessary 10 suppose that this memorial 
celebrated a combat fought immediately on or near the sput; lis triumph over Valerian 
we have already seen commemorated in the vi of Cézeran (Vol, 1. p. 283) und at, 
Divébgerd Vol. ۱۱ p. $46); places very distinct one from the other, and botls widely, 
neparate from Edessa, the real scene of tat Roman Emperor's defeat, 7 


9 
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or by Arpasni’n himself; or at his command after the battle, 
and in his presence, by the ignoble hand of an executioner,™), 


We must now consult a few notices respecting Rai found in 
Eastern geographical manuscripts. The Sir al belddn (written 
in the tenth century) describes it as more abundantly supplied 
with the necessaries and luxuries of life than any other city 
between ۲4 and Khurdsén. From Baghdéd eastward none 
exceeded it in size, except Néshdptir; but Rai was better 
peopled ; it occupied a square of one favsang and a half, the 
houses being mostly constructed of clay; some of brick and 


اه اوه ج وج وج SSS DETTE OH‏ موم وه و ون SOMES STC‏ مو موم وم 


was defeated in battle by‏ تم Many Persian historians merely state that Ann sv‏ رشق 
۲ اردشیر با گان “ay‏ هلاب کرد ARpASHYR, and slain: thus Beiza vi sayy‏ 
JK: yy! and‏ وب ند Sank Istana Mt‏ ءاردوان بقتل اه Se! + Mi’retonn‏ کرد 
.در حرب اردشیر ALS‏ شد says tut ARDAVA'N‏ ده نا BAKUTAVER‏ اردوانرا بکشت 
But Tart relates thst ARDASHI'R having pursued and overtaken ARDAVA‘N, Blew‏ 
him; then alighted from his horse and dushed out the fallen monsreh’s brains with‏ 
his gurzeh (235) or mace, as one MS, relates; or as anather, by tg him with both‏ 
That‏ .و لکد بر صر‌ي همیزد پهر دوياي تأمغزش از سر at‏ امد feet on the head.‏ 
rare MS. the Mujmel al Tudrtkh descrives ARDaSuI'RS conduct as still more bar-‏ 
barous; for “ when in battle he hud killed ARDAVA’N with his own hand, he drunk of‏ 
his blood, and trampled on his neck, having erushed his bead with blows.”‏ 


و چون اردشیر اورا بدست خویش بکشت آندر حرب خونش بغورد و بر گردنش 
پایستاد بعد از CEN‏ مرش بلکد پست کرد 

Finpavst however informs us that, overwhelmed With a shower of arrows, ۸۵۸۷ ۸ 
ized hy a warrior nnmed وداک‎ or KHuRa’M, as in one copy of the Shh 
Némek, و( پدست يكي مرت خراد نام)‎ and ted cuptive before ۸۸۵۸۰۸۱, ش)‎ 3 
و(جهانجري بردش اسیر‎ wie communded an executiotier (بدژحیم: فرمود شاه ارد شیر)‎ 
to cut hum in two at the waist with bis khanjar or long knife. (5 میانش بدو نیم‎ chat) 
1 shall not here endeavour to reconcile these accounts with the Aprafavoy per avat- 
pee row Baothea of Avathias, (Lib. IT.) nor the axorre:vac of Herodian, (Lib, V1.) nor 
with what other writers, Greek aud Latio, have recorded un this subject. : 
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mortar; in another passage Nishépur itself is not excepted; 
for we read that “from 7۸4۸ to the eastern extremity of Isldim, 
“or the regions inhabited by A/usedmdns, there is not any city 
“larger or more opulent and flourishing than Rai.” 
شيري معمورتر و خير وخصب و‎ om و از عرای تا اخر شبرها اسللم از طرف مشرق‎ 
= بیشتر و بزرکتر از ري نیست‎ oh مال و نعمت اهل‎ 
But even then the greater portion uf Rai was in a state of 
۲۷10: خرب است‎ td i atx. The remainder of this description 
so nearly agrees with Ean Haukac’s words thata reference 
to the printed “ Oriental Geography” (p. 176) of that traveller 
will here suffice. It may be observed that the MS. Séral belddn 
adds some titles of pious Museimdns entombed at Rai; acir- 
cumstance which I should not have noticed, but that among 
them is enumerated Asp av Aazi’M, the saint before men- 
tioned (p. 181) whose monument is held in superstitious ۷۵۰ 
neration, and occupies what a Persian on the.spot assured me 
was traditionally regarded as the very centre of the ancient 
city; while this holy personage’s name is now, almost exclu- 
sively, bestowed~o1 all that remains inhabited of Rhages, 
Rageia or Rai. 1 


Such was the state of this venerable capital in the tenth 
century of our era, and the nineteenth or twentieth from the 
date of its foundation, according to Persian geographers, who 
relate that it was first built by king Hu“»1ane eight or nine 
hundred years before Christ. In the MS. Athér al beléd, or 
Seir al beléd (Clim.1V) an account of Raiis given by Zacanta. 
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who lived in the thirteenth century. He mentions Hu’snang 
as its founder; but adds that some have ascribed its origin to 
Raz (رار)‎ the son of Kuvrasa‘n; hencea person of this place 
is denominated Rézi ۰(گرازي‎ The adjoining mountain con- 
tains mines of gold, as report states, but the profit of worke 
ing them was not equivalent to the trouble and expense; this 
mountain, called Tabarrak (_S,3) is a naked rock without any 
verdure. The inhabitants of Rai, says Zacaria, construct 
their houses so that the entrances should be extremely con- 
tracted, dark and difficult; for numerous bodies of troops are 
constantly passing through this great city on their march to 
different provinces; if hostile they proceed at once in search 
of plunder; and even if soldiers of the friendly side, they rush 
into houses and commit violent acts of insolence and outrage. 
In the wells at Rai, precious jewels and pieces of gold coin 
are frequently discovered; the remains of treasures formerly 
buried(*’); for this city has always been the residence of power- 


(*) A tradition noticed ia the dictionary Burhén Kates (under (ري‎ assigns the 
origin of this city to two royal brothers, Rar gud Ra’z; between whom it was agreed 
that the place should bear the uame of one, and an inhabitant of it be called RA’ 25, 
in commemoration of the other. 


rahmen) relstes that a poor‏ زهمی The MS. dictionary Jekéngéri (in the word‏ رم 
man who resided at Fai in « house called Zehmen, dresined one night that he should‏ 
find treasure at Damascus; be immediutely went to thal city and wandered about‏ 
for a cumsiderable time; ut length a person inquired bis busiuess there; nd having‏ 
heard of the dream, began to laugh aud said, | also many years ugo dreamed that a‏ 
trensure was concealed in a certain house at Rai called Zehmen, but I placed uo faith‏ 
in such intimations ; the poor Rézi immediately returued, dug up the ground in bis‏ 
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ful monarchs; and in the year 614 (A. D. 1217) some pits 
were opened which contained extraordinary dindrs (دینارعجبیه)‎ 
or golden coins, but of what ancient sovereigns could not be 
ascertained. This city has been repeatedly destroyed by 
war(*). It abounded with mulberries, figs and grapes, and 
yielded a kind of clay, exceedingly soft and pleasant, used in 
washing the head; شویند و در غایت ملایمه باشد)‎ po :(كلي که باان‎ and 
sent as a rarity to other places. The comb-makers of ۶ 
excelled in their useful art; a particular sort of wood brought 
from Tabristén furnished them with materials.’ Two religious 
parties, both Ausclmdn, filled the city with discord, and 
sometimes quarrelled even to bloodshed. 


The geographer Hampattam relates that 1۳4۲ Aajem 
comprised forty cities and towns; four being preeminent; 
Isfahén, Hamadin, Kum and Rai. In praise of these be 
quotes some verses, concluding with an assertion that Rat 


سسصسسسسسآسآسآسآسآسآسسسسسسسس.ٍِِ.. 


house, and found so much gold that he brcame an opulent citizen,  شددهدا‎ (pique) 
و‎ poet of the eleventh century, thus alludes to this anecdote “I am goltig for a trenaure 


“from Rai to Demeshk like the proprictér of Zahmen.” 


eh زري بر کنهی سوب دمشق میروم حمپ صاحب‎ wt 








on (tents (آن مدینه چنک بار خراب کذشته‎ Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, who 
flourished about 1160, (a century Letore Zaca gta), and visited Asia, iaforms us that 
“tis now about fifteen years since they (the northern Turks, or perhaps Calmucsy 
collected a most powerful army, and coming intu Persia tuck tue great city Rei, which 
they smote with the edge of the sword, and utterly destroyed, und carried buck the 
apoil thereof with themto their deserts,” (Gerraus’s Translation of Rabbi Benjamin's 


Travels, p- 130, Lund, 1784). 
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was once unequalled throughout the whole world. A 
tuman (توسان)‎ or district was denominated after it, and in this 
says he, there was not, formerly, any other city, but now (in 
the 14th century) Rai is ruined and Verdmién (ورآمین)‎ repre- 
-sents itasthe chief town. Rai has been styled from its anti- 
quity the Sheikh al beldd (هیم انباد)‎ the venerable elder, or 
parent of cities; its air is warm, confined on the north side, 
and very impure; the water also is unwholesowne; and the 
place has been afflicted with the plague. Rai was founded 
by the prophet Seth, augmented by king Ilu’suanc, and 
repaired by Mi‘’nv’curznr. It was ruined, and again re- 
built; and became a city of great importance ; in circum 
ference its ramparts extend twelve thousand paces. “To 
+ Rai belong many towns and territories; such as Shahrydr, 
“* Sdvekh-beldgh, the district of Ghdér and of Feshébtiah, and 
“‘Shahndm, and Siarkerrah; all places well inhabited and 
‘flourishing; Rudibédr of Kesrdn also appertains to Rai; in 
*» 6 time of Ghdzdn Khdn it was attached to Rustamddr, 
۰ The work entitled Maajemal beldén describes Rai as so exten- 
“sive and populous during the reign of Baupa’m Gu'r,that it 
** was connected with Isfahdn by the meeting of their respec- 
“tive gardens”(*). Hampaxtau, after some particulars of 


eeeecccccccccecceeoose 





مه جم موم جمممممممممموه 


CD‏ و شهرري ولیست وشهر بسیار در تست دارد مثل شهربار و ساوج بلاغ و ناحیه 
غار و Gah‏ فشابویه و شهنام و سیورترج همه معمور و GNU‏ نود و رودبار heed‏ نیز 
از توابیحج ري است و در عهد غازرن نان تعلق برستمدار "رفست در معجم البلدان aod‏ 
که ري درزمان Ge UF ple‏ آبادانن بود که باغستان ري و اصفیان بهم پپوسته برد 
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little interest, notices the two streams which supplied Rai 
with water; one on the western side from the district of 
Tangjeh (,,$5); the other running northward of the castle ; 
he states that the inhabitants were a wine drinking, worthless 
and faithless race; thinking contemptuously of all but them- 
selves; at Jength the population decayed, and during the 
Mogbul invasion Rai was completely ruined (بكلي خراب شد)‎ : 
he adds, however, that under Gua‘za‘n Kusa‘n it was partly 
rebuilt and repeopled. 


I shall next select some passages from the account of Rui, 
given by Amin AuMED, surnamed Raz (being a native of that 
city) in his MS. Haft Aktim or “Seven Climates.” Having 
noticed different reports concerning its foundation by Ra‘z, 
Tlu’snane and Sera, he enumerates as existing at Rai in 
the time of At Manapr pitran, colleges and schools, 
6,400 ; baths, 1,560; mosques, 46,400; water mills, 1,200; 
caravanseras, 12,700; mindrehs, (steeples or towers), 15,035; 
ice-houses, 450; candéts or subterraneous conduits of water, 
13,091; besides rivers and other streams; the mehilluhs (aes) 
or districts of the city were 96; each containing 46 kéchehs 
(4,8), and in each kucheh were 40,000 houses, besides 1,000 
mosques; in each mosque were 1,000 lamps, of gold, silver, 


(MS. Nuchat a? Culib. Geogr. Sect. ch 2). ‘To confirm this most extravagant 
statement respecting the extent of Rai iu Bawaa'Ms time, our author might have 
quoted the verses of Niza‘éi, already printed in this Volume, p, 114. 
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or other valuable materials; and these were lighted every 
night. Of inhabited houses ‘‘the aggregate number amount~ 
“ed toeight thousand thousand three hundred and ninety-six.” 


و «جمرع خانهاي هشت بار هزار هرار و سیصد و نود و شش که مردم مي نشستنه 


Our author notices the frequent depopulation and ruin of this 
city by the sword and by earthquakes, عام و زازله ویران شده)‎ Bey (آن شیر‎ 
and its restoration and flourishing state until the time of 
Cuernor’z Kua‘n “when seven hundred thousand respect-~ 
> able persons suffered martyrdom there”(*°), He then cele- 
brates the fertility of soil, and luxuriant crops, and admirable 
fruit with which God has favoured the land of Rai; but he 
abstains from further praises, fearing the charge of partiality 
towards his native city; but as good and evil may be found 
in all places, he acknowledges that the air and water of Rai 
were not reckoned salubrious ; and that feverish agues pre- 
vailed there, but in a slight degree; he quotes some verses of 
Wita‘Ka’N1, and an anecdote relative to.the unwholesomeness 
of Rai, borrowed from Hamparrau ; and ke defends the 
character of his compatriots from the accusations of that 
geographer and of others; and he concludes by informing us 
that his birth place having never recovered from the ruinous 
os 

0) رسیده اند‎ oaks هقتصد هزار نغر از مردم صاحب اعتبار بدرجه‎ The author 
probably exaggerates a massacre which deprived Rai of buif its intabitants in the year 
1221, when the city was delivered up to Cunwas'2 Kua'n’s generat by the Shifei 


sect; and he put to death almost every person professing the Hanifi doctrine, segarded_ 
‘by the other party as heretical. 
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visitation of Cusnar’z K4‘n’s army, its rank as chief seat of 
government, lad been divided between Tehran and Perdunin. 


Mi‘rza’ Sa‘ceu in bis brief MS. Journal, confesses that 
respecting the population of Rai much © has been said and 
“ written not wholly free from the marvellous style; this place 
‘was frequently thinned of its people by massacres and 
“overwhelmed by earthquakes, and became a scene of de- 
“solation, although it once contained sixty thousand thous- 
“and, six hundred and ninety-six inhabited houses”("). 


But for allowing to this city a very ancient origin, the geo- 
graphers can adduce most respectable authority. Taprt 
informs us that king Jeusui’p having fled from the usurper 
Zoua & was concealed at Rai; where also king ۱1۱ ۷ EUR 
was born, as we جع‎ from the same historian; these circum- 
stances refer us tothe eighth century before Christ. In the 
seventh we find Arra’s1a’B with his Scythian or Turanian 
warriors invading Persia; and of various memorable tran- 
sactions that occurred at this time, the sceneis laid by Fin- 
زاون و‎ at or near Rai. In this city مد اه‎ triumphant 
first assumed the imperial crown of Persia (ots) pus كياني‎ als) 
as that poet says; and thcre he. put to death his brother 


<_«ت ت ن ۰ 7 


(*) و ابادي ري حرنها کفته و نوشته ان که خالي ار خرابتي نیست ووایست 
oe renee‏ حام و زره حراب شده شصت هرر هزر و ذش صد نود 
ids‏ خانه مسکون داشته 
2c‏ 
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Icuni’rete (ay 21) who had set at liberty some illustrious 
Persian captives, as we read in the MS. Jamiaa al hekdyde. 
The works of Fazuarrau Cazvi’xt’, Mi‘nxuonp, bis son 
Kuonvemi’r, Sa‘pexk Isran زگ‎ and other historians make 
frequent mention of Rai in the accounts of this period. To 
trace through a Jong succession of ages all the events for which 
it has been remarkable would dilate this chapter to a dispro- 
portionate extent. It must, however, be observed, that of 
Alexander’s visit to Rhages (commemorated by a Greek 
writer quoted in p. 176) the Persians have an ancient tradition, 
rendered imperishable by their famous poet ۳۲۱2۸۹۸۲ ۱ who 
in the twelfth century composed his extraordinary Secander 
ndmeh or history of the Macedonian conqueror. 


Some of the preceding pages have shown that whetherdeno-~ 
minated Arsacia, Europus, Rageiaor Rai, this city wasafavour- 
ite residence of the Parthian kings, and may have been con- 
sidered as their capital. Here, according to Tanryi (the 
vldest Persian historian whom I can quote), Asnaxk, (اشک)‎ 
or Arsaces, a descendant from Darius, collected an army, 
and assisted by those petty princes (above mentioned p- 
179, note 28), who had started into power on the death of 
Alexander, turned his arms successfully against ANTAK NASH 
(انطعش)‎ oF Antiochus; and (about 256 years before Christ) 
was acknowledged by his numerous coadjutors, as their chief 
or sovereign, although each retained, independently, his tere 
xitory and power with the title and semblance of royalty. 
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This recognition of supremacy justified the Parthian mon- 
archs in asswning or reviving the lofty title ‘king of kings,” 
which appears on pieces of money stamped for the Mace- 
donian colunies of their empire, with Greek inscriptions, 
many being coined at Arsacia or Rai; from the mint of which 
city probably issued other pieces, better adapted, in their 
legends and sy mbolical devices, to circulate among the Per- 
sian»; there are now in my collection some silver coins of 
this class found near the ruins of ai whilst I resided in their 
vicinity (®). 


An extraordinary numismaticat anecdote is involved in the 
history of this place and of 2 celebrated hero whom it 0۰ 
duced; Batra™ ) «(بمرام‎ called on account of his surprising 





strength, and the uprightness and مسیروت‎ (or hardness) of his 
person, chébin ر(چرین)‎ as il “formed of wood.” He was de- 
scended, says'l'a Bri “fromthe royal princes and chiefs of Rai, 
* and no man of bis own time surpassed hitn in valour.” The 


important services which as a general, he had rendered 





(®, See two of these coins noticed in Vol. ۱۰ pp. 117, 245, 439; and delineated in the 
Mise. P Bsand 36. Two bronze evins, also of this class, fron other collections, 
have end: avoureid to explain in # little essuy before quoted, “* Observations on some 
« medals und gens, &e (Sect. Vil. Respecting the Arsacidan coins bearing Greek 
legends, BAZIAEQE BAZIAEQN, “king of See Vaillant’s “Arsacidarum 
Jmpertum sive معا‎ Partboruu Historia ad fidem aumismatum accommodate,” 
Sc. In saying thet the Parthian tomarchs revived a lofty tille, Lam authorized by 
Sirabo (Lib. XV), who, de.cribing tie tuab of Cyrus, mforms us that accurdins 
Onesicritus, it exbibited two inseript uns, one Greek the other Persian; both sige 
“1, Cyrus, the king of ki 3” Evlad! cyw xerpar Kypos Baoidevs ۳ 
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(in the sixth century of our era) to his sovereign Hor اند‎ (or 
Hormizdas) having been requited by insult. every soldier of 
his army felt and resented the injustice, and renounced their 
allegiance to the king, who resolved to send against them his son 
Kuvsrav (surnamed Parviz or Apanvi’z). But the wily 
Baura ند‎ contived to set the p 





¢ at Variance with his father; 
for having.caused to be coined at Rai an hundred thousand 
direms (درم)‎ or pieces of silver money, bearing the image and 
superscription of Kuusrau,he gave them to some merchants, 
that they might be circulated at Mudaien (or Ctesiphon) where 
Hormvz then resided, declaring that they had been struck 
by order of the young prince. This circumstance excited 
violently the rage of Hormuz; as among royal privileges 
the right of coinage was guarded with most vigilant jealousy; 
and his son, although innocent, fled into Aserbuij4n, and there 
took refuge in the great Fire-Temple. The money struck 
by Bauna’m is very particularly described in some copies 
oi Tasri’schronicle. ‘I'wo, of the four which I possess, con- 
tain the following passage; ‘‘and Ban ra’m commanded thatan 
«¢ hundred thousand direms should be coined at Rai, stamped 
“with the figure of Parvi’z; and in the time of the ancient 
«« Persian kings, it was usual to inscribe on one side of a direm, 
> the king’s name; asnow, (among Mohammedans) the name of 
۰» God, or of the prophet, is written on one side; and on the 
«other, the title of the Khalifah or prince of the country; 
“thus, among the heathen Persians, both faces of a coin ex- 
* hibited the king’s resemblance; one representing him seated 
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“on a throne, with the crown on his head; and he appeared 
‘on the other, mounted on horseback, holding a spear in his 
رک موز‎  Froin the first sentence of a chapter relating 
the history of Baura’m, we are justified in ascribing this 
passage, not to دص ما‎ himself, but to the learned Vazir, nearly 
contemporary, by whom his chronicle was, fortunately, trans- 
lated iuto Persian, the origimal Arabick being now supposed 
to exist only in fragments(*) ; yet the description, although 
seemingly very accurate, is in my opinion extremely doubt- 
ful; as no coins of the Sassanian family have hitherto been 
discovered to which we can by any means apply it. Few 


هوجو مور Seeeereoccerscecccooooccese‏ 


)( و بغرممرد تا بريی اندر صد te‏ درم دزد ه و Che Vp‏ بر افجا کردند و 
بوقت ملک عم رسم ole‏ بودي که بر یک sry‏ درم دام ملک کرد دي چا که 
ete ;‏ ۳5 ی 
اکذون برروي درم :ام نوسند و بریک موي ۳ خداي و دیکر نام پیغمبرو یک سو 
نام خلیفه و shal‏ آن شهر بوفنت جم هر دو روم of‏ درم Son‏ کشته برد دي ازیک 
طرف ماک weg‏ نفسته My‏ برسر ‘aly‏ و از یک درف ملک بر اسپ 
MS. Tartkh i Tebr‏ 
This coinage of‏ 
noticed by Niza’‏ 
and ۵‏ 








er money in the 


ret (ذرمراً که زد برنام‎ in his poem on the sory of Kin usrag 





(4) The chapter to which au allusion is here mede, begins thu 
دور‎ Jar 





‘and Mow AMMED 
‘R (suroamed ‘Tasnt) has not detailed the entire history ۰6 ۸ 
“Cru 'Bi'N; but I have found it completely seritten in the chronicies of the sucient 
۰ Persians, and shall here relate it accordit 


و مجمد ین جربر حدیت پرام چوبین تمام نگفته است و ope‏ بکتاب اخبار pee‏ 
تمام یانتم بکویم a nacht ree‏ 

Numerous additions of this kind which occur in various parts of the work, give consi- 
derable value to the Persian translation of TaBRt's chronicle; yet 4 perfect copy of 


the Arsbick original would be = most important acquisition, BAuARa’s is called, 
‘Varamus by ous historians. 
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Mohammedans, perhaps few Asiaticks, have ever devoted 
their attention to the minute ramifications of antiquarian re- 
search ; and I think that this passage betrays a confusion of 
different medals belonging to the earlier dynasties. There is, 
however, a certain class of Persian direms more common than 
any other and very rudely executed, on one side exhibiting 
the head and name of Kuusrav, (if many years ago in the 
Essay entitled ‘Observations on sume Medals and Gems, 
**&c. Sect. Vi;” I deciphered their inscriptions rightly); and 
on the reverse a fire-altar with two human figures as supporters; 
the device generally adopted by his ancestors. Several of 
these direms, procured in various towns of Persia, are now 
before me ; and it is possible that one of two, (see Pl. LIX, 
figs. 1 and 2) found near Baghddd (not tar from Ctesiphon or 
Maduien), and representing Kuusrav as a young man, was 
among the hundred thousand spurious pieces struck at Rai; 
although it is probable that, as the prince ascended his 
father’s throne soon after, he would be delineated with an 


appearance equally juvenile, on his own legitimate cvin. 


T return from this digression to observe, that Rai produced 
before the Arabian conquest, as we may reasonably believe 
(for it was long a royal residence) many celebrated kings and 
warriors besides MrnucHeEHER and Baura’m, above men- 
tioned ; and among several districts in Persia claiming the 
honour of Zen a‘tusut’s or Zoroaster’s birth, (more nume- 
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rous than those which in Greece contended for Homer’s) Rai 
supports its pretensions on no feebic authority (*). 


“Even in the degenerate herd of its Muselmén citizens, some 
ingenious men have appeared whose names deserve a more 
particular notice than the extent or nature of this work will 
allow me to bestow ; lawyers, pvets, alchymists, astronomers, 
and physicians. I omit the whole mob of its Mohamunedan 
saints, as they contributed little to the promotion cither of 
literature or of science. 


This place and its inhabitants have been by various writers 
made the subject of encomium and of satire, in prose and 
verse. The Divdn of Kua’ka’nt (composed in the twelfth 
century) alludes to them very frequently ; and contains one 
poem of more than twenty couplets, each ending with the 
name of this city. But the ancient celebrity of معا‎ has in- 
duced me to protract this chapter far beyond the limits ori- 
ginally prescribed. 
اه وج وه وج وج یوج موه موم موجه وه مومه وم ومووم و موه‎ 


Anquetil du Perroa declares that * twenty different places conteuded fur this‏ وم 
«glory ;” “vingt endroits differens se dispute cette gloire,” (Vie de Zuronstre, p. 5,‏ 
in Zendavesta Tome 1, part. 2de). “ Zena’TOSnT was bora, acvording to ۵۵۸‏ 
the citual introduced by Zena’TUsar a native of Rai in‏ کر “in the district of Rai‏ 
“Persia.” See Sir William Jones's fifth and sixth anuiversary di ney in the Asiatic‏ 
the evanescent or‏ فنی Researches. MOnsAN, whom he quotes, (surnamed Fa'Nt‏ 
perishable) is generally regarded as author of that extraordinary work the Dabislim‏ 
(Miao), printed in the original Persian sume years ago at Calcutta.‏ 












CHAPTER XVII. 


Excursion to the Caspian Sea, through the province of Mazen- 


derdn; and return to Tehran. 


HE narrative of my travels must now be resumed ; and 

I shall describe the particulars of a journey trom ۵۸ 
to the Caspian Sea. ‘This was performed in the months of 
February and March, 1812, when I passed through ۵ 
and the forests of [Tyrcania, to وگ‎ once the capital of that 
province and called by Arrian Zadzacarta; thence to Amul, an 
ancient city of the Tabri or Tabari, a people whom we find 
mentioned by the Greek and Latin writers under the name 
Of مرت‎ and Tapyri; and returned to Tehrén by a road as 
different from that by which I had gone, as the season and 
Jocal circumstances would admit. One motive for under- 
taking this expedition was to procure for the Ambassador 
some information relative to certain matters connected with 
the objects of his mission; another was the prosecution of 
my own geographical and antiquarian researches. The 
AMehméndéy appointed to accompany me on this occasiug 
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was Mr'nza’ Sa'DEK سادی)‎ tine), @ young man of excellent 
character,very pleasing manners,and highly respectable rank; 





his father being Mazér tothe prince MonamMep Kui Mi‘nza’ 
(inte (مسمد تي‎ who governs Mdzenderdn (مارندران)‎ the province 
through which IT had long desired to travel. With him was 
associated in the appointinent of Mchmdndér, a king’s officer 

named کمن‎ Agna’s ر(مولا عباس)‎ who, although advanced 
in years beyond the meridian of life, retained all the vivacity 

of youth; he was estremely facetious, yet regarded as a person 

of considerable sanctity; perfectly conversant with the Kordu 
and (as the title Mudd generally signifies in Persia) capable 

of reading and speaking the original language of that sacred 

volume, But he possessed an accomnplishinent that promised 

to be, at least on this excursion, much more useful; a know- 

ledge of the dialect most common in Mdzendcrdn; this 

country he had before visited and was acquainted with mavy 

of the principal inhabitants of its different towns. 


On the 19th of February, I set out about ten o’clock, and 
joived Mi’rza’Ss’peK and کم تا‎ Apna’‘s near the city gate 
called Dervdzeh-Shah-Abd al Aazim, the road through it 
leading directly to that place, which, as the last chapter has 
shown, is the only peopled remnant of ancient Rai. My 
servants were three in number, besides a muleteer; and 
nearly as many attended each of my two companions; so that 
our party consisted altogether of fourteen men, among whom 


several were well armed, and, (as on my journey from Shiréz. 
2 
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to Dérdbgird) I was the only European. For the direction 
of our march not only during this first stage, but also 
throughout the remainder of our expedition, my reader is, 
generally, referred to the map; constructed faithfully from 
the sketches and notes which I made each day as we rode 
along by means of a watch and pocket-compass ; and accu 
rately copied every night at the halting-place, adding such 
authentick information as could be obtained from natives. 


Having passed through the gate before mentioned, we 
proceeded nearly two miles and a half, to the village of 
Diddb; and advancing almost as much farther, passed the 
ruined castle of Rai, leaving it about a mile from us, on the 
right(*). Half an hour after, or when two farsangs from Teh- 
rdn, we ascended a slight eminence, and enjoyed an extensive 
view over the Sahra (\,) or plain, comprising various districts 
which constitute the belikdt (بنوکت)‎ of Verdmin زاورامین)‎ and at 


ج موجه مممم همم موه 


@) It is probuble that this village, Diiléd و(دولاب)‎ once formed part of the great 
metropolis Rai; but nearly eight hundred years ago it was regarded as distinct from 
that city. BatnaxK1 informs us that when the two Emirs, Masaoup and Man- 
Mu'p “arrived ut Rai, Manso'p halted at Déléb, on the road leading to Tabristin, 
“ near the city (of (۰ 

و چون بري ربیدند امیر معمود بدواب فرود آمد برراه طبرستان نزدیک شهر 
This circumstance may be dated A. iH. 415, A. D. 1024, See the MS. 2۳46 or‏ 
آبوالفخل مجمدبيي المسیی chronicle of ABU'L FAzL MoHAMMRD IBN AL HUSEIN‏ 
(Gh) a district of Khurdedn.‏ عدسمظ from‏ (بييقي) یط surnamed‏ 
His work is rare and valuable, affording many interesting anecdotes of SULTA’N MAH-‏ 
with whom the author was contemporary early in the eleventh century, and mucte‏ رح بایدر 
corigus geographical and miscellaneous information.‏ 
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the distance of eight or ten miles the town itself, or seemingly 





acluster of villages, socalled. nameex presses something 
of plurality, and appears to have originally been Ferdm(*). 
Our road was now withiu four or five hundred yards of rocky 
mountains. At fifteen miles, I saw on the right some small 
villages; one, with a few trees, bore the name of Mdder-i 
Shih Abbas و(مادر شاء عماس)‎ or “the mother of king Abbas.” 
At four o’clock we reached the manzel,a place called Kebiid 
gumbed کیرد کنید)‎ or gumbez as generally pronounced), having 
travelled six farsangs in as many hours ; during which we 
crossed several cuts and streams of water. Beyond the 
hills, (not very lofty), that after the first three or four miles 
bordered our path towards the left, we could discern the 
more remote and immense range of Albur: covered with 
snow ; this we had daily seen from Tehran; it now appeared 
boundless and Mu’La’ Ansa’s (who did not, I must remark, 
speak from his own observation) informed me that its chuin 
was continued almost to Bekkdérd. Our road was for the 


() The MS, Dictionary JeAéngiri (ia voce) informs us that “Ferdm, according to the 
«author of a work entitled Afaagem, is the name of a town belonging to the territory 
« of Rai; its inhabitants are of the Shich sect; ond it is most commonly denominated 


“* Ferdmin. 





مذهب باشند و آن بورامین اشتهار دارد 
Int. 80, 20,‏ ;23 رف (in MS. Nushet culib) places Vermin‏ کاشه مدز 
Sa'pem Israwa'n1 Go his MS, Takuim al beldén) plac: Toug. 86, 493 and lat,‏ 
Some persous from whom 1 inquired at Tehrdm, considered Ferdmin us distant‏ .95,30 
from that city, between five and six fareangs; aud HaMDALLau (a subove quoted im,‏ 
bis chapter of roads and stages) places it at six farsangs from Rai.‏ 
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greater part good and level, the last mile through the pebbly 
bed of the river Jdjertd (s,,>1-); the country stony and barren; 
but according to report, the behikét of Verdmin comprehends 
many tracts valuable for richness and fertility of soil; and 
close to our halting-place were some large fields of young 
corn that promised well. 


I was lodged in a clean and commodious room of the best 
house in Kebéd gumbed ; near it was the “ Blue Tower,” from 
which this place derived its name, traditionally said to be 
one of the seven villas erected by Baura’m Gu’r: but the 
verses of Niza’mt, who celebrated those beautiful edifices, 
have not beea able to save them froin destruction; and of 
this, the Azure Viééa or Blue Tower, as of the red and others 
already noticed, a few ruined walls, chiefly constructed of 
brick and clay, are now the only vestiges. Some old per- 
sons here who confidently descrived the building as Mdéi-i- 
Gabrdn کبران)‎ J), or appe 
collected inscriptions v 


rtaining to the Fire-worshippers, re- 






le thirty or forty years ago at that 
part which they distinguished by thetitleof Kerendi Ahdueh, the 
(sks (کرنا‎ “ Trampet House,” or station o” wusicians; but from 
their account I had reason to suspect that those inscriptions ۰ 
were only Arabick in C4i letters, painted on tiles; other 
circumstance: aiso, incuced me to regard these walls as the 
remains of « structure perhaps not exceeding four or five cen- 
turies in antiquity. Out of respect, however, fur local tra- 
dition, I sketched the ruins, as they are represented in Pl. 
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LXV (no 3), where the Kerendi Khdneh occupies the middle; 
some rude masses, composed of mud and bricks, remains 
probably of a castle, are situate on the right; and above 
them are seen two ranges of mountains; the more distant 
being covered with snow. On the left, the great plain of 
Verdmin, bounds the borizon. I made this sketch from a 
spot near the Caravanseré, which is of stone, founded by 
Sua‘n Apga’s, but now falling to decay(°). 


We set out on the 20th, from Kebéd Gumbed, at seven 
o’clock ; and near it crossed many winding branches of the 
river Jdjeréd, now an inconsiderable stream, and drains cut 
from it, both for the purposes of irrigation and of weakening 
its torrent, which is said, at some scasons, to overflow its 
usual limits and rush with dangerous impetuosity. Our road 
was without variation flat and dreary, bordered on the left 
hand by a series of rugged hills moderately high; over the 
summit of which we could in different places discern the 
majestick Davdeund: on our right hand extended, as far as 
the sight could reach in a southern direction, the great Sahré 


or plain of Verdmin, presenting only the appearance of a few 


@) Mr. Van Mierop, «bout the year 9744, halted “at the great caravenserai Kebud 
> Bumbed, neav which is a lofty tunet covered with glazed tiles.” See thy extracts 
from bis jourual in Hauwuy's Troveis, Vol 1. p. 3 1 do not recollect any other 
European teaveller wh nas visited this plice. fie dese as thirty five mites from 
Tehiran (the uumber being priuted in figuras, probably mistaken for twenty five) 2 
and he only adds respecting it, that “the suil is inusfferently fertile but not sufficiently 
© qatered,” 
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poor scattered vilages at several miles distance : it secmed to 
be closed in and terminated eastward, by mountains which 
from both sides nearly join at Aiwén-i-Keif کیف)‎ Jy), where 
we alighted, after a ride of five farsangs, according to some, 
or as others reckoned it, six ; the journey of this morning was 
probably from twenty toone and twenty miles. 


We met, about half way, thirteen or fourteen men and one 
woman, الق‎ on horseback returning from a religious visit to 
the tomb of Ima’m Riza’ at Afeshehd; they seemed gay and lo-~ 
quacious ; after some conversation my companions took leave 
of them with the benediction zidret-i-shumdé mubdrek bdshed 
باشد)‎ Sle (زیارت شما‎ “may your pilgrimage prove auspicious!” 
On the road side was a large iron bomb-shell, said to have 
lain there since the time of Na’pir 5 +۰ 


I was received near Aiwdn-i-Keif, by the chief Ked-Khudé 
(jasuS) or householder, and conducted to a room in the new 
castle; where he and many other of the inhabitants very 
liberally bestowed on me as a pishkash or offering, not only 
their own habitations and families, but the whole village, 
and even the belikdt or district of Verdmin; they supplied 
me, meanwhile, very abuntantly with eggs, milk, butter and 
excellent bread; so that, having my own tea and sugar, I 
fared most sumptuously at breakfast. For dinner, also, they 
sent me a fine lamb, and two roasted fowls, covered with a 
pyramid of rice; over this pillaw was spread some rob-i-dndr 
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or inspissated juice of pomegranates(*). I was feasted too 
with delicious figs, and thoroughly warmed with a good fire, 
although fuel is here exceedingly scarce ; the gardens which 
have all been recently planted, affording but few trees; and 
the country adjacent being altogether without wood. 


This village is said to contain onc hundred houses, and de- 
rives its name, according to the old Ked Khudd's account, from 
the aiwan (ایران)‎ or vaulted palace of Kerr (28), a hero who 
flourished during the Caianiun dynasty ; after a lapse of a 
thousand years this residence was converted into a strongly 
fortified castle, which after another thousand yeare yielded 
to the injurics of time, and now exhibits only ruined walls 
of brick and clay. The modern castle, of which { occupied 
a room, is small, and constructed chiefly of mud; in its inner 
court the Ked Khuda, at night-falt inclosed several cows and 
a great number of ewes with their young lambs; the joint 
property, I believe, of all the villagers. Those ewes were 
generally whitish or brownish, but almost every Jamb was 
black; and within twenty or thirty years, since the Adjar 
family, (now royal) introduced the fashion of black kuldhs 
or caps, it has been an object to the shepherds and farmers 


Deerevecereccceeveceercesevevecoecosoeccoesososoees 


@) مرب آنار‎ From other fruits, from herbs, berries aad flowers, the Persians com- 
pose by decoction various kinds of shrdb, syrop, or rob; as appears from the Phar- 
macopeia Persiea of th- ingenious Father Angelo. See his prescriptions {rom no, 448. 
to 503, under the wort Scharab شراب‎ which siguifies wise, a draught, a julep, or 
syrop; thus be explains Scharab Ribas by Rob oxypalati Persici (no, 460). Reb is 
used in our own culinary and medicinal preparations. 
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that this colour should predominate among their flocks. 
From my chamber-door | sketched a part of the court, some 
walls and a burge or tower of this new castle; see Pi. LXV. 
The people here seemed to speak a kind of Turki or Turcomén 
dialect in preference to pure Persian; several, both men and 
women were wrapped in cloaks, chequered or cross-barred, 
with stripes, red, blue and green; such as resembled the 
plaids worn ia Scotland; some young fellows during the warm 
hours of day, carried these garments twisted and carelessly 
thrown over their shoulders. 


I now found it necessary for the conveyance ofmy yekhdans 
(بخدان)‎ or boxes, my bed and canteens, to hire two fresh mules; 
one of those which had attended me from Tehrén being 
unable to proceed on account of lameness; and the other 
evincing symptoms of weakness that proved it unfit for such 
an arduous undertaking as a journey through the forests of 
Aldzenderdn or Hyrcania. AJ! here agreed in prognosticating’ 
various difficulties and even dangers which I should encoun- 
ter on my expedition; they talked of the badness, and in some 
places the absolute want of roads: and one man eloquently 
concluded a long catalogue of obstacles by swearing, that he 
had seen when travelling the same course, nothing but “rocks 
“and narrow passes, thick woods, rivers and mountains, 
” sang u tang, u jungal, u db u kish, u barf 
۶ 074 ( و بف وبارای‎ a8 (سنک و تنک و جنگل و آب و‎ : “then the 3 
و‎ BirGzkGh فیروزگره)‎ ob) or “ wind of Finizktéh” which is worse 


“snow and rain; 
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“than alt,” said another, ‘‘must not be forgotten; it has, this 
“very winter destroyed eleven persons.” So unfavourable 
a statement I attributed partly to the spivit of exaggeration 
universally prevalent among Persians; but there was reason 

to believe it, in many respects, too trae. All apprehensions, 

however, of trouble or fatigue were fost in the pleasing con- 

sideration that £ should most probably trace Alexander 

through Sdri, A’mul and many other places; and that ۱ had, 

perhaps, already advanced considerabiy on the same road 
by which Darius fled to the Caspian Straits, and Alexander 
marched, a few days after, when he pitched his camp in the 
vicinity of that celebrated pass; which as Arrian ina passage 
above quoted, (p. 176 n 24), places so far from Rhages (or 

Rai) that to travel the intermediate space in one day, requir-- 
ed more than ordinary expedition(*). 


Leaving Aizdn-i-Keif at half past seven o'clock on the 
@ist, we found the water frozen in many places: the nights 
and mornings being still exceedingly cold, although the sun 
had acquired considerable power during four or five hours 
of each day. We crossed the deep river-bed near the town- 
walls and gardens, and at one mile ascended a high hill, 
winding by a very narrow and dangerous path, (resembling 
the sheep walks on our Welsh mountains) half way up its 


مه Bo little is this tract-of country known, yet so much of it may be considered‏ وم 
almost classick ground, that 1 am purposely minute in my account; and have given.‏ 
some delinentions otherwise uninteresting.‏ 


Ze. 
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steep side, from which we looked almost perpendicularly on 
the river below us on our left; until we descended, and again 
erossed it, after another mile. During the next farsang our 
road lay over hills and through chasms between mountains ; 
at five miles we passed some fragments of a brick tower on 
our left; and ateight miles again crossed the river; we soon 
after discerned the old castle of Zerabéd :ازراباد)‎ having sketch- 
ed it (See Plate LXV), I went on to a verdant spot just be- 
yond the ruins, where we halted half an hour and breakfasted 
under the only tree that this place afforded, and close to the 
castle-walls, 11676 I made a second sketch of its appear- 
ance, (Plate LXV). This edifice although not large was once 
probably strong, being situate on an abrupt and almost in- 
sulated rock ; halfof which is defended by the river winding 
at its foot ; and from the other side, a wall, of which there are 
yet many vestiges, connected it with the adjacent hills; and 
thus formed a barrier across the intermediate pass. For two 
miles the river continued on our right; at the 12th we rode 
through it once more, and frequently after. 


About fifteen or sixteen miles from Aiwén-i-Keif we came 
to Sartim or Sahriim,as the name was variously pronounced(*). 
This place offered an extravrdinary and. most beautiful land- 

peuecccesccccccccccsecsccccsoecccccesooeus 


©) Or perhaps Sahrun us many called it; but none of my companions on this 
journey could audertake to spell the name; and a p:per on which one uf my Persiaa. 
friends at Tekrém wrote it, 1 believe, correctly, bas been rendered useless by an acci- 
dental stain. On this account, also, the name of Keilém or Keilum (my next stage) 
remains doubtfully expressed in our characters. 
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scape, of which the annexed view (See Pl. LXVI), although 
Isketched it with much accuracy, conveys but an inadequate 
idea: for it cannot do justice to the verdure and richness of 
the gardens, low grounds and fertile valley, that even at this 
unfavourable season presented a smiling prospect; and with 
the rive: gracefully winding through them and thickly plant- 
ed on one bank with willows, poplars and others trees, formed. 
an admirable contrast to the neighbouring and almost ime 
pending mountains, of which the barren sidesappeared yellow 
and brownish, whilst their summits were white with snow. 
“This village is situate on the slope of a hill, and its flat- 
roofed houses, at a distance seemed steps rising one above 
another. As werode by, the chief, with several of his people 
came down from their exalted habitations, and welcomed 
me with a tray of fine apples as a piskkash or gift, besides an 
offer of the whole territory ; notwithstanding this generosity, 
they were, I thought, rather pleased when the mehmandér 
declared his intention of conducting mea little further. We 
accordingly proceeded, about two miles and three quarters, 
among excellent gardens, crossing the river on horseback, 
during that short space, at least twenty times ; and reached 
the mansif or halting- place, called Keilén, (Sec Plate LXVD), 
at half past one o’clock; our whole day’s journey having been 
six rarsangs. Near this village we were received by the 
principal householders, and other inhabitants, who led me 
to a good room furnished with a handsome carpet. 
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Within a mile of Keilun we first found snow actually on 
our path; the winding stream, of which we had scarcely lost 
sight this day, ran towards Aiodn-i-Keif, and as usual in 
Persia, bore the name of those places through which it flowed; 
thus we heard it called the rid ۸۵۵ (رود خانه)‎ or river of 
2644 ; afterwards ot Sarum, and here it was the réidkhd- 
neh-Keilén. From our last manzil until close to Sardém, a 
distance of fifteen or sixteen miles we saw not one inhabited 
house; nor any appearance of vegetation exceptat the green 
spot near Zerdbdéd already mentioued ; where also was the 
only tree visible during that space : after the first three miles 
our read was mostly good ; but at some places lay through 
narrow gaps or passes between mountains. During the last 
ten or eleven miles the hills presented a succession of small 
pointed summits, yellow, and nearly equal in size; the ge- 
neral outline of their appearance is skeiched in the Muscel- 
Janeous Plate, fig. 21. Among these hills and on our road 
we saw great numbers of cabk (SS) or partridges. مه‎ 
like the neighbouring village, comprises many rows of houses, 
built on a rocky emminence, one above another; but in some 
poirts of view, the town, especially, when first seen from the 
southern road, resembles a fortress; as the sketch which | made 
in that direction will sufficiently show; expressing, however,but 
faintly, the natura! beauties of this scene; its wooded valley; 
the river winding through it, and the lofty mountains on 
either side(PI]. LX VI). Many houses here seemed little more 
than excavations in the rock; their low small fronts only ap- 
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pearing; built up with brick or mud in a very simple fashion, 


thus But several other habitations were much more 





spacious and externally more handsome; with flat roofs, over 
the mud of which was spread a coat of gil-i-sefid (کل‌سفید)‎ or 
“white clay” found near the town, and capable, as the inha- 
bitants assured me, of keeping out rain or snow for a hundred 
years; this substance is very different from the gatch ۳4 or pul- 
verized alabaster) that has been already noticed Of many 
houses the flat roofs served as terraces to those immediately 
above them ; thus one projected several fect in front of my 
lodging on a level with the tloor; and below it were two other 
rows of similar buildings; whelst 1 was disturbed at night, by 
various noises of little children crying, mothers or nurses 
soothing hens to sleep, and dogs barking, all in a house of the 
row over that which ] occupied This place is remarkable 
for fine Loney; the cows bere appeared to me equally large 
as any that ] hac seen England; and the cloaks rese bling 
Scotch plaids weie no less common at Acilun than at Aiwdn- 


i-Keif, especially among the women, 


Soon atter our arrival I received a polite message from the 
two sons of AsHREF Kuan (oe 23-4"), governor ot Damivand 
(a city four tarsangs distant); expressing their intention of 
paying ..e a visit in the evening; they sent, meanwhile, as 
و‎ present, sume partridges and a fine ahé or antelope, killed 
during their inorning’s chase. Abvoutsix o'clock those young 
men, Acua’ Buzu re بزرک)‎ iortl)and Acua’ Kua’‘y خای)‎ ut), 
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attended by many servants, came to my room, and remained 
half an hour, conversing very agreeably and giving me 
information respecting Demdvdénd, which made me resolve, 


if possible, to visit it on my return. 


Although we left Kei/un early on the 22d, great crowds of 
the inhabitants asses bled to see a Faranghi, aud it is probable 
that no European had betare travelled through this place; 
yet they offered no incivility, but gratified their curiosity 
with less rudeness than one of them, perhaps. would have 
experienced in passing through some of our country towns. 
Neither Mirza‘ Sa’pex, Mv’.a‘ Axnsa’s, nor any of their 
servants, nor of mine, had ever been here; we found it 
necessary therefore, (as at Aiwdn-i-Keif') to hire a guide; and 
if my account of the last day’s stage, of the present, and the 
next, should abound more in minute detail than in amusing 
anecdotes, the reader will excuse me as describing what I 
conceive to be new ground; and much of it interesting, at 
least to geographers and antiquaries, as connected with those 
remarkable straits or defiles, called by Greek and Latin writers 
the ‘Caspian gates ;” and perhaps forming part of them. 


Setting out from Keilin we went back one mile of our 
last day’s journey; then observing a course nearly eastern, 
proceeded along a valley between two ranges of hills; at five 
miles we advanced towards the north east; at seven miles 
eastward, and crossed a riverebed several times; this ride was 
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wearisome beyond all description; the road rough and bad, 
wet from snow lately dissolved; and very narrow, being con- 
fined by barren mountains, except at the fourteenth mile 
where the valley widened a little, and at the sixteenth where 
it expanded into a plain of halfa farsang in diameter. Going 
still eastward we were surprised by the appearance of 
mountains both on right and left of which the summits and 
sides naturally of a sandy clay, were corroded and indented 
by time and the weather into various forins of decayed build- 
ings; and without actual examination 1 should have doubted 
whether they were not real towers, battlements, pinnacles, 
gateways and other parts of @ strongly fortified castle. As 
we rode through the valley among them I made one sketch; 
but having passed the imaginary ruin situate ou our left (see 
pl. LXVII) we turned suddenly, at the seventeenth mile (ac- 
cording to my calculation) towards the north; and svon after 
towards the north-east. Still the mountain exhibited an 
appearance of edifices, even to its foundation in the river bed, 
which here contained a rapid and copious streatn. But the 
prospect was altogether so complicated and extraordinary, 
and my bands so benumbed with cold, that I endeavoured in 
vain to delineate it; and the reader must fancy those steep 
mountains, with their architectural forms, rising from each 
side of the river to the sky; and in some points of view, look- 
ing as if they liad closed every outlet except the river-bed, 
which, from the body of water violently running in it, threat- 
ened to obstruct our farther progress. A path however there 
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was, which led us northward, and another apparently nar- 
rower and worse, branched off in the opposite direction as 
far as rocks and mountains would allow me to see. ‘This, 
Ithought it possible, may bave been the way by which Pietro 
della Valle and bis fair companion, Signora Maani, almost 
two centuries ago, emerged from their difficuities in the 
profonda d-angustissima valle, perhaps unconscious that they bad 
passed through one extremity, at least, of the Pyle Caspie; 
or as Sir ‘Phomas Herbert, who travelled the same stage a few 
years after, confidently sty les it, the Caspian Strait?) We pro- 
ceeded five or six miles and terminated our most dreary march 
at Delichdi( o> wes asmall castle newly erected, and socalled 
{in the Turki dialect) trom “the mad or furious stream,” that 
rushes near it; the distance from Keilén may be estimated at 
twenty-four or twenty-five miles; and in this space between 
one manzil and the other, we saw neither a tree, nor a house, 
nota beast except the mules and horses belonging to ourselves; 


nor a human being besides the men of our own company. 


I was most kindly received by the lord of this castle, a 
highland chief, named Appitian Kuan خان)‎ dla) whose 
wife’s sister bad been married to Mi’rza’ Sneria the prime 
Minister. ABDLLLAU was Conversing with me al the door, 
whena young man. his nephew, returned trom a hunting- party, 


تججومی 


C) See the > Viuggi di P. della Valle;” (Jettera 4 هل‎ Ferhabad, 1618); and Herbert's 
‘Eravels, p. 188, (8d. edit. 1668). 
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accompanied by several peasants and dogs; having alighted 
froin his horse, he stood before the chief in a respectful atti- 
tude, placed his hands across his breast, and made a low bow, 
but did not presume to speak. The uucle welcomed him 
with a gracious inclination of the head, and desired that 
whatever game he had brought home might be immediately 
delivered tome. ‘he young sportsinan retired with the same 
respectful silence, and in a few minutes, several partridges, 
and an antelope, were laid on the floor of my chamber by 
his attenvants. The Ahdn sent to me with these, a tray of 
excellent fruit. But his bighland hospitality did not end 
here; lamenting that earlier notice of my coming had not 
been communicated, which would have enabled him to pro- 
vide more ample entertainment, be overwhelmed me with a 
variety of dainties, preparcd in the best style of Persian 
cookery; lamb, fowls, pilaw, chilaw, exquisite sherbet and 
admirable grapes. I was lodged in a neat and commodious 
room of the new castle, near which were some ruined houses; 
and a few cottages lately built, and chiefly occupied by the 
tenants and farmers of Appituan Kua’x. TVhenight being 
exceedingly cold, fires were kindled to warm us; but as the 





wood was not perfectly dry, my companions and mysclf, who 
had travelled al] day in the glare of snow, felt our eyes most 
unpleasantly affected by the smoke. 


From Delichéi we set out on the 23d, at seven o’clock, 
having waited some time ready to mount our horses, in ex. 
21 
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pectation that the morning might prove fair; but there was 
incessant rain or snow during our ride of two hours, by a very 
bad road to (حبله رود)‎ Hablahrid, or Haviahrid, distant about 
seven miles in a north-eastern course. Here a river,now con- 
siderable, though not quarter full, divided the town, or large 
village, into two parts. The castle finely placed on a hill, 
and many extensive gardens, among which the river winded 
in various inflexions, must render this place beautiful during 
summer; but so unfavourable was the weather, that I could 
scarcely view, much less delineate, any object; my innerclothes 
were wetted through a thick bérdni (باراني)‎ or “rain-coat;” 
and as the snow-and sleet threatened to fall still mure abund- 
antly, it was unnecessary to dry them. We halted however, 
in a mean house, glad even of temporary shelter, and break- 
fasted most uncomfortably and scantily on cold boiled rice, 
bread and bad coffee; after which we proceeded in the direc- 
tion, chiefly, of north-east. I saw on the right, at one mile 
and a half from Habdlahrid, a village of which the name is 
obliterated in my journal; and another called Manén, on the 
same side, about six miles before we alighted at Firazkéh, or 
as the inhabitants pronounced its name, Pirdézkuh; reckoned 
four farsangs distant from Hablehréd, and six from Delichdi; 
in all about twenty, or one and twenty miles; but if measured 
by our fatigue, appetite and impatience, more than three 
ordinary stages. For we suffered not only from snow and 
hail constantly succeeding each other in alternate showers, 
but from a piercing wind; and our path was generally, either 
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on the sleep sides and very edges Of hills, and not above 
thirteen or fourteen inches wide; or else it led us along a 
narrow valley between stupendous rocks and mountains. 
The remarkable appearance of one tang or narrow defile 
through which we rode (about five miles from Firézkuéh),indu- 
ced me to undertake a view; but the cold which almost disabled 
my hands trom holding a pencil, and the wet which fell upon 
my paper, barely allowed me to make even the little sketch 
given in Pl. LXVII(*). During most part of this day’s 
journey the river was on our right; and at a better season 
must have contributed to embellish the scenery, which even 
now, afforded inany views of much grandeur and sublimity. 


Having arrived at Firtizkah, I was conducted to a good 
room: of moderate dimensions; it was perfectly unorna- 
niented and uufurnished, and being adapted rather for 
summer than for winter, received through its various doors 
and windows more coo! air than was necessary or desirable, 
and I.found it difficult to cgunteract the freezing ventilation 
by kindling an ample fire. My dinner consisted of cabdb کیاب)‎ 
small. roasted slices) of mutton ; exceedingly good, although 
PROS SES SOLES SESS SPSS S PSO و‎ LOSSES و و و و وج‎ SS SOLS 


This shows the chasm between two mountains, which, nearly meeting at the‏ رن 
bottom, form « channel fer the river, while ia the back ground some lofty biils, not‏ 
very remote, 30 fill the intermediate space, that the prospect seems close:l, and a‏ 
traveller might annest doubt the possibility of advancing, did not the precipice on one‏ 
side exhibit « dangerous path; rugged, and in breadth not capable of admitling two‏ 
horses abreast. This sketch was tuken after we had passed the tong and descended ;‏ 
by the path which | have just described. .‏ 
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minded me of Frrpavst’s lines, which, in another place, 
I shall take an opportunity of quoting. A different subject of 
conversation was the dreadful 48 i Firfizkuh, or “wind of 
** Firazkih,” which many old persons here, conversant with 
the stars, clouds and other signs, had prognosticated would 
blow the two next days. Should this happen, (the chief 
declared), any attempt to cross the Sahrd-i-Gaduk, or * plain 
“of Gadik,” atthough not much more than three farsangs 
broad, would expose myself and my companions, our horses 
and mules, to the utmost danger, He then related many 
alarming anecdotes, and they were loudly confirined by the 
other visitors, concerning this formidable ‘ind of Firazkth,” 
which either buricd unfortunate travellers in mountains of 
snow, or by its excessive coldness deprived them of existence; 
for, as one man affirmed with an oath, “jigger pareh kerd,”” 
پارد کرد)‎ fo) ‘it cut the liver in pieces.” On this account, added 
he, the illustrious Sua’u بو مق‎ careful of his subject’s lives, 
caused to be erected on the dreary plain, several earavanse- 
74s, at regular intervals, that those surprised by the wind or 
suddenly benumbed, might have an opportunity of saving 
themselves ; but so violent often was its effect, that three years 
ago, a wretched kdterji or miuleteer, who, when stricken by 
the blast, had through great exertions arrived within a few 
yards of the principal caravansera door, fell down exhausted, 
and never rose(**). Other stories as little exhilarating were 


بح ججمه و ممممم 





خخ ج و ها جات و جیوه وه ججموه جه جه Se‏ 


whole company was not fess liable to destruction on this fatal plain, than‏ و But‏ رم 
remembered a trocp of ¢‏ اف wolitery wanderer, Many pertous now residing at‏ و 
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told and attested, by the chief and his friends, who took their 
leave, consoling me, however, with a reflection in the truth 
of which I readily acquiesced, “that the fate of man is in the 
hands of God.” I had heard at. Sehrén that the “wind of 
Firtzkih” sometimes proved destructive both to human crea- 
tures and to beasts ; but the same was related of the Shahrydr 
blast, (already mentioned), and other local winds in different 
parts of Persia. I allowed, also, as usual, something for ex- 
aggeration in the reports; and had dismissed all apprehen- 
sions on the subject, when a messenger arrived from the 
considerate chief, informing me that one very sagacious 
star-gazer had pronounced the appearances of this evening 
auspicious to my next day’s journey. Not wholly disregard- 
ing this assurance, warmed by a good fire, and refreshed by 
tea, a beverage which most nglishmen, (and according to 
the extent of my observation, most other men) find grateful 
and salutary after fatigue, I arranged the sketches and trans- 
cribed into my journal various loose notes taken during the 
last three stages; connecting also the tracks of each day’s 
course into a regular form. Then spreading before me seve- 
ral maps of various merits and degrees of authority, 1 endea- 
voured by their means, and by some passages extracted from 





جوا واه ج و اج وج وه مهو وه ceseescccecosoooooe‏ نموم موه 


fifty Turcomdns, ال‎ young and active, in high spirits and mounted on excellent horses; 
braving ruoh:y every danger forboded by the observers of celestial signs, they attempted, 
oue boister: us morning, to pass over from this town into Afézenderém; but all perished 
in the suow except three or four; and these lived only to reach the farthest caravan- 
sera, and there expired. 
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the works of many celebrated geographers, compared with 
the result of my own personal observations and verbal in- 
formation communicated by intelligent persons, to fix the 
site of that extraordinary chasm or valley which ancient 
writers denominated the ‘Caspian Gates,” and used as a 
central point in their Asiatick itinerary measures. Though 
a geographical object of such imiportance, the particular 
spot on which an ancient geographer, measuring from those 
“Caspian Gates,” would place the foot of bis compass, has 
not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. It is, however, ge- 
nerally supposed, that a narrow pass near Khuar رخوار)‎ 
the southern extremity of that valley or defile called the 
“Pyle Caspie ;” and this. according to some, terminated 
northwards at Férdzkih, where | undertook an enquiry of 
which the result shall be given in the Appendix. Meéan- 
while I shall here remark, tbat placing the lower or southern 
entrance of the Caspian Strait near Khudr or Mahillahbagh, 
and the northern at Firézkih (as the ingenious and learned 
Baron de Ste. Croix seems perfectly justified in supposing 
it) we describe a valley corresponding sufficiently to the 
extent allowed by Pliny, and to the direction given by Dio- 
nysius, with as much. accuracy as can reasonably be ex- 
pected from a poetical geographer : and- it Herbert, errone- 
ously quoting (no doubt from memory) that eapression by 
which Pliny represents the Cuucasiun gales or pass, (“ingens 
nature opus,”) has applied it with justice to the southera 
portion of our Caspiun Strait, 1 scarcely hesitate to borrow, 
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those words, and entitle the vast mountain or rock that so 
magnificently terminates this valley at its northern extremity, 
“a stupendous work of nature.” The view which I made 
(See plate LX VIII) on my return from the Médzenderdn side, 
gives, however accurate, but a faint iden of its majestick sub- 
limity. It is unnecessary to anticipate further the subject of 
those Pyle Cuspie ; but again referring my reader to the Ap- 
pendix, I shall state respecting Férézkah, all that the snow 
and rain, the violent wind and excessive cold which alter- 
nately prevailed there, both during my first and second visit, 
would allow me to observe, 


Of the town, which did not appear very large, some houses 
were situate below the mountain; others covering its steep 
side to a considerable heighth, rising one above another. The 
castle, in former times reputed exceedingly strong, had له‎ 
ready fallen to decay early in the seventeenth century, and 
has not, as I understood, been ever since repaired. The 
house allotted for my aecommodation was apparently the best 
that Firé2kéh atforded, and perhaps the only emdret (عمارت)‎ or 
regular building; the others being smali habitations mostly 
constructed of wud. ‘The king on his bunting parties and 
excursions into Mdzenderéa had frequently occupied it, 
Although the principal room seemed to have been recently 
plastered, and covered with a ceiling of fresh poplar-trunks, 
stripped of the bark and laid close together, yet it probably. 


was the same (noticed by Sir Thomas Herbert) in which, 
ae. 
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Sua‘u Appa’s lodged occasionally about two hundred years 
ago. The windows overlooked a precipice, so nearly pere 
pendicular, that a stone slightly projected from them, would, 
I think, have rolled into the river flowing at its base. Of this 
stream the banks exhibited a scanty row of willows and pope 
Jars, and the adjoining gardens contained some others; the only 
trees visible for many miles, yct not so numerous as م۱‎ cons 
tradict materially the account of this place, written in the 
fourteenth century by HampaLran; although in the seven-~ 
teenth it appears to have been well wooded, That cele- 
brated geographer notices Firizkuh, which the inhabitants 
consider as the last town of Persian Irék, not in the second 
chapter of his Nozakat al Culib which relates to that province, 
but in the nineteenth, aiaong various cities and districts of 
Kiumish the ancient Comisene, and Tabristén, the country of 
the Tapuri("!). He informs us that the climute of Firdakéh is 
cold, and the place without trees; but that it yields to those 
who cultivate corn, very abundant and profitable harvests; and 
that the stream which waters Khuér flows from the castle 
and village of Firdzkéh. و غلات‎ oth سردهبرست و در آن درخت نمي:‎ 
هسیر زراعت میکنند و حاصل نیکو دارد و اب خوار از آن قلعه و ده میکذرد‎ 
Close to the town arc many natural caverns in the rock; 


ججج و موه موه و موم موم 





وه جه و یج ج مج موجه 


() The nine places decribed in this chapter cof Kémish تومش‎ and Tabristém 
(طبرستان‎ are Khuér و(خوار)‎ Démghén ,زدامغان)‎ Semnin (lia), ۵۵ 
«(بسطام)‎ Gird Kiih (6838), Firizhith وه)‎ 3.35), Domivand (355.8), Kherfim 

۰(حرنان) oF as in some copies, Ferim or Perim) und Kharkin‏ خریم 
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to these the inhabitants have affixed doors, and use them, 
during severe weather as stables for their cattle. In the sketch 
taken as I returned from Mdzenderén, the houses appear 
chiefly built on that side of the rock which faces the north 
and north-east; and by which the road‘had led us from Iab- 
luhréd. When going afterwards to Damdvand we passed the 
mountain of Firaézkth on the other side, in a direction which 
the map will best express('*). 


Pevercceccocesccscsocccccccocooceccceewcocoocoosooe 


(2) Herbert, in 1627, came from Helvary, (as he erroncously writes the aume of 
Havlehrid or Hublehrid ) to this place which he styles “ Periscow, i, e. 4 broken 
“or divided mouutain; aud by the position thereof may probubly be the issue 
of that which Ptolemy calis Arsitis. ‘The towo is sometimes honoured with the 
ing’s residence; not that the heauty of his house (which is but ordinary) allures hin, 
«but for that there is chuice lawking, pheasants and other game, more abounding here 
“than in most other parts of Parthia, ‘The pole is here elevated six and thirty de- 
«grees, ‘The town is refreshed with very sweet water; the situation is upon the brow 
“of a bigh, well-wouded, but (agreeable to its name) divided hill, having on each side 
a steep access, whuse top has been crowned with a large castle, which now by age 
or war, (the canker-worms of ll temporaries) is moth eaten; her ribs only appear, 
* expressing desolation ;" (Trav. p. 181, Sd.edit.) 1 have copied this description that 
the reader may compare it with my sketch (Pl راعشا‎ and to correct (Herbert's 
explanation of the name which is compounded of Piri: (jak) now generally written 
Firtz, signifying pro i ot Cah (338) a moun- 
tain. ing Perozes Uepétysi who reigned 
iu the fifih century, is noticed by the Greek historians, Procopius, Agathias, &e. Some 
have imagined thet this mountain derived its nsme from turquoise, Pirdizeh ov 
Firéseh; but 1 could not معا‎ that any bad been foued there. Della Valle adopting 
the epithet above-mentioned reuslers I “Vittorioso Monte,” (Lett. 4, da Fer. 
hhabad); but sume Persians trace its deuunvu.tion to am ancient monarch or a hero 
the sen, as one person assured se, of Alexander. The castle of متفه‎ was taken 
by Tarmu’s in روک‎ 2404; and the siege is described by SHERIF AD'DI'N اه‎ in 
the sixth book (ch. 20) of his ما‎ or chrunicie which Petis de Ja Croix has traus- 
Jated under the title of “¢Wis-oire de Tintur Bec;” to the excellence of this French 
version [ can bear witness, having collated uumerous passages with the original Persian 
‘eat Here the castle of Firdzkah is represented as one of the strongest, most inac- 
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I now return to my chamber, where, soon after nightfall 
information was brought, that two chérwéddrs(**) had just ar- 
rived: each conducting a kéfilah of mules laden with goods on 
their way towards the north; that both those men were per- 
fectly acquainted with the signs which indicated vicissitudes 
of weather, had often passed the dangerous plain of Gadik ; 
and that 1 might rely implicitly on their judgment, and 
regulate my plan next morning, according to their deter- 
mination of halting or proceeding. The night was so in- 
tensely cold that I could scarcely sleep; water left in a tin 
kettle, and in a Jeathern mattarreh was frozen; and some tea- 
Jeaves in a basin were indurated into a concretion of ice. At 
day-break on the twenty-fourth my servant announced that 
the two chdrwdddérs had declared the morning to be unfa- 
vourable, and that they would not venture to commence the 
journey for at least three or four hours. 1 indulged myself, 
mean time, with a luxurious breakfast; the old 26064 having 
furnished in great profusion fine bread, fresh eggs, and ex- 


cessible aud celebrated fortresses; constructed on the brow of a very lofty mouitain; 
مسلورست‎ BNF LAS ار نلاع که بمزید مذاعت و مگمی مشپورست و وصف ان در‎ 

In the gurrison were‏ مذگور قلعه فیروزگرهست که بر فراز كوهي عالي ساخته 
three hundred Maézenderdni soliliers resem-‏ سیصد Ope‏ دیو صخغت مازندرا wl‏ بود ند 
bling Dives, or gigantick Uemons; but here we may translate Dive, a valiant warrior,‏ 
as the MS. Jekéngiri, the Burhén Kétea aud other Dictionaries authorize.‏ 





any thing‏ (چارپا for chchérpé‏ چار ا) is equivalent 10 chérpé‏ (چاروا) Charwé‏ رس 
the Dict Barkin Kites‏ وه four footed; espects'ly quadrupeds on which men ride,‏ 
thus chérerddar is the person‏ بعیق signifies a posses-or, hulder,‏ (دار) explainsit. Dér‏ 
who owns or superintends the horses, camels, mules or asses uf a kafilah or eéravdp.‏ 
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cellent honey. Before nine o’clock a difference of opinion 
arose between the chdrwéddrs; one would not risque his own 
life nor the safety of his mules, and determined, therefore, to 
remain at Firiézkth. The other more bold, or perhaps, more 
experienced, discovered, notwithstanding the coldness and 
violence of the wind, such appearances among the clouds as 
encouraged him to proceed. Of his sincerity we could not 
possibly entertain a suspicion, for he immediately set out, 
having previously told me that no danger from the wind was 
to be apprehended but on the open plain; ‘‘which,” added he, 
“‘extends only three farsangs; and if you follow my example 
۰ ۲ can foretell that, (inshd-allah (a و(انشا‎ “should it please 
داوم‎ you'll arrive without injury at the first jangal or 
“forest of Aidzenderdn.” But my companions were not easily 
persuaded to leave the manzil; and it was past ten o’clock 
before 1 had prevailed on them to mount their horses. A 
trifling incident, however, reconciled them to the undertaking; 
for one of our servants, as we entered on the plain, happened 
to espy a 74041 or fox, and this, he said, as all the world 
knew, was considered an auspicious omen for persons begin- 


ning their day’s journey. 


Leaving our baggage to follow at leisure, and galloping 
with as much speed as clouds of the coldest sleet blown vio~ 
lently and directly into our faces, would permit, we soon 
overtook and passed the chdrmwdddr, with his loaded mules, 
struggling through a wide expanse of deep snow, suchas Pietro 
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della Valle bad found in the same place; (“Partiti da Firdz- 
> ch caminammo tre leghe per altissime nevi, Lett. 4”). About 
the fitth mile we haked a few minutes under the dreary vaults 
of a decayed caravanserd, where the half- putrid carcasses of 
three or four horses much gnawed by jackals, were most 
abominably offensive beth from their smell and appearance; 
yet in a recess of this gloomy and filthy building, several of 
my party were much inclined to await a change of weather, 
depending on the precarious supply of food which our mule- 
teers might bring from Fird:kéh. 1 resolved however to go 
forward; disgusted with the caravanserd and not exactly know- 
ing the real extent of our danger; for it is certain, as many 
have since assured me, that in consequence of even a slight 
deviation from the proper course, we might have plunged 
without any probability of estrication, into hollows filled with 
snow ; and this was a hazard independent of the cutting wind. 
After another wearisome gallop, yet very slow progress of 
five or six miles, we arrived at the Caravanseré-i-Gaduk, of 
which, notwithstanding the cold, I contrived to makea sketch 
(See Pl. LXIX); and visited the adjacent bath, said to have 
been frequently used by Sua’a Aspa’s; here we rested half 
an hour, congratulating ourselves on having passed, safely, 
though unpleasantly, over the three farsangs of this plain, 
which seems a kind of neutral, unappropriated territory; for 
some reckoned it in £74k, and others in Mézenderdn. The 
borders however, of this province, are, I think, ascertained 
by vature, which has marked them with a multiplicity of 
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trees, while on the bleak and naked plain adjoining towards 
the south, none probably have ever grown. We proceeded 
half a mile from the caravanseré, and by a slight descent, 
immediately entered the first jangal or forest of Hyrcania; 
for this name, has been applied to an extent of country far 
beyond the district called Gurgén or Gurkdn ($5), whence, 
without doubt, the Greeks formed it as D’Anville has inge- 
niously suggested. Our road was now over steep mountains, 
or in the very bed of a river flowing between them, and often 
so filled with the stones roiled down by torrents that it proved 
extremely difficult for a horse to proceed, and for the rider 
to prevent falling; with one hand managing the reins, whilst 
the other was engaged in guarding his face from the boughs 
of trees that hung across the path. On both sides the hills 
and rocks were magnificently wooded, and presented, even 
at this season, a beautiful appearance: for the snow resting 
lightly on myriads of branches secmed to have clothed the 
mountains, from the lowest valley to the skies, in plumage the 
most white, most pure and downy. Aficy a toilsome ride of 
seven or eight miles we halted under some stupendous rocks 
to view the Khéneh-i- Dic-i-Sefid دیو سغید)‎ 25), or favourite 
“residence of the White Giant ;” for this celebrated Demon 
had other places of abode in Mézenderdn; it was evidently a 
natural cavern high upon the mountain. From this spot,” 
said our guide, “the Giant having heard of Ro’stam’s 
“ approach, fed towards the Caspian Sea.” Near the father’s 
den was anvther,cailed the Kidneh-i-dukhter+-Div (po (خانه دختر‎ 
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Ourhalting place was distinguished from a hamlet called also 
Téleh, (both in the district of Suvid Kah کو‎ 3), by adding 
to its name Rédbdr; one of the various words employed to 
express a river, or a place through which flow copious streams. 
It comprised but three or four dwellings and they were of 
the meanest kind. To the structure denominated a cardvdn- 
seré, 1 know not what degrce of fatigue could possibly have 





reconciled an European; its wills were barely four fect and a 


half high; rudely constructed of stones and clay; and admit- 





ices; the snow and rain had 
lately fallen through some considerable apertures in the flat 
roof, and the earthen floor was covered with wet mud to the 


ting the wind at various crev 


depth of several inches; some large stones, however, were 
brought, and for about ten minutes served me as a seat; but 
I found it as impossible to sit here with comfort as to stand ; 
and declared aloud that my situation had beconmie intolerably 
irksome. The Mehmdndérsoon after conducted me toa habita- 
tion comparatively excellent; for aman of moderate height, 
wearing his Persian cap, might move in itupright; and the floor 
was dry; this mansion belonged to the naal-band (نعلیند)‎ or far- 
rier, who, though a native of Damghdn, had resided many years 
at Tdleh, supplying shoes for mules and horses; he had cleared. 
and swept for me the best corner of his house (for it formed 
but one room and in this was the forge); he then spread a 
mat and half-worn carpet near the fire; and seeing me con- 
tentedly seated and pleased with his civility, the poor man 
repeated two or three times the manzil mubdrek, or felicitation 
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on arriving at a new lodging; he requested that I should 
consider myself master of the house, of the forge, and of 
himself; and be despatched in search of provisions, some 
young men who appeared trom the indication of a sable tinge 
to have assisted in his evening labours at the anvil. Eggs, 
bread and rice were soon procured, and greedily devoured; 
but I lay down to sleep lamenting that my baggage had not 
yet overtaken us, as mucl from the desire of refreshing 
myself with wine or tea, as from a wish to exchange my wet 
clothes for dry. Having slept two or three hours 1 was 
awakened by the loud snoring of several men, who, although 
they had not encroached on my carpet were stretched close to 
itnear the hearth, each wrapped ina pistén و(پوستبیی)‎ or great-coat 
made of skins; which front the warmth, begau now to fill the 
place with a rank and sickening smell. The naal-band had 
just heaped on fresi fucl and the wood being moist nearly 
blinded and half-suffucated me with its smoke; the fleas, too, 
of which there seemed to be thousands, tormented me inces- 
santly, and banished all hopes of further repose. Thus cir-. 
cumstanced I lay-till morning; having by the fire-light, ob- 
served among the variousarticles that furnished this Hyrcanian 
abode, three long match-lock muskets, hung up against the 
wall; with powder-horns and parccls of bullets; whole rows 
of different-sized horse shoes ; the hammers, pincers and other ۰ 
tools necessary to a farrier; many large bags of rice; acock. 
with some hens; and a playful kitten that often frolicked. 
about ny head, and seated herself on my legs or shoulders.., 
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‘When day appeared through an hole in the ill-thatched roof, 
serving both as chimney and window, I arose and had the 
salisfaction to find my clothes perfectly dried. Soon after I 
received avisit from Mirza’ A’L1 MUHAMMED (supe ,(میرز! علي‎ 
و‎ chief of the Suvdd Kth کوه)‎ oy.) district, which begins at the 
first yangal or forest near the Gadiéik caravansera, and extendsin 
a northern direction beyond Zéréb. He brought with hima 
pishkash or present consisting of grapes and pomegranates; a 
Jamb, five or six cabks or partridges, and a pheasant; besides 
an ample and well dressed dish of pilaw. 


Having waited (on the 25th) until nine o’clock in expec- 
tation of the muletecrs, aud beginning to apprehend that 
some accident had befallen them and our baggage on the 
plain of Gadék, we prepared to mount our horses just as they 
arrived. We heard of their miraculous escapes in the snow; 
of their losing themselves in the forest; and above all of their 
excessive hunger; this I enabled them to satisfy through the 
bounty of:my new acquaintance the Aldzenderéni chief, who 
afterwards accompanied us on the road, not only acting as 
our guide, where without one equally experienced it would 
have been impossible to find the way, but evincing on every 
oecasion the most polite attention. Before we left ۶ 
2224 I sketched the forge; the smaller hovel adjoining, used 
as a stable; the fertile valley wherein are seen’ two buildings 
or frames constructed of wood, on which rice-straw is stacked 
and preserved; with the magnificently wooded mountains 
that enclose the valley (See Plate LX X). 
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From Téleh we proceeded six or seven miles; then forded. 
the river just below a bridge, part of which having fallen, had 
never been repaired; this is called Pul-i-sefid (پل سفید)‎ or “the 
“white bridge.” From a hovel formed of branches and mud. 
covered with leaves and straw, and styled a céravdnserd, T 
made the view engraved in Plate LX VIII, representing the 
bridge; the road leading towards it from Téleh and those lofty, 
wooded hills among which the river beautifully winds. We 
advanced {rom this spot about one mile and a half, when ۰ 
turned off the path three or four hundred yards to view the 
Parikh sang سنک)‎ gj), or “stone of the epoch or date;” a 
sculptured monument of which some peasants had given mean 
account. It stands on the kheydbda (Us) or causeway, once a 
broad and excellently paved road leadingto Sd7iinasstraight a 
direction as the inflesions of the river and natural aspcrities 
and inequalities ofthe country would admit; but now so 
ruined that a traveller can derive from it but little benefit. 
Vhis Zurikh Sang is a natural rock, sixteen or seventcen feet 
high, smoothed on the outer face, and rudely carved in lines 
and squares as [ have delincated in Plate LX VII, It con- 
tained a short inscription nearly obliterated; said to com- 
memorate Sua’ Asva’s’s construction of the causeway; 
and the word sench sis or year, forming part of the date, 
seemed to confirm this report; and, atleast, by its tualik forin 
(m=) to prove the sculpture of no very remote antiquity. 
We descended into the fiat grounds, riding across the river 
in many of its windings; forcing our way through the forest, 
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or scrambling over hills by most steep and rugged paths; at 
four miles beyond the sculptured stone, Mi‘rza‘’ A’t1 Mo- 
HAMMED pointed out a mountain on the left, where, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, Rustam first encountered the Di’v- 
1-Seri’p, who having been defeated, fled towards Amul. 
Mi‘uza’ Act took this opportunity of explaining what he him- 
self thought respecting the Dives, and the opinion of all intel- 
ligent persons with whom he had spoken on that subject(**). 
During the pleasant and instructive conversation of Mi‘nza’ 
A’11,1 felt but slightly the fatigues of our morning’s ride, which 
terminated at Zéirdb ز(زیراب)‎ after a stage generally reckoned 
of four farsangs; but it almost baffled my calculation by the 
intricacies and difliculties of the rugged path which led us 


هه جن اج ور هجوج وج ون و موم و موم و وج جوم مج ماو و 


Under various names, such as Div-i-Sefid, the * white giant or demon:” Div-i-‏ رم 
Surkk, the “red Div;" Dir t-Auléd, Div i-Arzhenk and others, were designated‏ 
certain powerful chieftains, Marzebéns or “lords of the marchy in this province, who‏ 
long refused to acknuwledge themselves the subjects of any Persian monarch, but‏ 
were after many combats overpowered by a general calied RuSTAM. From the colour‏ 
of their hair, or complesion, or some other personal circumstance, they derived the‏ 
titles or epithets serving to distinguish them; and from the skins of wild beasts in which‏ 
they were clothed, and their excessive cruelty towards invaders, these described them,‏ 
us monsters having tails, and armed with horas, fangs und tatons; thus we find them‏ 
uow represented in the pictures that ornament romances. It is, however, most pro-‏ 
bable, that those ebiefs occasiunally dwelt iv caverns among the rocks 9s places of‏ 
security; and that battles had been fought on those spots still indicated by tradition,‏ 
I shuil, in the course of this volume endeavour to prove, (if such a matter be capable of.‏ 
proof) that although Mézexderdn was not perhaps the peculiar country, yet it appears‏ 
to have been a favourite and origiual residence, of the Dives: aud that two very‏ 
ingenious European travellers must have been deceived by the name of Kalas Scfid‏ 
or the “white castle” iv Fars, when they supposed it to have been an ancient babi-‏ 
tation of the “ White Giant.” See anote on Marzebém in the Appendix, last Article,‏ 
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up and down steep hills; through chasms between rocks, 
across the river Tédér, (now broad and rapid, but often very 
considerable) at least twenty times; among trees where ۶ 
passage could seldom be found for two persons abreast; and 
frequently in morasses where our horses sunk to the saddle- 
girths at every step. 


Having alighted at Zirdb I was conducted to a wooden 
emdret or structure, situate on a rising ground, but by uo 
means the more reconcileable with my notions of comfort, 
because the king had occupicd it on his summer excursions ; 
for the trunks of trces which formed the walls of its only 
room, did not meet each other at any part within a band’s 
breadth ; and the roof made of Icaves laid on branches (both 
now almost rotten) was so open that the rain and snow had 
rendered the floor a ‘puddle three inches.decp. From this E 
looked with longing eycs on a neat and compact edifice 
among some trees below me; and hinted at the superior ac- 
commodation which, apparently, it might afford; but I re- 
linquished all hopes of lodging there when my servants 
informed me that the building had been latcly erected in 
honour of A’su’ Pa‘Les وزایر طالب)‎ a holy Lmdmzddeh ; the 
ancient tomb of this venerable saint having, within a few 
years, been destroyed by an earthquake. Meanwhile I re- 
ceived a visit’ from موه دا‎ Att Muuamuepn, who perceiv- 
ing the damp and airy state of my habitation, declared that 
to remain in such a place during the whole night, at this sea- 
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son of the year, would probably occasion a tab-u-lare (33.3) 
or “ fever and ague,” from which I might acver recover; and. 
this, he said, besides exposing him to the anger of his sover- 
eign, (whose guest I was), would, from considerations of 
private and personal regard, be a source of considerable: 
regret. Resolving, therefore, to ameliorate if possible, my. 
situation, the Mi’rza‘ left me; but I doubted much whether 
in this instance his endeavours could be rendered. effectual ; 
from the first day of our journey the best quarters in every 
stage had been, invariably, assigued to me; and this whole 
place, which 1 had hastily examined, seemed to offer but two 
or three sheds and stables, in which Mi’rza’ Sa’peK, Mu’La’ 
روم تاش‎ all our servants, the muleteers, horses and mules 
were crowded together. My kind friend, however, soon 
returned, and conducted ine to a dwelling from which he had 
just dislodged a poor old man, the keeper of the Imdm xddeh’s 
tomb. ‘This new abode was a room of thirteen feet long, and 
nine broad, without chimney or window; the side walls were 
five feet high; formed of boards and slightly plastered on the 
inside with clay; the roof was of rice-straw «nd decayed 
leaves, loosely thrown on branches; and that they might not 
be blown away, some boughs had been laid over all. This 
Toom or house was attached to the inclosed area of the tomb, 
near which grew some noble trees, evidently of great age. 
These, the tomb, and my chamber I sketched, as in Plate 
EXVII; with the wooded hills on both sides, and the river 
1614 running in the valley, which its stream often completely. 
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inundates; thence, probably, the name of 24745 (زیراب)‎ “under 
‘‘water” has been given tothis place. A carpet was spread, 
a charcoal fire kindled, and I soon found myself well esta~ 
blished in the lodging; but could not without difficulty fix, 
on its uneven floor, the feet of my palang (یانک)‎ or bed-stead. 
The original proprietor of this room, (whose flowing beard 
might have demanded veneration, had he not, through some 
religious vow, as I understood, tinged it with a bright orange 
dye) paid me the usual congratulatory compliments; and 
brought as a pishkash or present, some fine benafshehs (ati), 
violets white and blue; of which thousands were growing 
beneath the snow. He requested moncy to purchase, or to 
supply with oil, a lamp for the holy tomb ; and swore that he 
would offer up a thousand prayers for my prosperity at the 
shrine of his favourite saint. But from Mu‘rza’ تاه‎ 1 
received a nore substantial return for an inconsiderable gift ; 
he sent to me (on a tray) two pieces, each containing several 
yards of a coarse but serviceable stuff called chtékhd «(چوخا)‎ 
manufactured and much worn in this country ; it is generally 
of a yellowish-brown colour. 


On the 26th at half past seven o’clock we set out from 
Zirdb (where I took leave of the worthy Médzenderdni chief) 
and proceeded as before, through forests and over mountains, 
or in the river Té/ér, which we frequently crossed ; after two 
hours wearisome ride ۸ کمن‎ Anpa’s surprised me by a pro- 
posat of breakfasting ; we alighted, and his black servant, a 

2 ۶ 
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Habshi (حيشي)‎ or Abyssinian, produced two Inggans, or basins 
of copper tinned (such as have been already described and 
delineated) tied up in a large but not very clean handkerchief, 
which however, on this occasion served asa table-cloth : the 
laggans contained fowls, concealed in masses of cold boiled rice. 
Having finished our repast and refreshed ourselves with a 
draught from the neighbouring stream, we went on, struggling 
at onetime, through mire of so tenacious aconsistence, that our 
horses could scarcely extricate their legs from the sloughs; at 
another time fording the river whcre it was between three and 
four feet deep ; and often endeavouring to discover an easier 
or safer path among the trees ; “a traveller finds here,” said 
the facetious Mu“ta’, “such an admirable varicty of roads 
*¢as must embarrass him in his choice ; for besides the Khey- 
dbdn (ys), or causeway, which, it must be acknowledged 
is a little kherdb (خراب)‎ or damaged, there are, the réh-jangali 
“(jae ol) Or “forest-road,” the réh-Gbi(, 1 (راه‎ or “‘water-roud,” 
“and the rdh-gili (راد کلي)‎ or “‘mud-road.” At length, having 
tried all, we emerged, about seven miles from Ziréé, out of a 
morass,and arrived at the bottom of a high hill, which seemed 
to form an insuperable barrieragainst our further progress; the 
side being almost perpendicularly steep, and the path a mere 
succession of large stones, thrown one above another on the 
soft clay, but at such a distance that between each there was 
a pool or mire three feet deep, into which horses, mules and 
even the men who had dismounted, could not save themselves 
from sinking. I know not how we should have overcome the 
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difficulties of this ascent, had not the provident Mr’nza’ Att, 
anticipated our distress, and kindly stationed several soldiers, 
hardy and active woodmen, to assist us in climbing the Ser-i- 
Kelld, or Keié, for so this acclivity was called(4). Weascend- 
ed, at last, to the ruined causeway,each horse and mule having 
been dragged up by some men, while others shoved them on 
from behind; both men, horses and mules often falling when 
near the summit, and in their retrograde motion overthrowing 
those who scrambled afterthem. About amile beyond this was 
the Midn-i-keld, and a \ittle farther, the Bun-i-kela, two passes, 
much resembling in badness of road, that which I have above 
described. In thesc names the word ke/d (which I saw thus 
written (کلا‎ signifies, according to the dialect of Mdzenderdn, 
(as a native, but by no means of infallible authority, informed 
me), some kind of house, or rather houses in the aggregate; 
and alluded probably to the series of dwellings orsmall villages 
mentioned by Pietro della Valle as having been constructed 
here a little before his time (the year 1618); but of which no 
vestiges now remain; and therefore, Ser-i-Keld (i (سر‎ 3 
be, “the place where those buildings first began;” Midn-i- 
Kelé (S و(میان‎ the “middle,” and Bun-i-Keld ( م(بی‎ * the 
“lowest part of them,” or “the spot where they termin- 
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It might have surprised a stranger not acquainted with the political relations‏ رم 
subsisting between Englund and Persia, to find these Hyrcanians armed, in the midst‏ 
of their own forests, with muskets almost new, bearing the name of London, and the‏ 
or girdles,‏ ( گمربند) Tower-mack. They wore the bayonets in their comr-bands‏ 
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ated”('7). We rode on the causeway, in such parts of it 
as were still unimpaired, turning off frequently to right or 
left, where the stones of its pavement long since displaced 
by torrents, were deeply bedded in moist clay. It did not 
appear that any attempts had lately been made toward repa- 
ration, and some immense trees fallen across the road, (their 
aged roots seeming totally decayed) obstructed it in a very 
considerable degree; for such branches only had been 
removed as left a passage in width barely sufficient to admit 
a loaded mule, and in height for a man on horseback to go 
through, not without stooping. Of those trees and of lun- 
dreds on every side, the trunks would have furnished excellent 
planks twenty-five or thirty inches broad, and from twenty 


rereccessccoococecoeoococcceoecccoeseoose‏ بجاو موم موه 


Yet Della Valle rendered Widn-i-Kela by “the middle of the seull;” his words‏ رم 
sera ad allogiar in una di quelle picciole ville, nuovamente‏ ها are “Ce ne andammo‏ 
“fabricate si 1a strada, che si chiama Mioni Kielle, in nostra, Mezo del Tes‏ 
(Viaggi, Lett. 4,da Ferhabad). had written in my jouraal Kelleh or Kalleh‏ 
(AS) for Kela, and, like the Italian traveller, should perhaps huve translated ita “scull;”‏ 
although unable to assign any reason for its entering into the composition of those names.‏ 
Nut Keldappears to be pure Persian according to the best manuscript dictionaries, which‏ 
indicate its different mesuings; at present it is only necessary for me to notice one, its pri-‏ 
mary signification, a “frog;” as I strongly suspect from Herbert's quaint description, that‏ 
this was the village of which hehad forgotten the name, although he may bave recollected,‏ 
something of its import; the place that be styles a ‘town of frogs” from the multiplicity‏ 
of those croaking animals which there annoyed him (in May, 1627); and the distance‏ 
of twenty one miles from Alidbéd, ussigned to it by him sufficiently agrees with my‏ 
small village whose name I h:ve furgot ; but remember‏ د * calculation, His words are‏ 
very well that the frogs, (the Bul-bulls, or Philomels of this marish place) assembled‏ '“ 
«jn such numbers and chirped such loathsome tunes, that we wished Homer would.‏ 
و “have given them another king: for as one writes, Garrula limosis Rana couxat aguis,‏ 
“To Aliavarr, one and twenty miles from the Town of Frogs, we rode next night,” &e,_‏ 
(Herbert's Travels, p. 182, Edit, of 1665).‏ 
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to thirty feet long. Six or seven miles beyond the middle 
Keld, neara ruined bridge, situate in a most romantick spot, 
amidst scenery which to a more accomplished landscape 
painter than myself, would have afforded an admirable sub- 
ject, we met a lady of high rank, the wife of some Khdn, 
proceeding to join her husbandat Tehrén. She was mounted. 
on a fine tall mule; over her face hung a veil of cross-barred. 
linen; the stripes being red, blue and brown, and between 
them various small openings through which she saw and 
breathed ; her chakmak (چکمه)‎ or boots were of the red Bulgdr 
ربلغار)‎ or Russia leather; and like all the females of this country, 
she rode astride; her attendants were two women, muffled in 
white chéders (.o'>) or sheets; and four men, of whom one was 
on foot, carrying a long Persian matchlock gun, a sword, a 
dagger or large knife, and a shield fastened at his back, be- 
sides seven or eight powder-horns and shot pouches. From 
the ruined bridge we went on about half a farsang to another 
not yet so much delapidated, over which we passed with 
some difficulty and danger. Near this, the ground had been 
partially cleared of trees; but a great number still remained, 
and those of vast bulk and majestick height; from their rich 
and noble appearance, the cawing of rooks that occupied 
their branches, the fine outline of wooded hills and the ample 
expanse of level tracts, I almost fancied myself riding through 
the ancient and neglected demesne or park of some Norman 
seigneur or English gentleman; but no venerable chateau or 
manor-house was to be discerned among the lofty trees; nor. 
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could the illusive idea of such mansions, their comforts and 
their elegancies, be more strongly contrasted than with the ac- 
‘tual state of those hovels at Shirgah (شیرکاه)‎ where we closed the 
journey of this day; having travelled (from 2۳۵۵ ( seventeen 
or eighteen miles, I was here received by nine or ten horse- 
men, and observed, as we entered the place, some fellows 
amusing themselves on the road side, by tormenting a large 
Khiag, (5+) “a wild boar or hog,” (called also Gurdz (گراز‎ which 
had been slightly wounded,and though bleeding, and tied with 
a rope, still defended itself against several dogs, with much 
ferocity. One of the horsemen perceiving that this exhibition 
did not afford me pleasure, relieved the creature from all 
pain by cutting it nearly in two, with a single blow of his 
sharp and crooked sword, penetrating through the thickest 
vertebral bones. 


Almost two hundred yearsago, Della Valle (Lett. 4.) describ- 
ed this place as ura villa cattiva detta Scirgah; to me it seemed 
not worthy of being entitled a village ; although the epithet 
bad was still more applicable than any other that could pos- 
sibly have been used in the description of it. The houses, 
were not, however, worse than those which we had hitherto 
seen in Mézenderén; the walls being constructed chiefly of 
rade boughs or trunks of trees, sometimes six or eight teet 
high, often not more than five, placed perpendicularly in the 
ground at equal intervals; attached to them borizoutuily, 
were twigs, small branches, or laths, covered on the outside 
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with a coat of mud; the roofs were of rice-straw or leaves, 
spread on branches ; but seldom so perfectly as to exclude 
heavy rain; nor had I yet seen one of these habitations into 
which a person could enter without wetting his feet at the 
very threshold, in mire or filth up to his ankles. Of the edi- 
fices that constituted this villa cattiva, the reader may form a 
just estimate from the sketch given in Pi. LXIX, most accu~ 
rately representing what was regarded as the best, and conse- 
quently, allotted as usual to me: this view I took from the back 
whence the structure appeared to greatest advantage. The lit- 
tle wooden door, three feet three inches high, and two feet wide, 
was, with the point on which it turned, all of one solid piece, 
like the stone doors before noticed (p.45). The other, or front 
door, immediately on the road, was five feet high. Various 
accidental apertures in the roof and walls, (where the clay 
had fallen off), served as outlets for the smoke, which pro- 
ceeded from a wood fire kindled in a hollow of the earthen, 
floor ; they supplied alsw the place of a window, admitting 
sufficient light for the purposes of reading or writing. My 
«« chamber” was separated on one side by a very thin parti- 
tion of twigs plastered with mud, from a stable which afford- 
ed but imperfect shelter to fourteen or fifteen horses and 
mules. One of these surprised me ridiculously by thrusting 
his head often through an opening in the partition justover the 
ped on which I sat. At the other side was a similar stable, 
into which, on this occasion, most of our grooms and mule- 
teers, two black servants, and other fellows had crowded.. 
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There the most eloquent among them related wonderful tales 
of giants and fairies, adventures of celebrated heroes, and 
illustrious princesses, and the combats of Rustam with one 
of the Mdzanderéni Dives, ‘ta story, said the narrator, doubly 
“interesting to us here, since all the world knows that they 

fought on this very spot.” Thus during three or four 

hours after night-fall they entertained themselves and me; for 
through the slight partition, every word was most distinctly 
heard ; but towards midnight some began to snore aloud, 
while others quarrelled respecting the duty of supplying 
wood for the fire round which they had been assembled; 
from this dispute I learned that if the Persian language 
abounds in flattering and delicate expressions of compliment, 
it is not less copious and energetick in the gross phraseolugy 
of objurgation. 


‘Nearly resembling the structure just described were almost 
all the habitations which we had hitherto found in this region 
of forests ; but it must be observed that they are merely the 
temporary dwellings of a few men, who attend at these cdra- 
vanserds and ditkans (دکان)‎ or ‘‘shops,” to furnish travellers with 
rice, eggs, and fowls, shoes for horses and mules, and other 
necessary articles; whilst the women and children live in 
more commodious houses, situate among the woods and 
hills, at such a distance from the road as to secure their ten- 
ants against the brutality and insolence of the great lords, 
the soldiers, and others who attend them on their journies. 
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The onl, fen.ales whom I had seen since we entered this pro- 
vince were the lady and her two maids already smentioned ; 
and I doubt whether avy families of Mazanderdn confine 
themselves tn small vdlages surrgunded with walls, like those 
of the southern provinces. But however mean may be the 
accoutmodations of its scattered houses, however different or 
perilous the roads that lead to them, a stranger who passes 
through this country isamply indemnified for privations and 
inconveniencies by the opportunity of contemplating nature’s 
beauties under various forms; bills and dales, rocks and 
mountains, thick forests and stately groves, considerable 
rivers, shallow brooks, water-falls, all that admirers of “ pic- 
turesque” scenery could desire to combine; and I forgot the 
nuisances of my hovel at Shirgéh, while gazing on the adja- 
cent dingle, the violets that clothed its banks, and the wind- 
ing stream that murmured through it; but of these the prin- 
cipal charm ¢onsisted, perhaps, in a resemblance (whether 
yea] or imaginary) which they bore to a favourite dingle and 
stream in Wales; thereby exciting a train of delighttul ideas,. 
ever associated with the recollection of home('*). 






On the 27th at an early hour a messenger sent by the Vazir- 
of Mdzunderaén, brought me two hampers containing nine or 
ten large Russian bottles, full of red wine; procured, it was 
said, trom some Armenians of Balfurtish (or Barfurdsh ور‎ who 
traded with the Russians 6f Astrukhdn. At seven v’clock we 
set out and proceeded by a very bad road through a inmost 
beautiful country, the river Tédér being on our left during 
the first three miles ; we then crossed it; at the fourth and 
fifth mile we could discern occasionally through openings of 
the forest, Mount Damdvand’s lofty summit, bearing trom us 
nearly W.S. W. We rodc over one bridge built of stone 
and brick, and over two or three others constructed of large 
beams and boards; at the seventh mile we ascended a hill. 
admirably wooded, when a prospect untolded itself to our 
view, far exceeding all my powers of description with the- 


From the bulk of manuscript materials yet before me, ] am here induced to adopt:‏ رم 
a closely-printed page, that this work, even at the expense of typographical beauty and:‏ 
uniformity, may be comprebeuded within the limits of three volumes,‏ 
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pen, or of delineation with the pencil. Near us was the sweet 
village of Aliaébdd (bse), with its neat farm-houses and cot- 
tages, grouped among orange trees now loaded with fruit; and 
beyond it, though distant several farsangs, over a tract of 
forests and richly cultivated ground, the Caspian Sea was 
visible with a heavy brownish cloud resting on its horizon as 
far as the eye could reach. Having enjoyed this magnificent 
and unbounded prospect for half an hour, we advanced 
about two miles, and met MonamMMeEp ها درو ورگ‎ Kua’n, an 
officer of high rank, belonging to the prince of Sdri’s court,and 
aman of the most pleasing manners; he was attended by 
inany horsemen; some of whom discharged their muskets, and 
threw the jerid و(چرید)‎ galloping about as usual on such oc- 
casions ; soon afterwards came an istikbél trom Alidbdd ; the 

rincipal inhabitants led by a very lean kedkhudé (or chict 
householder) and a very fat 7426 (or one who had made the 
religious pilgrimage to Mecca) : here also a léti or buffoon, 
having presented me some violets in a ceremonious and not 
ungraceful manner, immediately began to strike with his 
fingers a small drum which he held under his left arm, and 
to dance with uncouth and vehement gesticulations. Surri’s 
کم ناخ‎ informed me that his Prince would consiver as a 
favour my halting this day at A#ébdd; that he had sent fifty 
men to repair the road between that place and S477, in parts 
that had been undermined and injured by the water ; that he 
lad postponed a journey to Asterdbdd, solely for the pur- 
pose of receiving in his capita] the English Ambassador's 
brother ; and that I should be welcomed next day on my 
approach to the city, by an 29227061 of two hundred horsemen, 
conducted by Hussern K1ra’n, a nobleman of distinction. 
T alighted tonsequently at a house prepared for my accomo- 
dation in the village, having travelled but three farsangs, or 
about eleven miles; from Shirgah to Aliébéd. This is the 
spot described by Sir Thomas Herbert with much accuracy in 
a few words(’’); although he has written the name erroneously; 
deceived by the substitution of ¢ for b, (of which an hundred 


اجه صج هه coer ccc cee‏ جمه وجمه موم موه ه و جوم مممجمه ومه مممی ج. 
“To Alias:‏ رت 

rode next night 
«store of 
"Travels, p. 182, Edi 


one and twenty miles from the Town of Frogs (see p, 244) we 

ot place for carth, water and wood, and where we found 
bounding in these Hyrcanian towns,” نگ‎ (Herbert's 
|. of 1665). 
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examples might be every day remarked), and the lisp with 
which many Persians affect to speak. Alidbdd, (in respect at 
least to وهی‎ and Bérfurdsh_), is more correctly placed by Han- 
way in his map, than most of the other towns of this country 
(Trav. Vol. I. p. 345). Forster, the third and perhaps 
the last European traveller who, before myself, has noticed 
this place, describes it as the > small village of A/habad;” and 
he mentions its well-supplied daily market. My computation 
supposes ita little farther from Barfurash than his; but it would 
be unreasonable to expect minute accuracy of mensuration 
from those who on horseback and with much difficulty, cross 
during winter the intermediate tract of country, by such a road 
as he found there on the 29th of January 1784, and 1 on the 
10th of March 1812. His account, given in the note may 
without any alteration be applied to its present state(*°). 


At Alfébéd the accommodations were excellent; many- 
houses reminded me of some in Brabant and Flanders ; seve- 
ral were roofed with very good red tiles, each about thirtecn 
inches long, and resembling a half cylinder (See Misc. Pl, fig. 
25). ‘T'wo handsome rooms were assigned to me by the Ked 
Khud4, at his own mansion ; but this arrangement probabl 
caused much inconvenience to the females of his household, 
who on my arrival had removed to the Harem of a neighbour; 
whence, with.twenty other women, some wrapped in white 
sheets, many in a striped or cross-barred stuff Jike our Scotch 
plaid, they amused themselves from the walls, and among the 
orange trees, by staring at a farangki whenever I walked out; 


جه مج جه میاه coors‏ وج جوم جوم ج وم موجه وج و موجن موه وحم موه و و موم و 


“The road this day was the worst I ever had travelled on, antl required in the‏ رم 
winter season continued labour to make it passable. Though-deep ditches are ex-‏ «“ 
tended on each side, and drains cut across to carry off the extraordinary moisture of‏ + 
“the soil, we proceeded with much difficulty and bazard " (Forater’s journey from Bengal ۰‏ 
to England, &c. Vol. ۱۱ p. 203, 4to edit.) It is probable that he only visited the few‏ 
hovels of Alidbéd adjoicing that part called the #4zér ; and calculated the distance ac-‏ 
cordingly; this may be inferred from his particular notice of the market, and his silence‏ 
respecting the large and bandsome farm houses and other buildings which constitute‏ 
what I have denominated the eilluge: and which are scattered ut a distance of almost‏ 
two miles from the Bazér, in.a direction nearly south-eastern, and therefore, by a0.‏ 
much the more remote from Hérfurdsh, the object of Mr. Forster's journey. . So ob-‏ 
servant and ingenious a traveler would scarcely have omitted to meniion a spot of such‏ 
striking beauty, His measurement from the #ézér, and mine from the village, will thus ,‏ 
reduce the difference of our respective calculations, almost to nothing, .‏ 
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two or three, neither the youngest nor the prettiest, came 
frequently to whichever of my rooms I did not actually 
occupy at the moment, in search of slippers, coffee-cups, a 
spoon, a china bow}, or some other trifling article which they 
had lett behind them. This place abounds in provisions of 
every kind; I was feasted off six or seven ample dishes, 
(among which one contained pheasant) with three porcelain 
bowls of different sherbets ; besides mast ماست)‎ or sour-milk), 
sweet-meats, pomegranates and oranges; there was bread, 
also, but it had been brought from Sdri, as all made at AH- 
افیا‎ (if local report may be credited) invariably proved 
unwholesome, and in some instances had occusioned death. 
In the evening I received a visit from Munammep SHERI’F 
Kaa‘n, whom the Prince had appointed to accompany me 
as an additional Mehmdndar; soon after caine the principal 
Ked Khuda and other house-bolders of the village; they ask- 
ed many questions about Yengidunié or America, a subject 
respecting which they evinced as much inquisitiveness and 
ignorance as had often been displayed by men of higher 
rank in the south of Persia. They assured ime that the pash- 
ehs, * gnats or mosquitoes,” had not yet appeared though my 
legs were smarting, at the same time, fron sume flies so much 
resembling them, and so numerous that in the night 1 tound 
it necessary to spread the gauze curtains over ny bed. ‘The 
weather was delightfully mild during the day; at three o’clock 
(without any fire in the room, all doors and windows being 
open), the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s Thermometer ro-e to 
54; the evening was cold and rendered a bright charcoal 
fire agreeable. It was here customary, as I understood, for 
many persons to assemble in the winter nights about a 
wooden frame, nearly tour feet square and severtteen or eigh- 
teen inches high, placed over a hole dug in the earthen floor 
and filled with burning charcoal; each person apples his 
feet to the frame, lays fis head on a pillow or cushion, and 
one great lehdf (لماف)‎ (a quilted sheet, or stuffed counterpane) 
is thrown over all who are thus kept warm during a sleep of 
several hours. In my room was one ان‎ those «ooden trames, 
which the servants called a kursi ز(گرسي)‎ this name is given 
also to a chair, a throne, or any raised and moveable seat. 
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Soon after seven o’clock on the 28th of February, we set 
out from Alidbéd; and having proceeded half a farsang in 
the direction of N. N. W. (Mount Damévand bearing nearly 
S. W.) we halted some time at the Bézér belonging to that 
village, and caused the feet of our horses to be carefully ده‎ 
amined, new shoes applied, or nails driven, aduty which the 
roads of Mdzanderén render indispensable every day and 
almost every hour; indeed there is scarcely a farsang with- 
out a naalband or farrier. This بازار‎ Bézér (as the word im- 
ports) is a market-place, and not only supplies the village 
of which it bears the name, but all the surrounding country 
to a distance of twelve or fourteen miles; the inhabitants 
chiefly frequent it on Wednesdays; and I heard that above 
one hundred cows, sheep, calves and lambs are killed in it 
for the consumption of each week. Beef was said to be herc 
a much more coinmon article of food than in the southern 
provinces. About four miles farther we alighted to breakfast 
under some trees of immense size close to the Sidh-réd (سیاءرود)‎ 
or “Black River ;” here I sketched a bridge forming part of, 
مره‎ Axspa’s’s causeway or Kheyabdn (See Pl. LXIX); on. 
which we now proceeded with considerable difficulty at the 
rate of two miles an hour, so ineffectually had several men 
been recently employed in repairing its innumerable defects. 
This road, as was still evident, must have once been a most 
mayunificent avenue; being of great breadth, straight tor many 
farsangs, and beautifully bordered on each side with large 
and stately trees. 


At four miles from Séri 1 found Husern Kuta’n (حسین‌خانی)‎ 
(the prince’s master of ceremonies) waiting to receive me; and 
with him هر‎ Mastowfi or secretary, and a boy of twelve or 
thirteen years, brother of Mi‘rzas’ Sa’pex, my Mehminddr. 
The istzkb4l accompanying them consisted of about an hun~ 
dred and sixty horsemen, armed with muskets, and lances, 
Having exchanged compliments, and conversed during a 
few minutes, we all rode on tu Sévi; and after a journey of 
fifteen or sixteen miles, 1 entered that city through a crowd 
of at least three thousand persons, and alighted at the house 
of Mi'rza’ Reza’ وزمیرزا رضا)‎ Vazir or chief minister to the 
prince who governs in Mdzenderén. He had provided for 
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me a spacious chamber, bandsomely gilt and painted, and 
furnished with a magnificent carpet. The usual refreshments, 
coffee and caledns, were immediately presented by his servants, 
who aflerwards placed before me two trays containing various 
preserved fruits, and many sweetmeats; cold pheasant, lamb, 
and sherbet of different kinds; all these were offered merely 
asa breakfast, and Ismaarxu hinted that the Vazirs cooks were 
already engaged in preparing a sumptuous shdmi «(شامي)‎ the 
dinner or evening meal. 


During breakfast several large Russian bottles of red wine 
were sent by my kind host, although much of that which ۶ 
had before reéeived from him, yetremained. At four o'clock 
this minister honoured me with a visit; he had just returned 
from the prince’s palace, and wore his full court dress, of stiff 
gold brocade, with fur. His son, my Mehmdndar, (a man 
about twenty-three years old) accompanied him; but stood, 
in a respectful manner, during three quarters of an bour, 
whilst the Vazér continued with me; it was well known, how- 
ever, that the strongest affection subsisted between them; yet 
according to the custom of Persia, filial reverence prohibited 
his sitting in the presence of his father; at least among stran- 
gers or on ceremonious occasions. I remarked also, that 
although perfectly well qualified, and before others always 
ready, to converse agreeably ; he now only spoke in answer to 
questions. ‘he Vazfr and I sat on one nammed, and by his 
imvitation, مد نا‎ Apxra’s, after a few minutes seated himselt 
in an opposite corner of the room, Having officially pre- 
seuted many compliments of congratulation on my arrival, 
‘om the prince, and Jess formally trom himself, the minister 
fixed an hour for introducing me at court the nextday. We 
then talked on various subjects; he enumerated the towns in 
this country most worthy of inspection, and calculated the 
intermediate distances; endeavouring to prove that 1 might 
remain his guest at Séri five or six days, visit all those places, 
yet be at home in Tekrdz on the feast of Nauriéz, according 
to my declared wish and intention. Conversing on various 
kinds of fruits, he made a sign to his servants who crowded 
about the doors and windows, (as usual during the visit of a 
Persian nobleman); they soon brought a large tray of oran-. 
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ges and lemons, which had grown in the gardens of the Vazir’s 
house; indeed the court before my chamber contained several 
orange trees, loaded with fruit apparently. ripe. Of loca} 
antiquities I could not obtain mach information, and began 
to apprehend that many venerable monuments which some 
of my inanuscripts described asvisible here, ne longer existed, 
or that at least their names had been forgotten. n this sub- 
ject, indeed, any, very confident expectations might have 
been repressed by a passage in the MS. Tarikh i Tabristan, 
which, relating various events of the Muhammedan year $25, 
(or of our era 936) mentions that ‘*in this year an inundation 
“occurred at Sdré, which totally destroyed that city; and 
“Cof its tormer buildings Jeft none remaining; and all the 
“inhabitants of Sdri retired to the hilly country, until God 
“had reduced the watey”(*'). It will appear, however, from 
other extracts of the same work, that some mounds of eartl 
or tumular monunients extremely ancient, must have resisted 
the violence of this flood which easily swept away the houses, 
at that time here and throughout Tabristén, very frail struc- 
tures, as we learn from Eun Tlauxax(*). The Vazir left 
me extremely pleased with the affability and politeness of his 
manners; and I soon received further proofs of his hospita- 
lity; several trays containing a dinner in quantity sufficient for 
eight or ten hungry travellers, and in delicacy suited to palates 
much more nice than mince; his servants also illuminated my 
room most brilliantly with many thick candles each about 
four feet long, in large and very handsome silver shamaaddns 
or candlesticks, placed on the floor at regular intervals; some 
cherdéghddns or ojl-lamps being interspersed. 


Early onthe 29th, Mu’nza’ Sa’pexk came by the Vazir’s 
desire to ask how I had passed the night; he brought with 





وج جوم یه ممو موه 


Ct)‏ و درایی Sle‏ اب درماري اناد و جمله Laugier‏ خراب کرد و بنيادي که 
پیش از آن gah oy‏ بر ترار نکخاشت و مردم ساري جمله بپایان کوهستان شدند تا 
خداي تعالي اب ASE‏ اورد- 
Orient, Geogr. p 179; and the manuseript Sér af Beldén, which tells us that‏ رم 
Uy “the materials with which their houses‏ غانها ايشان غالب جوب و ت asl‏ 
Tilt consist chiefly in wood and reeds.” These words of one who travelied ia‏ میور 
the tenth century, ure now, in the eighteenth, equally applicable,‏ 


جح و وو وجو و موم و جوم مهو حممم 
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him his favourite brother, several years younger than himself; 
and this boy observed towards the M1‘rza’ as much respect 
as a sun towards his father. Notwithstanding my invitation, 
be would not’ presume to sit until authorized by a look of 
permission from the elder. In whatever degree of domestick 
familiarity they may privately indulge, this deference is paid to 
seniority among Persian brethren betore strangers and ser- 
vants. “My nahér (\g) or morning repast comprised various 
dishes vot meat and rice, with fruit and sherbet, besides some 
excellent fish from the Caspian sea; soon after this breakfast, 
I prepared for introduction at court; drew on wy chdkshars 
ر(چاتقور)‎ (crimson cloth boots or stockings) and at half past 
dleven. with Mi’rza’ Sa’pEk and an officer sent for the 
purpose of escorting me, I proceeded on horseback to the 
Arg or citadel, where the prince resided. We were received 
by Husein رمک‎ master of the ceremonies, in a smalh 
room, and sat there some minutes in high-backed chairs re- 
sembling those of old-fashioned European construction; and 
such as are found in the ante-chambers or waiting-rooms at 
all the royal courts or palaces of Persia; bere we were treated 
with kaledns and coffee; and then advanced, making bows at 
stated distances, until we had arrived opposite the tdlér or 
open-ironted hall in which the prince was seated. Huszrinw 
Kua’n next proclaimed that Ser Villam Vesti, brdder i-ilchi- 
Jngliz, “the English ambassador’s brother was desirous of 
“paving bomage to his royal higliness, the Shdhzddeh,” or 
« offspring of the king,” and for this purpose had cume from 
ehrdn. ‘The prince replied, as usual on similar occasions, 
Khishamed, “he is welcome.” Having been conducted to 
the hall of audience, I seated myself where, by a nod, he 
seemed to direct; for during two or three minutes not one 
word was spoken; at length he repeated the welcome witha 
loud voice; expressed the pain he had sufferred on hearing of 
the Ambassador’s illness; made numerous inquiries cuncern- 
ing the King of England, whom he styled his uncle; the num- 
ber of his sons; of his troops aud ships; the size and popu- 
lation of “ Landan” our great metropolis. The ‘* new world,” 
Yangi-dunia or America, was not forgotten. -He lamented 
that the roads of Mlézenderdn were so bad, and mentioned 
the snow and wind of Firézkth. I took an opportunity of. 
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declaring that my reception and entertainment at his capital 
had completely effaced every recollection of fatigue or danger; 
and, after an interview of about half an hour, I retired with 
the customary ceremonies, and returned to my apartment at 
the Vazirs. Prince Munamaenp Kuti Mirza’ (مصمد قلي میرزا)‎ 
appeared to be in his twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth year, 
and of a slender form; his face seemed a little marked by the 
smali-pox; and his beard in length almost equalled the king’s; 
his manner, which at first might have been reckoned formal 
and cold, after a few minutes relaxed into a pleasing gracious- 
ness(*%), His mother is of an illustrious Mézenderani tribe, and. 
many persons consider him as possessing strong claims to the 
future inheritance of the crown; he has ten or twelve children, 
- one of whom, a boy about eight years old, has lately been 
appointed governor of Asterdbad .(استراباد)‎ On my first visit, 
the prince’s dress was extremely rich, of a dark green colour; 
he wore bdz4-bands of jewels on his arms; diamonds, pearls, and 
emeralds decorated his camr-bund or girdle, and his dagger, and 
were profusely scattered in his lap, and on the carpet near him. 
But this display, however brilliant, could not much dazzle 
one who had lately seen the full lustre of his royal father on 
the throne.’ The same ceremonies were observed here as at 
the other Persian courts. ‘Che Vazér stood, during the time 
of my audience, at onc end of the room; near him was a row 
of other ministers, mastow/is, secretaries and ushe'! several 
officers of state in furred dresses remained outside in the open 
space before the palace; and a large py e leading to it 
was filled with tefangchis or musketcers, az on benches. 
1 remarked many workmen employed here, in repairing old 
rooms, or constructing new, for the last carthquake (three 
or four years ago) had done considerable damage to the arg 
and to most of the other edifices at Sért.. ‘The principal Divdn 
Khdneh (دیوای خانه)‎ or hall of audience, bud suffered from it; 
and the chamber in which the prince received me belunged 
to his khalwet (خلرت)‎ or private apartinents; it was handsome 














The prince was described hy some of his courtiers, as an admirable horseman,‏ رم 
and no less excellent as a poet; of his verses SueRI'e Kira’ scribed for me several‏ 
pages; which furnish a very favourable specimin; the poeticat surnuumy assumed by.‏ 


the prince in these compositions is Kuusravi (خسروي)‎ ۰ 


QL. 
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and of good size; the ceiling coved and lined entirely with 
looking-glass, in thousands of small pieces; the walls were 
nearly covered with pictures of gaudy colours, but most 
inaccurate as to their perspective and proportions. An im- 
mense_battle-piece was particularly conspicuous ; and next, 
the representation of an extraordinary group, expressing the 
power of beauty in a manner highly ridiculous; the princi- 
pal personage being Suuixn SeEnaan صنعان)‎ ot), a grey- 
bearded Musulman, who, though he bad attained the reputa- 
tion of sanctity, became so fascinated by the charms of a 
fair Christian, that he was induced not only to drink wine 
like an infidel, but to contaminate himself and scandalize 
all true believers by eating pork(*’). 


When it was known that the ’azér had returned from court 
I hastened to pay him my respects. He mentioned that the 
Tate earthquake had not only injured several, and totally 
destroyed some houses at Savi, but had also killed many of 
the inhabitants; that it had pervaded a great portion of Md- 
zenderdn, and that at A ‘mud particularly, its violence had been 
most severely felt. 1 expressed iny apprehensions of having 
wearied the prince with too long a visit, adding that his affa- 
bility and politeness had caused me to forget the lapse of 
time. ‘I perceived,” says the Vazér “that during this day’s 
“‘audience, you seemed to me twice, as if desirous of going 
“‘away; but his Royal Highness’s looks at the same moments, 
“expressed a wish that the interview should not terminate 
**sosoon.” The course of conversation proved that the ۵۵ 
was eminently accomplished as a linguist; and from subse- 
quent information communicated by different persons, it ap- 
peared that besides his mother-tongue, he understood the Ara~ 
bick ; Turkish as spoken in the East and West; the Georgian 





Seeccccocccocccoccccooeneccccccocccesescceeesooeoeet 


In this pieture, the dukAter or * damsel,” approaching the saint, is attended by‏ رم 
an ill looking fellow habited in such clothes as were worn in France or England about‏ 
an bundred years ago; these shew him to bea Faranghi or European; and a black pig‏ 
which he carries under his arm sufficiently proves him, in this country, to be a Christian.‏ 
The story of SHEIKH SeNAAN is u favourite subject among the Persians; and this‏ 
Pig scene expresses, to their gross perceptions, the influence uf love, muck more forci-‏ 


1y than “ Cupid taming a Lion,” or the most refined aml beautiful allegory of classi- 
gal antiquity. 
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and Armenian languages; the Mézenderéni and other provin- 
cial dialects. On phifology, a subject at all times most 
interesting to me, our discourse was now insensibly protracted. 
to so Jate an hour that I necessarily postponed, until the next 
day, my intended examination of these structures which 
Hanway (Vol. 1. p. 292) has described as ancient Fife-Tem- 
les. During my visit at the minister’s, his son, M1‘rza’ 
A*DEK, whom he both loved and admired, stood in the open 
court outside the window, but near enough to hear our con- 
versation; with him was a crowd of servants and towns people, 
from whom he was only distinguished by the rich dress which 
he had worne at the palace; neither on him nor on them, 
did the Vézir twice condescend to cast his eyes. In the 
evening my room was illuminated as on the night preceding, 
and its floor displayed three or four large silver trays, on each 
of which were several dishes and bowls with high conical- 
shaped covers, all likewise of solid silver and of handsome 
workmanship. In these were contained pilaw and chilaw or 
rice under different forms; chickens, pheasants, lamb, fish, 
and the usual varieties of shirini or sweetmcats, besides fruit 
and sherbet. An officer attended by eight or nine servants 
had brought this dinner from the palace; it had been prepared 
by the prince’s own cooks, one of whom, as Ismaayst in- 
formed me, bad inquired of him in the morning, what meat 1 
particularly liked. When these circumstances were, some 
weeks afterwards, mentioned to a Ahén of my acquaintance 
at Tehkrdn, be declared that such a favour conferred on any 
Persian nobleman must have cost him, in suins to be distri- 
buted among those who brought the dinner, at Icast one hun- 
dred guineas or tumdus; on this occasion they had been com- 
manded not to accept any remuncration for their trouble. 


‘Next day. (March the first) the prince gave an additional: 
proof of his. wish to compliment the English ambassador in 
my person, by sending me at an early hour a Khedaat or “dress 
“of honour, ”comprising a magnificent kabba (13) of gold em- 
broidery on flowered silk; an outside coat with fur; a splen- 
did camrband (su,S) or girdle, of gold brocade, and a fine 
Cashmerian shawl; there was also a very handsome white 
Turcomani horse with a silver leading-chain. I had originally. 
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intended to explore, this morning,whatever remains of ancient 
mopuments were visible near Séri, and immediately after 
commence my journey towards Ashraf; but the prince’s va- 
luable gift merited something more than thanks expressed to 
the officer who brought it; and indeed, the usage of Persian 
courts required that one who had been honoured with a robe 
of state should present himself, clothed in it, before the illus- 
trious donor. Accordingly at noon, fully invested with this 
gorgeous dress, and mounted on the white charger, 1 proceeded 
about three quarters of a mile from the city, to a kind of 
summer house, which the prince was building in the middle 
of avery large new garden. Sueri’r Kua‘n accompanied 
me, and after ceremonies nearly similar to those observed on 
my introduction at the Arg, I was led up some very steep 
and bad wooden stairs to the room where Munammep Kutt 
Mv’rRza’ sat, wrapped in furs, the day being very cold, and 
the emdret or edifice open to the wind; a large cushion sup- 
ported his back, and he was without jewels or any other mark 
of distinction. Ile had come out to the hammém or bath, and 
was engaged in superintending the plantation of trees and 
flowers in this new garden, which be had undertaken to make 
in hopes of pleasing the kiug; he therefore begged that I would 
walk through it, and report to his majesty its flourishing con- 
dition; and particularly the forwardness of some fine orange 
and cypress trees, lately transplanted. I had seated myself 
near the door; after a few minutes the prince desired me to 
come nearer, and we conversed almost half an hour; he re- 
gretted that my time for seeing the country was so limited 
“ wakt tang shud” (a2 و(وتست تنک‎ he ordered 5:۱ ۳1 ۲ Kua‘n 
to attend me wheresoever I might wish to go in Mézenderén. 
He again spoke of America and its mines, and seemed struck 
by the account of the regent of Portugal’s grand diamond ; 
he hoped that the king and the ambassador would come from 
Tehran in the course of unother year, when his palace and. 
this new garden might be in a more perfect state. Having 
taken leave of the prince I walked with Suznir Kna’n and 
Mi’eza’ Sa’pex through most parts of the garden({**); and 


اج جهن موججم جمه ممممممومه 





- 





اج چا اج جوا 
It was equally divided at right angles by two priacipal walks, and at the point‏ رب 
in which‏ و(عماریت) where they crassed each other, stood the summer-house, or emdret‏ 
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returned to my manzel (منزل)‎ or lodging at half past one ; 
then gladly divested myself of the cumbrous finery, gold bro- 
cade, furs and shawls ; and still more gladly, of the kafsh 
(کنش)‎ or loose slippers with wooden heels two inches high, in 
which J had contrived, not without much pain and difficulty, 
to walk above a mile in the prince’s gardens. The day was 
now gloomy, and rain began to fall. Fahrenheit’s Thermo- 
meter stood at 53 in the room not warmed by a fire. 


T then rode out to visit those monuments which Hanway 
dignified with the title of Fire-temples; but some,as my guide 
declared, had been destroyed by the late earthquake, and 
considerable heaps of ruins seemed to confirm his report + 
these heaps, however, were merely masses of brick masonry, 
and there is reason to believe not very ancient, for one gumbal 
yet remaining entire,and apparently corresponding in length 
and form to those described by Hanway, is evidently a 
building of Muhammedan ages, and exhibits in very dis+ 
tinct characters an Arabick inscription which the heavy rain 
prevented me from copying. ‘This and the remains of sim- 
ilar structures, though probably not exceeding five, six or 
seven centuries in antiquity, bear the names of Frripu'n 
Saxo, ‘'v’r and other illustrious personages whose cclebrity 
was established near two thousand years before. One person 
mentioned the * Tomb of Céés,” and affected to suppose that it 
contained the ashes of that monarch or Cai, whom our writers 
call Darius the Mede, as we learn from Sir Wiiliam Jones. 
It must be acknowledged that according to Firpaust’s 
historical poem, Carcaus invaded A/dzenderdn, and was de- 
tained there as a captive by the inhabitants; but the same 


ج وه ج وه وج مج ومم و هجو جو و جو موه مووه هجو موم موه موه مومممه 


the prince sat. On the right and left of this building the main walk terminated in 
amall emérets or lodges for gardeners and labourers. The walk which intersected 
this, commenced at the eptrance, under an eméret, serving as a guard house for twenty 


or thirty soldiers; and at its opposite extremity was a kaws ) 35>) or reservoir of 
water, so considerable that some affected to call it the deridchéh پاچه)‎ 3) or lake. 
Adjoining this I saw the hath, which some servants had just heated for‘the prince ; 
they were then engaged iu preparing his rakhet i hammam حمام)‎ tony) 0:۰ bathing 
clothes,” 
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authority informs us that having been liberated through the 
bravery of his general Rustam, he returned to the south, 
which it does not appear that he agam quitted(**); and this 
tomb was probably erected in honour of Ca’u’s, (Ca‘vu’s or 
Ca’su’s, as the name is sometimes written) one of those 
princes or chiefs noticed in the history of Médzenderdn as 
having flourished during the fourth century of the Muham- 
medan, or the tenth of our era. To whomsoever it apper- 
tained, the monument has been long since ruined. Yet this 
place might contain some vestiges of antiquity highly remote; 
as we are justified in believing by a passage of the Shahndmeh, 
و(بفرمود شان تا بساري برند)‎ according to which, Arrasia’s having 
seized the nobles of Irdn or Persia sent them as prisoners to 
Sdri; this event may be dated almost seven hundred years 
before the Christian era, during the reign of Naupar; but 
we also find an earlier mention of Sériin the same work ; and 
subsequent parts of that celebrated poem record its name five 
different times. That 6۵۶ was numerously peopled, abound- 
ed with provisions, and exceeded Cazvin in size, during the 
tenth century, we learn from Espn Hav kat (p. 179) with whose 
account, as usual, the MS. Sér al belddn agrees; adding that 
although .A’mul was then the principal city of Tabristdn, “yet 
*‘in former ages those who governed the province resided at 
“Sdrich”(*). 


Hampaxtaun briefly describes ‘*Séri, belonging to the 
“fourth climate, and situate in long. (from the Fortunate 
> Islands) 88-0, and in lat. (from the Equinoctial line) 37-0.” 
It is, he adds, a considerable city and the capital of Mdzen- 
derén. Its air is unwholesome; its products are rice, silk, 
grapes, and corn in great abundance(**). 


مج مج ممو ی جمم م موم جوم وووج موم موم موه 





aod 


According 10 the MS. Magee al Tuértkh, «Cat Ca‘u's died at Istakhr or Per-‏ رس 
sepolis, and was there interred in the sepulchre of his father.”‏ > 
کیکاوس با صطفر از دنیا بفت belly‏ بستودان. پدرش Wold‏ 
(*) اما در ایام قدیم حکام انجا بساریه oslo‏ و متوطس مي بودند 
)7( ساري از palit‏ چبارم است. طرلش از جزایر خالدات فص و عرض از 


ZOD خط استوا‎ (MS. Nucket af Culib, ch. xviii). ‘The Persian writer here quoted. 
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The MS. Haft aklim declares “that language is inadequate 
* to the praises of Sérf. The gales of Paradise derive sweet- 
** ness from its air,and the flowers of Eden their fragrance from 
“its soil. It was founded by Sa’ru’ren, the son of Da’nu’- 
“req, son of Gaw Pa‘RER, and from ancient times until the 
‘present day has always continued to flourish; and on one 
*‘side of this city is a most delightful plain or meadow, ex- 
“tending nearly two miles”). “But we must not ascribe to 
Sa‘ru’rEu, mentioned in this extract, more than the aug- 
mentation, embellishment, or reparation of Sdri; for it ap- 
pears from the Térikh Jehdn Ard that he flourished in the 
first century of the Hejra, or during the seventh of our era. 
According to this manuscript, Sa’R’u1£H, the son of Fank- 
رد ها‎ succeeded bis brother in the chief government; bis 
uncle, after whose name he was called, built the city of Sdri(”). 
Now we can scarcely suppose that Finpavsr, who lived 
within three centuries of this prince’s time, could have been 
sdri’s modern origin, or guilty of an anachronism 





ignorant of S 
by introducing its name (as in a line above quoted) into the 
history of kings who had reigned thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen 
hundred years before the city existed. These difficulties may 
perhaps be reconciled by a reference to the MS. Térikh, or 
particular history of Tabristén, which informs us that ‘To's, 
“the sonof Naupar, and general of the Persian armies laid 
«the foandation of Sdré, in that place which even at this day 


مج و وه وج چم موی وج وج عم موه موم جوم وه ویو ممیمه 


accords, iu the longitude and latituile of Sari with Naseir addin Tési, and Dug Beig, 
whose tables are priated among the Minor Works af Geography, published by Hudson, 
Vol. IIT. p. 106, and 188, But the M3. Takwim of Sa’DEK 1SFAHA‘NI, places Sariin 


longitude فز-مه‎ (87-45), latitude لوسل‎ (6-80). 


)”( ساري که زبان از ومف او عاري است-- فردت- 
ob‏ فریوس از آن salle‏ 
۲ جنست از ان زمین S292‏ 
و ساري از ابنیه سارویه من دابویه بی کاوپاره اسست و از زمان قدیم تا حال غایسعه 
آبادااي و نبایت معموري‌را داشته و بریک طرف شیر مرقزار است قریب بدو مبل 
در نهایسته خرمي MS, Haft Aklim, Fourth Climate.‏ 


)( سارویه ES ut‏ پس از برادرحگومست I‏ عمش که وي بنام اوست شهر 
ساري‌را بساخسته Chapter of the Sovereigns of Tabristén, Rustamdér ond Mézenderén,‏ 
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“is styled Tésdn’("). Taving after some lines, mentioned 
the Kasr-i-Sheid شید)‎ p03), 2 la or palace, and other edifices 
constructed by T's, the historian adds “ and the remains of 
“these are yet visible in the tumular heaps called Lumen- 
«« din”). ‘These passages refer to the seventh century before 
Christ. The author immediately proceeds thus: “and res- 
** pecting this place now denominated Sdri, The king of 
“ Tabristén(®), Fankua‘’n the great, of whom an account 
“shall be hercafter given, commanded Ba'v or Ba’ven, a 
> distinguished personage of his court, to erect a city where 
“the village of Auhker stands; the ground being there ele- 
*‘vated, the springs of water numerous, and the situation 
**pleasant. But the people of Auker, by means of a bribe, 
*‘induced Ba'vzn to build near that place; and he erected 
“the city on that spot where now is Séri; when it was com- 
‘* plete, the sovereign came to examine in what manner the 
“‘city had been built; and having discovered the fraud of 





اج وه وج هجو هه وه دجم و و و و وه مو ور جوم موم وم موی و و مج جوم موه 


Lage (4)‏ وس نودر که سپاه دار ایران بود ob‏ انکند بموضعي که این ساعت 
نیز طوسان میکویند .) IMS, Tarikh & Tabristan‏ 


(*2) هنوز توده of‏ باتیست Crd‏ دون میکویند 


The Sovercigus of Tubristén were formerly styled Ispahbad; and this title like‏ رهم 
ihe Latin Imperator, seems derived from military power ; for the dictionary Burhan‏ 
Hatea thus explains it—‏ 


آسپیید gly‏ باي eth‏ اسمي است "خصوص ملرک طبرستان و بمعني سپه سر هم 
امده است که سردار و خداوند لشکر باشد Am‏ بد ب خداوند و صاحب و Khel‏ 
سپاه و لشکر بود و بضم باي اجد هم کفته اند و معرب آن اصفهبد است 
Iepahbad having the accent fatteh on 6, is a title particularly given to the kings of‏ “ 
Tabristén; and it also is used in the sense of general, the chief or commander of uu‏ > 
“army, for bad signifies lord, master, or possessor, und aspah or ispeh, an army; the‏ 
word is sometimes expressed with the vowel accent demma on the ۵ (bud ); and ac-‏ + 
«cording to the Arabick manner, Isfakbod.” ‘The historian Tapas relating various‏ 
transactions which occurred in the year 22 (612 of our era), mentions the Ispahbads of‏ 
Tabristén, who were all, he says, from Gifdn; aud adds—‏ 
و ایشانرا مهثري بود مردي بزرکوار تام او فرخان و کیل بود و اورا اسپبد اسپپیدان 
خواندندي و Olde!‏ همه بفرمان آو بودند و آسپهید بزبان پارسي پپوي سیاء‌بر کویند 
یعنی که thee‏ برد از جاي ashe‏ 
certain chief, a very powerful man Samed” Fark hai , and he wis of‏ د And they had‏ * 
Gilén, and entitled the Jspahbad bpahbadén, or chief of the chiefs, (like “King of‏ “ 
Kings,”) and they were all under his control; and the word Zspakbad, expresses in‏ « 
“the Pérsi-Paklavi language, = leader of troops, that is, one who conducts an army‏ 
from place to place.” ‘This old title is also found in the Shéhnémeh of FIRDAUSI..‏ “ 
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> Ba’v, he imprisoned him and afterwards caused him to be 
* hanged on the A’mud road, at the village of Ba’vER-JEMA‘N 
“or Ba‘vEr-a‘vi’ya‘N, as it was named from this circum- 
“stance; and the money which had been received as a bribe, 
“Farkua’n expended in building a village, which when 
“finished he called Déindr-Kafshin; the village continues 
‘inhabited and the name exists at this day”(**). A confu- 
sion of locality, arising probably from some graphical mis- 
take, renders the text a little obscure respecting the exact 
situation of Séré; and Farxuna‘w is here described as its 
founder, whilst the works above quoted, assign its origin to 
his son ,ده ریک‎ But this difference cannot much affect 
the antiquity of Sdéri; the father and son may have united in 
building it, The name however, (generally written in old 
manuscripts Sdréeh_) scems derived from Séraieh. By whom- 
soever this city was built, its Majed jamaa or principal Mos- 
que, is said to have been the first edifice that the Muhamme- 
dans erected in Tébristdn(*) 


Among the ancient monuments for which I enquired 
without success, was the ‘* Tomb of Suhrab;” this, according 
to Firpavusr, might be sought in a very distant province ; 
but we learn from the MS. above quoted that it was actu- 
ally situate at Sd; for Rustam having at Belikesh (بلیکش)‎ 
in the territory of Ruédén و(رویان)‎ slain the young bero Su‘ 
rua’B (or SuRKnA‘’B) not knowing until too late that he 
was his own son, caused the body to be removed from the 


(*3) و اینموضع که این ساعت سار +هدئست gli’‏ بزرک. 45 ry S85‏ 
و ye tee!‏ ری SI  ناحرف tome‏ نه دکرش ‘ot‏ 
پادشاه طبرستان بود و باورا که از سشهور درگاه بود نرمود که انجا که دید اوهر TEEN‏ 
بنیادنهند براي بلندي آن موضع و بسياري چسمهاي اب و نزهت جایکاهها و مردم 
اوهر باور! رشوت دادند تا بنزدیکس ان بقعه کرد و اینجا که امروز ساري اسست AY‏ 
oles‏ و -چون اوهر عمارت تمام شد شاء بيامد تا مطالعه شهر کند که gre‏ کرده‌اند 
معلوم GLE gh OS‏ کرد مجبوس فرمود و بطریق امل بدیه + ورجمان اور بیاوئضت 
نام این ده oo} hed Lol‏ مبب B'S‏ و ازان زر رشوت ديبي WEN Oley‏ و 
we‏ تمام de‏ دینار weds‏ نام نهاد قا ای ساعت هم دیه معمور ماند ور هم نام apy‏ 

(9) اسالم فرمودند مسییر جمعه ساري است‎ Jal و اول عمارتي که‎ MS. Tarskh 
موز‎ which dates the construction of this Mosque ia the year (of the Hejrah) 
140, (of our cra 757). ۳ 

3 
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scene of fatal combat ; > and took the coffin, that it might be 
> conveyed to Zédvelistdn, as far on the way as Sérf; there, at 
“the spot called Lémen-déin, on which stood the Kasr-i-Tiis 
‘ov * Palace of Tu’s,” the son of Naupar, he deposited 
«the body, intending when the weather should become less 
“warm, to carry it away; but (an accident hindering the ac- 
“‘complishment of this design) he himself did not happen to 
*‘yeturn; and itis said that the turnular heap of earth opposite 
۰ Vés’s Villa or Palace, contains the grave of SunRa’B”(™). 


Respecting the propriety with which a classical denomina- 
tion has been bestowed on this city, I do not hesitate to 
acknowledge some doubts, since so ingenious a geographer 
as M. Barbié du Bocage bas not been able to satisfy himself 
on that subject(*). Yet D’Anville (Geogr. Anc.) thought 
that in the modern Séré some vestiges might be discovered of 
Zadra-carta, the name, according to Arrian, of the Hyrcanian 
capital in Alexander's time(*) ; and De la Rochette’s beau- 
tiful map(*), is in this instance conformable to the opinion 
of D’Anville. From manuscripts ciled in the preceding 
pages, some inferences may be drawn to support the anti- 
quity of Sdré or Sdérich; but if we could ascertain that this city 
had been cailed after ورگ‎ in the seventh century of 
our era, (which as I have hinted, is not impossible), then the 
derivation of its name from Zadra-carta must be annulled, 
and its identity with the ancient metropolis of Hyrcania other- 
wise proved. Both for and against this point, I shall can- 
didly state some arguments in another place, observing 
here, that Pietro della Valle, who describes this city as large 





peeecweesescces. 
چوی بساري رسید انجا که تصر طوس نودر‎ ot تابوتش بر کرفت که با زاول‎ (*) 

است که اومن دوبن میخوانزی فرونهاد تا حراردت هرا کمتر شود بر کیره خود اتغان 

تیفناد مي کوبند که کورش در بر ابر قصر طرس پشته ایست تبر او انجاء 

See the “* Analyse de la Carte des Marches et de I’ Empire d'Alexandre le Grand,‏ رت 


“par M. Barbié du Bocage,” annexed to the “ Examen Critique des Historiens d’Alex- 
“ andre,” of Baron de Ste. Croix, second edition, p. 819, Paris, 1804. 








7 


@*) Zadpdcapra, or ZeuSpécapra, which Arrian styles ray peyrorny wokew rns Y peavias. 
De Exped. Alex, Lib, 111. Edit, Gronovii, Lugd. Bat. 1704, pp. 136 and 140. 


(@*) Indize Veteris, dc. necnon Alexandri Itiners, میک‎ Apud Faden, Lond; 1797, 
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and populous in his time (1618), invariably writes the name 
Sari; and as this word, says he, “signifies yellow, the place 
“has perlaps been so denominated from the oranges and 
* other sorts of fruits, abounding there”(“). For this I know 
not his authority ; but if we suppose that the ancient name 
related to yellow, an etymologist might derive it from a Per- 
sian word, which, by merely reading dr for rd (a transposition 
of letters very frequent) he could reconcile sufficiently to the 
&adra (carta) of Arrian(*). 


Concerning the actual state of Séré I must observe that 
though populous in proportion to its size, it does not cover 
much ground, nor did the number of large and handsome 
houses comprised within it,exceed probably ten or twelve; and 
of these many had suffered considerably from the earthquake 
three or four years ago: the bdzdr seemed crowded with pco- 
ple and amply stocked with provisions ; but the streets were 
beyond all description dirty ; and even those leading frour 
the Vazir’s to the Prince’s palace so badly paved, that it was 
extremely difficult to guide a horse with safety over the large 
loose stones and between the deep holes filled with water and 
filth, which arrested his progress at every third step. The 
time of my visit was not the scason when those “gales of 
Paradise,” mentioned in the 7114 Aklim, breathed gently 
here; I remarked that every night during my residence at 
Sdri, a violent wind began to blow about nine or ten o’clock, 


وج وه هجوج جو و و جوه وجون ووجوون وه ممو و وج و مجح جوز Sees‏ 






Sard che eun luoge grandee‏ رم 
“nifica gialle, forse per l'abbondan‏ 


Jato. —Si chiams questo lungo Sari che sig- 
3 ‘3! 3 
“ frutti,” Lettgra IV, da Ferhabad, Mug. 1618.—Viaggi, &e. p. 232, 






(*) Carta or Kerta (softened into Gard ) is the local acljunct, expr: 
or habitation, as may be demonsteated iu a hundred instances; Ti . 
gard, the residence of Tigranes, Darius, &c. (See Vol. JT, p.317). Added وا‎ sard orzerd 


thiswould form Zard-carta, the ‘yellow city,” and in conversation Zarda carta;‏ (زرد) 
a8 Seyz-‏ ,نگ we have already found towns and villages called from colours, green, blue,‏ 
vér, Kebid gumbed, &c. The Greek transcribers of Arrian’s work, aot attaching (most‏ 
probably) aby meaning to the words, pliced ۵ before r and wrote Zadracarta in one‏ 
passage, while in the next they render it Zeudra-carta; in this unsettled state of the‏ 
orthography, it is allowable to suspect another error; and Zarda carta may perhaps‏ 
have been the original neme. Every reader of classical history and geography will‏ 
recollect numerous exampics of letters transposed and confounded by the Greek co-‏ 
pyists in trauseribing barbarous or foreign names, as Pasargerda, Pasagarda, Per-‏ 
(See Vol. 11. p. 318).‏ میک sargard, Passorgeda,‏ 
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loudly shaking the windows of my chamber, and rustling 
among the orange trees that grew before it. In the morn- 
ings also, there were strong gusts, but of short continuance, 
and rain fell abundantly both night and day. 


The’ broad accent was bere very striking in words where 
the letter a2 comes before n, such as nén نان‎ (bread), which 
among the southern Persians had always been pronounced 
Jike our English noon; improperly, without doubt, but to their 
ears, and I must acknowledge to mine, very elegantly, The 
Tabri or Mdzenderani dialect was, of course, most generally 
used by the inhabitants; many of them, however, scemed سوق‎ 
quainted equally with Persian and Turkish. 


Early on the second day of March, preparing to continue 
my journey, [ received trom Mirza’ Reza’ the Vazir, a 
brown ydba (34) or excellent hackney of the Turkish breed; 
he was, said the person who brought him, not sufficiently 
valuable to be regarded as constituting a péshkash or present; 
but better suited to the bad roads of this province than horses 
brought from Ispahkdn or Shirdz. Thus trom the first moment 
of my arrival at Sdré until my departure, incessant proofs of’ 
kindness and attention evinced the respect in which our em- 
bassy was held by the Prince and his Vazir. At half past 
cight o'clock having taken leave of this hospitable minister, 
1 set out from his mansion; our party being augmented by 
Mcunamucep Sueri‘’r Kua’y and his servants(”). We rode 
through a considerable part of the city; and at length passed 


چاه جح مه موم موم و مموو موم جوم وم و موم موم موه و یوم جوم 


(2) Amone the servants of MUHAMMED کم و ع و‎ was « jilédér or groom 
xemarkable for great sweetness of voice, which he sometimes exerted with such effect 
that bis melancholy songs moved almost to tears severul of my companions, even those 
whose rough aspect indicated the least sensibility; and at the close of any cadence 
unusually pathetick, they expressed their applause, exclaiming bak! bak! or wah! woah? 
to which some added the Arabick interjection barek allah! بارک الله-وه و: به‎ 
ull equivalevt to good! admirable! excellent! Richardson's dictiouary (at least the 
first edition) informs us that wek ود‎ signifies (in Arabick)«* ah! alus! or (wehh ) grief, 
sadness ;” but the manuscript Ferhangs explain it as a Persian word used tu express 
approbation and praise; کلمه ایست که در محل تجسیی کویند‎ (Jehangiri) 
بطربق تهسیي کویند‎ ۲ 22 Kates). Wah وه‎ thus appears as a distinct word, 
although from the frequent change of & into w (oF ©), it might be supposed the same, 
with bah or beh 4 good, excellent. 
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a gate where fifteen or sixteen musketeers were stationed as a 
guard. Near this, I endeavoured to sketch that tall gumbed 
with a puinted steeple, and to copy the Arabick inscription 
before mentioned ; but the rain obliterated each letter as I 
traced it; and we proceeded by a marshy road about one 
mile and a half, when we rode over the Pul-i-Gb-i-Tejin 
(23 ب(یل اب‎ a very handsome, strong and spacious bridge, 
erected by the present king: as one, built in the time of 
Sua’u AxsBa’s, had been destroyed by the river Tejin, ۲ 
rather Tejineh, here exceedingly wide and rapid(**). Of the 
old bridge, some remains near the new were still visible. At 
ten miles we halted a few minutes on the road-side; and here, 
during aconversation with different peasants, I contrived to 
delineate the head of one, at the same time representing the 
manner in which many carry the tabr (3) or axe for cutting 
wood, and the torm of this instrument. It is headed with 
iron, the wooden handle being generally about three feet long. 
Ilere I may take an opportunity of remarking that throughout 
most parts of this province, ncarly all the men, several women, 
and even little children carried tabrs of this kind, cither in their 
hands, Sike walking-sticks, or resting by the curve on their 
shoulders, as in Miscell. Pl. fig. 26. About thirteen miles 
from Séri the cessation of rain enabled me to sketch a little 
tapeh (35) or mount, on the summit of which was a large rude 
flat stone called Takht-i-Rustam, the “Throne or Seat of 
«“ Rustam;” for here, as tradition relates, that illustrious war- 
rior alighted one morning and snatched a hasty breaktast, in 
his pursuit of the Di’y-1-Serr‘y, or “White Giant;” the forest 
in the back ground intercepted a prospect of theCaspian sca; 
this stone was on the left of our road, (PI. UXIX). At four 
farsangs, or between fourteen and fificen miles, we went over 
the Pul-i.db-i-Neka, a high bridge, crossing the deep, rapid, 
and muddy. river Neka; this bridge is said to be equally dis- 
tant from Sdéri and from Ashraf و(اشرف)‎ which was to be our 
manzed for the night. When we had arrived within five miles. 








و وه همم جو مو وج وم و مو و و و موم ووو و وج وه موجو ون و جوم و وه موم موه 


(8) Rad ۶ Tefin رت تجین‎ or ری‎ Rigs’ Teyineh rid, as V find it in a manuscript of 
good authority, the farikh Aulum Arde; aud 2s Pietro della Valle writes the name 
which he says signifies the “ swift river کر‎ Chiamano il fiume Teggine rud che vook: 
“dir Veloce Fiume,” Lettera 4, da Ferhabad, 1618,. 7 
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of this place, a small party of men on horseback met us; and 
half a mile after, an istikbdl of about fifty; we rode together 
during an hour, and 1 then made a view of the small palace 
or villa of 596-4629 (صغي اباد)‎ which is perched on a very lotty 
bill, and ornamented with cypress trees, It was built by 
Sua‘n Aspa’s, and improved or enlarged by Sua’ Serr, 
whose name it still bears ; and, having fallen to decay, many 
workmen are now employed in repairing it (See Pl. LX XID. 
Near this, about eighty foot-soldiers, clothed without any 
regard of uniformity, and having muskets of various sizes, 
joined our party and attended us for half a mile over ground 
which, they said, bad once been covered with the houses of 
Ashraf’; the first destruction of these they imputed to Na‘prr 
Sua’n; and what he had spared, the late earthquake ruined. 
These two scourges were, unquestionably, dreadful; yet Ihave 
reason to suspect that the accounts of ravages effected by the 
earthquake, have been, in some instances, much exaggerated. 
It was now six o’clock, and the evening almost dark; we 
passed through the Bézdr; this and the adjacent houses (not 
yery numerous), seemed to be slight wooden structures, co- 
vered with reeds and rice straw. We were admitted into the 
royal garden, a spacious extent of ground, exhibiting many 
noble cypresses, and other trees of considerable size and 
beauty. Our horses climbed up some sloping terraces of 
brick five or six feet high, over these a fine stream of water 
descended from the chashmeh or fountain, and intermediate 
reservoirs near the palace, where at length we alighted, after 
a journey of about thirty miles; during which we had, at dif- 
ferent times, seen the Caspian sea on our left, distant three 
or four farsangs. I was conducted to a good room, and 
learned from an intelligent old ked khudd or householder, that 
Ashraf, a town, which in Sir Thomas Herbert’s time was 
peopled, as he conjectured, by two thousand families, had 
gradually been reduced to the condition of a mean deh or 
village. Sa‘ Anpa’s’s palace, described by that ingenious 
traveller (in 1627) as “‘ pretty large and but newly finished,” 
had been burnt accidentally; and the present edifice was 
erected by Na‘pir موه‎ It bears, like other royal habi- 
tations in Persia, the name of Chehl-sutén (چهستی)‎ or the 
** Forty columns,” although not comprising nal that nuu- 
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ber. Its plan, like the style of its architecture, seemed very 
simple; a roof supporied merely on two rows of wooden pil- 
Jars served to connect the wings, if so may be styled those 
brick buildings at each end, containing a fewchambers. On 
the third of March, soon after sunrise, I sketched the ap- 
pearance of this modern palace and the wooded hills behind 
it (as in Plate LX XI); and then walked through all the ad- 
jacent grounds, attended by the venerable béghbdn (باخبان)‎ or 
gardener, a tall old man whose beard was white as snow; 
he had offered me for a pishkash, some small red roses, the 
first of this year, and related many circumstances relative to 
the palace, and several extraordinary anecdotes of Na‘par 
Sua’u, whom he (when a boy or child, for the tyrant was 
assassinated in 1747) had seen here, and still perfectly remem- 
hered. It nowappeared that these gardens comprehended, 
at intervals of several hundred yards, some magnificent struc- 
tures, each of which might even now, if repaired, be consi- 
dered as a palace; but with the emdret or edifice destroyed by 
fire, originally the chief of all, must have constituted a resi- 
dence of truly oriental and imperial splendour. But through 
neglect rather than time these memorials of Sua’ Avpa‘s’s 
glory are mouldering to decay. ‘That they were founded in 
the Muhammedan year 1021 (of our era 1612) we learn trom 
a chapter in the MS. Tarikh Aulum A’rdi; an historical work 
composed nearly at the same time; this account, however 
flowery, affords Jittle more than the date, and the praises 
usually bestowed by the author on all his royal master’s un- 
dertakings. It mentions in general terins the ‘ baths, man- 
“sions and .tdéérs ;? and the formation of ‘orchards and 
“gardens resembling Eden, and comprising those various 
“ edifices and reservoirs of perfect beauty, filled with pleasant 
“and salubrious water, ingeniously conveyed from the lofty 
“ mountain adjoining into those hawz or cisterns which are like 
“the celestial fountain of Cawsar(“*); and those howers that 
—— 
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(“) Or as the Arabians pronounce it Cawther. This is a river in Muhammed's 
Paradise ; “ sweeter than honey, whiter than milk, cooler than snow, and smoother 
“ than cream ; its banks are of chrysolites, and the veasels to drink thercout of silver; 
“and those who drink of it shail never thirst.” See * Sale's. Koran,” uote on chapter, 
GYIL, entitled Al-Casmther. 
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“ might ornament the paradisaica) garden of Irem”(*). We 
then read in plainer language that this place having become 
a favourite habitation of the monarch, ‘“‘was now exalted from 
“its original insignificance to the rank of a considerable town 
& or city?(*). Yet four years after this account was written, 
Pietro della Valle described Ashraf as ‘an open tract whereon 
“little had then been erected besides the king’s palace at that 
“time not complete; with its gardens and one street forming 
“a bazér, and many houses irregularly scattered in the midst 
“of trees ;” and according to a former passage of the Italian 
traveller's letter, “Sua AuBa’s had begun to build at Ashraf 
another new city”(”). Sir Thomas [lerbert in 1627 (nine 
years after Della Valle’s time) speaks of the palace as recently 
finished: *‘it is large, says he, and looks into very pleasant 
“ gardens; albeit, the building itself be not very regular, but 
*‘rather confusedly divides itself into four mohols or banquet- 
*ting houscs, which be gorgeously painted.” He then adds 
an opinion, totally dificrent from mine, that ‘ were these 
“¢united they might better delight the eye. (Trav. p. 183, 
edit. of 1665). My ancient guide first led me to the Emdret- 
t-Chashmeh (عمارت چشمه)‎ or “ E:difice of the Fountain;” whence 
astream of admirable water flows in successive falls along the 
half-ruined walks, shaded with lofty trees, and once bordered 
with innumerable flowers. Of this emdret I hastily made a 
sketch (PI. LX XI), and then examined it, ascending to the 
third story through many spacious apartments, formerly or- 
namented with gilding, Arabesque devices, richly-carved 
wood-work, and mirrors, of which numerous fragments still 
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عم جوم و موم هم موم موه وج موه 


Trem or Aver, 9 moguificent palace with delightful gardens, mentioned in the‏ رم 
Koran, (chapter LXXXIX), 1 shall hereafter have occasion to notice it more par-‏ 
ticularly.‏ 


celles حمام و بیوتات و تاار‌وباغات و بساتین جنت ایین مشتمل‎ (“*) 
خوشکوار از کزه بلند بمیاض‎ ele و حوغغانیا در کمال زييابي و دلشايي ترتیب یافته‎ 
اکنون آن قعبد نیز شهري بزرکست‎ ody ریاف ارم تزیین‎ cael AS 
(") * E Inogo aperto, cominciato adesso a fabricare, che infin’ hora nop vi 
«che Ja Casa Reale, non ancor fornita, von i suoi giardini; & una strada in 2۸ 
smolte e molte altre ease, sparse senza ordine qua e شا‎ per mero a gli alber 


1 
* Maesta ha comiuciato a fabricare un‘ultra nuova citta.” Viaggi, &c. Lettera 4 da 
Ferhabad, Tom. 1. p, 240, 286, Ven. 1681. 
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remained in several takchehs (agit) “niches,” or recesses. The 
walls of some chambers had been completely painted, and 
in three or tour compartments I traced the vestiges of an 
European pencil. Diana with nymphs at a fountain; near 
her a large urn, and dogs; and some portraits, almost of the 
natural size. But trom the adniission of damp air. (all doors 
and windows having been broken or removed) and from the 
smoke of fires kindjed on the floors ot those sumptuous rooms, 
botb the outlines and coluurs bad suffered so considerably that 
it was difficult to ascertain the subjects designed. ‘Those 
injuries also extended to some pictures of the best Persian 
school; iu which bad been delineated, (for they were discern- 
ible, though taintly) very graceful forins and handsome faces 
of women, besides various representations of men richly 
clothed as in illuminated Persian inanuscripts of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. There were also fractured pieces of 
glazed tile-work, exhibiting painted scenes from favourite 
romances; but most of this had been lately transferred to the 
neighbouring villa of Soyi-dbdd, which masons were now re- 
puiring by order of the king or prince. Jn other compart. 
ments the plaster had been totally or partially cut out trom 
the wall; with a design, as it would seem, of removing certain, 
groups, the least worthy of preservation; for, from imperfect 
figures still visible, the subjects were evidently most offensive 
to modesty, but therefore adapted to the corrupt taste of 
Persians; or as Hanway says of the paintings which he saw 
in another edifice here, “such as could please only a volup- 
*tuous Mahonmedan.” (Trav. Vol. bp. 294). Lnext visited 
the Sdheb-e-Zamdn (gly Col), a large structure different in 
its plan but equally (۰ decay ; and theuce went on 
to a more extensive building, situate among lofty chindrs or 
planes, cy presses and orange trees; and explored the recesses 
of its deserted apartments, to enter which had been the exclu~ 
sive privilege of one man; and even to look un which would 
once Lave cost any other man his life; for in this Ahurem ) (حرم‎ 
jhad resided the beautiful wives of ودرگ‎ Anaa’s. I atter- 
wards examined the ۸۵/۶۶ (خلوت)‎ or private chambers of 
that monarch, in an edifice falling io ruin, yet like those above 
noticed, exhibitwg through every part, abundant proofs of 
former magnificence. In the modern Chehl-sutén where 1 was: 
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lodged, some of the old paintings, neatly executed on tiles, 
which had ornamented the palace destroyed by fire, were still 
preserved in the pavement of door-ways and windows. Ac- 
cording to the report of my venerable conductor, several hewn 
stones of the water-works belonging to the Eméret-i chashmeh, 
had been brought at considerable expense from Asfrathan ; 
he said also, that one of the noblest trees, growing in Usese 
gardens, owed its origin to a shoot or seed, sent either from 
Harangkistan ov Hindustén({ Europe or India) to Sua‘ زو ما۸‎ 
this was not inenuioned until I had mounted my horse, 
and it was too late to ascertain the particular kind of tree. 
Leaving these delightful gardens and their princely ruins, 
we proceeded to the unfinished villa of Sefi-dbdd, alveaty ¢ 
lineated in Plate و نا‎ which shows its exalted situation, on 
a mountain finely wooded in some places, and in others 
covered with grass beautifully verdant. Ii was abouta mile 
from the Chehi-sutén, and very little out of our way towards 
Farrahh-dbad, which we proposed to be the manzel of this day. 
The former villa was wost probably that noticed by Hane 
way, and described by an earlier traveller, Sir Tiomas Uer- 
bert, as having been denominated after its founder, Annas’); 
but since the embellishments and additions made by Su ۲ 
Sert, this monarch’s name has been attached to it, although 
the present edifice, (of the Kuléh Furangki class, described in 
p. 20, and inVol. ۲۲۰ p.2), has been recently erected on the plat- 
form and Jower walls of the older building. For the trouble of 
ascending several flights of steps, we were amply recoinpensed. 
by a glorious prospect of the Caspian sea,which was, probably, 
six or eight miles distant; but from such an elevation appeared 
much nearer. Here a bay was formed by arms of the main 
land, widely extended, and seemingly, but as my guide 
declared, not really, insulated. Of many buildings that 
formerly crowned the summit of this hill and contributed 
to the delights of Anuna’s’s or SrF2’s vi 


























there now re-‏ و 
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At some distance from this, on an eminence, is 3 small buit‏ “ رم 
be intended for an obvervatory.‏ 10“ 
“country, and the Caspian sea, &c," (Hanway’s Travels,‏ 
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jored with game of several sorts,” (Herbert's Travels, third edit. 1645, p. 184). 
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mained only part of the bath and one end of the aqueduct, 
by نفد‎ of wineh water bad been most ingeniously con- 
veyed upwards fram a celebrated spring in the neighbouring 
Mouvlam to a considerable beight; this aqueduct was of the 
انز‎ in Persian architecture styled Shuter gulu (38 (شتر‎ or 
“Camel’s Throat;” having sketched the form of is remains 
(as in Piate LXXT1), [ visiied the hammdm ov bath, where 
Mmanv painted ules removed trom the chief palace lay neg- 
jected on the floor; some still pertect, but a much greater 
pumber irreparably broken. 


We descended from the eminence of Sefi-dbid, went on 
nearly a mile, aud passed the 1: eh-i-Zirvdn زیروان)‎ 09), « village 
dependent on Ashraf; and svon atter entered ure sangad (Shim) 
or forest, through which, with much difficulty we forced our 
way, being often obliged, by stumps and branches of trees, 
to quit the rugged and narrow path, and ride in marshy grounds 
where soinetimes our horses sunk in water to the saddle-girths, 
We had a-ivanced between five and six miles, when a well- 
dressed chief at the head of twenty borsemen, armed with 
muskets aud spears, reccived us very cercmoniously. This 
chief was میک مک‎ Arona’n (کریم خان آفغان)‎ : he escorted 
us to his own village, called from its situavbon on a tumular 
piece of ground, Aard-Tapeh, or Tepeh (ag \), the * Black 
© billoc ’ distant irom Ashraf about seven mules, and in the 
nidst of an extensive level tract, ef which the suriace was 
now covered with water and moist clay to the depth of ten or 
twelve inches, but in su er formed a rich and very fertile 
plain. Rising above this, the Vapeh or ‘« mount” appeared. 
like an island, barely large enough to contain the houses that 
stood upon it; all sight structures of wood, reeds and straw, 
except one emdret, a mason-work edifice (of brick) which had 
been erected tor the king's accommodation when engaged 
on a hunting party. As the name of this place, although 
"'Purkish, may lave been the same, or partly the same, eigh- 
teen hundied years ago, I had entertained some hopes of 
being able, in this Tapek or Tepeh, to ascertain the position 
of Ta, یه‎ wtuch Strabo describes as the principal or royal city 
of :ی با‎ advantageously situate within a little distance 
of the sea, aud according to report fourteen hundred stadia., 
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from the Caspian straits(**). I thought it not impossible that 
the epithet Kara (black) might have been more recently pre- 
fixed; or that the Greek transcribers might have omitted it; 
thus Carta mentioned also in the same passage, as the name 
of another town in this province, appears to want the Zadra 
or Zeudra placed betore it by Arrian(®). But I could not dis- 
cover on the * Black Mount” any ruins favouring its claim 
either to antiquity or importance. In the time of Strabo, 
however, the houses of this country were inost probably con- 
structed of very perishable materials, as in the tenth century 
after, when Fun دام تاد‎ travelled, and as they are now, in 
the nineteeuth(). Ou our approach to this extraordinary 
village, 1 sketched it as in Plate LX XII, and having break- 
fasted at the king’s hanting-lodge, proceeded two miles when 
we crossed a river of such depth that those who rode on small 
hhorses were carried down the stream for many yards; and the 
legs of every nan were wetted above his boot-tops. In con- 
sequence of instructions sent the day befure by ny mehmdn- 
dar, three or four branches of trees had been laid here so as 
to form a kind of bridge; butbit yielded to the two first mules 
that were forced half-way over, and they fell مایا‎ the water, 
with aman who drove them. We purchased fish apparently 
of the salmon kind, which sume boys had just taken in one of 
their nets or baskets ; all the adjacent morass was covered with 
snipes, wild ducks, gulls, and other birds. At the fifteenth 














Among the chief cities be enumerates Tadafipéen, cas Zapapiars cas Kopra, and‏ رس 
مود روما rae sahdrens‏ ریت قوس o pact‏ وک inmediately adds, car ro Pacaoy‏ 


Suxew rov Kacwwy xudwy sradious xiAiovs rerpaxogiovs. Strab. Geogr. Lib. Al, 





See Arrian, (Lib, ITI.) before quoted p. 266. “See also M. Barbié du Bocage‏ رم 
(Anulyse de ia carte, &c. subjoined to Ste. Croix’s Examen Cri des t1istoriens‏ 
d’ Alexandre (de edit.) p. B19 3 ution dune ville de Carfa dans l’Hyt-‏ 
canie qui doit etre la mame que Zexdra-Carta” 11 is well known that Carta, softened‏ ۰ 
by the Persians into Garda and Gard, sigaified a city or town; and oceurs i‏ 
tiplicity of i ; generally the name of some illustrious‏ 


















suspect ihe omission of Zadra, Zeudra, or some other word; (See p. 247, note). The 
learued Freuch geographer above quoted, (Analyse de la Curte, &c. p. 819) ackvowe 


ledging the uncertainty attending Tape, supposes that Amol muy be the place which 
bow represents it. 


(@) See the printed “« Oriental Geography of Enn Haux At,” and the corresponding 
pasoage in the manuscript, ) Sur al beldén) quoted in p. 255. 
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mile (from Ashraf) we crossed, under similar circumstances, 
another river equally deep, then rode on the Kheydébdn or 
paved causeway of Sua’ AbBa’s, but quitted it soon for the 
intricate jangaé path, until, about the twentieth mile, accord- 
ing to my best calculation, we passed an old brick-built tower 
or burge (<p), called Sepid-ddr-e-bun “ the root or stump of 
**the poplar tree’(**); where, emerging from the thick forest, 
we suddenly found ourselves within fifty yards of the very sea; 
the intermediate space being a sinooth expanse of sand so fine 
that after the difficult roads which we bad just lett, this shore 
seemed like the softest carpet(?®). So many peculiarities in 
colour, taste aud other circumstances, have been attributed 
to this sea by various writers, classical and orienta), that 1 had 
long been desirous of visiting it. My first observations na- 
turally were made on its distant appearance; viewed from the 
hill at Alidbdd (see p. 250), it resembled any other sea; but 
standing near its waves, I icied that they looked more 
brown than the waters of the Auantick or Indian ocean, or of 
the Persian gulf; this colour was evidently caused by the 
admixture of fine sand; each wave asit approached the shore 


وه و و وم مج جمو وج موم ج مج موم ممجم و وم رو موم ووموه موم موه 


yt Burhén ۵‏ رد 
siguilies in tts primary @ tree: cin the same‏ 
ent Dictionar, Kraceful im its shape and well propor-‏ 
pued, with leaves gro ۱۱ ۱ pleasing manner, and it is one of the seven kinds of‏ 
«bid or willow; st does uot yield fruit or sny other product; and itis said thut between‏ 
“this and the date tree, such wn antipathy cxists that it will not become green, uur‏ 
flourish in the same place.”‏ + 
سپیددارسدرختي است بسیارخوش قد و eed‏ وموزن و خوش بک و از جمله 
شنت پیدست میره و ثمر ندارد و SS‏ میان این درخت و نعل خرما *نخالست 
است و در یک مکان سبز نشود 
Sefidd i‏ سفیدار Sepidér and‏ سییدار also written‏ 3 
white tree” or “poplai‏ « 
according to HAMDALLAD in that chapter of his Nozhat al Colub which‏ رعشام isham‏ 
relates tu wees not bearing fruit. (See Vol. I. p.43, note 57).‏ 















according to the Farhan,‏ ردار The word dir‏ سپید دار 
vat we fia eepid-dér thus expl‏ : 





















Asit would interrupt considerably this narrative of my journey, I shall place in‏ رم 
the Appendix what was originally designed for insertion here, # section of chapter‏ 
relating peculiarly to the great ‘Caspian Lukes” for so our Milton, (Par Reg. Itt,‏ 
calls this extraordinary sea, and such Herodotus knew it to be;” H’Se Kasmg‏ )271 
Sadkacea. (Lib 1.203). Iu that sec-‏ ومع Saracen cori ex’ ewurns ov sup peoryousa rq‏ 
tion en original map of the Caspuit sea furnished by a very ancient aud vatuable Persian‏ 
manuscript, will enable me to form a kind of “ Periplus,” which it is my inteution te‏ 
illustrate with extracts from the works of Eastera authors.‏ 
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seemed white from froth; this it deposited on the beach and 
retired apparently loaded with the sand which it had set in 
motion. L could not perceive, even when on its brink, that 
marine or saline smell which so sensibly indicates the ovean 
ata considerable distance. ‘That the Caspian sea wanted this 
smell was often remarked, as we advanced towards it, by my 
servant IsmaaiL, whose life had been chiefly past on the shore 
of the Persian Gulf. The only shetls which rewarded our 
search along the strand, so nearly resembled the common 
English cockle-shells that I should have hesitated to offer the 
engraved representation of two, (from twenty or thirty now 
before me) had not an ingenious conchalogist pronounced 
them worthy of delineation. They appear in Misc. Pi. fig. 27, 
of the real size. No person with whom I conversed on the 
subject of these shells, had ever happened to sce میرن‎ con- 
taining the fish; we examined hundreds and all were empty (*). 
Among the wonders formerly attributed to this lake, were 
serpents of enormous magnitude(*>); that such existed at any 
period, may weil be doubted; for, although one Persian 
declared to ne that he bad heard froin another, many sur- 
prising stories of snakes, vaguely described as two or three 
gaz long (eight or twelve feet), and thick as the calf of a 
inan’s Jeg, which had often shown themselves in this sea neat 
Asterdbdd, yet the Armeniaus and others who had navigated 
itinevery direction did not recount any marvellous anecdote 
on this subject ; neither docs Gmelin, nor Pallas enuinerate 
any remarkable creatures of the snake or serpent kind among 
the natural productions of the Caspian Jake; they found, how- 
ever, like othcr travellers who had visited the bordering 
provinces of Gildén and Mdzenderdn during summer, that 






















Ad edit. p 1965 
eutain an nom= 
pquillage-,” 3 Paltas also mentions 
es Peignes,” found in the Caspian Sea, (Hist. des Decouv. faites 

eeurs, &e Tom Hp 56 and 191, Berne, 1779. oct.) Beil 
by Russian side, asf on the Persian, “no shellfish except a 





pat divers savans Vo: 
{of Antermony) saw 
“kind of cockle, the shells of which are very pretty.” Travels fram St. Peterslurah, &c. 














Vol. I, p, 63, (Edinb. 1788, oct.) See siso Hist. des Decenv. Tome Hl, p. 77, for 
names of some shells found in the Caspian by Gmelin aud Pallas. 


(*) Mare Caspium dulcius ceteris ingentis magnitudinis serpentes alit, Q. Curt. vi. 4, 
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snakes were very numerous on the coast(); and a passage 
in the Appendix, quoted from the great Persian geogra- 
pher He MBDALLAH, mentions the Jerirch-i-mdrén-bi-saher 
Cam ol se), or ‘Island of Serpents without venom.” 


The beach has been already described as composed of fine 
sand, over which we rode as ona carpet. It yielded neither 
pebbles, nor, ] may » stones of any kind, for the few that 
Jay on its surface appeared to have been thrown, or brought 
as ballast for boats, from the wooded grounds adjoining. We 
sought also in vain for sea-weed ; with which and Caspian 
shells, 1 was willing to enrich the cabinet of a friend in ‘Bue 
rope. Buton the subject of shells and sea-weeds, of the wat 
and its dark colour; and the want of smell in this great lake, 
the reader must recollect that my observations were confined 
to an inconsiderable portion of the southern coast; which, 

erhaps, differs in some respects from the parts distant any 
Randed miles. ‘There is, however, one circumstance of tlis 
sea, which has been remarked, I believe, in every dircction; 
this is the freshness of its water ncar the shore. Strabo, on 
the authority of Polycletus, mentions that it was sweetish ; 
Curtius describes it as sweeter than other seas; and that Alex- 
ander found it so, we learn from Pliny; his copyist, Solinus ; 
and from Plutarcli(*’). Its partial freshness is noticed by Enw 
Havuxat,and by European travellers). Iwas extremely de- 

















“) J when we came near the sea we were no less troubled with snukes ; for if so. 
“be we left the ruad, and rid throuzh the zreeu pastures, then they would wind about 
«our horses! legs without other tee ting, and serving to persuade us into 
the common path again 's Travels, p_ 182, (third edit. 1665). See 
aw p. 193. Nos voyaxears ne croseut pas surtout qu'il y ait um poys duns Vunivers 

plus infect? de crapauds, de 2 de lezards, de sérpens, &e. que le Ghilun et 
whe Slasundeaan” Uistdes Decouy. &e. Tome IL, p. 438. 






























Yroyhinv‏ رن 
duicior sit quam cetera miria " Qui‏ « 
*dulcem esse et Alexander magaus prodidi talem perlatum Ponpeio,‏ 
ات «junta res gerents Wilridstica beito, way dube‏ 
wYicto wiles (Pin Nat. Mink Lib, vi 29(۲ ۳ Ease in Asinties plata dulce‏ 
Mexandro Maxao probatum est, mox Pompei Maze ely Mithricts sicut‏ 4 
commisito ejus Varro tradit, ipsis haustibus perichitars voluit, [4 eveuire pr‏ © 
dunt é numero fluminun quorum t ibi confdit, ut aatur.m maris vert‏ 
Soiiu. Puiyhist. cap. XIX. Davebrepor a2 Ans Saddrrye.” Paut. in Alexandro.‏ 
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See Ew Haugan ‘from the MS. Sér af beldén) quoted in the Appendix,‏ رهم 
تک (Article on Caspian Sea), also Jenhiuson, Orcarius, Pere avril, Le Brun,‏ 
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sirous of ascertaining this point, and immediately on my arrival 
atthe sea trom Ashraf, lost not a momentin gratifying at once 
my curiosity on this subject, and my thirst after a fatiguing 
ride. The water was so slightly brackish that it affurded me 
a draught, not by any means unpleasant; thinking, however, 
that thirst had probably recommended its flavour on this first 
trial, 1 tasted and found it the same, not only soon after, but 
several times during my journey of two days along the shore, 
Among the ancient writers and European travellers (Pliny, 
Solinus, Olearius, &c.) who notice this freshness, soine bave 
ascribed it, and without doubt, most justly, to the numerous 
rivers that flow into the sea, each for a certain distance accord- 
ing to its size or force, resisting an umon with the salt water; 
but this invariably predominates, and in some places within 
one mile of the shore, in others within two or three miles; 
where, as AGNatu’s and Mosr’, Armenian traders, whom I 
shall have occasion to mention, and several Persians who had 
often navigated it, assured me, the Caspian ‘is as salt as our 
“< great ocean’(*). They further said, that between Mashehd- 
مک‎ and Langarfd, (a space of ninety or perhaps an hundred 
miles) above three hundred rivers of various sizes, contributed 
to fill this extraordinary lake; and a Persian declared it a 
matter well known, that they exactly equalled in number the 
days of the year. ‘This report, although probably much ex- 
aggerated, must be founded on the actual and wonderful mul- 
tiplicity of streams; and is, in some measure, confirmed by 
Olearius, a writer of undoubted credit, in the account of his 
own journey along a part of the South Western coast(™); and 
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use the words of Anthony Jenkinson ; ‘This sea is fresh water in many places,‏ 1 رم 
«and in other plices as salt ay iur erent ocean.” Hablyit's C Vv‏ 
the * water is nei‏ 


lel Kilan, (for 
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“in the sea itself the water is ay <alt as any other that ever ۲ could ta-te Voyages 
and Travels of the Ambassadors, &c. English Translatiun, Lond. 1662, p. 192. 


“But whut on the other side is much to he wondered at, is that though so great‏ رم 
“ta uumber of rivers incessantly pay the tribute of their waters into it, vet can it not‏ 
be said what becomes thereof. We at first could hardly be induced to believe what‏ ** 
«was toid us concerning all those rivers; but wheu at our return out of Persia, between‏ 
Rescht and Schamachy, which was twenty duies journey, we took notice that we had‏ *“ 
نهد 10 crossed above fourscore, creat and smail rivers, we made no difficulty then‏ = 
quieace in the relations we bad before received thereof.” Ambass. Trav. p. 191.‏ « 
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still more strongly by the testimony of M. Gmelin, the cele- 
brated Russian naturalist(*). A gradual rise in this sea has 
been frequently noticed ; not partial, as in the Mediterranean 
and other branches connected with the ocean, where the water 
encroaches on the land at one side and recedes from it on the 
other; but general, as we learn from a Persian geographer 
quoted in the Appendix, the Russian observations(™) and the 
testimony of English navigators(*). This rise, however, 
seems so inadequate to the vast and constant influx of’ rivers, 
that it is found difficult to account, why the Caspian sea has 
not long since overflowed its basin, or risen to a much higher 
degree. “This,” says the Baron de Ste. Croix, وی‎ be ex- 
> plained on the principles of evaporation, which carries off 
۰ و‎ quantity of water equal to that admitted”(“); aud he cites 
the opinion of Dr. Hatley, and Perry’s calculation of the 
water which this sea may be supposed to receive every usinute 
from the river Wolga(“); after all, he acknowledges his own 
belief “ that the Caspian sea is a reservoir of which the waters 
“go to form the sources of those rivers that issue from the 
« mountains of Cashmér’'(“); thus corroborating, although he 
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In the space of about eight miles, on the way between Resht and Amul +‏ ری 
counted, be says, two hundred and fifty rivers, runniug iuto the sea, many exceedingly‏ 
broad and deep, which render the passage across at come times impracticable for weeks.‏ 
together, and others of them torrents almost dry in summer, but liuble to excessi‏ 
floods. "Ou conipte deux cens cinquante rivieres erandes et petites qui vont se jetter‏ 
“duns cette méme mer, sar le chemin de Rudszar x Masanderan (be travelled in 1771)‏ 
‘et rendent souvent iat :« dif Ub est vrai que l'on comprend‏ 
"dans le nombre beaucoup de torrens ٩ sec pendant Ite, qu'on‏ 
‘am peine. & trouver quelque trace de puchure; mais il y en a d'autres‏ 
“d'une largeur et d’une profondeur considerable qui se gonflent telientent au printems‏ 
“de meme que tons ces petits turrens, que les routes en sont quelque fuis imp: ables‏ 
semaines entieres” See the account of M. Gmelin’s travels, published in the‏ سمل > 
“Bi ire des Decouvertes faites pur divers savans Voyageurs,” &c. oct. Berne, 1779,‏ 
Tome I. p. 443:‏ 


Mentioned by Hanway, (See his Travels, &c. Vol. I. ch, XXIV. p. 156).‏ رن 
Capt. Woodroofe, Hanway, &ec. Hanway’s Travels, Vol. 1. cb. ۷۰‏ رم 
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Alex. ade edit. p 704, 





(“) “Ce phénoméne peut s'expliquer par l’evaporati 
fad da egaled celle que وهی مس‎ ‘Seam. ‘Grace des His, 


Philosophical Transactions, 1687; State of Russia, &c.‏ رم 
“Au reste, je crois que la Mer Caspienne est un reservoir dont les eaus yont‏ رن 


* former les sources des fcaves qui sortent des montagaes du Cachemire-” Ease. 
Crit, (de, edit.) p. 704, 
ao 
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but partially quotes, the opinion long before expressed by 
Olearius(*). 


From that spot near the ruined tower (mentioned in p. 
277) where I had alighted to taste the sea-water, we rode 
most pleasantly on the soft sand four or five miles, the trees 
of a thick jangal being on our left within fifty yards, and the 
waves, on our right, gently curling every minute about the 
horses feet; during these four or five miles we crossed as many 
rivers; some of which, very broad and deep, ۱۲ was not reck- 
oned safe to enter on horseback without a guide; and from 
delays in procuring one and various difficulties in passing 
over, the evening became extremely dark before we had 
quitted the sca side and turned towards the left into an intri- 
cate forest path. Here Sueri’y Kuan caused lighted can- 
dles to be carried before at length we reached the river 
Tejin (or Teineh), over which we were ferried in a large سا‎ 
bottomed boat; and I was immediately conducted to a 

acious and magnificent tent; this the worthy Vazir, تم‎ 

raza’, had sent for my accommodation from Sdré; it was 
pitched within a few yards of the river (here very large, muddy 
and full of fish), and not much farther from the royal palace 
of Farahh-dbdd (\\ ررض‎ now falling todecay. Of this day’s 
journey, the greater part had been so fatiguing and disagrce- 
able, that 1 perhaps over-rated the distance; it seemed to me, 
however, twenty-six or twenty-seven miles; but Sir ‘Thomas 
Herbert, or the printer of his book, must have omitted the 
important word twenty, when he informs us that Farahh-dudd is 
Jive miles from Ashraf(“). My statement will much better 
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Besides the mists which are very frequent there, and consequently consume 

art thereof, the rest is returned by secret channels to the sources of tbe 
fountains and rivers, according to the wise man’s saying > that all rivers come out 
* of the sea and return thither again.” Travels of the Ambassadors, Eng. edil 
.و‎ 101. Of this passage, aotwitstanding the coiacidence of opinions respecting the 
sourece, M. de Ste, Croix aliudes only to the first part; “Olearins pretend que lex 


**enux de cette mer sont pompées par besucoup de brouillards.” Examen C! 
&c, (Qe edit.) p. 704, note. 























Farrabaut, the Hyrcan metropolis, but five miles west removed thence, where‏ ۰۰ رم 
the seat royal in thut countrey has becn kept for some generations.” The first‏ 
stnight after we ieft Asharaff we lodged in Frrrabant, which is five miles from‏ 
Ashargff.” Herb. Trav. pp. 183, 193, (3d. edit. 1865). Perlaps he wrote five leagues,‏ «“ 
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correspond to Pietro della Valle’s account; for in travelling 
between these places, even ata season when the marshes were 
becoming dry and the road was already excellent, he employed 
ail the day, except two hours, from an early tiwe of morning 
until the sun had nearly set(®); and the distance, he tells us, 
was “about six leagues”(”°); which if he meant the Persian 
leagues or farsangs (as in other passages), would amount to 
nearly two and twenty miles{”). Our general course had 
fluctuated between west-north-west and west. 


Although the best spot of ground had been chosen for my 
tent, yet its extreme dampness was alinost immediately per- 
ceptible through the straw and a new carpet that covered the- 
floor; there, however, I passed the night without any incon- 
venience or unpleasant consequence; and on the fourth rose 
hefore six o’clock, being desirous of visiting the palace culled 
Jchin-nemdé, und various remains of otheredifices which bad ren- 
dered £arahh-dbad an object of admiration in the seventeenth 
century. ‘That valuable MS. history of the Abbasides, entitled 
rikh-Auhan-Avdi describes the building of this city before 
the foundation of Ashraf; yet enumerates both circumstances 
as events of nearly the same period; the Muhaumedan year 
1021, or of the Christian era 1612; after a preamble which 
serves rather to display the beauties of tlorid language than to 
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Escraf, luego lontano da Ferhalad intorno a sei leghe " ib. ۵ 248.‏ رم 


] he reckons “four leagues of road,” quatro leghe di strada, from Sar 
Aabad ; this the Persians at present always compute to be fou fa th 
nuscript Térikh Aulum A'rdi, hereafter quoted, we find it sv describe 
wim of Sa’pnx Is PAHANS, who iuforms us that goo آیاد از مازندران اچهافرسخي‎ 
“Farah ébdd ivatown of Mézenderén four farsungs distant from Sdr;” aud be adds that 
(from the Fortunate Tales) its longitude is جح‎ and lutitude (from the equi. 

noctial fine) لو يي‎ 36-10. Notwithstanding the respectable aviho: st cited, for 
the distance Leeween Séré and Ferahabdéd, ] am inciived to think it اه‎ le gud و‎ balf 
or two miles wore, The Persians both in conversation and in books, compute by round 
mumbers, and scarcely ever condescend to notice quarters or cven halves of farsan 
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communicate interesting particulars, we learn that Sua’ 
AxbBa’s “cast the anchor of residence in that spot resembling 
**the enchanted garden of Irem; Farahh-&b4d, situate on the 
«shore of the sea of Khozar, and hitherto denominated Tdhén, 
«through which flows a greut river bearing the name of و‎ 
“neh-rid.” On the bank oftthis, the king caused lofty and 
splendid mansions to be constructed ; > and as his mind was 
«always occupied, whilst he resided here, in promoting mirth, 
**the place which afforded him so much delight was called 
> Farahh-dbdd, or the Seat of Pleasure; and every year he im- 
** proved and augmented the gardens and edifices, and built 
** market-places, and baths, and masjeds or mosqes, and cara- 
> vdnseras, all of which he prosperously finished; and between 
“this city and Sdri a distance of tour farsangs, he laid the 
«foundation of a kheydbdén or causeway; and on account of 
“ihe frequent rain, and abundance of clay and mud for 
*‘which the places bordering on the sea coast in this pro- 
“vince (Dadar al marz or Mdzenderdn, Gildn, &c.) are so pecue 
*‘liarly remarkable, the causeway was rendered permanentby a 
“firm pavement ofstone.” I omit several fines to notice the 
consequence of Sua’n Apnpa‘s’s improvements; “at no 
*¢former time,” says the historian, ‘had camels been seen 
“in this country, going and coming; such were the difficul- 
“*ties and inequalities of the roads, and so numerous were 
۰ the thickets and forests; nor had the inhabitants ever beheld 
«the form of those creatures; but now (A. 1. 1616) camels, 
“string after string, are by night and day passing along 
“these roads’(*). ‘The same author informs us that when 
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(۲۳) در خط ارم بنیاد pr‏ اباد که در ساحل درباي خزر واقع و قبل از این بطاهان 
موسوم بود لنکر اقامت انداختهرودخانه عظيمي موسوم به تعینه رود--و چون 
در مدت انامست هميشه فرح و سرور در خاطر نزدیی و دور انزایش داشمت oh‏ خط 
فرح Lie‏ بغرح اباد موسوم کردانیدند و هر سال در باغات و عمارات افزوده بازارکاه 
و حمامات و مساحد و کارو تسراها Uy‏ نموه باتمام آن موی کشتند و از بلده مخکور 
6 خط ماري که چهار فردخست خياباني ob‏ انداحته phy‏ کثرت Spb‏ و کل و 
اي که از خواص ache!‏ دریا US‏ #خصیص ولایات دارالمرزسستب حیابارن مذکورر! منک 
ene‏ مرار داد حت و در ge‏ زمان aly‏ دارامرز از Gas‏ طرق و ناحمواري شوایع د 
اباوهي بیشه و جنکل BS‏ "امد و ot‏ تنموده--آلیوم از آي شوارع PME‏ 
عبانروز دررنتارند 
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Apsa’s had fixed his court at Farahhdébdd, the chief‏ وه 
officers and nobles of the empire immediately erected houses‏ 
in its vicinity ; and so early as the year 1618 it had already‏ 
equalied in compass or perhaps exceeded, according to the‏ 
opinion of Pietro delia Valle. a most competent judge, the‏ 
cities of Rome or Constantinaple(?>). It was probably well‏ 
peopled also at that time, for the king when inducements of‏ 
advuntageous establishments failed to attract, never hesitated‏ 
to crowd a newly founded city with inhabitants, by forcibly‏ 
removing hundreds of families trom distant provinces; thus, says‏ 
Herbert, (Trav. p. 183, ed. 1665), “this monarch wherever he‏ 
“stays long, makes cities uf small villages.” When thatingeni-‏ 
‘ous traveller visited Farahhdbdd (in 1627) the town contained‏ 
about three thousand families, (ib. p. 194); from the highest‏ 
part, however, of the palace, I could not discern much above‏ 
three hundred houses, or rather hovels; and these were of wood‏ 
thatched with straw, and situate near the river among gar-‏ 
dens and trees, by which others may have been concealed‏ 
from view. Of the royal habitation I examined and deline-~‏ 
ated (as in Plate LX 1( the principal eméret or edifice called‏ 
Jehan numd. Although in a state of ruin, this bears evident‏ 
marks of former splendour; the fine baths and some of its‏ 
apartments might be repaired, even now, at a trifling expense:‏ 
on the richly Varnished walls of two or three chambers, not-‏ 
withstanding the effects of smoke and dirt, there still remained‏ 
vestiges of several portraits, and of those pictures so justly‏ 
and so quaintly reprobated by Herbert for the scandalous‏ 
indecency of their subjects(”*). Adjacent to this palace were‏ 
the édézérs, or rows of shops, now cumplctely abandoned ;‏ 
extensive brick buildings of excellent architecture, forming‏ 
a noble square in some respects resembling the Meiddn ۶‏ 
Cépi at Isfahdn. I ext explored the Caravanserd, the Ma-‏ 
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cireuito che abbraccia la citta e grandissimo, come quel di Roma o di Con-‏ 0“ رم 
stantinopoli > forse pid.” But the houses of this tows, he adds, were al! structures‏ « 
of céh git (JS 0S) terra e pegtia, clay mixed with straw. The Casa Reale or royat‏ 
palace was the ouly edifice of brick; but uot then finished (1618), ma non ancor finila,‏ 
‘Viaggi, Lettera 4 da Ferbabad.‏ 


In the third edition of luis Travels (printed 1665), p. 194; and still more quaintly‏ وم 
in one of the former editions.‏ 
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drasseh or college, the Masjed or mosque, the Dédr al Sheffé 
(دارالهفا)‎ or Tabib Khanch خانه)‎ — +), a kind of infirmary ; all 
handsome structures now deserted, yet so litle impaired that 
they might easily be restored to their original state. Ateight 
o’clock we set out, and following in a N. ۷۷۰ direction, the 
rivers winding course along its left bank for about one mile 
and a half, arrived at the sea. We then turned towards the 
W.S,W. Two Russian vessels lay at anchor nearly a league 
from the coast; they were small, but each two-masted : we 
met the captain of one, with four or five of his mea coming 
up the river in a boat, to purchase meat and bread at the 
market of Farahhdbdd; he paid us the compliment of taking 
off his hat us we passed by, and his companions did the same, 
1 learned that although the vessels belonged to Russians the 
crew were composed of Armenians ; and notwithstanding the 
war, a commercial intercourse was allowed between Astrakhan 
and the Persian sea-ports. ‘This captain, named Acnatu’s, 
had traded here for many years. We procecded along the 
hendr-i-derydi (کنار دربای)‎ or sca shore, riding on the fine soft 
sand, until wetted through all our clothes by heavy rain, we 
halted, at the sixth or seventh mile, and tuok shelter in the 
thatched hut of some poor fishermen, whose Jittle xaw (ناو)‎ 
or canoe was drawn up on the beach; their nets extending far 
out in the water, fastened with ropes to stakes driven at cer- 
tain intervals into the bottom, and supported between the 
stakes by floats on the surface. They had just taken some 
lish of three or four different kinds, but chiefly what they 
called mdhi sefid (ماهی سفید)‎ “ white fish ;? which seemed most 
abundant, and was fouhd in all the great rivers of this country 
near the sea; for several days it had furnished the principal 
dish of my dinners and often of my breakfasts. We had 
scarcely alighted at the hut when the hospitable proprietors. 
heaped fresh wood on their fire, and with dexterity peculiar 
to persons of their vocation, seizing a fish almost three feet 
long, and stil! palpitating with lile, instantly split it into two 
parts, and having rubbed these well over with salt and pinned 
them, with skewers of reed, to a stick nearly equal in thickness 
to a man’s wrist, held this close io the brisk fire, and soon 
toasted thoroughly the méhé sefid, which thus simply cooked, 
I much preferred to pilaws of fowl and lamb, brought by my 
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servants from the last manzel ; these, however, proved a most’ 
welcome and extraordinary luxury to our hosts. As the rain 
increased we thought all farther precaution against wet unne- 
cessary; and mounted our horses during a severe shower, 
but remained some minutes to see the fishermen embark in 
their canoe, which was hollowed out of a large tree, and about 
twelve feet long. and fitteen or sixteen inches wide; as they 
paddled on towards their nets, although the sca to a consi- 
derable distance is but a few feet deep, the waves which beat 
violently against the shore, lifted them up and down and 
sometimes for a moment almost concealed them totally from 
our view. Some of my party who had never seen a boat 
until the day before, were exceedingly alarmed and repeat- 
edly exclaimning Yé Ali! ۲6 Ali! «(یا علي)‎ called on that holy 
personage to assist the fishermen. ~We continued our courss 
on the sand until stopped by the 567 réd (سیاء رود)‎ or “ black 
tiver;” which it was here necessary to cross at the very mouth; 
a circumstance not effected without much difficulty and some 
danger; for having waited above an hour in vain, fora sloop 
which we expected to find ready, in consequence of previous 
orders sent to Mashehdi sar; Surrir Kira’n, Muca’ Aspa’s 
and I, crossed the river on horseback, altbough the sea often 
struck us with such-force as nearly to lift us from the saddles. 
Soon after we had crossed, the sloop arrived from Mashehd-i- 
sar, and at the same time some little canoes came down the 
Sidh rad; on these the baggage was placed ; none of them 
exceeded twenty inches in breadth, and it required consider- 
able steadiness, patience and activity, to convey in cach a 
single mule-load without oversetting; onc man kept the bag- 
bage firm while another paddled and held a rope to which 
was attached the first horse or mule; to the tail of this was 
fastened another; and thus a string of five or six swam after 
the canoe, their heads just appearing above the water; many 
moules, however,wentacross voluntarily, following quictly their 
old companions, and landing exactly on the spot where these 
had emerged from the river. Between two and thice hours 
were consumed in the operations here ; during which time I 
gratified my curiosity by going on board the sloop aud sail- 
ing in it about half a mile; I then returned to the shore in 
one of those canoes before-meationed: the sloop was a small 
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vessel (of perhaps five and twenty or thirty tons); appeared 
jil-built and clumsy, and sailed badly; each side was defended 
and heightened two or three feet abuve the gunwale, by thick 
bundles of reeds. Here,at the mouth of the Sich rad, although 
there was but little wind, the Caspian waves produced a loud, 
hollow, thundering sound ; they looked white with foam as 
they advanced, and brown with sand as they retreated. 
From this spot Farahh-dbdd was reckoned distant two farsangs; 
and we proceeded two more to the mouth of the Télér, across 
which we were carried in canoes, the mules and horses switm- 
ming after us; this river was very broad and deep, and with boat- 
men less skilful or experienced than those who managed the 
canoes, our passage would have been exceedingly dangerous. 
From an adjoining village situate on the 1414, this ferry is 
denominated Chapacur rid ,(چپگررود)‎ as the name was written by 
Suenir Kiua’n. It is the Chacoporo which Herbert places a 
little nearer to Farahh dbdd than either the local computation 
or mine(”). At one farsang beyond this, we crossed in like 
manner the Mir e 7۵4 ری‎ a+), and leaving the baggage to be sent 
on at leisure, quitted the sandy beach on which we had hitherto 
ridden, and proceeded through fields and jangals (nearly pay- 
allel, however, with the line of sea coast) untill we arrived at 
the noble river Bahdul, and soon after, among clusters of trees, 
wediscerned the Gumbed or Lmamzddeh’s'Toub at our halting- 
place Mashehd-i-sar; near which we were received by the 
chief, ۱1: "مضه‎ Hassan «(میرزا حسی)‎ with several of the inhabi- 
tants, who conducted ne to an excellent house. Here 1 

ladly ended the journey of this day, which had been per- 
ormed during incessant rain. From the last ferry (of Mir-e- 
rid) to Mashehd-i-sar was computed a space of one farsang, 
so that with the distance alread y enuinerated,we had travelled 
about twenty-two or twenty-three miles, almost wholly in the 
direction ot West South West. Close to the house where I 


ج و و ج وه موم و و وم موم و موم موم و موه مه وه جممو وم مممموه و وم ومیمر 


() ۲۱۷۵ travelled along the sea-side and came the first night to Chaceporo, which 
= bout twelve English miles west from Ferrabaut. The way we rode wus close by 
he shore, ‘This town lies open to the sea, which beats oft so outrageously against 
her banks, that the inhubitants are oft put to charge in maintaining them. Here we 

moed over a fi iter that was about a stones cast over; one moneth ie the year 
مت‎ salt, as the intabitants told us, but aot the reason of it.” Herbert's Travels, p. 
298, third edit. 1065, 
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lodged, were many orange-trees loaded with fruit apparently 
Tipe; spring, indeed, seemed very forward in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place ; leaves mostly green ; innumerahic 
blossoms of various kinds, and flowers in abundance, ap- 
peaied on every side. My room was well turnished with 
mats and carpets, and warmed by means of a charcoal fire; 
as the baggage did not arrive for two hours atter we ۵ 
alighted, this served to dry my clothes of which not even the 
smallest part bad escaped a thorough wetting; all my com- 
panions were in a similar state, and many of them, especially 
Moura‘ Auba’s, felt for several days, the bad مت‎ of this 
expedition. From some loud couversation in the court, after 
our arrival, Mirza‘ Tlassan the principal householder of this 
town, seemed to have incurred the anger of ny Alehindudér,who 
accnsed him of neglect and inattention respecting the sloop 
which, according to instructions sent trom Larahkh-dbdd, he 
should have prepared for our accommodation at the sea side 
two or three hours sooner. What the Mirza’ said in bis de- 
fence I could not hear; but as he went away, my friends vented 
their indignation in words not merely directed against him, 
but, in the usual unjust manner, against the unoffending women 
of his family ; one prayed that bis favourite wite might have, 
for a secoud husband, an ass ; another wished that his wives, 
sons and daughters might be carricd off by the ferocious 
Turkomdns ; and a third dignified him with a title equally new 
and extraordinary, styling him the grand AKurmsdk Bashi 
باشي)‎ glu?) or chief of all Kurmsiks, a word which has been 
eXplamed in Vol. 11. p. 543. To Mi‘raa’ Hassan, however, 
I was indebted tor a present of two bottles containing very 
good wine, and one bottle of strong spirits resembling white 
brandy; this was called maské by the Persian servants, having 
been brought with the wine, as they said, fron: Moscow. 














Early on the fifth I walked about Mashehd-i-sar ; it is situ- 
ate near the sea, on the banks of a most delighttul and cun- 
siderable river, the Bakéul. To me the town, though not 
decorated with the remains of magnificent pulaces, seemed 
largerand in every other respect better than either Furahh-dbdd . 
or Ashrgf, for it comprised many good houses of brick, and 
@ great number well built of wood ; some, even the meanest, 
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were inclosed within neat fences of sugar-canes. In the river 
was asloop of about fifty tons, which several men were busily 
repairing. ‘Sugar forms an important article in the commerce 
of this place; Mi’rza’ Hassan sent some to me at breakfast; 
it was hquid as honey and brownish, but well flavoured. Of 
Afashehd-i-sar the name is modern, and I do not recollect sis 
occurrence in any geographical or historical manuserspt: it 
is here spelt in our letters, according to the general pronun- 
ciation ; and a Persian to whom ۱ bad applied درا(‎ its 
orthography, wrote سر‎ ad. Mashehd و‎ sary and intonned me 
that the town was so devominated from the saint’s or Lad 
هل فد‎ tomb, before mentioned ; as mashehed or meshela is uscd 
to express a spot rendered sacred by the wartyrdeim or the 
interment of personages held in religious vene moby the 
Muhanmedans. We commenced our morving’s rade at hait 
past cight o’clock, and traced the winding ver Bubtedt which 
ran on our right, in a contrary direction, through a country 
even now siniling and beautitul. Ai tivermles oo اما‎ a iew 
minutes to view the pleasant hamlet of Pazeviry so and sown 
after Hamzah Keldé sae), aname inplyiug the viitage ۱۸ 
zah; both these places bad goud bdzdrs. As wost piatsot the 
country from Furahh-dbad to Barfurish were under the super- 
intendance of M1 rz’a Reza’ the Fazir: his son, my Jeh- 
mandir, was received wheresoever we passed, by inundreds 
of the inhabitants with many congratulations and compli- 
anents. He led me to a handsome house which the Pazir 
had lately built; and here I was sunptuously feasted with an 
ample collation, and entertained with the vocal pertormance 
of a boy whose musical powers placed نا‎ above atl com- 
petitors in this country, remarkable for its uumerous and 
excellent singers ; his voice was indecd wondertully clcar and 
soft; and my ear being pertectly reconciled to the Persian 
style of singing, 1 was much delighted by his sweet and 
plaintive melody. From the Vazér’s house we went on. alter 
a halt of two hours, about one mile and a quaricr to Parse- 


rhsh (بارتروش)‎ or as itis commonly called Balfuitoh('®), passed 



































جح جات اج se‏ و و مج teccenccccn‏ و وج جوم موم وج مهو هجو و ون Merwe‏ 


۵ The name compounded of two words, bér (بار)‎ 
selling, apparently uiludes to the micreantile origiu‘of tl 





Toad, and forties (فروش)‎ 
place; yet 1 have Freie 
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through the long and crowded bdézar and proceeded a mile 
beyond the town, to a villa uot yet quite finished, which the 
Putuee designed for his summer residence; siluate in an 
istrict of the great river Bahbul, and denominated Buhr-al- 
Arem, or [rem(’); as we approached [sketched this beautiful 
spot, which had been originally peninsular, but rendered by 
artan island. (Sec Pl LX XH). The Prince’s new villa appears 
at. one estrenuty,with a magnificent cy press ; in the middle is 
sven an emdret or edifice crected by Sua’u ArBa’s, which was 
now almost in a state of ruin; and on the right a bridge con- 
structed of boards and beams, supported on piliars of brick, 
but without any rails or battlements; this connects the island 
with the main land,on the Barfurésh side. The gencral course 
of our day’s journey had been chiefly in a Southern dircetion, 








ای جع وه وج وج مو موم و موه وم موه من مور 





well informed Persian dectare that he consilered Bal-furish as the ast (اسل)‎ or 
original osthography ; and the vulgar pronunciation, it must be acknowledgea, tends 
te confirm his opimon: this pronunciation, bowever, may arise trom the perverse and 
coum: jun towards un interchange of the letters Lund Xt, already noticed in 
the course of these volumes, aud evineed by my Bishehri servant aud another stranger 
at our last stage Mashehd ésar, whick they persisted iv سای‎ Mashchd-i-sal, alvhough 
in this instance the mbsbitents hid not set them an example, aud the mature of their 
Iiistake had been repeatedly explained to them. 

















Aremor rem, a terrestrint paradise; this mame‏ ارم Bakr Cys) the sea or ocean;‏ رت 
is first meutione in the Koran, chap, Ixxsix. (see verse 6, Zand 8).‏ 
الم تر کیف فعل OSs‏ بعاد ارم ذات العماد التي لم Gist‏ مثلها في البلاده 
A passage differently transtated by those two learned orientulists, Maracei aud‏ 
former read ii No wadvertist‏ 














terpreting 
i, the people of ties, ude 
> lofty buildings, the like whereof hath not been erected in the land ” (Sale's Kora 
Vol. il, p. 494; Bath, 1795). From the notes of Maracei we may perecive that he 
adopts the explanation of an Arabian commentator respecting the words dledlt cot} 
« praditi col r « habentes columuas;” which he supposes to be used av ullusion 
to the gigautick stature of those Adeans or Adites, the people of Irem or Bi 
whilst Sale believes, with those whom he considers as beiter authority, that they relate 
to the paluce and gardens made in the deserts of ADEN Ly Sueppa’D, the son of AD, 
‘This opinion seems confirmed by the innumerable passages of Eaxtern writers, refering 
to that magnificent structure, with which they compare whatever is must beautiful, 
sumptuous or delightful, in architecture or landscape. A desczi of this cebebrated. 
spot, literall; ited from a rare Persian work, by Dr. Jonathan Scutt, has been 
published Uriental Collections,” (Vol. 111۰ No. i, دم‎ 32), and several ۰ 
Accounts equally wonderful are now before me; thut will cunvey, however, to the reader 
an idea sufficiently accurate of this fabulous paradise to which the Asiaticks se fre.- 
quently allude, . 
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but winded variously according to the inflexions of the river: 
it was not quite three farsangs from Mashehd i sarto Barfurdsh; 
and the Persians who seldom notice fractions in itinerary 
measurements, described the distance to be three light far- 
sangs, seh farsang-i-sabk(™*). We may compute it between 
nine and ten miles; during which space I observed a fuller 
population and a greater appearance of industry, opulence 
and comfort, than had been exhibited in any other part of 
the country for thirty miles ; the pasture fields were covered 
with fine verdure ; the other grounds highly cultivated ; the 
farm-bouses scattered on every side, were most neat and con.- 
modious buildings, each with a good garden and orangery ; 
there were numerous plantations of sugar-canes. ‘The ۸ 
(توت)‎ or mulberry-trecs also abounded here; and as their 
leaves serve to nourish the silk-worm, were styled by many, 
dirakht-i-dbreshim ابرشیم)‎ ways) or “the silk-tree.”” Of the 
Prince’s villa there was net any chamber in a finished state ; 
that assigued to inc wanted yet the wooden doors and glass 
windows, of which some carpenters were now preparing the 
frames ; but its floor was soon covered with a handsome car- 
pet; the hearth glowed with a charcoal fire; and having set up 
my little camp-bed, I resolved to halt during the sixth, in this 

arden of Trem or ‘*T'errestial Paradise ;”’ as some of the horses 

ad suffered from our journey on the fourth, and required 
rest; Mu’ia’ Apna’s, too, had felt strong sytnptous of rheu- 
matick fever, since our wetting on that day, and would have 
been unable to proceed before the seventh. J also wished to 
employ some hours in arranging and transcribing several 
notes hastily made on the rvad, since our departure from 
Séré; and jn fixing with ink or colours, the sketches hitherto 
only traced with a black-lead pencil. These tasks and an 
excursion to Bdrfurtsh 1 deferred as business tor the next 
day; and explored meanwhile the remains of Sua'u Anpba‘s’s 
old palace, and from the new building, in company with 
Suerir Kua‘n, shot wild ducks and other aquatic k birds 











جح جوی ODODE SSS‏ هه وه موی وی همم موم من هو جح هجوج 


*( فرسنگ سیگ‎ de. Thus when a journey exceeded in some trifing decree 
five fursangs, | have heard them describe the distance as panje fursang ¢ sangin 


five Reavy farsangs.‏ ر(ینج فرسنک سنگین) 
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swimming within thirty or forty yards of our windows, close 
under which the river majestically flowed. In the evening I 
received a visit and a present from You’sur Beto بیک)‎ cin) 
the Zdbet (us) or chief magistrate of Bérfurtish; on whom 
some bestowed the higher title of Hdkem (حاکم)‎ or governor ; 
the present consisted of sweetmeats, oranges, lemons and 
pears, with a high square-shaped Russian bottle of red wine 
brought by the Zdbet’s son. At five o’clock Fahrenheit’s Ther-. 
mometer was at 48, in the open air; but two or three bours 
earlier, the day had been warm and some slight showers of 
rain had fallen. 


On the sixth of March according to the established ۳ 
(دسترر)‎ or forms of politeness, I went with my Mehmdnddr at 
one o’clock, to return the visit of Yu’sur Bric whom we 
found at Bérfurush, in a balcony open on three sides, to which 
the ascent was by very steep and inconvenient stairs. Here 
many of the chief inbabitants had assembled; and we were 
entertained with the customary refreshments of Kuledns, or 
pipes, coffee, sweetmeuts, fruit and sherbet. The governor’s 
son alone partook not of this treat; for, though seemingly ar- 
rived at the age of eighteen or twenty years, he stood during 
the whole interview, in a most respectful manner before his 
fatber, and observed a profound silence. After half’ an hour 
1 took my leave, and rode through different quarters of the 
town which seemed to extend above a mile in most directions; 
it was very populous ; the houses, although many were com- 
posed of wood, had the appearance of being comfortable 
habitations; and the shops wi well-furnished and nume- 
rous; especially in the ۵447 which constituted a strect, pro- 
bubly tiiree quarters of a mile long; and exhibited all the 
bustle of commercial activity. ‘Fo this place the Russians 
send cloth, paper, thread, iron, steel, gunpowder, locks of 
various sizes, (صنویر) ری‎ ۳ deal-wood, and Bulghdri, 
that which we call ‘Russia .رگ اجه‎ They take back in 
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جه ج صجه وه جوه جوم جوم موه هه 


OF this leather the consumption is very considerable, ax the Persians‏ بلغاري رس 
but, notwithstanding its strong‏ و[چگمه) make of it not ouly their boots, or chakmehs‏ 
amell, their matahrehe (s,@a«) and other vessels for carrying water on ۵ journey.‏ 
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return silk, cotton, rice, fish, wood to be consumed as fuel (or 
himeh (هیمه‎ and for different purposes; also shawls and other 
articles of Eastern manufacture.. I have sought some ac- 
count of Barfuraésh in the old manuscripts both historical aud 
geographical, but without much expectation of finding any; 
for the Haft Aklim describes this town as one of recent foun- 
dation. Having mentioned Sa among the chicf places of 
AMazenderén, this modern work continues thus; “and another 
“tis Barfirash, a very delightful town or city which has been 
“erected in these (our own) times’(®). 9 Herbert informs us 
that (about 1627) he “rode to Barfrushdea, a large town, 
“pretty well built and no Jess well peopled’("): yet tive 
word dea which he attaches to the name (for def (د د؛‎ or dehy 
te) restricts it to the rank of a village ; and according to ait 
the information that I olptained, its present importance las 
been chiefly acquired within the last hundred years. Some 
people of the place assured me that their governor could, ata 
short notice, asscinble here eight thousand tufangehi (343) 
or soldiers armed with muskets, to repel (what they sécmed 
much to apprehend) any invasion or attack that might be 
attempted by the Russians. The country near Bérfurish is 
flat, but beautifully wooded, rich and verdant: the nearest 
mountains appeared at this Gime covered wilh snow. 

















On the seventh, Mi’nza’ Sa’pex being derirous of عمج‎ 
sing a few days with his father the Vazir at ی‎ set out at 
an early hour, promising to overtake me at Shirgdh on my 
way back to Tekran; and soon after eight o’clock, leaving 
most of my baggage, horses and servants at Lérfurdsh, 1 pro- 
ceeded with Suenie Kaa’x and Mv‘1a’ ABBa’s on the road 
to A’mul (j.1); winding, after we had lett the island, for about 





(*) و دیکزی بارفررش که شهري amy‏ وبا طراوت است و بذاي آن دربن :وزي 
شده M3. Hajt Akfim—Fourth Climute.‏ 





Travels, p. 198, (third edition, 1663); he subjoins > but the sea does not so much‏ رم 
‘advantage them a» the land, by reason of that plenty of silk worms they nourish;‏ 
“und indeed the place appeared to us the picasanter by reason of that picaty of wood‏ 
sand water which was as good as plentiful.” He places it at twelve lon‏ 
Chacoporo Chapacur rid above-mentiuned), and might, I think, have udde‏ 

















two more, 
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one mile and a quarter, along the river’s right bank, according 
to a sketch made as we went on, and copied in Pl. ۰ 

We then passed over a handsome bridge (ef brick) constructed 
by an ancestor of the reigning monareh; here we lost sight 
of the river Bahbul, aud continued our journey in nearly a 
straight line, and the direction chictly of west-south-west ; 
riding for several miles on the paved kheythdn or causeway ; 
which, however, was in sume parts so decayed and injured, 

that we were obliged to turn off into ficlds and marshes. At 
six miles we came to a stream over which were two small 
brick buildings; and we halted to refresh the horses at A dsene 
37 بيکي)‎ eS), a hamlet of four or five scattered houses, 

۳۳ wo farsanes and half distant from Barfurtsh, 
or half-way between that town and سر‎ On our approach 
within two uiiles of this city, about forty Ked khudds ov house- 

holders, on foot, received us sith an irregular volley of fire- 
arn a J ati, or buffoon, then entertained us with various 
tricks, dancing in a ridiculous manner to the sound of his 
tumbik, or more correctly tambil (655), a drum which he 
carried under the leftarm, slung by a strap from his neck. £ 
sketched the form of this instrument, as represented in’ the 
Mise. PI. (fig. 28); it was nade of wood, open at the narrow end 
and covered at the other with parchment, very tightly stretch- 
ed, as the sound indicated; on this he tapped with the fingers of 
his right hand. We met, soon after, the 2066 or clef, with 
twenty or thirty men of respectable appearance, who attended 
us ov horseback across the river Harhaz Gaye), 2 little below the 
bridge of A’mu/, which had been shattercu by the late earth- 
quake; the stream, where we rode over it, although very 
broad, was not at this time much above ۱۱۷۲0۵ ۵۱ deep. 1 
alighted at the governor’s house, having travelled five farsangs 
or about cighleen miles; through a country almost uniformly 
fiat, finely watered and highly cultivated ; in which the exu- 
berance of jangals or forests had been reduced, vet a suffi 
ciency of beautiful trees remained for every purpose of 
ornament; several villages with their flourishing gardens and 
verdant fields appeared in different directions at a little dis- 
tance from the road; and the brick cottages with their red- 
tiled roots, gave to these rural scenes an air of neatness and 
comfort that strongly reminded me of England. The day 
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being cloudy we could notdiscern Mount Damdoand ; but the 
great ridge of Adburz to which it belongs, was partly visible 
with its covering of snow. The house in which I was Indged 
had once been exceedingly handsome, large and as convenient 
in the distribution of apartments as the general ptau of Per- 
sian babitations would admit. But it had جع‎ more than 
half ruined by the earthquake; and one wall of i shamber 
allotted to me was cracked from the cciling to the moor, and 
a considerable fissure newly stopped with بل‎ bricks; the 
other walls had also, though less materially, suffered ; and in 
many spots the fine old gilding and rich varvish (seldom 
equalled in the decorations of modern buildings) had been 
effaced or injured. Some Persian verses beantifully written 
in the t44k hand, filled a tablet in one of the recesses or tékcheh, 
over the fire-place, five or six feet high, and above three feet 
wide; these P copied, bat have lost the paper which contained 
them. he 20۶ declared that this house had been built 
one hundred and sixty years; the poctical Imes, if I remember 
rightly, comprised a date which confirmed this account. But 
an inscription of a very different kind attracted my notice; 
it had been scratched, on the lower part of the wall, by a 
person sitting probably on the floor close to the fire-place; 
and exhibited, 1n large und very excellent characters, a vio~ 
lent imprecation against * tous les habitans d’ Amol,” whom, 
without exception, it consigned most unmercilully to ‘ Le 
“Grand Diable له‎ Enfer,” with * Amen!” the date of 1808, 
und a capital J as the initial letter of some name, inclosed 
within a wreath. [ now learned thal two gentlemen of the 
French Embassy under General de Gardane had, on their 
tour through Mdzenderdn, occupied this room; but by what 
offence “all the inhabitants of A mul” had incurred their indig- 
nation, was not explained. 





























In the evening of this dav, and early the next morning, I 
explored the remains of a city once regarded as the capital of 
Tabristdn, and celebrated for its beauty, extent and numerous 
population; but now failen much below its original import- 
ance, and wearing an air of poverty, gloom and progressive 
decay : yet several good shops still remained, and the bézdr 
seemed crowded with people; most of the inhabited houses, 
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were, like the و224‎ constructed of wood, and either roofed 
with boards or thatched with straw; but the vestiges of ample. 
Seundations, and the ruined walls of large and excellent brick 
edifices, scattered over a considerable space of ground, sufti- 
ciently bespoke the former size and opulence of this place: 
and excited an idea of antiquity although nothing really an- 
cient appeared among them, at Icastto me. In the vicinity, 
however, were some monuments to which the inhabitan 
assigned a date so very remote, that all my antiquarian ¢ 
osity was fully awakened. I theretore hastened to cxaming 
ten or twelve small towers, situate at tbe distance of a few 
hundred yards one from another; these were as usual, consi- 
dered by my Persian guides as having belonged to the Gab 
or fire-worshippers, (mdli-gubrén Ns (مال‎ : their forms were 
various ; chiefly square and octagonal, with high pyramidical 
roots, like the spires of our churches. “Mhe late carthquake 
had totally overthrown one and much damaged others; but 
it was manifest from the appearance of two or tree that they 
had been ina state of ruin filly years before. ‘Phe reader 
may form sone notion of these buildings from the subjoined 
litle sketches of the two most pericet, (See Pl. 1: ۱۱۱: and 
of another that stands on the bank of a very clear aud mur- 
muring stream, in a romantick spot, shaded with trees. This 
رای‎ was distinguished by the name of Shams-ar'-restl 
ارسول)‎ nee), one of the مسا‎ saints; a numerous race 
for winch Awl was (and I believe is still) remarkable. ‘Mhat 
these towers, aff composed of brick, were only works of a Mu- 
hammedan age, 1 had suspected from their style of architec- 
ture, and ornaments of patnted and Jackered tiles ; and it was 
evident that they had been erected as sepulchral monuments, 
net merely from their bearing the names of holy personages, 
but from the actual grave of the saint above mentioned ; this 
was covered with a wooden frame and occupicd the floor of 
an arched or covercd chamber, tormed by the four walls and 
elevated roof of that grméed delineated with the other two in 
PI. LXXIIF. My guides next ied me to a spacious Masjed 
or mosque, founded as some relate by دمص‎ Auna’s or his 
daughter; to me it appeared much more ancient, and wore 
an aspect of decay almost as inclancholy as the toinbs above 
described; its dome or vaulted roof was mouldering into a rude 
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mass of brick and mortar; and its walls had fallen in many 

laces, and appeared much injuged in others, (See Pl. LX 2 111(۰ 
‘his state of ruin was attributed chiefly to the earthquake; and. 
after a lapse of tour years the effects of its violence were here. 
seemingly recent; but a tree of no inconsiderable size which 
had foreed its way through some breaches of the wall proved. 
that, at least twenty years before, this building had been much 
neglected. Yet it was said that an establishinent, coeval with 
its foundation, still existed, for occasional repairs and for 
the maintenance of a pious elder attached to it, as a sexton 
or guardian; in such a character, I heard, some seyed سید)‎ 
or reputed descendant of the prophet’s family) now occu- 
pied one of the wings. A profusion of glazed and painted 
tile-work, was visible on different parts; and the open court, 
in front, contained an ample haw: or reservoir of water, for 
the religious ablutions of true-believers. From this we pro 
ceeded tothe castle of Ho’ssanc ( Kalaa’i Hashang «(قلعه هوشنک‎ 
which to me, judging mercly from its foundations and deep 
square ditch (for httle more remains), appeared extremely an- 
cient; but, whether authorized to claim as founder, Hu’suane, 
the second monarch recorded in Persian annals, and conse- 
quently an antiquity of two thousand seven hundred years, 
it is, perhaps at this time not possibly to ascertain. “+ Here,” 
exclaimed one of ny guides, “ the great SecanpER resided 
+ during bis stay at اس«‎ Itis very probable,” said an 
eld man who had accompanied us from the mosque, ‘that 
SrEcaN DER occasionally visited this fortress; butalJ the world 
knows that his Grecian troops were encamped on yonder 
ahhrd See); and he pointed to the open plain about a mile 
distant, over which we had ridden on our way from Béarfu- 
résh, That any local tradition respecting Alexander, should 
thus spontaneously offer itself, was highly grateful to one 
who had been long employed on the history of that con- 
queror, and more particularly of his marches in the East; for 
though Hanway had given me reason to expect some reports 
concerning the Grecian camp near A’mul, I had not yet 
commenced my inquiries on that subject(*), Adjoining the 
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“As we approached towards AMUL (says Mr. Hanway) the country appeared.‏ رت 
“still more pleasant; this city is sitouted in a plain at the foot of that part of Mount.‏ 
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remains of this castle was a wail or embankment strongly 
built of stone, and washed by the river when more full than 
at present; a burge (بی)‎ or tower standing on it, seemed still 
nearly perfect. Of this embankment I have introduced one 
end into the view (Pl. LX XIII) which represents all of the 
handsome bridge and its twelve arches that the earthquake 
left; and as much of the city as could be comprehended in 
the sketch. It must however, be remarked, that the very flat 
situation of A’mu/ is unfavourable to its appearance on paper, 
as little more is visible than a few trees and some thatched 
houses; but one direction offers a fine back ground of 
distant mountains; and in another, within seven or eight miles, 
are secn many beautifully wooded hills. In the year 1627, 
Herbert computed the inhabitauts of this place to be “not 
“less than three thousand families,” (Tray. p. 198); and from 
the widely scattered vestiges of ancient buildings it is probable 
that in former ages the population bad been much more nu- 
merous. Borrowing the words of that ingenious traveller 
(p- 199), as applicable now as when he described this city, 
we may speak of “her visible raines making good the report, 
“that once it was this countrey’s metropolis.” He also noti 
ces (p. 199) the strong and handsome castle, and the cathedral 
or principal mosque; in which, as he heard, were entombed. 
** four hundred and forty-four princes and prophets”(®) ; and 
in recounting his adventure near the bridge he mentions a race 
of beauties, not yet, perhaps, extinct: for accident favoured 
me with an opportunity (although momentary) of seeing 








Peccrececccccccrcccccccccocescecccccecorocosooeooos 


“Taurus where the PERSIANS say ALEX ANDER encamped and refreshed his army.” 
‘Travels, Vol. I. p. 286. He alludes, without doubt, to the Castle of Hashang in the 
following passage—* Here we found the ruins of an old fortress which hud been very 
and regular beyond any f saw in Perst a; the walls were of brick and of great 
ز‎ they say ii lus been repaired every two hundred years since the time of 
«the original foundation, said to be four thouyand years but this vuluckily hap- 
“pens to be before the deluge aceording to our accounts.” Travels, ib. I shall here 
add two or three lines from Sir Thomas Herbert; ‘the next town of note that we came 
“10 was Omoal, which some take for Zarama ; others for iat Zedracarta where Alex- 
“ander refreshed his army in that pursuit he mude after BEssvs, that infamous Bac- 
“trian,” &c. Travels, Third Edit. p 198. 




















The reader may recoilect in my account of Kum (pp. 102, and 104) bow the soil‏ رت 
of ihat city was said to be enriched or saactified by the remains of four hundred‏ 
and forty jour Mubammedan saints.‏ 
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without their veils, three or four young girls, whose pretty 
faces might have attracted notice even in England(™). 


This account of A’mul shall be closed with a few anecdotes 
extracted from the rare or celebrated works of eastern 
writers, and arranged, according to the system which T have 
generally observed on similar occasions, as nearly in chro- 
nological order, as the uncertain age of some books and au- 
thors will allow; and it happens, that he whom I must here 
first quote as the oldest, and who is likewise the most cele- 
brated as an historian, MemamMED EBN JaRt’r, surnamed 
Ax-Tapant orPannt, was born in this very city, the subject 
of our present inquiry, in the year 224 of the Hejirah, or of 
our era, 838; and with respect to it, we may perhaps, suspect 
that he was not wholly free from the partiality of a native. 
His Tarikh Kebir (or *Great Chronicle”) informs us that the 
Scythians or Vurduiaus under Arra’sta’B, having @n_ the 
eighth century before Christ) defeatect several ties the Per- 
sians or Irdénians, theiy king ‘©Minv‘cnenn took refuge in 
“© Tabristan, and shut himself up in the fortress of A’mud; and 
“this is a place surrounded with numerous thorny brambles; 
“and here the Turkdns and strangers were unable to act, whilst 
«© A’mul abounded with provisions of every kind; considerable 
> quantities of truit; diflerent herbs, grain, pulse, and sugar va- 
“‘riously prepared (paniz); there were stores of garments and 
“ carpets for winter and summer; and whatsoever men could 
‘possibly require, might be found at A’mud; neither was it 
‘necessary to send elsewhere for any thing. Then king 
« Arra’sta’s with all his Txrkdns sat down before the gates 





























Seca وم موجن وج وم و وج جوم وج‎ ces cteccescesceceeceoe 


“Thence passing,” says Herbert,‏ رم 





“to the river side, (over which-upon a bridge 
“of stone we rode the uight Lefore) to refresh myself under some poplars; for, as says 
و‎ poet of anotber like place, this had “beds of grass and walks in shady woods,” 

nd meadows ever green, with crystal floods.” * seven ot eight more beautifull thaa 
“bashfull damozels, (ike so mauy nymphs sprang out of the water, as 1 suppose, to 
«admire my habit But | no less admiring their confidence quickly left them; having 
“this in thought, Quod non vetat lex, hoc vetat eri pudor:” for the truth is, زا‎ took 
“them fur Amarosa’s, and خن ادخ‎ of the bounds of modesty, until from better i 
“faction | was inade to helieve it wes sumplicity und the opportunity they touk to see 
4 stranger; for when the sun aiounts to his meridian, the mea cummonly go to sleep, 
«and the women then have the benefit of the river, where they use to swim and probably. 
«cool their heat,” &c, Sir T. Herbert's Travels, Third Edit. p. 198, ۱ 
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‘of the city of Amul, and besieged it during ten years, whilst 
«*king Mrnvu‘cu £HR remained in the castle, and was not once 
“obliged to procure either clothing or food from any other 
> place; for he possessed there such a superfluity of garments, 
“carpets, herbs and vegetables of every kind, that he occa- 
“sionally sent some as presents to AFRa«’sra‘B; thus saying, 
“how long soever you tay continue before the gates of this 
“city, I cannot suffer any injury, defended by so strong a 
“castle; and to what distr can you possibly reduce me 
“who here enjoy all that the whole world affords? 1۱ و۱‎ not 
“necessary for ne to seek any thing beyond this place, and 
“here are various commodities that cannot be found else- 
“‘ where; and accordingly he sent some of thein all to مه‎ 
رو‎ tis said, that during these ten years neither Mirxu’- 
هه ان‎ nor his army wanted any thing from without the 
**city, except pepper, used in the cooking vessels; for it 
*“preyents the bad effects of damp or moisture; and this 
hi 0 being situate near the sea coast, ils air is ۵ 
“by humidity; and this pepper is brought from the land of 
“ Hindéstan, to this place and to every other part of the 
“world. ‘Phen king ان نیم تاج زا‎ assembled all his wise 
“(men and said, “what means can we devise to supply the 
“deficiency of pepper, so indispensably necessary in this 
“‘climate?” ‘They replied ‘tin this place is a certain plant 
“called Ziyibil (ginger); command the people to use it in 
> their déks or vessels, for culinary purposes, as it will serve 
موز‎ of pepper.” Mixc’cnenr gladly adopted their 
*©advice, and the Zinjibél wasggubstituted(); and when ten 
«years had elapsed, مرو هی‎ being tired of remaining 
«before the gates, and all his army of Turkdéus weary and 
> hopeless, a peace was concluded with Mixt‘cHenr, and 
‘they retreated’”’(**). 









































Beereroccoveseseooes. 





دآآآسآ_ 


و تا امروز آن تره Lol‏ هست One copy of Fanrt (my MS. no. 3) adits here‏ رش 
«and that plant continues there (at Amad ) to this day.‏ 


(HS)‏ ومئوچهر در طبرستان بشهر Sal‏ در حصار بودد و کرداکرد hal‏ همه خارست 
و ترکان و غریبان er‏ ار نقوانند کرد و همد از خوردني در آن شهر Seal‏ باشد و 
میوه بسیار و دیکر آفزارها و دابا از ope‏ و شکر و Sk‏ اجا باشد و ار جامهاي 
ant‏ و فرش تابستاني و زمستاني باشد اجا و هيم چیز نیدسته که مردم را بباید 
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We find A‘mul often mentioned (incidentally) in the tenth 
century, by Esy Hau Kat, according to the printed translation 
of his geographical work. Itappears, however, from the MS, 
Sér albeldénto have been atthat time the capital of this province; 
as we learn in the following passage—~‘ But the most consi- 
«“«derable city of Tabristén is A’mul, which has been in our 
“ days the residence of the governors, chiefs and magistrates of 
that country”(*). We then read, in words already quoted 
(p. 262), that Séré had been formerly the seat of government. 
In the Shah ndmeh of Finnausi, A’mul is frequently noticed, 
but without any circumstances particularly descriptive; first 
as the place from which Frri’pu’n went to Temisheh. Its 
yaine then occurs in the history of Minu‘curenr, and of 
Nacpar. Again in the account of Ieuri’rara and the 
Persian nobles taken prisoners with their king (Nauvar), 
whom Arra‘sta’s had slain; an anecdote to which 1 have 
beforealluded (pp. 194,262). Allthese notices relate to qgents 
that happened (as we nay suppose) between six and eighThun- 


هچ جح ماج ج وه جاجح حجه ج مج من و وم مممو مووع مه موم مج موی POPE re‏ 


ال که همه در آن شهر امل باشد و از بیرون آن شپر طلب باید کردن پس منکب 
افراسیاب با همه ترکان بر در شهر امل ده Sle‏ بنشست و ملک منوچپر dest‏ 
بنشست و منوچپر با سپاء خوبش ده She‏ بدا شیر اندر بود که هیم چیز از حوردني و 
پوشيدني آز بیرون آن شهر نبایست اورد و آندران شهر چيزهاي برد از جامهاي و PNAS‏ 
آسپرغمها و رباحین که وتتها افراسیاب ,رآ هدیه دادي ر Lh‏ ایدون کفت :۶ چند تواني 
بر در آين شهر نشستن و مرا ail‏ حسارهيي زیان ندارد و برمن چه تنكي بود که 
هرچه lee?‏ اندرست همه بدین شهراندرست ومرا از بیردن شهر هی jae‏ حاجت 
نیست و بدین شپر اندر بسیار gute‏ که در دیکر ثهر نیست و هدبیا از ان 
فرستادي بافراسیاب و چنانن کویندکه ۱ر آن ده سال منوچهن! با لشکر هيي از بیرون 
شهر نبایست مکر پنپل که اندر ديكهاي کردي که els‏ مر رطوب sf‏ 

لب دریاست و هواش با رطوبخست و این بلهل از زمین هندوستا 
جهان پس ماک مذوچپتر همه حکمارا جمیم کرد و کفت 
که uty‏ هوا از این gam‏ چاره نیست آن حکما منوجهرر يكي قره 

انرا زتچبیل خواندد بقرماي تا انرا در ديكهاي کنند که بجي پلپل کار SE‏ مذوچهر 
شاه شد و زثجبیل را ole!‏ پلپل کاربست و چون ده سال برامد افراسیاب بر در آن 
شبر بستوه شد ومپاه ISS‏ همه ستوه شدند وافراصیاب با منوچهرصلی کرد و بازکشت 


)°7( اما بزرکتر Golo yet‏ طبرستان امل است و آن در ایام ما مقرو موضع 
و ولاه و قضصاة ان دپار نوده است 
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dred years before the time of Christ(*}). Aftera long interval 
we find A’mui enumerated as one of the stages on Banana‘w’s 
march (in the fourth century of our era) from A’ zergushasp 
to Marv() It subsequently appears that Nu‘sHi’Rava’n 
with bis army “went from Gurgdn to Sdéréiand A’mul.” Finally, 
it is again named with S¢ri in Firvaust’s history of Kavs- 
ra‘u Parviz. 


I shall now seek some account of A’mud in that curious, 
interesting and entertaining work, the MS, Tarikh; or as we 
imay style it, the memoirs of his own time, written by داوخ‎ 
Fazu, surnamed Baruakk1(™); who informs us that in the vear 
421 (of the Hejirah, or 1030 of ourera) he accompanied the 
Eai’ea Masa‘oun with his army, from Séri (by a road of 
which he very forcibly describes the difficulties) to A’mué, 
«‘ whence,” says he, “ came forth above five hundred thons- 
مه‎ six hundred thousand men, persons of respectable 
““appearance’("). He then relates, that the Enr’r having 
passed on with a select body of his guards and servants,. 
alighted at the tents pitched for him about half a farsang: 
beyond the city, through which the main body of soldiers 
marched to their camp; but from the attention of officers 
previously appointed, not one of the citizens suffered any 
injury or loss even tothe value of a direm; and the peasants 


wececoes 











of Cat Caus's dixgrace and punish. 
A; these relate that he there fell to 
; the monarch, 
vended to heaven. But from 
other copies it woul appear that he fel ‘borders of Chin or Partary.. Yet 
the ancieut MS, Mujmel al Tudrikh, assi is event to 8 place uot very distant 


from A'mul, «the land of Séri.” بزمین ساري فروانتاد)‎ wh 3})- 





ight have noticed 
ing to seme copies ام‎ 
from # throne or 

impiously hoping that by 















() The places mentioned are A'zergushusp واذرکشسپ‎ 2۰۵04 Lyo,), A’mnl 
dal, Gurgén WSS, the city af Nesé lui and Mure yy 





Fazi MUHAMMED EBN AL HUSSEIN‏ ندعم His name appeurs to have been‏ رس 


۱ ug معمد‎ dilly! be derived his surname from Baihak or Bihak وبیهق‎ 
Tertory of Kiurasin, where he was bon; and he began the composition of bis 
Térikh in the year 435, a~ we learn from himself; a date equivaleut ta A.D 1063. 


(M4,‏ و انزون daily‏ ششصد هزارمرد بیرورن Baal‏ بودند مردمان پا کیزه gies‏ و نیکو 
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declared their admiration of those troops and of the discipline 
by which they were regulated; لصف‎ 1, who am A‘su‘1’ 
یرو‎ continucs our author, > before the army was drawn 
‘up, bad gone into the city. and found it to be very hand- 
«gone and excellent; the doors of all the shops were open 
“and the inhabitants seemed cheerful and contented; and I 
+ shall hereatter relate their change of condition, and in what 
‘manner by the misconduct of wicked men, this paradise of 
ارف‎ became a hell). In a subsequent part of his work, 
he mentions that according to one statement (made about the 
car 1054 of Christ), Ame? contained “a million of men,” 


.باه ی دزار هرار » 











Niza'ut, in his romance the Haft Paigar (fa, waa), says 
that Bawa kam (the monarch whom our writerscall Vara'neEs, 
and Varara‘nes, and whose name m pure Pahlavi was ۲ 
HARA’N). rewarded with the جات‎ of Awad that celebrated arch- 
رگ یط نگ ماد‎ who had constructed for him, as dwetling- 
places for bis favourite prince: the seven villas or towers, 
۲611 Gumbed) soweot which, now ruined, (as they all arc) 
I havedescribed in different chapters of these volumes. An 
author who appears to have flourished early in the thirtecnth 
century, informs us that having explored the library of a 
college at Rai, and visited Mamadén, he proceeded to Amul 
and resided there five years; when, says he, ‘* accidentally 
«passing by the row of book-binder’s shops, I procured in 
“ one of thein a certain volume containing some miscellaneous 
“essay ارام‎ and among these he found many ancientand inter- 
esting materials for his 1 4 or history of Tabristén. W 























جه شاد مه جع ماش مهد ماداب اه خ هدجه مکی خ ماود جوم وا مجد دا 

)8( وس که بو phat‏ پیش از تعبیه لشکر در Sewer‏ 
دیدم همه دوگانباي درکشادء و مردم شادکام و پس آزیی بکویم که حال چون ش 
و بد آموزان چه باز نمودند تا ety‏ امل دوزخي شد MS, Turikh Bikakki,‏ 








فته بودم سخست SN‏ شهرء 





)99( تاشود شاد شیده از بهرام شیر امل بشیدء داد تمام 
The extraordinary alliteration in the first line of this distich may offend our European‏ 
taste, but is considered a beatity by the Persians‏ 


(**) برسته صعانان کزر افتاد از دكاني کتايي 


of whieh, in another place, I shall give an account, 











اشتم درو اند رسالات بود 


He describes the most curions; 
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must not suppose him unacquainted with the tradition (above 
given from Tasnr1) concerning the ten (or twelve) years siege 
of A’mul; for he traces Minv‘cheHR from the castle of 
Tabarek to Rai; “and his nocturnal flight from that city, by 
“way of Ldrejdn ما‎ Tabristén; while his indefatigable pur- 
* suer ArRa‘s1a’s rendered the wide expanse of this world 
>> وج‎ narrow. to him as the eye of a needle”(). His enemies 
the Turdnidus (Turkdns or Scythians) occupied ‘ Khusrau- 
> Gbéd, a village in the territory of A’mul; and until the time 
“of VasHMEGIR, (about A. D. 934), son of Z1’a'R, the father 
‘Sof Ka’nu’s, the buildings of this village might be seen; and. 
“‘above it was a certain tree which the people called Shdzé- 
“< mizt-bun; under this tree the tent of AFRA’sSIA‘B was pitch- 
“ed; there he remained twelve years, and during this time 
«*Minv‘curEnR found it not necessary to send elsewhere for 
ردو‎ thing except pepper; instead of which a plant or herb 
“called kaliehh was substituted’,*). 


After this our author devotes sixteen or seventeen pages to 
the (ذکربنیاد امل)‎ “account of the foundation of A’mul;” from 
which, (in some places very flowery and prolix) I shail ex- 
tract the principal! circumstances, and endeavour to compress 
them within a moderate compass; retaining the outlines of a 
Jove-story; which, though romantick and improbable, is the 
vehicle of particulars that seem authentick, and to some 
readers may prove not uninteresting. 


Peecccceeceeeceeeeecesseuscoceqoesececeereeesoeeoee 


)( بشب بکریخت و بطریق لارجان بطبرستان رسید انراسیاب جهاني بسیط و 
This expression, which 1 quote from the‏ — عریض wr‏ سوراخ ie‏ برو تنک کرد 
‘MS. Tirtkh i Tabristan, reminds of passages in the Gospels of Saint Matthew,‏ 
Mark and Luke, and shail ke again noticed in the last section of the Appendix.‏ 


)°°( خسروابادت از دهپا امل و تا بعید وشمکیر برن زیار پدر قابوس این 10 
عمارت پیدا oy‏ و بالاي این HO‏ درختي بود که شاتي موزي بر کفتندي خدمه افرآسیا 
زیر ان درشت زده بودند دوازرده سال انجا Sly‏ که منوچپررا ete‏ چیز حاجست 
نبوت که بوليتي Go‏ فرستند و اورند الا فلال بعوض اری RUS‏ که کلم DUE ONS‏ 
MS. 1۸4 }Tabristén. ‘The plant mentioned im the last sentence appeurs,‏ -میییرین 

to be kaliehh, as written لیم‎ + but I suspect an errour in the ۰ 


9 
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We learn that in the land of Dilem two brothers formerly 
resided, one named A’sura’p و(اشتاد)‎ the other Yezpa‘n زدان)‎ 
who having killed a powerful chief of that country fled with 
their families, and settled in the district of A’mu/; where they 
built those villages which are still called after them, Yezdén- 
dbdd اباد)‎ ghey) and A'shtad-Restdk (اشتادرستای)‎ The daughter of 
A’suTa’D was exquisitely beautiful; and 17202 «(فیریز)‎ who 
reigned at Balkh, having dreamed of ber charms, became 
so enamourcd that, notwithstanding the sage advice of his 
3116000 ۱۲۵64 (موبد موبدان)‎ or high priest(®), he sent many 
faithful and active servants into various parts of the world, 
hoping that they might discover, from the description of her 
whom he had beheld in the dream, a damsel of beauty corres- 
ponding to his idea; after a fruitless search throughout various 
regions, those men returned; and Mrur-F i'r vz «(مپر غیروز)‎ 
the king's favourite and kinsman, set out for Tabsistdn, 
the only province which they had not explored. On his 
arrival at Tésdn, طوسان)‎ which appears to be represented by 
the modern Sdéri, see p. 264), the governor of that city 
united with him in seeking the lovely daughter of A’suta‘p, 
but without success, although during a whole year they 
had expended considerable sums of money in every quarter 
of Tabristén. It happened, however, that riding one day 
on the sea shore, Miur Fi‘ru’z crossed a river, where his 
servants were unable to follow him, and soon after he arrived 
at the stream of Alehm و(الهی)‎ into which his horse plunged 
and was drowned, whilst he with much difficulty saved 
himself and his sword. He then wandered on the bank 
of a clear and delightful brook that murmured through 
the forest, until he perceived a damsci of such perfect beauty 
tha he exclaimed, ‘if this be an evil spirit I shall slay her; 
رز‎ she prove a human creature it must be the object of my 
“searchs” ادمیست مطلوب منست)‎ Sly بکشم‎ oth :(اکر جنية‎ after 
many expressions of mutaal astonishment and explanation, 
she led him to her father’s house, where he was hospitably 
seceived and treated with much kindness and attention for 











جح جوم جوم و و و جوم موی موجه و رح و وه وم موم و موم مممو و موم 


©) "The «Priest of Priests,” car’ cloyny, a title given by Tanar, FtRpawsi, 1 
other old writers ما‎ the chief priest of the Fire-worshippers. 
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three days; as according to the custom observed in Dilem 
towards strangers, during that space of time the host abstains 
from f&sking a guest any questions(™). After the third day 
they inquired what chance had conducted a person of such 
courtly manners and princely appearance to their sequestered 
habitation. Miur Frrvu‘z replied that he was a cousin of 
the great king, and had come to Tésén that he might enjoy 
the pleasures of bunting, which, it was said, that place afforded. 
beyond all others in the world; and that having outstripped 
his companions jin the chase and lost his horse, he had wan- 
dered through the forest until good fortune brought him into 
the presence of the beautifuldamsel; whom he then demanded 
of her father. A‘’sH7Ta‘p declared that before he could bestow 
his daughter on any person, however well disposed towards 
him, it was necessary that he should consult his brother; they 
proceeded therefore to Yezpa‘n’s dwelling, and as he ex- 
pressed some doubts respecting the stranger's story, it was 
agreed, that a letter should be written to the governor of 4 
whose answer would confirm what Mrur Fi'ro’z had said, or 
prove him to be an impostor. A’suta’p immediately des- 
patched one of his sons to Tésdén, and the governor, hearing 
of the fortunate event, transmitted intelligence to the king, 
who convinced by Mrur Fi’rv'z’s description of the damsel 
that it was she who had appeared to him iu his sleep, com- 
manded that various articles of great value, splendid clothes 
and costly jewels, should be sent to heras a present The 
servants of Mine Fi’rv’z having now joined him, with those 
who brought the royal gifts; his kind hosts fell on their knees 
before him, and he then informed them of the king’s dream, 
of the violent passion which it bad excited, and of the honour 
which awaited the damsel, whom her sovereign intendcd to 
espouse. The king soon after arrived at A'shtéd-Reshtdk and 
his happiness was complete. Our author next relates that 
the king one day inquired of his fair bride, how it happened 
that the women in her country were remarkable for tie ex- 
cellence of their eyes, their softness of skin, and sweetness of 





0) تأسه روز از و هیچ سوال نکردند‎ ple وبرسم‎ The ancient Greeks, according to 
Eustathius, (on Iliad VI, v. 174) allowed a stranger nine days before they made inquiries, 
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breath. Heranswer, which is so written as to imitate the pro- 
vincial idiom and manner of pronunciation used in Délem, 
expresses, (if I have rightly understood its meaning), that the 
excellence of their eyes proceeded from early rising; the 
softness of skin from wearing linen in summer and silk in 
winter; and the sweetness of breath, from using milk and 
honey as food(*). The queen, as we may now entitle A’sH- 
TAv’s daughter, requested that a city night be founded on a 
spot which she indicated, near the river Harhaz, and that it 
might be distinguished by her own name, A’mul. The king 
immediately employed expert architects in erecting a building 
on that place which bis wife had called Pai-desht, ۴ the foot 
بو‎ lower part of the plain ;” and the remains of that building 
are sull visible and denominated Pdi-desht (cto و(پاي‎ now, 
says the author, in my own time(*™) ; and a neighbouring spot, 
in which edifices had been erected to gratity the queen, is 
styled, adds he, the Shdristdnch-i-marz -(شارستانه مرز)‎ Soon after 
the commencement of these works, a prince was born whom 


weererecocoecccccccococcoeooes 


The Indy’s answer appears in the Manuscript thur~‏ رم 


gl‏ بامدادان سغردین چشم افریج اج تاوستان کتان و زمستان پرنیان پوشین تن 
eal‏ اچ سیر و انکسم خوردن دمش افریج 

ere we find the letter ز‎ changed into wand udje written for az, afridje for سکره‎ and 
4 for shin shir (milk). The use of x for ق‎ in tébistén is not peculiar to Dilem; it 
may be remarked throughout every province in Persia; and is authorized in a mulji- 
plicity cf words by the best dictionaries; thus the Burhdn Katea explains تاو‎ tav ot 
téw as equivalent in signification to تاب‎ £48, (heat, sunshine, &c.) hence ¢ébistén (or 
tdvistén) summer. The Ketdn or linen here mentioned, we learn from the same Dic- 
tionary, “is a kind of garment woven from a certain grass or plant of which the pro- 
* perties ure coldness and dryness ; and hy wearing it, the body is preserved from the 
«Bad eflecta of moistare aud perspiration. It is any person desire to 
“become lean, let him wear in winter a new garment of this linen, and in summer one 
«that has been washed; but let hhim invert this rule, if he wish not to render himself lean.” 


ge US‏ از جامه باشد که انرا از علف بافند Ganga‏ اي سرد و خشکست و 
پوشیدنش رطوبست و عرق از بدی میکند کویند اکر کسی خواهد. که بدین او لاغر شود در 
زمستان جامه WS‏ نو بپوشد و در تابستان جامه US‏ شسته و اکرخواهد که لاقر 
نشود برعکس يعني در زمستان جامه GUS‏ شسته بپوشد و در تابستان نو 


0) بود و بدید است‎ SL نام اوبماند و اثار آن بتیاد تا بعهد ما‎ _ The author 
‘thin a few pages, speaking of an ancient castle, says that it continued to be inhabited 
«until my own time, the year 613,” (corresponding to the year 1216 of Christ). 


تابعید ما در سنه ثلاث عشر و ستمایه این تلعه معمور بود 
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the king named Kuusrau بغسرو‎ and considering this as an 
auspicious event, he resolved to establish his constant re- 
sidence here. A town was then constructed where the 
present city stands, on the spot now called A’sbaneh Serdi 
(اسبانه سراي)‎ but formerly Mazeh (ماته)‎ : here is now the Masjed 
Jamea or principal mosque. And fine water was conducted. 
thither, from a spring in the mountain of Vendémid :(وندامید)‎ 
and even in the time of Yezpa’p1 a small remnant of that 
water yet existed. The city was at length finished, and for- 
tified with a wall of burnt brick, so wide that three horsemen 
might ride on it abreast; and a ditch or moat thirty-three arcsh 
(ارش)‎ or cubits deep, and in breadth one arrow-flight. In the 
wall were four gates, called according to their different directi- 
ons, the Derwazeh or Bab-i-Gurgdn, Bab-i-Gilan, Béb-al-Jebel 
(the mountain gate), and B4éb-i- Bahr, or * gate that leads to the 
*sea;” and the city covered four hundred jerébs (جریب)‎ or acres 
of ground. In this state it continued several years, and “ the 
** Kasr or palace of یداه مج‎ the wife of king F1’nv’z,was situate 
“on that spot at present called Kucheh-i- Kézerén, the quarter 
“inhabited by those who bleach or wash linen, behind the Res- 
> teh-i-bezdzdn, or shop-keeper’s row; and at the same place, in 
“the time of Sarip Arpasur’R, (about A. D. 1205,) some 
“‘ workmen preparing clay for building, having descended to 
“the depth of two spear-lengths under ground, discovered se- 
> ادعب‎ remains of ancient edifices, with dakhmeh(**"), or sepul- 
** chral chambers and graves”(’). When Kuv‘srav the son 
of من جر‎ became king, he augmented the city and erected 
mansions with gardens outside the moat; many persons also 
from distant countries having settled bere, he founded another 
castle or fortress, and built it with clay; on the subject of 
these structures, our Persian author declares that he found 


مج موه همم موه 





7 


0") Dakkmeh شمه‎ ot دخم‎ Dakkm according to the Burhin Kétea, signified the 
vault or place, in general, Where dead bodies are deposited; but particularly among 


the Gabre or Firewarshippers; کورخانه کبرانر! خصوصا‎ (See Vol. HL. pp. 370, 374, 390) 





)7°( و قصر امل که زری فیروز بود اینپی) که anh‏ ساعست کوچه کازران میکویند پس 
رسته بزازان oy‏ و دشمه نیز همانجا بعهد ملّف سعید ارثه شیر خاک شوبان در نیزه 

بااي ان زمین فرورنتند و bles‏ بسیار ظاهر شده و date‏ و کور پدید امدد 
were, perhaps, more particularly those who sold clothes or linen.‏ ت1۳ ‘The‏ 
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many particulars in ancient writings. He then adds, that the 
> word A’mul (or A’mal) originally signified (in their Délemi 
«“ dialect) the same as A’hésh(?); and both were used to ex- 
*» press marg or ‘‘death,” in this sense, “may death never 
** happen to thee!”(?*). The Masjed Jamea or principal mos- 
que, was founded in the time of Ha’ru’n an’rasur’p, about 
the year 177,” (or of our era 793), on a spot which cost 
eight thousand and thirty two déndrs; and the Masjed was in 
length ninety three aresh, and in width ten; on the con- 
struction of this edifice were expended forty seven thousand 
three hundred and forty déndrs. ‘And in the time of king 
هر‎ who originally founded A‘wul, a ditch or trench 
> was made along the sea coast, in a line drawn from the bor- 
“ders of Gurgén to Gilén and Maukdn; and the vestiges of 
“this trench may still be traced in several parts of Tabristan, 
“and are denominated Féri:-Kundch”(?). From the same 


used by Finpavst to express death or destruction, (aud uot vet,‏ حوش Hiish‏ رس 
perhaps, in that sense wholly, although nearly obsolete) is, aceording to the Burhin‏ 
Katea « word of the ancient Persian Janguage; for, among other meanings, (sense,‏ 
reason, cleverness, life, soul, mortal poison), this Dictionary informs us that in the‏ 
Pahlavi dialect hush signities death and destruction—‏ 
بلغست بهلوء نی مرک و Me‏ باشد 
From a variety of examples that “may” be "fo in the Zendavesta of Anquetil du‏ 
Perron, and in Zend and Pakidot Manuscripts, it appears that the letter 2 possessed a‏ 
negative or privative power (like the Greek alpha) when prefixed to cerluin words ;‏ 
thus é-Atish becomes “ immortal ;” and as the text informs us that dmud is «ynouimous‏ 
we ascertain the meaning of mul to be the same with marg an.) hush death);‏ رادتقا with‏ 
and I suspect that as ove character served in the ancient Zend and Pahlavi, for Rand‏ 
L, some confusion may have happened in the word, amu, (as in many others}, amd that‏ 
i wally written with an R instead of L. My reasons for this conjecture would‏ 
prolong this note to an unreusonable degree, and may be more properly sed ina‏ 
future work; meanwhile, respecting the privative or negative power of Zend‏ 
und Pahfavi, Monsieur De Sacy has coll 8 multiplicity of most sutisfactory‏ 
proofs from the Zendavesta of his illustrious countryman above quoted; and has strongly‏ 
exemplified it himself in the words APLANOQN xa. ANAPIANON, of « Greek inserip-‏ 
tion on a Persian monument See the “Memoires sur div. antig. de ta Perse,” p. 60,‏ 
“De petiaré, “mal,” se forme apetiaré, “suns mals” de marg “mort,” amarg “im:‏ 
mortel;” de posan, “‘enfans,” aposan, “sans enfans,” &e.‏ “ 
























































)24( و معتی امل بلفست ایشانن اهوش اسست و اهرش و امل مرک را کویندوبدین 
کنایة ت از BA‏ ترا مرک مباد هرکز ز (MS, 16 Tabristan‏ 


)7 و بوقت فیریز شا: که باني اصل برد از حد WS‏ تابیمد کیان و موقان 
بساحل Lo‏ خندقي کشیده بود و هنوز اثر آن خندق به بسپار مواضح طبرستان 
ple‏ است و قیروز کنده میکریند 
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author we learn that A’mul became the mart where commodi- 
ties were exchanged by merchants of every country; Tabristdn 
furnished “fruits and reeds or sugar-canes, and medicinal pro- 
> ductions both of the plain and mountain; and it was enriched 
“<with mines of sulphur, copperas; the sang-i-surmeh, (or stone 
“which yields that substance used as a collyrium for the 
“eyes) iron and steel, and in many places mines of gold and 
« silver”-—“ also many beautiful articles of linen, cotton, silk 
“‘and wool; stuffs for dresses, interwoven witb gold; all these 
‘are exported thence to the eastern and western regions of 
“the earth; and Yrzpa‘pt relates that in his time, on account 
“of the precious satin, the fine brocade, the valuable scarlct 
«*cloth; the stuffs called yathreb and 6 iC), which were 
“not any where exceeded in beauty or in goodness, the silken 
*“‘and woolen hangings, the carpets and mats, more excellent 
“than those manufactured at Baghddd or at Abaddn; people 
**came to Tubristén and carried away those things as articles 
“of traffick, to other parts of the world, for no where else 
«© could such be found; even in my own time,” adds our 
author, “A’mul bas been the bazér or place of sale for the 
bid ‘ merchandize of Saksin and of Bulghar; in search of which 

‘people come to ۲ from Irdk and Sham, (Syria) and. 
“ Khurasdn, and the borders of Hindustan; and the merchants 
“of Tabristin describe Bulghdr and Saksin as situate on the 
**sea coast opposite to A’mul; and it is said that those who 
“goin aship may arrive at Saksén in three months(*”). And 











جوا جر و جح ده ج و وه هجو جوم یج ججوو وو مم و و جوم موم مور 


(5) So called, perhaps, from being whitish like camphor, or ز کافور ص64‎ to which, 
says the Burhan Katea, ali white 1h wre usually compared. his Dictionary, 
however, explains the word ۸4/74 ده كاقوري‎ sig جر‎ (like Babinch (بابونه‎ « well 


7 
known plunt or herb, culled by the Arabs Babuncdje gp¥ and akhwin ءاقجوان‎ 
‘The smell of it induces sleep, and other properties are méuiioned which it is not here 


necessary to describe. 











signifies a certain kind‏ بلغار ig informed us that Bulghdr‏ با The Burkén Kétea‏ رس 
of skin which we call Russia Teather) coloured and of 4 plesaant smell; and also called‏ 
adds, “and it is also the uame of a city near the land of Darkness,‏ وت tallétin‏ 
“founded in the time of Alexunder; and its climate is extremely cold: and parrots‏ 
cannot remain alive there, - Some say that ulghér is the name of a whole couatry,‏ * 


“and of oue of its cities.” 


و نام شپریست نزدیک lly‏ و ان در زمان سکندر بنا شده و هوایش بغایت 
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**there are women in Tabristén who by their own ingenu- 
“*ity and the labour of their hands, earn in one day fifty 
“‘dirhems; nor is that appearance of extreme poverty ever 
**seen in this province as in other countries”(?®). Such are 
the principal passages concerning A‘mu/ in the MS. “ History 
“‘of Tabristan.” It is unnecessary to quote a multiplicity of 
writers who either superficially or hyperbolically notice this 
ancient city, or merely repeat, on the subject of it, TaBpri’s 
words above translated. Thus Menua‘se Sera‘se(?”) as- 
sures us that it was founded by king Taamu’ras, an account 
adopted by many subsequent historians of distinguished 


هوجو جوم وج وو و وج وج وج ججو و جج و ووج ج وم جوم موم مو ممموه ممموم 


سرد مي باشد و طوطي در آن شیر زنده تمي ماند و بعخی کوبند نام GRY,‏ که بلغار 
.يكي از شهرهاي آن ولایست است 
unknown,”‏ منود According to this Dictionary “ Sakstn is the name of a‏ 
نام وایقی است غير معلوم 
we read‏ ددم موز But in the Manuscript Seewin oF geographical tables of Sa‘DEm‏ 
and they place it in longitude foe the‏ از روس است ۳ ۳ that “‘Saksin belongs to‏ 


1 ( ۳ 3 and in Latitude (from the equinoctial fine) 
0 i jitute trom the printed tables of Nassin ATTU'st and (Sec) 
¢ Saksin to be situate in long. 86-30; lat. 43-0, according to 
ogt. Vol. HI. (pp. 100, 132). 


)1°( از مبوهاي و نیها و ادوبها دشت و کوه و کانها FS‏ 
آهین و فاد وبه بسیار AGE‏ معادین زر و سیر اواج ظرایف 
Gye‏ و گیردیها بر اصناف مختلف زربی و پشملین که ری سس از 
يزدادي اورده اس که در عهد او براي آطلس و بیش با و انوا 
مرتفح ویثرب کران قیمست و کافوریی که وراي N‏ 
ابرپشمیی و پشمیینس و قالیباو محفوري ار we‏ و حصي‌هاي Holes‏ 
آمدند و از Le‏ باقصي باه دنیا جلب کرد که در همه آذای Ee‏ آنکه SATU‏ نبود 
و بازار متا سقسیی و بلغار تابعید ما امل دود و مردم از Be‏ و شام و خراسان و 
حدود هنتوستان بطلب متاع teal‏ بامل آمدندي و EGE‏ مردم طبرستاری بلغا 

و سقسیی از ان لب دریا در مقایل امل نهاده است و کویند که چون ب 
گشتي رود بسه ماه gy‏ زنانن باشند در طبرستان که بروزي edt‏ درهم کسب 
پیمسب صنعست دست خود باشند و هرکز روي درويشي مدفع چنان که در pls‏ بلاد 
ably‏ یافثه تشود .) (MS. Térikh i Tabristdn‏ 



















eb, in which he often mentions his‏ ناصري Author of the Tebkét Néseri‏ رس 
Fazu’s‏ موه own name; and, on-one occasion, introduces it in the same manner us‏ 
was announced in a former quotation (p. 304), “I have heard, I, who am MENHAJE‏ 


“Sema'ce: متهاي. سرا‎ Supe شنیدم‎ He dates the conclusion of this valuable 
work in the Muliammedan year 668, or A. D, 1259. 
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eminence(!!°); and that ‘in 4‘mul a city of Mdzenderdn, also 
«called Tabristén, was a certain fortress so abundantly sup- 
“plied (during the reign of Mtnvu’cueue) that its garrison 
« wanted not any thing”(*"); and Fazuauvau describes it as 
“a castle, from the battlements of which a person night grasp 
«the celestial ear of corn, (held by the Zodiacal virgin) 
«whilst from its chambers might be heard the singing of 
“angels”(?"*). The ditch or moat, which, as I have men- 
tioned, still appears very deep, was, according to this author, 
perfectly suited to the lofty battlements, for it equalled, 
says he, the ‘* Deryd-i-Omdn’’ or Arabian sea(***). In the 
plainer language of geography, Hampatzan informs us that 
> A’mul belongs to the fourth climate, and is situate in longi- 
> عم‎ from the fortunate islands 87-20; and in latitude from 
«the equinoctial line 36-30. It was founded by Taumu’ras, 
“gurnamed Di’v BEND (or the enslaver of Deemons), and is 
“©a considerable city. Its climate has a tendency to warmth, 
“and it produces together the fruits of cold and warm 
** regions; such as nuts, grapes, oranges, lemons and others, 
«in great profusion; and all kinds of provisions are there so 
“abundant and so good, that if the city were shut up or 
> besieged, it would not require any thing from without’). 


جر ره اه یه وا وج جواو و وه جاح اجه ور وج اه حون وم و و وه وولو اون موه وا 





() Such as HAMDALLAH Mastowrt in the Térikh Guzideh; MURKUOND in 
the Rauzet al Sefé; his son فیح تجح فا‎ in the Habib A'aseir; Mud ANMEO SA’DEK 
IsPana’ny in the Subeh Sddek; Mun Yauta Servet Cazvi'nt in the Leb al Tudrikh: 
ABMED AL GHAFABL in the Jehén Ard; end others, 





)1( و در شهر امل مازندران که اثرا طبرستان کربند حصاري شد و در ان مدت 








از کثرت نعمست ان مر هي A>‏ محتاي تکشت (MS. Tabkie Nésri).‏ 
)7( و اي قلعه ایسبت که از شرنات آن سنیله فلک تران چید و از غرداتش 
زمزمه ملک شنید .) (MS. Térikh Moogem‏ 


TI Sea of Omdn,” so called from a province of Arabia on the‏ درياي عمان رم 
eastern coast.” [tis, according to the Grographical Manuscript Ajéieb af Belddn, the‏ 


great Indian ocean, or Bahr al Hind بمدر آهنی‎ extending from China to Abyssinia, 


)4( امل از اقلیم چبارم است UN‏ از جزامر lle‏ فزک و عرض از خط 
استوا لول طهموربت دبوبند سات شهري بزرک ات و هوایش بكرمي مایل و حجموع 
ميوهاي سردسدري و كرمسيري از جوز و انکور و ذا و od‏ وغیره فراوری باشد و 
مشمرمات بغاست trig‏ و فراران است چنانچه St‏ شپر بند شود get‏ چیز از بیرون 
احتیاج نباشد .} Nushat of Cuéas, chap. xvi. (of Mazenderan‏ 

2 5 
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The printed tables of Nassi’r ab DIYN Tu’st,and of ULucu 
Bere, place A’med in longitude 87-20; latitude 36-35(?*) ; 
whilstaccording to the Manuscript Takwim albeldén of Save'x 
رد مد روز‎ it is situate in longitude (—S-3) 87-20; and latitude 
(لوحم)‎ 36-40. Of this place the ingenious Doutet Sua‘u has 
introduced a short account into his Tezkerreh or biographical 
history of the Persian poets. ‘* A’mul,” he informs us, “is 
“one of the ancient cities, and its foundation is by some 
* ascribed toJ emsu1’D, while others declare that it was erected 
“*by Feri‘pu’n; and for four farsangs, the vestiges of its 
*“former estent may be still traced; and wheresoever the 
“inhabitants dig under ground, they discover burnt bricks 
فص‎ stone or gravel used in building; and in this city is a 
““Char gumbed, or edifice having four cupolas or domes, in 
“(which was the tomb of Fert’pu’n. A’mul continued to be 
“the royal capital of the four quarters of the world until the 
“time of Banara’m. So itis related in the book entitled 
“ Memélek u Mesdlek, composed by Att Ben Isa Kenan”(¥), 
That A’mud was the chief residence or scat of government 
(pai-takht (پاي تغست)‎ or foot of the throne) under Arpasur’r 
{second sovereign of that name who ruled in Tabristan, and 
died A. H. 640, A. D, 1242), we learn from At Guara’rt, 
who thus mentions also the grandson of that prince; و وم‎ 
“ap’pouLEn YezprserD, son of Sua’Hrya’r, son of 
> An ی درد ری‎ had been the viceroy or deputy of his uncle; 
“and Aldzenderdén flourished so much in his time that at A‘mul 
“there were seventy colleges well frequented ; his death hap- 





اجه اج و مج و مج وج و جوم مو و وو و و وج وه جممو موجه مممور 


The geographical syntax of Chrysococcas places Ayovd (read AyovA) n city of‏ رم 
(See Huds. Min, Geogr. Vol. 11h),‏ ;36-35 مد Taprapsray, in tong. of «77-10; and lat.‏ 


Lal (419)‏ شهر امل از جمله بللد قدیم است بناي آن کویند جمشید کرده و بعضي 
کویند افریدون سانته حالا چهار فرسنکب he‏ شهریمت آن "عسوس میشود و هر 
le‏ زمینرا بکاوند BS‏ پخته و سنک chet,‏ ظاهر میشود وچهار کنید است در 
آن شهر که ayy‏ تا whey‏ بهرام art) IGE?‏ مسکون امل بوده و در AS‏ 
ممااک ومسالک علي ot‏ عیسي SS‏ چذین آورده 
See the MS. “«Tezkerret as'shaara.” (Account of Muléna Hassan Késhi). But I sus-‏ 
pect that my copy of this work is defective in the passage respecting Fant pun’s tomb;‏ 
un extract from the MS. Haft Aklim (given in next page) will, perbups, enable us ta‏ 

‘ascertain the true sense, 1 
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> pened in the year 698,” or 1298 of the Christian era(*”). In 
the MS Ajdieb al Gherdieb we read that “‘ A‘mul, a place 
* belonging to Tabristén, is situate in the fourth climate, and 
“among the surprising circumstances observed in this world, 
““may be reckoned, that sheep brought to the territory of 
>> A’‘mul in a state of leanness, can never be there rendered 
> چگ‎ by any means, but die after six months, reduced to 
“mere skeletons”(**). ‘I'he Jast passage which I shall extract 
from Eastern writers concerning this city, is the following 
which Ami‘n Razr offers in his account of its origin; having 
alluded to some traditions above noticed, he adds ** DowLer 
>» موه‎ quoting the Mesdlek u Memélek,a work of Aut BEN 
“Isa Kea’, relates that from the time of Ferr’pvu’n until 
“the reign of Bauara’m Gu’r, A’mul was the capital of the 
“‘four quarters of this world; and in this city is a certain 
> gumbed, an arched or vaulted edifice, on or over which grow 
عم‎ of various kinds; and this grxdbed is said to be the 
“tomb of Irece, the son of Feri‘pv’n: and close to the city 
> flows a river named Harzah (properly Harhaz), trom which 
“the people of A’mul, by means of channels, derive as much 
“water as they require for the irrigation of their grounds and 
«for domestick purposes; so that there is not any habitation 
“without running water at all times’(”"), 


اواج وا و جاج جوا ج اجه هجوج جاجح جح و اج وه و جوا وج و و و و وو و موه موم و و 
G er")‏ الدوله Sn‏ دس byt‏ بن oF tod‏ مقام عم شده مازندران در 
ان او چنان ابادان کشت که هغتاد مدرسه در امل معمور کرذید وفاتش در سته 
ثمان و تسعین و ستمایه دراگ اعد (MS.‏ 

)49( امل از aby‏ ملبرستان و ازاتلیم چهارم است و از عجایب دنیا است که چون 
کوسغند ان با آن ولایست BY‏ شوند هر چند اورا تربیست کنند فرره نشود و بعد ار شش 
ماه از lat!‏ ءاند (Section the third),‏ 















)71°( دواتشاه از کتاب مسااک و ممااک علي yt‏ عيسي کسال ثقل میکند که 

از روزکار فریدرین تا hei‏ بهرام کور تختگاه wy‏ مسکوی امل بوده و در آن شب رکنبدیست 
که افسام let!‏ بر آن dig,‏ کویند که cpl pi‏ بن فریدون است و متصل شهر 
رردیست که انرا درزه خرانند و مردم امل بتدر CURT‏ از آن رید نهرها ساخته بر 
زراعت و عمارت خود مي برند هر آیقه cut‏ سبب هيي مدزل امل بي اب by‏ خالي 
(MS. Haft Aklim, cline IV). Compare this with the passage alove givcu..‏ نیست 
from DowLeT Sua’n, (uote 216}.‏ 
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Such are the principal notices that I have collected from 
oriental Manuscripts, on the subject of a city which has not 
yet been recognised in any of the names left us by classical 
Writers, although from Strabo’s description of Tape, the Hyr- 
canian metropolis, or royal residence, in his time, an eminent 
French geographer, M. Barbié du Bocage, supposes it to 
be at A‘mul(?*°) ; but for this opinion assigns his reasons in a 
manner that leaves the subject open to the discussion of 
others; a manner always adopted in doubtful cases, by the 
most ingenious and accomplished writers. The passage of 
Strabo, on which he grounds his conjecture, I have already 
quoted in my account of the place now called Cara-Tupeh, 
(p. 276). Much seems depending on the latitude that may 
be given to those Greek words which express the city’s prox~ 
imity to the Caspian sea. Can we apply the « pucpir undp مود‎ Sa- 
Aarne Spyperor” to.Amul, a place not nearer, I believe, to the coast 
in any of its inflections than fourteen or fil'een miles? and it 
may, perhaps, have been by many leagues farther from it at 
the time when Strabo wrote, according to the reports which 
I heard in different parts of this country, and which Hanway 
mentions as worthy of credit, respecting the gradual en- 
croachment of the water upon the land; so considerable in 
the neighbouring district of Langarad, that a tract eight miles 
in extent, dry and well-peopled at the beginning otf last cen-~ 
tury, was, when he travelled, (between forty and fifty years 
after), pertectly submersed(’™). It is easier however to excite 





اجه مممممممویم 





وه موه موم مه عمجم جممم و ع موه حممم. 


pas 618 d'abord Ia capitale du pays des Tapyres‏ عم auroit‏ دز Cette ville ) Tape‏ © رم 
comme sou nom parnit Pini et ensuite, a cause de son henreuse situation elle te‏ * 

seroit devenue de t ۰ ue les gouverurmens aurvient été réunis? 
Dans cette idée et a’eprés les indications de Straten j'ai placé cette ville de Tape & 
Amol Peutétre Tape est elie encore la مهف‎ ville que celle qui est appelée 
«* Tambracé d.ns Polybe?” Analyse de In carte, ی‎ annexed to Baron de Ste Croix’s 
« Exam. Crit. des hisioriens d’Alexandre;” p. 819, (Second edition; Paris, 1804). 

















Jonas Hanway, well acquainted with the navigation of the Caspian sea and with‏ ره 
the chief ports situate on its shores, mentions the “great inroads” made by it on the‏ 
Russian side between the Volga and Astrachan within thirty years; (be wrote in 1743)-‏ 
Nor has this sea been wore indulgent,” adds he, “to the Persians; for it is confidently‏ > 
of this ceutury the land, for about eight English miles on‏ 
he side of Lengarood river, was dry and well inhabited, This I the more readily‏ 
believe as the tops of some houses are yet seen where the water ia several feet ۰‏ 
«The same thing is reported of Astrabad. where the inhabitants affirm that within these‏ 
fifty yeurs ihe bay was fordable by asses, and now there is two fathom water. Captain‏ ** 
Woodroofe heard the sume also at Balchan,” &c, Travels, Vol. 1, p. 155.‏ ۰۰ 
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doubts than to solve difficulties; and I shall reserve for some 
other occasion a conjecture on the subject of A’mul, suggested 
by Prolemy; the arguments in favour of it would too much 
prolong this chapter, and, after all, might prove less satisfac- 
tory to the geographer than to the etymologist. 


Having accomplished my original design of exploring the 
forests, and visiting, however hastily, the principal cities of 
Meazenderdn, and having gratified my curiosity by a view of 
the Caspian sea, I now resolved on returning to the prince’s 
villa near Bérfurtsh, and thence to Tehrdn by such a road as 
might Jead me through some places not seen probably, or at 
least not described, by any European traveller for nearly two 
hundred years. On the eighth of March, therefore, I left 
A’mul about noon, crossing on horseback the bed of the river 
Hurhaz as at our evtrance, and arrived after a ride of five 
hours, at the apartments which I had before occupied in the 
Bahr al Irem. Ov the ninth, in consequence of arrangements 
deemed necessary by the Mehméndér, we allowed our borses 
to rest, and made preparations for waversing the country to 
Shirgah in a direction that threatened, according to every 
report, many obstacles and dangers from the overflowing of 
rivers, and the badness or total want of roads. This day’s 
halt affurded me an opportunity of again visiting Béarfurish, 
and perambulating its 426 In the evening I received two 
botties of Russian wine from the governor, and a present of 
oranges and lemous trum وق تاه دوه‎ who commanded one 
of the vessels betore mentioned, and he came soon after to 
my room, with Mose’, an Armenian likewise, and captain of 
the other. We conversed during half an hour in Persian; and 
I learned that they were edjers (3) or merchants of Astrakhdn; 
and had nuw come expressly from ferahh-dbdd that they 
might pay their respects to the brother of an English, and a 
Christian Ambassador; they would send me next day, could 
I be induced to deter my departure, some arrack, tea and 
Shamdkhi wine, of which they bighly extolled the flavour and 
the strength. They had been, during many years, well ac- 
quainted with the neighbouring ports, as with those on the 
opposite coast; but feared that the rapacity and extortions 
practised by the Persians would always check commercial 
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intercouse. They described the flourishing state of Astrakhdn, 
and the encouragement there given to industrious settlers, by 
which within a short time, two thousand Arnienian families 
had been induced to leave Persia, and establish themselves 
in that city and other places under the mild government of 
the Emperor Alexander. What they mentioned concerning 
the Caspian sea has been already noticed (p. 280); their 
small two masted vessels were flat bottomed; but ‘*the Rus- 
**sian ships of war,” said they, “ have keels ;” ** kashti jang kil 
> darend” جنک کیل دارند)‎ 32S); using this English word, and ex- 
plaining afterwards, that in their lowest part, those large ships 
were constructed like our frigates. ‘The Armenians spoke 
with great, and I believe, just contempt of the Persians as 
sailors; and confirmed the accounts, allowed indeed to be 
true by many inhabitants, respecting the unwholesome air of 
Barfirish during summer, which generally proves fatal to 
numbers of the natives, and almost without exception to 
strangers. The plague of gnats, (or pashchs (پشه‎ proceeding 
in myriads from the thick herbage on a rich soil, and the lux- 
uriant foliage of innumerable trees, they represented as 
intolerable; Saerir دم رک‎ and others had informed me that 
the prince was every year obliged to seek a place less infested 
by these troublesome tlies, and of a purer air than Sdré; and 
in the warm season, it was acknowledged, that most towns 
were deserted by all who could afford tie luxury of temporary 
wooden dwellings on high mountains, with bédgér (بادکیر)‎ wind- 
catchers, or contrivances for intercepting every breath of air. 


We did not set out from Bahr al Irem on the tenth.of March, 
until eleven o’clock ; when, after several hours. of- incessant 
and heavy rain, we were tempted by some appearances of 
fine weather and commenced our journey ; the governor of 
Béarfurtsh having sent his son to accompany us the first stage. 
At two miles and a quarter we passed through the village of 
Kishen-dbéd ز(کرشی آیاد)‎ at three and four miles the river Bahbul 
was ou our right; its bed in some places, though not by any 
means full of water, appeared half a mile in width. The 
flattering indications of fair weather which had lured us from 
the paradise of Jrem, soon proved failacious; and the rain 
descended in such showers, that those who had guarded them-. 
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selves against it with the utmost precaution, were in less than 
two hours completely wetted, notwithstanding all their bérd- 
nis (بارانی)‎ or great coats. Thus circumstanced, we persevered 
untilnightin one of the most dreary, fatiguing and unpleasant 
rides imaginable; going through streams which almost per- 
ceptibly increased, as we passed them, from the mountain 
torrents; or slowly tracing an indistinct path through entan- 
gled branches of trees in the jungal; which frequently recalled 
to my mind the words of that entertaining writer Baruakkr, 
who, describing a wearisome night-march, performed by him 
in this country, near eight hundred years ago, says, 6۵ 
“‘penctrated forests through which even the creeping snakes 
“could scarcely find their way”(?%). "The country however, 
in many parts afforded prospects extremely beautiful, though 
mach obscured by clouds and rain. We passed at cight or 
nine miles a second village of which I coinmitted the name 
to paper, but it bas been obliterated by the wet; we saw after- 
wards some large and well-built farm houses. In the evening 
we met three travellers from Tedrdn, who seemed eager to 
“communicate the intelligence of an important victory ob- 
tained, as they declared, overthe Russians, by Ling1 Sa HEB 
(Captain Lindesay), which cost the enemy four hundred men. 
killed, and five hundred taken prisoners; with the loss of 
eighty Persians, and two of their English allies. The king, 
they said, had caused his Nakkdreh Khaneh و(نغاره خانه)‎ or band 
of military musicians, ما‎ celebrate this event in the capital; 
and the prince royal, Agpa‘’s Mi’rza‘, had rewarded Captain 
Lindesay with the sword worn by himself during the battle; 
besides two Georgian girls, each of whom must have cost, 
(two suits of handsome clothes being included in the calcu- 
lation) from ninety to one hundred tumdns or pounds. They 
added, that the f/chi Inglizi or English Ambassador had 
bestowed on the person who brought from Tabriz this mazhdeh 
(مزدم)‎ or ‘* good news,” a splendid ( Khelaat ) robe of honour, 








oe 


It was on the road between A’mul and Nétel, in the Muhamedan year 422,‏ ره 
(of our era, 1030).‏ 
که چوي ما ازامل حرکنت کردیم و همه شب براندیم و بيشهاي برنده امد که مار درو 
پدشواري توانست خز؛ 
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and forty tumdns. (The night became dark before we reached 
the spot where only it was reckoned safe, or indeed practi- 
cable, to cross on horseback the broad and rapid river Téldr. 
Here fortunately were two men of Shirgdh, who in conse- 
quence of orders sent early this morning by Suerrr Kuan, 
had expected our arrival; and now assisted us to reach the 
other side by wading in the stream, and Jeadiug our horses so as 
to avoid the mo.t deep and dangerous places. FE found myself 
at last, after a journey of eight hours, and perhaps five far- 
sangs, in Shirgah,and again occupied the same hovel that had 
on our way to Séré afforded me a lodging; this structure has 
been alreaily described (p. 247) and delineated, (P!, LX1IX); 
but all its former inconvenicuces were now aggravated by the 
want of dry clothes ; for my servant Ismaarr, the muleteers 
with our baggage, and others of the party, had not yet arri- 
ved; and after some anxious expectation we began to enter- 
tain apprehensions for their safety, as the night was unusually 
dark ; the forest road most intricate, and the river swellin 

every moment. To assist them in coming over it, severa 

peasants were stationed on the bauk, and instructed to make 
signals with a dJantern, and to shout at certain intervals for 
three or four hours. Meanwhile I endeavoured to dry my 
clothes before a wood fire which filled with smoke every corner 
of the hovel. A dinner consisting of eggs, rice, and a tough 
old fowl, prepared by the man whom SHerir Kuya’x had 
sent forward in the morning, (and who did not evince much 
skill in the art of cookery) was now served without knife, 
fork or spoon; yet hunger rendered it most delicious, and 
when I had uttered the al’hhamd' al’ illah as thanks to God 
for such an indulgence as this feast and the shelter of a warm 
hovel, and was raising to my lips a cup of very muddy water, 
DeErvi'su MouanmeEn, the groom, surprised me by offering 
one of the long Russian bottles of wine (holding at least two 
quarts) which 1 had ieft in my room at Bahr at frem, and he 
had carried the entire day in a pocket of his immense Shelwér 
(),14) or loose trowsers. These serve a Persian of his class as 
مسا‎ portmanteaus ; and from the extraordinary protuberance 
sometimes occasioned by a full package between the hip and 
the knee or boot-top, the wearer acquires an appearance 
exceedingly awkward and ridiculous. An ample rammed, 
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‘was now spread for me on the floor: and a neighbouring farrier 
having leni a pillow and lehaf (a!) or thickly stuffed coun- 
terpane, forming the usual rakhet-i-khdb (1 es), 6 
‘bed (or sleeping) furniture; I lay down; but a thousand 
fleas seemed to have conspired against my repose. 





On the eleventh, Mit’rza’ Sa’pex arrived from Séré at nine 
o’clock in the morning, having encountered many difficulties 
on his journey from fluoas aud torrents. We all hastened to 
inform him of the victory, and be resolved to announce it 
immediately, bv a courier, to his father the Vazér; but he must 
have been perplexed by the variations in our respective 
accounts, though all derived trom the same source; for whilst 
Treported every circumstance exactly as the travellers had 
described them, one of my companions liberally added two 
hundred to the slaughtered Russians, and three hundred to the 
prisoners; another doubled the original amount of both; and. 
swore that the irresistible Persians had taken six pieces of can- 
non; and a third related how the Sidhzdadeh or prince (AnBA‘’s 
Mrrza:), had killed three Russians with hisown hand. Our 
servants and baggage did not arrive until one o’clock; the 
charwaddér (See p. 228, n. 13) had been benighted, lost his way 
in the forest, and suffered many alarms trom horrible noises, 
which he soleninly averred, (and wedid net dispute), must have 
procecded either trom wild- beasts, or the sylvan dzemonscalled 
@hiiles (352). It was now too late tor any further progress, 
and from every account it would have been impossible to 
yeach Ziraé until the river Télér, increased toa certain degree 
by this day’s rain, should have discharged its redundant water 
into a second channel, by which its present force and depth 
might be reduced. I therefore set up my camp-bedstead, 
dried the mattress which bad been soaked in wet, and after a 
night of most refreshing sleep, lett Shirgdéh on the tweltth, at 
seven o'clock, during a heavy shower ot snow; having taken 
leave ot Supriv Kua‘n who set out tor رفک‎ and of the young 
Bérfuréshi, who would gladly have proceeded with us to 
Tehran; but be dreaded the anger ot his father. We found 
thal through the attention of Mi‘rza’ AL: Muuammep of 
Suvdéd kéh, (to whom I have already es pressed my obligations 
۳. 286), our passage over the Bun-i-Kelé, Méén-i-Keld and. 


2 ۴ 
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Ser-i-Keld (See p. 243), was much facilitated ; as he had em- 
ployed above twenty men in repairing the roads,and removing 
stumps of trees and other obstacles. That worthy chief him- 
self ne! us within three miles of Zérdb; where, having crossed 
the river Tdldr eight or ten times, I again established my 
Jodging in the same wooden habitation, of which a sketch 
has been given; (PI. LXVII). Here the old proprietor whose 
orange-coloured beard, had since my first visit assumed a pink, 
or rather a purple tinge, welcomed me and declared that he 
had not forgotten to mention my name in his devotions at the 
tomb of his village saint; such efficacy had a piece of silver 
coin. ‘The great depth of excellent soil, general throughout 
the province, was during this day’s ride conspicuous, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of 24۳640: where the decayed leaves, 
blended with moist clay formed a rich compost, or manure. 
At an earlier hour of the evening than usual, innumerable 
jackals began to bowl, and this circumstance, it was said, 
ی مخ‎ a favourable change of weatber; we had not 

eheld the sun for two or three days. Here I first remarked 
the chirping of crickets in the hearth, 


On the thirteenth, before we mounted our horses at seven 
o’clock, I sketched the figure of a Mdzenderéni minstrel whose 
musick, simple as it was, had pleased. me extremely at dif- 
ferent hours of the night; for several men who occupied the 
hovel entitled a caravansera (not thirty yards distant from my 
room) had employed this poor fellow to entertain such of 
them as happened to be awake, by singing and playing until 
break of day. ‘The instrument which he used was of the 
kamdncheh kind (See Vol 1. p. 238); but had only two strings, 
both wade of black hair from a horse’s tail; and the bow, 
چاه‎ a short bent switch) was furmshed with similar hair; he 
fingeied only one string; the other, occasionally touched by 
the pow, produced a bass sound, which sometimes, (I believe 
accidentally) combined in good harmony with his voice and 
the notes of the higher string. In dress and attitude he nearly 
resenibled the musician represented in Vol I. Mis. Pl. fig. 7- 
We now proceeded to Téleh by the road which cightcen days 
before had led us from that place ; and having ited there 
an hour, went on two farsangs, to Surkhr-abdd (ot). This 
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name is vaguely given to some mean houses and hovels called 
caravanseras, irregularly scattered along a tract extending two 
or three miles. The walls of my chamber were about six feet 
high, formed of stones very rucely put together; the roof 
however, almost flat, was of good rice straw, laid on branches 
of lees ; light entered at the door alone ; up to which and for 
twenty yards in every direction. the wet clay was more than 
a foot deep, as its marks on our boots sufficiently ascertained 2 
this day according to the prognostication of the last evening 
ptoved fair, and we enjoyed some hours of sunshine. 





Early on the fourteenth, I examined the remains of an 
edifice, situate on the sloping ground just above my manzel; 
its immechate foundation being an extraordinary insulated 
rock, ot which the chasms and inequalities were filled with 
masonwork., This is the Kalaa-i-duthter-i- Div-e- Awlad 
دختر دیو اولاد)‎ ads), or “Castle of the Daughter of Div’ AwLap,” 
۵ giant, or rather a chieftain of Wézenderdn, celebrated by 
Finvsavst. Thave inctuded it in the view (PI. LX XIV), 
representing the subjacent valley and winding stream; the road. 
by which some of our party were procecding towards Firdzkuh; 
and, on the summit of a distant mountain the Kalaa-e- منز(‎ 
Awléd, or fortvess of the giant Awxa’p himself; near which, 
a peasant informed me, are other ruins entitled Kalaa i-Daz, 
or the “Castle of Du’% (دوز)‎ The damsel's habitstion 
appeared modern; to whatever ancient structure it may lave 
succeeded ; and (with the rock) was from forty to five and 
forty feet high, on the side which faced the river Its roof 
had totally disappeared ; the building was partly of stone and 
brick; some beams cf wood still remained ; the plan was 
octagonal, and inside there had been seven 06606 (agit), 
niches or recesses, (besides the door-way) of this fori 0 ۰ 
About three onles beyond this, we passed the rewains of a 
similar tower, erected on a liltle tapek (43) or insulated emin~ 
ence; this, according to one of our muleleers, who affected 
to know the country, bad been AwLa‘n’s dwelling place; sod 
the more distant castle, (scen in the view, Pl LN XIV) should 
be ascribed, hesaid, to سنا‎ Having at last emerged trom 
the clay and forests of Mdzenderdn, we breaktasted in the 
Caravansera-i-Gadéik, notwithstanding the offensive smell. 
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proceeding from dead mules and horses, half-eaten by jackals. 
متا‎ building has already been delineated (in Pi. LXIX), 
The wind, though extremely cold, was fortunately not very 
violent; and we eluded its bad effects by galloping, as before, 
across the dreary plain of snow, and having halted some 
minutes to sketch the extraordinary appearance of Firaézkth, 
(as in ۱. LXVIII), I once more occupied my apartments in 
the royal eméret of that town. 


On the fifteenth of March, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
we mounted our horses, and winding about the rock near its 
base, turned off on its western side in the direction of Damé- 
wand; whilst on its eastern, lay the road of Hablahrid and 
the Pyle Caspie, by which we had come from Tehrdn. Very 
heavy clouds obscured the view of Mount Damdvand, but 
according to the best observation that I could make witha 
pocket-compass, its summit bore from Firdzktéh nearly west~ 
north-west. ‘The country appeared most naked and harren, 
scarcely one bush was visible in the course of afarsang. We 
were much surprised at the fourth or fifth mile, on finding 
my spare horses, (the gifts which.I bad received from the 
Prince and Vazir at Sdri) standing near the read and fastened 
to a lurge stone; the men engaged to lead them, having aban- 
doned their charge and fied over the mountains, where some 
of our servants pursued them in vain. We found, however, 
that their assistance was not necessary, as the social quad~ 
rupeds trotted along in company during the whole day, with- 
out either rider or leader. We crossed a sinall stream three 
or four times; then, about the sixth mile, a river called Némré 
(, 0), of which, though not containing much water at present, 
the bed seemed wide. From this we immediately ascended 
a hill. and here begins the territory of Serbenddn (سربندان)‎ We 
rode tor above an hour on the highest part of very elevated 
ground, covered vith snow, and suffered much from a bleak, 
cold wind. About the fourteenth or fifteenth mile we came 
to the river of Dedi-cadi; runuing in 2 deep and narrow dingle; 
its stream not considerable now, and beautifully clear, and its 
banks furnished with many willow trees; at seventeen miles 
we halted near a mean but well thatched building, denomin- 
ated from the river which flows beside it, the Caravdnserdg-i- 
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Delichdi. This is reckoned five farsangs distant from Firtizkiih; 
four (but as some said, five) from A’ien e werzén ورزان)‎ yx), and. 
three farsangs from the house of ABpaLLAH Kia's, where 
J had passed one night on my way between Tehrdn and Séré. 
Some cold rice and fowl, brought by ourselves, served for a 
slight refreshment at this caravdnserd; having crossed the river 
and proceeded two farsangs over hills and rocks covered with 
snow, we passed on the lefta walled plantation of poplar and 
other trees, called the Bagh-i-Shéh (s\ (باغ‎ or “king's garden;” 
and near it, on our right, the village of Serbendadn. At 
Jength, about six o’clock, we reached A‘ien-e-werzdn after a 
fatiguing journey of thirty-two or perbaps thirty-tour iniles; 
reckoned by some nine farsangs, and by others ten. The 
room allotted to me, in a good house, was well furnished with 
carpets, and thoroughly warmed with a brisk fire; which, the 
night being extremely cold, I should have much enjuved, but 
that every quarter or half hour, the wind blew with Joud and. 
violent gusts down the chimney, so as to scatter the ashes all 
about my room, and fill it with volumes of smoke. This was 
the “wind of Shahkridr,” (Béd-i-Shahriéri) and concerning 
its fatal effects on the lives of unfortunate travellers wandering 
by night in the snow, we heard almost as many alarming 
anecdotes as had been related of the kindred blast sv 
prevalent at Firézkéh, Although a man had been sent 
forward, as usual, to announce our approach and prepare 
the sitérsd¢ or necessary allowance of provisions, yet consi- 
derable difficulties occurred in obtaining any article of food 
either for ourselves or the horses; and it was ten o’clock 
before my scanty supper had been extorted from: the peo- 
ple of Avien-a-werzdn, who being all saints, or at least the 
descendants of a saint or prophet, conceived that they were 
exempt from the laws of hospitality towards strangers, and 
from the necessity of obeying the rakm (رقم)‎ or written order 
with which my Mehmdndér was furnished ; and some of them 
declared that, from their extreme sanctity, the king himself 
could not, or rather would not, bave enforced the supply of 
sitrsdt. This insolence of the Muhammedan saints might 
sive a traveller occasion to quote the punning expression of 
Sir Thomas Herbert, who, describing a village near Shirdz, 
in which he had passed a night, says it consisted of thirty 
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families, most of them prophets, or prophet’s children. But, 
adds he, ‘‘we still found least profit where such prophets dwelt,” 
(Trav. p. 160, third edit). 


On the sixteenth [ rose at a very early hour, it having been 
our design to proceed this day through Damdvand as far as 
JTéjerid ر(جاجرود)‎ a computed distance of eight farsangs; but on 
consultation our plan was changed, for the inhabitants of 
Jéerid being equal in sauctity to those of A’ien e werzdn, we 
apprehended that they might also prove as inhospitable, and 
resolved to halt at an intermediate stage. I therefore delayed 
awhile to examine at leisure the village, which in sunmer 
must he beautiful, and derives its name from an extraordinary 
dien «(عین)‎ or fountain of most beautiful water that gushes 
from arock near the summit of a high mountain, and descends 
amoung the houses bya natural channel which 1 have expressed 
in the view, (Pl. LXXII1) as it appears from the road of 
Firtzkih; almost adjoining the fountain are some remains of 
an old castle. Many houses in the village were at this time 
unoccupied; as in winter the proprictors remuve to ۵۰ 
or other places, but return during the spring to cultivate their 
fields and gardens. At nine o'clock we left A‘ien e werzdn, 
and after a ride of two hours and a half, (though the distance 
did not much exceed eight miles) over hills deeply covered 
with snow, we alighted at Damévand, a very ancient and cele- 
brated city. As we approached, our guide showed, within five 
orsix hundred yards, a tapeh or rising ground, on the highest 
part of which, according to tradition, had stood the Nakkdrek 
Khdueh of Zona’s, or the edifice wherein that tyrant had 
staKioned his Wumpeters and dicummers. Some stones are 
shewn as vestiges of 10; and others lower down, are said to 
indicate the situation of و مدمه‎ palace. In the sketch 
(Pi. LX XIV) taken a little beyond the ¢apeh, I have endea- 
voured to represent the town with the adjacent plain, and as 
much as could be comprehended of those lofty mountains 
which inclose it, nearly in the form of an amphitheatre, 
watered by a winding river bordered with willows and poplars, 
and feruhiziug numerous. meadows and. gardens. For the 

Ur puse Of irrigation مداد‎ Ve)or embanked channel has been. 

‘ormed, which derives its water trom.the river, and the inha-. 
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bitants attribute itto Zoua’x. They consider also, as of most 
remote antiquity, a tall mindreh or spire, and some gumbeds 
or cupolas and vaulted buildings, which, however, to me ap- 
peared the works of A/lusefman ages. The great masjed or 
mosque and other publick edifices have been spacious, and 
richly ornamented with coloured tile-work; but the city is 
much decayed, and retains very little of the heauty,extent and 
population for which it was once celebrated. As we rode 
along the streets, several dogs of a large and peculiarly fero- 
cious breed, attacked us trou the low walls and flat roofs of 
various houses, attempting to snap at our heads; and we found 
it difficult to hinder some of them from seizing our horses by 
the heels. 1 was politely recerved at the handsome house of 
Asurar Kua’n, the Hékem (حاکم)‎ or governor, whose sons had 
visited meat Aeildn, as before related. The Khén was himself’ 
absent at fravdn ; atter an excetient breaktast of swectmeats, 
eggs, rice, pickles, fruit and sherbet, I perambulated the 
town and observed many remains of large and commodious 
mansions, ruined, as my guides declared, during the wars of 
Na‘prr Sua’y. ‘That Damdvand had once extended over a 
considerable tract of ground was evident; and the inhabitants 
report, that its edifices covered uearly four farsangs, as still 
marked by the ruins of ils original gates; and that the Nak- 
kdreh Khdneh, above mentioned, was not formerly, as now, 
outside the city, but skirted with houses to the distance of at 
least a mile, in the direction of Aécn که‎ werzdn. I remarked 
several rooms, ceiled, as at Féruzkéh, with split or whole 
trunks of poplar-trees, Jaid close together. It was reckoned 
among the chief wonders of this place, that the great moun- 
tain of Damdvand cannot be seen from the city which bears 
its name, although distant (its base at least) only four far- 
sangs, or about fifteen miles; whilst its snow-crowned summit 
is visible, according to local belief, in the farthest regions of 
the earth. However exaggerated this latter part of the 
description may be, I can testify that the former is true; a 
view of it taken from the roof of our house at Tehrén is given 
in P]. LXII. That stupendous mountain, as many persons 
informed me, contains vast quantities of sulphur; and the 
water of a fountain issuing from it, is sufficiently hot to boil 
an egg thoroughly without the intermediate assistance of fire. 
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No one, they positively declared, had ever succeeded in 
ascending to the top, which is at all seasons covered with 
snow; but many adventurous men have perished in the 
attempt; they sunk, it is supposed, into sulphur-pits, con= 
cealed by the snow. Few endanger their lives by climbing 
higher than the medicinal baths; which, during summer, nu- 
merous invalids frequent; and so far, it appears, our ingenious 
countryman Sir Thomas Herbert, was attracted by curiosity, 
early in the seventeenth century). Concerning this moun- 
tain and the city to which, probably, it has given a name, I 
shall now extract some passages from the works of Eastern 
writers. Whilst in the printed version of Ess Haukav’s 
geography (p. 172), we read that Mount Damdvand was dis- 
cernible at a distance of fifty farsangs around; that no man 
was ever said to have ascended to its summit, and that ac- 
cording to Persian romances, ZoHa’K was confined within 
it; that (p. 178) it is the most Eastern of all the mountains 
in Tabristdn, and did not abound with trees; the MS. Sér 7 
beldén thus more tuily describes it—‘ Damdvand is a moun- 
“tain of such considerable heighth that some persons have 
“*discerned it at the distance of one hundred tarsangs, or 
«still farther; and it is said to be visible even from Shérdz in 
“ Pars; and the humble author of this work bas seen it him- 
“self from the neighbourhuod of Isfakdn; but he never heard 
“tbat any man had been exalted by ascending to its highest 
“point; and amongst the frivolous and erroneous traditions 
“of the (Fire-worshipping) Persians, there is one which 
“represents Zona kK as continuing tninortal in a quadran- 
*‘gular place high up on this mountain, where all the sor- 
*cerers and magicians have assembled, from various quarters 
«tof the world, and constructed their habitations’(™*). The 











و و و دج و واه و و وه هوجو و ج وج وج و یحو وج جوم وج اج و وه اواج رو ج جاو او و و 


“Higher up into the sir ix the high peak of Damoan, by Strabo in his 11. lib.‏ ره 
len Jasunia: whose top (shaped bike a pyramid - surmounts as some think all other‏ 
rts of Taurus; up which defatiguting hill, nevertheless, we scrambled, but with‏ 
see the baths,‏ مه difficulty” ‘The reason why we rode up was out of curiosity‏ 
geuerally resuited to." Travels, p 209, Third Edition, 1665‏ 80“ 


)1*4( کوه دماوند-و آن کوهي عظیم och dak:‏ چنانک ISLS‏ کوه we‏ 
فرسنک دورتر مشاهده مي افتت وم ویند کر ان کود چندان بلندست که از 
شپراز باس Lil‏ مي بینند و اي ضعیفرا ان کوه از نزدیک اصفهای مشاهده شده 
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next page informs us, that in Mount Damévand are mines 
of copperas (,1j), and of (سرمه)‎ a kind of antimony ; and (five 
pages after), the author declares that he had seen it from the 
city of Rat; فصو‎ heard that it had been discerned by several. 
> persons from a spot near Séveh; and it extends itself in the 
“midst of other mountains, and its summit resembles a lofty 
**conical dome, and from its base to the highest part isa 
“distance of four farsangs”{**). He then repeats the story 
of Zoua’k and the magicians under the mountain, from which 
a vast body of smoke (دردي عظیم)‎ perpetually ascends. Fir- 
DaAvsI, who preserves so many old traditions of the Persians, 
has not omitted the story of Zona’x, but particularly de- 
scribes his imprisonment in a dark and narrow pit on Mount 
Damévand?**); and this circumstance is noticed by many other 

ets and romance writers, whom it is unnecessary to quote. 
BBN Kuatca‘’n, whose original Arabick work ۲ have not 
seen, informs us, (according to the MS. Persian translation of 
it) that ** Dumbévand ( Dunbdvand (دنباوند‎ is a territury in the 
«district of Rai in Jebdl (or Irak Agem), and by some 
“called Dumdvand” (دماوند)‎ : but, adds be, ‘ the former mode 
> زو‎ pronunciation (or of writing) is more accurate” اسح)‎ Ja). 
In the MS. Tartkh-i-Tabristén, an account of Mount Da- 
mévand is given, chiefly on the authority of Arr EN zErN 
au Ca’rers, who, in bis book entitled the ‘‘ Paradise of Philo- 
“‘sophy,” فردرس المکست)‎ WS) mentions that from the village 
of Asek (%.\) to the suinmit, is a journey of two days; and 
this, (the summit) resembles a conical tower or pointed dome 


همجمج 





از شنیده ati‏ که gr‏ یک در Galt‏ آن کوه مرتفع ومرتقي ده است 
و مرحرفات اهل فرس يكي انست که دعوي مي کند ومی کویند که 
یم در بالا ان کود مربج نهسته است و جمله ساحران آز اطراف و 

اکذاف افاق در Le‏ ماري مي سازند و *جمتمع مي شوند .) (MS. Sur al beldén‏ 

ie» )***(‏ شنوده شد که از نزدیک اوه کسانن اي sage Lak‏ اند و ah‏ کر 
اسمت در میاه Lat‏ مفترش و در بالا ان مانند قبه بلند برآوردء و از زیر کوه ثا 
شاهق ان چهار فرستک است 

)198( پستکاه Shes‏ چون نوند of‏ دماوند کردش به بند 

بکره اندروی چاي SS SSF‏ که بود آزسيهي بنش تا پدید 
2u‏ 
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of a building: and it is on every sidé perpetually covered 
with snow; but, on the very highest part, there is a space 
of thirty acres (سي جریب)‎ on which the snow never rests at any 
season. ‘This space, he says, is sandy, and yields to a person’s 
foot; and from it the other mountains appear like inconsi- 
derable hillocks. On the top of Damédvand, he adds, are 
thirty fissures or apertures ررسي سورا)‎ from which the smoke 
of sulphur issues with loud‘and ‘terrifick sounds; all these 
volcanick symptoms indicating, that ۵ fire certainly exists. 
“fin the interior cavities of this mountain; and so violent is 
“the wind which blows at this place, that no animal can 
“endure it’(?7’). 


In his extraordinary MS. work, the Ajdieb al Makhlikdt, or 
> Wonders of Creation,” Zacary’a Cazvi‘N1 has celebrated 
the great mountain Damdvand, situate in the vicinity of Rai; 
its height, he informs, is such, that, on the back of the whole 
earth م(بریشت زمین)‎ there is not any mountain more lofty. 
From his prolix account we learn, (besides most of the cir- 
cumstances above noticed by other writers) that between this 
place and Hamadén is a distance of eight merhilleh (.رحله)‎ or 
days stages; and that King Selomon imprisoned one of the 
most formidable damens in a cavern here; he multiplies the 
thirty volcanick craters or openings, mentioned in the Térikh- 
4-Tabristén to seventy; and adds, that between this mountain and 
the sea is a space of twenty farsangs ز(بیست فرستک)‎ his account 
closes with stories of a talisman. ‘* Damdvand,” says the geo- 
grapher Hampar cag, ‘‘is a celebrated and very lofty moun- 
“tain, which may be seen at the distance of an hundred far- 
*‘sangs; it is situate east-ward of the territory of Rai. Its 
*“summit is never tree from snow ; in circumference itis equal 
“to twenty farsangs, and exceeds five in height”(**). He 


بمممممممه 
)47( که حقیقت شود در جرف و میا aS‏ آتشي است و ghd‏ حیوان قرار 
نقواند کرت از صختي ob‏ که جهید ~ رفن7 ۶ 7 MS.‏ 
)2( کوه دماوند مشهور ست و مخت بلند از صد فرسنکت باز توان دید برشرقي 
ملک ري salt‏ است قله اش Se‏ از برف se‏ نبود دورش بیست فرسنکب 
است و بلندي پنج فرسنک زیادت بود Culib,‏ ۷ 
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then mentions the flat ground of one hundred acres, on its high- 
est part, and the sliding sand; also the ice, which falling down 
the mountain, sometimes overwhelms persons and destroys 
them. We learn also from Hampa.Luyaun, that the chief town 
of Damdvand * was formerly called Meishdén; belongs to the 
*¢fourth climate, and is situate in longitude, (from the For- 
“‘tunate Islands) 87-20; and latitude, (from the Equinoctial 
*line) 36-10. It was founded by Ca1rumMERaATH, and the air 
>» of this place is cold; and among the fruits which it produces, 
“the Abbasis are so excellent that they yield a déshdb or paste 
> of which syrop is made”). Another geographer, Sa’DEK 
Israna’N1, says that “by day a smoke issues from this 
‘mountain on which are several cultivated and inhabited 
> places; these are denominated Damévand, and the chief town 
> آن‎ them Dimeh or Daimeh”(?)). This name is so written 
in the MS. Térikh-i-Tabristan; and seems to form part of 
Daimévand or Dimdvand, as the mountain has been sometimes 
denominated, according to the dictionary Burhdn Katea, 
دماوند ست)‎ of «یما وند--نام‎ But from thé resemblance of od 
and ,v in various Manuscripts, it appears MFeimeh or Wimeh ; 
and the printed tables of ULtueu Bric describe Wimah (ویمه)‎ 
as the emporium of Donbawand ; assigning to it the same longi- 
tude and latitude as Hamparuau above quoted; although this 
geographer entitles the emporium Meiskén. The variation 





Meececcececccoccocooccesoccoooccorcooooooeeosooee: 


)9( دماوند قصبه ایست Lat‏ میشای خوانده اند از اقلیم چهاره‌ست طولش از 
جزایر خالدات نزنک و عرض از خط استوا لوي کیومردت ساخست هواي سرد دارد و از 
میوهاش عباسي نیکوست چنانکه از ان دوشاب کیرند (oh. xix).‏ ,طتات MS. Nuzhat af‏ 


LAV و روزازان دود متصاعد شود و بر آن کوء مواضع بسیار اباد اسست و‎ (7) 
See the MS_Tahaktk al Irab, in voce. BRE دماوند خوانند و قصبه ان‌را دیمه‎ 
‘The volcanic appearances have been noticed by writers before quoted; and their 
accounts are partly confirmed by Sir Thomas Herbert, who having ascended to view 
the medicinal baths, says, “we could discover thence the Caspian Sea, albeit eight 
“ score miles distant ;—above it is composed of sulphur which causes it to sparkle each 
«night like :سا‎ a pleasant object to the eye, but so offensive to the smell that it 
«requires a nosegay of garlick in the ascending.” ‘Travels, p. 209, edition of 1665, 
According to the celebrated historians Mi'keHOND and KHONDEMI'R, this pheno- 
menon is ascribed by the Magians to CAIUMERATH, who having found the body of 
bis son or grandson 5۱2 ی‎ wurdered by the d#mons or savages, buried 

of this mvuntain, and on the mouth of the pit kindled a great fire; z 

the Mugians relate, a flame issues frequeatty every day from the pit, and sinks inte it 
again, See the MSS, Raucet as’ Sofé and Habib As'seir. 
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jn these accounts may arise from the great extent of that city 
which comprebended, under the general name of Damévand, 
several different villages and districts. I have already men- 
tioned the reports of inhabitants who affirmed that the gates 
and walls had inclosed a space of four farsangs; and Gildrd 
at the distance of two miles, seemed to me but a continuation 
ofthe town. But the mountain has more attracted the notice 
of Eastern writers than the city, however extensive; and my 
account of it would be imperfect without mention of ab extra- 
ordinary circumstance to which the poets trequently allude; 
while grave historians have recorded it, and some philosophers 
endeavoured to explain, and reconcile it with probability or ra- 
ther possibility. In describing the ten years siege of A‘mut,(p. 
301), I reserved for the present occasion those terms on which 
peace was concluded between the Persian king Minvu‘cH اه‎ 
and the Turdnian or Scythian invader .مدوم هوق‎ Having in- 
formed us that hostilities ceased, Tanri thus proceeds with 
his narrative: ‘‘and the peace between them was made on 
“‘these conditions, that a boundary should be established, 
“separating the Scythian from the Persian territories. All 
**bevond this line was to become the dominion of Arra‘- 
*¢sra’R, and all on this side was to be Minu‘’cHeHn’s; and 
“‘neither was to encroach on the other’s property; and they 
“‘agreed that the strongest man should be chosen from Mr- 
“*~wu'cHEUR’s army, and that he should shoot an arrow, 
“*which, when fallen on the ground, was to mark the boun- 
“dary. These terms having been mutually accepted, the 
“treaty of peace was written. Then Mino’cuene from all 
‘“‘his troops, selected a certain hero named A‘resH, than 
“whom, throughout the world, there was no man of greater 
“*strength, nor one more skilled in archery. The king’ com- 
**manded him to ascend Damévand, which is not exceeded 
“in loftiness by any mountain, and thence to shoot an arrow 
ایو‎ all his might. A’resa having ascended. Damaévand 
*«shot the arrow with such force that it passed from the land 
“of Tabristén and fell on the bank of the river Jaihtin or 
* Oxus; and Arra’sra’B was much afflicted, as it thus became 
‘* necessary that he should resign to Minu‘cHe wr bis domin- 
“ions situate between Sarkhes and the JaihGn; tor the terms 
“had been made and the treaty signed so that he could nut 
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> همم(‎ from the conditions. He therefore withdrew his 
“army beyond the river Jathin, thus established as the boun- 
“dary, and Minvu’cueuHr came forth from the castle of 
> A’mul and retired to the land of Rai”(**), Mi‘rKHonp 
allows that this story is incomprehensible; yet relates the cir- 
cumstances as preceding authors had transmitted them; the 
wonderful arrow, he says, was flying from sunrise till mid- 
day(*™). This tale is repeated in the MS. Farhang Jehdngiri, 
where we read, that to commemorate this event, the thirteenth 
day of the month Tér (October, or ‘‘the arrow”) is celebrated 
asa festival, and considered auspicious by the (Fire-worship- 
ping) Persians, like the Nawréz or Mikrgan, and called Tirgén 
or the ‘‘arrow-festival’(**); and in this dictionary the river 
Jaihtin, near which the arrow fell, is styled A’mé; and in the 
Burhén Katea, more accurately (as it appears) Amén(**), 
As that golden arrow, of such classical celebrity, which 
wafted Abaris through the air, has been a subject of much 
learned conjectural explanation, so we find that some have 


See the MS. Térikh ٩ Tabri, history of Mrnv‘cueur. In this account we‏ رام 


farther read that the king appointed ۸ es (_ 5,1) 10 be commander of ull his archers. 
But a rare work (of which | have never seen u second copy) declares that وب جک‎ de- 
voted himself (or the advantage of his sovereign and the honour of his country, and that, 

had foretold, the exertion of his utmost strength in shooting the arrow cost him 


his life, and be was torn to pieces پاره شد)‎ a4). See the MS. Nauraz Némeh in the 
account of ancient Persian festivals, celebrated during تیرماه)‎ ( Tir mah, or October, 


only ('*)‏ تیر ازوقت طلوع افتاب تانیمروز 


fist. of MinU CHAR. 











MS. Rauzet al Sef 


Nye ازین ماه حید کنند و جشی تمایند و مانند نوریز و‎ jy uxt در‎ ) 
وزرا تیرکان تامند‎ 
The learned Hyde of Oxford, who luments that his copy of the Sen 
and inaccurately written, seems, however, to have chiefly borrowed from 
of this festival ; und says that MiNu’cukne was besieged “in custello Jiristan,” 
Sagittarum regio). (See the “‘Histor. Relig. Veterum Persarum,” edit. 1700, p. 243 
and 422). My copy of the Persian Dictionary for Tiristén تیرستان‎ reatls Tabristém, 
(تبرستان)‎ more consistently with the word A’mul immediately following, thus,— 
منوچیر که در قلعه تبرستان امل مستممعن شدء بود‎ 
The usual manner of writuy febrietan wih the وا‎ is Arabick not Persian. 













Amé, according to this Dictionary (in voce) is the abridgement of Amin, a‏ سم 
نگ (Scythiu) from Jrdn or Persia,‏ جع celebrated river separaliug‏ 


امو»خفف امون است 
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attributed the exploit of A‘resu to magick, or to the assistance 
of an angel; whilst other ingenious commentators divest the 
story of its most marvellous circumstances, and suppose the 
arrow to express figuratively, that the Persians invaded and 
by their skill in archery, obtained possession of the enemy’s 
country ; that A’rEsH was the successful general; that he 
determined the boundaries; and that by the magick characters 
inscribed on his wonderful arrow, nothing more is understood 
than the written orders which he despatched with the utmost 
expedition to the farthest borders of Persia. Others, how- 
ever, are willing to interpret the story more literally; and, on 
the authority of different chronicles, DowLet Sua‘u informs 
us that the arrow was so contrived as to contain a chymical 
mixture of quick-silver and other substances, which, when 
heated by the sun, augmented the original force of projection 
in such a manner, that it reached to ‘Marv. It appears incre- 
dible, says Dowver Sua’n, that an arrow could be impelled 
at one shot to the distance of forty merhillehs or days jour- 
ney; yet we are assured by the illustrious Sueikn ۸2 
in his work entitled “Jewels of Secrets,” that the great Apr 
Act Si’na (Avicenna) did not consider it as beyond the com- 
ass of human ingenuity. But if, according to the poet 

Siza’Mr Arvu’zt, the arrow flew trom A‘mul, and not trom 
Damdvand, the wonder may be reduced comparatively almost 
to nothing; for Dower Sua’ informs us that within one 
farsang of Afarv is a place called A’mul, as we find near 
Samarkand the village of Shirdz; and in Khudrezm a village 
which bears the name of Baghdéd. But on the authority of 
Tapert and other historians, we must suppose Damdvand to 
be the scene of A’resu’s exploit; and it is not improbable 
that the poet وحن نش‎ like other writers, used A’mul for 
Tabristdn. 


After a halt of some hours at Damdvand we proceeded 
nearly two miles to Gildrd ر(کیلاد)‎ a beautiful village which 
the king had lately given to his son, the Prince of Sdri, and he 
had consigned to the jurisdiction of his Vazér, the father of my 
Mehmdnddér. Here this young man was received by the inha- 
bitants with every demonstration of a cordial welcome; and 
as his guest, I partook of their hospitality. Gildrd (oS), 
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sometimes written after the Arabick fashion Jildrd و(جیلاد)‎ is 
said to have been a part of Damdvand in former times; this 
seems highly probable from the vestiges of buildings in the 
intermediate space; and I should almost suspect that Pietro 
della Valle had confounded one with the other, when he men- 
tions his ‘passing, (on the journey between Firdzkiih and 
> Tehran ) several villages, and among others a large one called 
**Ghilas or Ghilard”’(*); but that travelling in haste, he 
probably chose the road which leads to this place from Aten 
€ werzan, in a direction shorter by two or three miles than that 
through Damdvand. My desire of visiting the ancient city. 
had induced me to prefer the more circuitous way; but our 
muleteers with the baggage and spare horsescame by the other. 


On the seventeenth of March, we left Gélérd before six 
o’clock ; at three miles a road to Damévand turned off on our 
right; at eight miles we crossed a small river running towards 
the south; and two miles farther we passed by the village of 
Ba-mehen, five or six hundred yards distant on our right. 
This is reckoned three farsangs from Damdvand; three from 
Gildrd and as many from Jdjerud(?*). At fourteen miles we 
crossed a brook, and about the twentieth or twenty-first mile 
halted near the river Jdjerféd, and having breakfasted, rode 
through its stream; this, though not half full, was very wide 
and rapid, and lifted off their feet some of our mules, and 
others belonging to a kofilah from Tehrdn; two or three of 
which were carried down by the current and almost drowned. 
Near this ford we saw, but did not enter, a handsome brick- 
built caravanseré, erected by the present king. The village of 
J@jeréd, though situate among the adjacent hills, was not visi- 
ble trom the sput where we halted. According to Ham- 
DALLAn, “this river Jdjerid flows from Mount Damdvand to 
“the territory of Rai;” he adds that itis easily and copiously 
distributed in irrigation, supplying nearly forty drains or 


جوم co‏ یجوم موم ممممو مور 


“Cavaleai dunque in fretta, > passai diverse ville: ma trd le altre una grossa,‏ رس 
chiamata Ghilas ۵ Ghilerd.” Viaggi, Lettera 4. du Cazvin, 1618.‏ « 


Sir Thomas Herbert, in his Travels, (third edition, p. 213) through some mis-‏ رن 
take (probally of Damdvand for Tehran) has described “Homahcem, five and tweitty,‏ 
«miles from Damoan,”‏ 
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channels; that Rai is chiefly watered by its stream, which in 
the spring season is subterraneously absorbed. “« This river, 
“he adds, abounds with the fish calied Kiz/-dleh, and in the 
** extent of its course runs five and twenty farsangs"(!” ). 


Having crossed the Jdjeréd we winded among hills for two 
hours and a half; then entered the great plain of Rai and saw 
before us, five or six miles distant, the city of Tehrén, where 


we alighted at five o’clock, after a journey (from Gilérd) of 
about thirty seven miles. 


)%( اب ی از کوه دماوند بر میتیزی و بوایست ري میربزدو ماهي قزل 


اه دربن رود بسپارست fg‏ بیست رپنج فرسنک باشد 
دربن رود بسپارست طولش MS, Nuxhat ol Culib, Chapter of Ree‏ 


CHAPTER ۰ 


Second Residence at Tehran, and Journey to Tabriz. 


MONG the circumstances which occurred at Tehrdn 
within a space of ten weeks, (the duration of my second 
residence there), Ishall first notice the celebration of a festival 
instituted, according to the Persians, at a very early period 
of their monarchy; and observed, though with different de- 
grees of splendour, through all the religious and political 
revolutions that have happened during the course of twothous- 
and six hundred years. This festival is styled Nawréz (j,y), 
a name signifying the ‘‘ New Day,” first of the Persian solar 
ear, and season of the vernal equinox; it commenced at 
ماه‎ a little before midnight on the twentieth of March, 
when a gun was fired from the Areg or citadel, and the sup- 
posed entrance of the sun, at that moment, into the zodiacal 
sign of the ram, was announced by the royal drums and 
trumpets, of which obstreperous instruments the sounds did 
not cease for many hours. Next morning, at ten o’clock, the 
king sent some trays, containing Khelaats or dresses of honour, 
to be distributed by the Ambassador among the English gen- 
tlemen ; a kabé or coat of rich gold brocade, an outer garment 
or bélé-ptish, and two shawls for each, with a specimen of the 
latest coinage, chiefly small pieces of gold and silver money, 
struck rather to serve for private gifts on this occasion, than 
for publick currency. About noon, and almost constantly 
throughout the day, pistols and muskets were discharged in 
various quarters of the city; there was a general appearance 
of rejoicing; the people interchanged little presents of oranges, 
flowers and other trifles, and on every side was heard the usual 
compliment “ Ide-i-shumé mubdrek bashed!” “ may your fes- 
“‘tival be auspicious!” . At four o’clock we accompanied the 


2x 
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Ambassador to court, clothed in our Persian dresses. On 
entering the A‘reg we were received by the master of cere- 
monies and other officers of the palace, who conducted us to 
avery handsome room, ceiled and almost lined with mirrors; 
the walls, to above four feet from the floor, being composed 
ofa fine yellowish-green marble. In the middle was a square 
basin or fountain, wherein clear water constantly circulated 
by means of subterraneous tubes; near this the king sat, after 
our European fashion, on an arm-chair, of very antique ap- 
pearance; its legs being so high that his feet scarcely reached. 
tothe carpet. He asked me several questions respecting Mé- 
zenderdan, and seemed much pleased at my favourable report 
of that province, for which be has always entertained a strong 
predilection as the country of his tribe, the Kajars. There 
were present three of the king’s sons, and one of his sons in 
Jaw. After our audience. his Majesty presented to the Am- 
bassador a star composed of diamonds and emeralds, sur- 
rounding the arms of Persia, (a lion with the sun rising over 
his buck) enamelled in gold(?). ‘This festival of the Naurtz 
lasted several days, during which there were frequent dis- 
charges of artillery and musketry, and displays of fire-works ; 
particularly on the 27th, when the king invited Sir Gore 
Ouseley and his party to a grand exhibition at the Areg. 
Although this invitation was not generally accepted, ] con- 
trived, with the assistance of a Persian friend, to witness, 
privately, the chief entertainments. ‘The king sat in that 
small chaniber over the gate-way of the Maidan, which he 
had occupied at the Muharrem ceremonies, described in a 
former chapter, (p. 165). Here he reviewed a long line of 
mules (one hundred, as it was said) each carrying on its back 
a beautiful Indian shawl, and a bag containing one thousand 
tumdns in gold coin, These were the presents, or rather the 
annual tribute or revenue of Isfahdn, sent by the AMI’N aD 
bouLEH; several processions of men bearing valuable gifts 
of different kinds had already passed before my arrival; the 





+ جوا و وم وج وه موه ون مج وج همم موه مموو وجو و و موم مم موه مور 


oF * Persian Lion and Sun,”‏ (شیر و خورشید ايرافي ( The Shir u KhGrshid Trini‏ رم 


constitute (he nishén (نشان)‎ or mark of distinction with which bis Majesty bas deco- 
rated some European ministers, military officers and others. 
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offerings of those princes and noblemen who governed in 
various provinces and great cities of the empire. ‘To the pre- 
sents succeeded rope dancing, and wrestling of Pahlawdns; 
circumstances did not allow me to see this part of the enter- 
tainment with such advantage as Mr. Morier enjoyed (in 1809), 
but I can bear ample testimony to the accuracy with which 
he has described it; and refer my reader to the account given 
in his “* Travels,” (Vol. I. p, 208). The attack of a young lion 
on a small bull, apparently too feeble to resist even a large 
dog, was the last scene that I had an opportunity of witnes- 
sing this day, which closed the Ide or festival. It is generally 
contrived that the lion should prove victorious, for as a Per- 
sian told me, (and as Father Angelo has observed) it would 
be deemed an inauspicious omen were the king of beasts to 
be defeated in the royal presence(*). Next morning (the 
28th) we attended according to royal invitation the horse- 
race, usually exhibited at this season. A suinptuous tent bad 
been prepared for the king, about a mile from the city-walls, 
near the Cazvin road, on an open part of the plain; thither we 
proceeded at seven o’clock, conducted by Mr’rza Snerta, 
and took our stations almost opposite the tent. A very long 
and grand procession of five hundred camels then advanced, 
each camel carrying a man, gaudily dressed, who managed 
a Zembirek or swivel gun, placed immediately before him, 
whilst his saddle was decorated with a small flag of different 
colours that fluttered behind him ; next came five or six ele~ 
phants, with splendid seats or covered thrones, fastened on 
their backs, but empty ; soon atter the king himself arrived 
on horseback, alighted and entered the tent, which circum- 
stance was proclaimed by the discharge of some Zembireks 
and the sounds of drums, trumpets and other instruments of 


جح اه جح جح وج و ج و و وج و و وج و Atvoeeccoccccecerececcoces‏ 


مه This ingenious missionary had seen the lions three times in the same day‏ ری 
thrown by oxen, and ouce even by a lean cow, at the Naurdz celebrated in presence‏ 
of Sda‘'i SULEYMA'N; hut un this occasion two lions were set against one ox, and‏ 
when he feil to the ground, overpowered in the unequal contest, his throat was imme-‏ 
diately cut by the attendants, as any deteat of the king of animals woul: have beea‏ 
equi-‏ ز reckaned an ualucky ome iddi tre voite nel istesso giorno dil ( Now rowz‏ 
«nozzio verno, calpestati gli lioni da i bovi, ansi da una vacea mugra in presenea deb‏ 
“re, (SOLEIMON) ma in quel casv largone oni contra un bove; accio caschi &‏ 
subito gti tagliano la gola; altrimente parirebbe di mal augurio ciril re de gli uniwali‏ «« 
fosse vino.” Gazophyl, Pers. p. 195, (Ital. column in Leone),‏ “ 
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the royal band. The winning horse now approached, gal- 
loping with considerable fleetness; a half-starved animal, 
which, however, his rider, a little boy, could scarcely stop 
near the king’s tent ; another horse appeared after an interval 
of about ten minutes ; then came two or three together ; and 
at Jast within an hour the ten which had been trained were all 
ussembled ; of these, some had commenced the race at a dis- 
tance of five farsangs or eighteen miles; others at three far- 
sangs, according to their reputed strength and speed. They 
all seemed to have suffered most deplorably, not only from 
this exertion but the previous excessive reduction of their 
food; and, as it was acknowledged, some of those that run at 
this exhibition, do not in general survive it many days. The 
boy whose horse had won, was rewarded with a purse of mo- 
ney. After this, in consequence of a message from the king 
to the Ambassador, we alighted and were conducted to the 
tent. His majesty sat, as during the last mentioned inter- 
view, on a high old-fashioned chair, the Ambassador near 
him on a carpet, and the other gentlemen stood opposite, not 
ov the carpet, but under the shelter of the tent. The king 
received us most graciously, chatted on various subjects, talk- 
ed again about Mézenderdn, and expresed much satisfaction 
at my account of the prince’s new garden at Séré, and of his 
kindness towards me, which, he told the Ambassador, should 
be recompensed with a khelaat. He desired us to examine 
some dead birds which lay on the ground, as they were exceed- 
ingly rare, found in the vicinity of Mount Damdvand; these were 
the kabk-deri دري)‎ SS), resembling partridges in some respects, 
but almost twice aslarge. ‘“The smell of their feathers,” said 
the king, ‘‘ when_burnt, is an infallible preservative against 
“tthe plague.” During this audience, which lasted nearly 
twenty minutes, small parties of soldiers galloped about in 
front, throwing the jeréd and firing carbines at each other ; 
several of the princes ulso were close to the tent, but none of 
them dismounted from their horses. When. the king set out 
on his return to the city there was a discharge of Zembireks, 
as on his arrival at the race-ground. We tollowed soon after, 
with the multitude. It would seem, however, that the selfish 
and jealous men had denied to their wives and daughters the 
enjoyment ot this show, for ] could not discern one female 
among the thousands of spectators. 
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Thus ended an exhibition which we must consider rather as 
an appendage to the Nauriz, than a spectacle belonging to 
the original celebration of that festival which, properly, should 
have lasted only six whole days, as I learn from various Eastern 
writers and learned Europeans who have ably illustrated the 
antiquities of Persia(*). According to that valuable MS. 
work, the Nauréz Namek ‘‘the Persian monarchs after Jem- 
*¢sn1’p divided a portion of the month Farvardin {or March) 
> into six parts, which constituted this festival; the first was for 
“kings or princes; the second for nobles; the third tor ser- 
“‘vants; the fourth for dependants and relations; the fifth for 
>» the lower classes of people in general, and the sixth for pea- 
*“gants. And during the Sasanian dynasty, it was customary 
“for the king to begin the Nauré&z, sitting each day for the 

Teception of a different class, to whom he dispensed his 
“favours; and the sixth day he passed in private, with.a few 
تا ات بر‎ favourites and select companions, wherefore this . 
“day was entitled the Naurtz Khdseh; on this day also, b: 
‘¢ the king’s command, the presents which had been collected, 
“were brought forth into his presence, and he, having in- 
**spected them, distributed some among the people, and 
“‘ caused the remainder to be deposited in his treasury”(*). 
The six days of this festival are likewise mentioned in that 
excellent MS. Farhang or dictionary the Jehangiri, which 
relates under the article Nauréz many other circumstances 
concerning it; and the Larhang Burhdn Kédtea gives nearly 





سس 


©) Thus Hyde in his “ Historia Relig. Veter. Persarum,” chap. xix. (Oxon. 1700, 
سر‎ 287), Nam est festum Hexnémeron seu sex dierum.” And Anquetil du Perron 
in his “ Usages Civiles et R Se. Zendavesta, ‘Tom, ۱1. p. 574, “Les fates les 
«plus solemnelles chez les Parses sont—1°. Le No rouz c'est & dite le nouveau (le pre- 
> زور‎ Jour (de Tannée)- Cette fete dure six jours.” 








- (*) وماه فروردبیر! ملوکب Gud‏ بعد از جمشید شش حصه بوده..عید. میگردند 
اول جینت ملوف دوم جیت آشراف سیوم جهت خدم چهارم جیت حواشي و 
تزدیکان pelt‏ جهت عامه ششم جهت راعیان و رسم اکاسره ان بود که پادشاه ابقدا 
یروز نورور میگرد رهر روز saz Gre‏ نششت و wheal‏ احسان میکرد و روز 
ششمرا خلوت میکرد با خصوصان و ندماي خاص و ازینچست اي روزرا نوروز خاصه 
گویند و در ین روز ob‏ شاء pal‏ مینمود که هدایا که جمع شده حاضر کنند و انوا 
ملاحظة نموه بعفي‌را برمردم فقسمست میکرد وباقي‌ر! نغزانه میبردند ۱ 
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the same account with some little addition ; it informs us that 
Naurtz (4,3), signifying réz-e-naw (ررزنو)‎ or “the new day,” 
is two-fold ; one called Nauriz Aameh (alc), the popular or 
vulgar; the other Nauriz Khdseh (acs), the select or noble. 
That styled Aameh happens on the first day of the month 
Farvardin م(فروردیی)‎ or March; when sol begins to enter aries, 
and his arn at this point is reckoned the first moment of 
spring. It is said that on this day the Almighty created the 
world, and that by divine command the seven planets first 
began to move in the sign of aries; Adam also was created 
on this day, and therefore it is entitled Nauréz or “ the new 
“day.” But according to some traditions, Jemsyi’p, whose 
name was originally Jem, and whom the Arabs denominate 
MeETu’sALeku .(متوشلج)‎ having travelled round the world, 
arrived at length in A’zerbajjan, where he caused a throne 
richly studded with jewels to be placed in a lofty situation, 
and facing the East; then, having put a splendid crown upon 
his head, he ascended the throne, and sat in such a manner 
that the rising sun glistened on the brilliantornaments of his 
crown and seat with a dazzling lustre; and the people being 
delighted, exclaimed, > ‘This is the New Day ;” and as bright- 
ness or light is expressed in the Pahlavi language by Shid, 
this word was added to his original name Jem, and the 
monarch has been since entitled Jemsu1’p; and a great fes- 
tival was at that time celebrated, which custom has established 
on the annual recurrence of this day ; and the Naurtz Khdseh 
happens on the day named Khurddd ,(خرداد)‎ which is the sixth 
of the month Farvardin (or March). On this day king Jem- 
sui’D again seated himself upon the throne, and assembled 
his nobles, and addressed the people with affability, saying, 
**Yc are creatures of the Almighty God, and it is meet that ye 
should render your bodies pure by ablutions with water, and 
that ve should employ yourselves in devotion and thanks- 
giving to the Lord; and on every return of this day ye shall 
observe these ceremonies.” ‘Therefore they called that day 
the Naurtz-e-Khdseh. It is said, that the Akasreh or Sasa- 
nians were acccustomed every year, from the lesser to the 
greater Nauréz, a space of six days, to comply with the re- 
quests of their subjects, and to liberate prisoners and pardon 
criminals, occupying themselves in festivity and rejoicing; 
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and the word Naur&z is written after the Arabick manner, 
(تبررز)‎ Niréz. To the Nauriz I assigned (in p. 337) an anti- 
guity of two thousand six hundred years, supposing that kin 
EMSH1'D, who is said to have instituted the festival, reigne: 
about eight centuries before the era of Christ, according to Sir 
Jones’s moderate calculation, (See bis ‘Short History of 
“‘Persia”). Dr. Hyde has collected in his admirable treatise 
on the religion of the ancient Persians, many interesting par- 
ticulars of their solar year and various festivals; telling us in 
general terms that all Eastern traditions agree respecting 
EMSUI‘D’s reformation of the calendar before used, aud his 
institution of the new epoch, which continued until the 
time of Yezprcanrp, last monarch of the Sasanian dynasty, 
who in the year of our era 632 introduced that which bears 
his name. Yet this learned antiquary seems to consider as 
fabulous those traditions which attribute to Jemsui’p the 
festival, as it exists at present with its division of six days, 
and lesser and greater Nauréz. ‘This, he contends, was the 
work of Jeua’, aD DI‘'N Me vex Sua‘n, third sultan of the 
SeljGkian family, a prince who reigned in the eleventh century 
of Christ. (See Hyde's Relig. Vet. Pers. capp. xiv.xix). Now, 
although in the Jamia al Hekéyat, and many MS. chronicles 
of most respectable historians, Fazratran, Berza’vi, Be- 
wa’KeTr1, Mi’rKuonn, his son Kuonpemr’r, and the whole 
multitude of minor authors who copy one from another, the 
Nauréz is said to have been instituted by Jemsui’p, yet I 
should not weigh their assertions against the’ doubts of sucha 
man us Hyde, but suppose that they had erroneously ascribed 
to the ancient inovarch, what was in reality, the work of a 
prince, comparatively modern, it not appear that betore 
Sorra‘n ره هی ما وال‎ was born, two very celebrated writers 
had already traced the festival up to Jemsui‘v’s reign. ‘These 
writers are Tapnri and .رون رن و‎ whose works Dr. 6 
seems to have attentively studied, and often quotes with the 
yespect due to such venerable authority. Itis possible that 
the Manuscripts which be consulted may have been inmper- 
fect, like too many other Eastern writings, from the omission 
of certain passages, through the neghgence or ignorance of 
transcribers; but it 1s not very probable that his copies of 
Tapey and Finpavs1 should both happen to. be defective. 
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in the particular history of Jemsu1’p. Three fine copies of 
Tasri’s chronicle, and four of Firpavsi’s poem, now lying 
: before me, agree in stating that the name of Naurtz was first 
bestowed on a memorable day during the reign of Jemsur’p. 
Having related many acts of this monarch, the historian adds 
that “the afterwards assembled the sages and learned men, 
> and placed them before his throne, and he himself sat upon 
“the throne, and administered justice, and all the people 
۰ were gathered together around him, and that day was named 
۰ Nauriz, or “the new day”{®). Firrpausi, in a very early 
partof his Shéhndmeh, describes the power and the virtues of 
Jessup; bis various inventions and the useful arts which 
he introduced among men; his division of the Persians into 
four classes, and his splendid throne; ‘‘around which,” says 
Firpavst, ‘all the people crowded, lost in amazement at 
“his glory and prosperity. On JemMsmi’p they scattered 
>» precious jewels, and called that day the “new day.” It 
> عم‎ the beginning of the new year, on the day Hormuzd 
“in the month of Farvardin (or March), when the body was 
“relieved from fatigue, and the mind from anger or vexation, 
“that the nobles to express their delight, prepared a banquet 
“of wine, and cailed for musical instruments and sweet sing- 
“‘ing minstrels. From this time an auspicious festival of 
*the same kind has continued among us; a memorial of the 
*‘ancient kings”(°). 

اج و وه جومو ججج هوجو هو ccc‏ وه وم جووو و و موه مه ۰ 


پس حکما و علمارا pte‏ کردي و پیش نبضت نشاندي و بر تست نشستي 
وداد كردي وهمه خلق کرد امدندي و آن روزر! نوروژ نام کزدند- 
Tarikh Tabri (Reign of J2Msut'p). So the passage is written in the two most ancient‏ 
an interlinear addition, thus‏ رعلمارا copies of my collectios ne having (after the word‏ 
signifying (that le assembled the wise men) “ one certain day im‏ یک روزدرسالي 
the year :” und a third copy, modern and replete with interpolation: from the works‏ 
of guthors two or three centuries later than TaBRi, mentions the sitting of JEMsH1'D‏ 
in the seat of justice, adding that‏ 
بين پش آن روز نوروز 59S‏ و برما اکنوي صنست کشست: 
vas on the day of Hormuz in the month of Farvard:‏ 
that day the Naurds, a festival still observed umong us.” 1 amt inclined to‏ 
thut the transcriber of this modern copy, has borrowed formation concerni‏ 
day Hormuz, the month Farvardim, und the continuation of the Neuruz, from some‏ 
vetses of FiRDAUBI quoted in the next note.‏ 


)°( جهار AV‏ شد بر تضت او شكفقي os‏ مانده از Dene‏ 
جمشید بر کوهر افشاندند مر آن روزر! روز نو خوآندند 
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To the Naurdz festival succeeded on the fourth of April, 
some discharges of artillery, announcing the arrival of four 
hundred and fifty Russian prisoners, who had been taken in that 
battle of which I first heard an exaggerated rumour when on my 
return from Mézenderdn (p.319), and were now sent to Tehran 
by the prince uf Tabriz, ABBa’s M1‘rza’, for the gratification 
of his royal father. Eight were officers, the highest in rank 
acaptain; sixty men had died on the march, and eighty others 
were in a lamentable condition, from their wounds, which 
no one amongst them was capable of dressing, their surgeon 
having himself been killed or disabled ; all were quartered in 
the house of Am1‘N AD DOULEn, which we had first occupied, 
and the eight officers were crowded together in the single. 
room that had been appropriated tome. Mr. Cormick and 
Mr. Sharp Jost not a moment’s time in administering medical 
relief to the sick and wounded men. On the fifths Mr. 
Morier, Lieutenant Willock and I, paid our respects to the 
Russian officers, who were indulged with the use of the great 
hall, or Dévén Khéneh, for the reception of visiters. We con- 
versed by signs, for it happened that none of the Russian 

entiemen could speak or understand either English, French, 
Tealian, Latin, or Persian ‘The captain, a young man of 
good figure, and two others, were well dressed, in uniform 
green coats, red collars, and gold epaulettes, having the 
number (twenty) on the strap ; the others had lost their bag- 


جح جح مج جوم و مج ج و وج وم جوم موم موه 


سر سال نو هرمزد فروردین oF‏ آسوده از eis‏ و هم دل si‏ 
بزرکانن ز شادي بر اراستند و رید و رآمشکران خواستده 
ote use‏ فرخ از ان رءزکار Ly‏ ماند از خسروان یادکار 





‘This passage occurs in my fuur copies of the Shdh Némeh, with a few slight variations. 

Before these lines سر سال نو)‎ &c.) mentioning the new year and day of Hormuzd, a 

distich occurs in one copy which informs us that “the monarch commanded his peu- 

ple at the season of the Nuhri to prepare a banquet in his presence.” 

بپنکام نه‌رو فرمود شاه که مازید 

ough distinetly written, appear marked by some critical 
‘as if doubtful in the signification, or erroneously tran- 

he nine faces, or aspects,” may be an astronomical ex- 

pression. But as the manuscript, although extremely beautiful and rich in illuminated. 

pictures, ix not wholly free from graphical errours ; ] suspect that nuk ré رو‎ 43. should, 


have beep زو‎ Ae mak naw (the new moon), or, more probably, هه فرروز‎ 
2 
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gage and seemed distressed for clothes. Next day the Am- 
bassador invited alt those officers to dinner; two only came; 
the captain and lieutenant. On this occasion a man who 
spoke Persian had offered to interpret, but he understood. 
Russian so imperfectly that the officers themselves compre- 
hended what we wished to say, much better than he. I 
recollect than when the Ambassador asked him what was 
the Russian term for wine, pointing to a bottle of Madeira or 
Claret, he who probably considered strong spirits as the finest 
of all liquors, immediately answered ‘tarrack,” on which the 
Russian gentlemen looking at the fellow with contempt and 
indignation, corrected his blunder, and mentioned the word 
which jn their language served to express wine. 


On the fourteenth of April we went to dine with Mr’rza 
Suerra at eight o’clock in the evening; our party was smalt 
but select, and most of the Persian guests intelligent, polite 
and well-informed men, of lively manners and very pleasing 
conversation. ‘The Russian captain was present; he had been 
pracionaly received by the king, according to whose desire 

۱۵ was now decorated with the cross of some order of knight- 
hood, which had been found among the baggage of a Russian 
field-officer. One Persian of the company was well acquaint- 
ed with the remote North-Western frontiers; and to a ques- 
tion from the Ambassador respecting Balkk, Samarkand and 
Bokhérd, he replied that no man should undertake a journey 
to those places, (especially from Herdt to Bulkh), who was 
not willing to sell his head for ten Skéhis, (the smallest pieces 
of silver coin). Two days after we proceeded to visit the 
great Munasmenp Arr Kua‘n; he had conducted the istikbdl 
which met us on our approach to the capital. My praises 
of Mézenderdn pleased him very much. being a nalive of 
Asterdbdd; the word kela (3) used for دهي‎ dehi (or * village”), 
is, he said, of the old Persick language, or Furs Kadim 
(فرس قدیم)‎ : and he mentioned that all the wood used in the 
construction of Na’pir SHa‘u’s fifty gun ship, of which the 
remains are still visible near Béshehr (See Vol. 1. p. 188), 
had been sent the whole way trom Mézenderdn to Hormuz; 
and that a calculation had been made ascertaining the cost 
of every square inch, transported by land carriage so many 
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hundred miles, and through countries presenting obstacles of 
such various kinds. I have lost the memorandum of this 


sum, but recollect that it almost exceeded the bounds of 
credibility. 


On the nineteenth we went to the Areg soon after. ten. 
o'clock, and paid our respects to و دورن‎ Avi Mi’rza’, 
the prince of Kirménshéh, who had Jately arrived, and as the 
King’s guest was lodged in the emdret (عمارت)‎ or takht-i-kharshid 

“the Palace of the Sun; a handsome range of‏ ر(تضت خورشی 
apartnents(?). ‘he room in which be received us was orna-‏ 
mented with marble; this tormed the walis for about four‏ 
feet rrow the floor, it had a fine yellowish ground, with natural‏ 
spots or clouds of darker and lighter tints; these were very‏ 
neatly carved into various figures, the relief projecting about‏ 
one third of an inch; the blackish parts represented the forms‏ 
of crows or ravens; the light brown, of hares and other ani-‏ 
mals; and those of a reddish or blueish cast, served to express‏ 
flowers, atter the manner of cameo or camaieu-work, a style‏ 
of sculpture not allogether unknown to the Persian» of former‏ 
ages(*). The prince was dressed in a plain coat of light-.‏ 
coloured cloth, but had many pearls, rubies or garnets, eme-‏ 
ralds and ‘other jewels, apparently of great value, about him,‏ 
particularly in the 6éziébunds on his arms. His dagger, and‏ 
the water- pipe which he smoked were extremely rich with dia-‏ 
monds; but he wore a very low Kuldh, or cap of black Bokh-‏ 
drdé lambskin. In age he seemed from about twenty-seven to‏ 





اج و جوم ممو مممممممممو هب 








We understood that the king had gone on # hunting party this morning;‏ و 
he remains in the capital, his sous are not allowed to receive visits of ceremony.‏ 


whilst : 








Thus from the Mugjizat, a Persian manuscript quoted by Dr. Hyde in the pre- 
face of his “ Hist. Relig. Veterum Persarum,” we learn that the equestrian statue of 
Knusrao (or Chosoes) in the mountain of Bimutén, was so admirably sculptured, 
that some petsons regarded it as the work of preternatural artists; for the minutest 
parte were represented in the stone, and of theit proper colow 
*et in figure sculptura ubi oportet ot sit nigram ibi est nigrum, 
»rum, ibi est rubsum: et bine est quod homines dixerint illud opus non ft 
ium sed demonum.* This is the statue which several travellers have 
near Kirménshéh in Curdistén. M. Otter, Voyage, &c. Tome I. p. 184, &c. _Khojeh 

lbdalkerim: (Memoirs, &c). Pere Emanuel de St. Albert; (Mem. de ۱۸۵, des 
Inseript. "Tome axvii. Ferrieres Sauveboouf; (Memoires, &c. Tome 11). M.Y Abbe de. 
Beauchamp (in de Sacy’s Mem. sur diverses antiq. de ls Perse, p. 224), M. Olivier, , 
(Voyages, &c.).. 
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twenty-eight years; his figure was robust, and his countenance 
intelligent and manly, with an expression of the eyes which 
some thought severe or satirical; his beard was very long and 
tinged of the deepest black ; in speaking he generally looked. 
up, towards the ceiling of the room.. It did not appear to 
me that he much resembled in face either the king or any of 
the other princes whom I had seen. Many of his questions 
related to Yangidunia, ov America, a favourite topick of con- 
yersation with the great men in Persia; he, however, seemed. 
particularly well acquainted with the history of the new world; 
the first discovery of it; the cruelties exercised there by the 
Spaniards; the mines and other productions. This know- 
ledge, as we heard, he had derived from an Italian or French 
physician, for some time resident at his court. On many 
otber subjects he possessed accurate information, and was 
reckoned by all who spoke of him, extremely clever, active 
and enterprising; with very stroug military propensities;  ععح‎ 
**nerous and brave; an excellent horseman, and surprisingly 
“‘dexterous in managing the scimitar ;” “‘kheily rashid u suvar 
“ usdheb-i-shamshir,” رشید سوا و صاحب شهشیر)‎ hs). t was 
خی یی‎ that the treaty between Englana aud Persia, now 
nearly brought to a conclusion, and appointing as successor 
to the throne Anna’s Mr’rza’, the prince of Tabriz, had 
much displeased Munamuep Arr Mi‘rza’, whose friends 
described him as eldest of the king’s sons; and occasioned. 
his sudden visit to the capital; for he had travelled fitteen 
manzels or days stages in the time usually allowed for five. 
Of his troops, he had gained the affections not only by his 

ersonal boldness, but by unlimited munificence; we also 
Peard, that during the last Ide or festival of the Naur&z, he 
had distributed, besides other rewards and presents, three 
hundred and seventy-four Khelaats or dresses of honour. It 
was mentioned that his son, seven or eight years old, accom- 
panied MuHamMED Att Mr’nrza’ to Lehrdn, and had been 
prevented by him to the king, who made inguiries concerning 

is grandson’s progress in reading, and the study of poetry. 
*¢ Sir,” said the boy, ‘‘I can recite by heart, the sonnets of 
> Ha’riz, the elegies of Saani,a series of heroick verses from 
“the Shdhndmeh of Fir pavusi, or one of your Majesty’s own 
“ poems;” this he performed in such a manner as highly 
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pleased and flattered the king, whose Dfvén is replete with- 
very excellent poetry. 


Early on the twenty-second, Eliza Shirin, theinfant daughter 
of Sir Gore Ouseley, was relieved by death from the pains of a 
tedious illness; and in the evening was buried near some trees 
of the royal garden called Sultén dbdd, between the Cazvin and 
the Shéh abd al dzim gates, within the city walls; a spot granted 
by the king for this particular purpose. Mr. Morier read 
the funeral service; and from the design drawn by him, a 
little monument was, within four or five days, erected over 
the place of interment; after my sketch is given the repre~ 
sentation which closes the last chapter of this volume. 


For several days the Persian ministers had promised to send. 
the ratified definitive treaty, but according to their usual 
system of diplomacy, delayed it on many frivolous pretences; 
at Iength they assured the Ambassador that he should receive 
it on the twenty-eighth of April, fairly transcribed, and 
stamped with the royal signet; but the evening before, it was 
intimated from the king, that as Luna was in Scorpio, under 
appearances not very auspicious, he would defer business of 
such importance until the twenty-ninth; that he had no ob- 
jection, Mowever, to accept, meanwhile, the presents from 
England which the Ambassador was preparing to send him. 
We visited on the third of May, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Nauru’ Kua’y, a nobleman related to the king; he 
talked much of horses and their different breeds; their pecu- 
liar qualities and distinctions; and said that he never could 
sleep at night until he had inspected all his stables. We 
next proceeded to the house of Faren Ati Kua‘n, generally 
entitled Melek as’shaara «(منک الشعرل)‎ or ‘King of the Poets.” 
He has been for some years employed in the composition 
of a great work, called Shdhinshah ndmeh و(شاهنشاه نامه)‎ or 
«* History of the King of Kings,” celebrating in heroick verse 
the present monarch’s reign, and considered as a continuation 
of Frrpausi’s Shdhndmeh. Heseemed a man of talents and 
considerable ingenuity ; evincing a strong taste for painting, 
musick and other arts and sciences. 
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We partook on the twelfth of a grand dinnerat the مدش‎ 
AD’DOULEH’s house, to which we went soon after seven 
o’clock in the evening. The general hospitality and muni- 
ficence of this minister promised much, but the entertainment 
surpassed all that I, at least, had expected ; and-though there 
was a profusion of meat and fruit, it might have been styled 
the feast of roses, for the floor of the great hall or open-fronted 
tél4r, was spread in the middle and in the recess with roses 
forming the figures of cypress trees; roses decorated all the 
candlesticks which were very numerous; the surface of the 
hawz or reservoir of water was completely covered with rose- 
leaves; which also were thickly scattered on the principal 
walks leading to the mansion. Our host had been detained 
much later than usual this evening, on business of importance 
at the Derb-i-Khaneh (or Der-e-Khdaneh), ‘The house of 
“‘the Royal Gate,” or ‘King’s Court;” and after we had sat 
about half an hour, a M1i’rza’, who in bis absence received 
guests, called for the musicians, and 2 band of sézindeh (سازندی‎ 
or instrumental performers immediately assembled, the niost 
excellent that Tehrdn, or perhaps any other Peraian city could 
afford. With these was one man who exerted his voice only; 
the instruments were two kemdncheh; that sort of violin before 
described (Vol, 1. p.238); one santér or dulcimer, (of the torm 
represented in Misc. P}. fig. 29) ; the wire strings of which were 
struck with little crooked sticks; one sehtéreh or guitar: and 
two ddireh or tambourines. Ali the performers occasionally 
joined their voices to the tones of their instruments, and the 
man who led this band, (playing on the kemdncheh), seemed 
at some passages to he delighted and inspired both by the 
words and musick, which was of asolemn or rather plaintive 
kind; and 1 confess, gratified me exceedingly. The musicians 
were attended by a detormed httle man, whose countenance 
expressed much humour and shrewdness; he was frequently 
employed on convivial occasions to amuse the company by 
relating stories, generally ridiculous and not always very 
delicate; but this night his talents were notexerted. Ateight 
oclock Am1I'N AD’DOULEH arrived from the palace; he, 
stopped a few moments outside the té/ér, and whispered an 
apology to the Ambassador for his delay; saying that he would 
only retire to perform his prayers or 2642 و(نماز)‎ and return. 
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immediately after; his devotions did not long detain him ; he 
soon appeared, with Mi’rza’ Suerra, Mi'rza’* app ar 
WEuA‘B, and some other ministers and great officers of the 
court; who, like him, had been engaged in business with the 
king. One of the guests was a young man tineally descended. 
from the royal Sefevi’s; having heard his pedigree, I fancied 
that he resembled some monarchs of that dynasty, whose 
portraits are not uncommon in Persia. After the usual pre~ 
sentation of coffee, pipes, tea, sweet-meats and fruit, the dinner 
was at length served, on trays Sentaining, pyramids of basins 
and dishes; one tray with several kinds of meat, between every 
two guests, near whom also was placed a smaller tray with 
four large bowls of sherbet. During our repast, the musicians 
were sent to a platform erected in the garden before the 
house; where they played, until in consequence of some slight 
rain, the AMI’N AD’DOULEH commanded them to resume 
their seats in the recess; there they continued to perform 
during dinner-time, and were afterwards dismissed that they 
might partake ot what we had left. The reservoir, on the 
surtace of which so many rose-leaves floated that the water 
was visible only when the wind occasioned them to move, 
now blazed with hundreds of candles, closely placed alon 

the border; and, whilst at dinner, I three or four times observe: 

servants throwing fresh rose-leaves and rose-buds, with lavish 
hands, both on the water and pavement in front of the ¢é/dr; 
reminding me of Ha’r12’s expression, Gul efshan kun “scatter 
“©roses around:” and similar passages in the sonnets of many 
other lyrick poets(®). Of servants there was a considerable 
crowd; our bosts domestick establishment being numerous, 
and each guest having brought his own pish khydmet or 
«‘valet de chambre,” who handed him the pipe and took care 
of his slippers; most of these stood near the entrance and 
about the steps leading to it; others constantly employed 
themselves in snuffing the candles, of which there was a mul- 


on 








wescceccccooes 


*) See the odeof Ha‘Fiz(in Qs)begmning خواء و کلغشای کی ازدهرچه‌مي خواهي‎ 
«Gai for wine aud seatter fece sround; hist ی‎ cabot 7 of fortune" 
‘The clussical reader will recollect Anacreon’s fonduess for the rose. expressed in his 
Sith ode ‘To pobor ro rav Eporay,” the fifty-third «"Zregarngopev per’ جرومم و‎ and 
others which 1 ave quoted in a former work, the “Persian Misvellanies,” Introd. ps 
ani, pp. 42, 88, 125, 167, &c 
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tiplicity; some being composed of five or six waxen tapers 
twisted together and branching out at the top, (as represented 
in the Miscell. Piate fig. 30). hen these had burnt down to 
the place where they joined, a servant came and untwisted 
four or five inches more. There were several candles in glass 
shades (as they are called) of English manufacture; at this, 
as at almost every other Persian feast, besides various dishes 
of meat, fish and vegetables, served on the different trays, 
whole carcasses of roasted kids and lambs, some so large as 
rather to disgust than invite, were handed round by servants; 
these grasping the joints in their hands, separated them and 
distributed the flesh in pieces with their fingers to the guests, 
who received it, cither at once in their own hands, or on a 
flat cake of bread, which thus served as a plate, sometimes as 
a napkin, and occasionally for food. Yremarked this evening 
among the Persian noblemen, much ceremony and very strict 
attention to precedence; although the dinner was held in 
AMI'N AD’DOULEN’s house, and given at his expense, yet 
Mi’rza’ Sueria, the prime minister, seemed chiefly to re- 
gulate it; perhaps a deference was paid to his rank, or his 
age; or, not improbably, to his acknowledged skill and taste 
in the arrangements of splendid entertainments. He sat next 
to the Ambassador, and frequently turned the conversation 
on our settlements in Bengal, and the East India company; 
**to control whom,” said he, ‘‘the King of England, without 
** doubt, sends troops of his own army, Jest those merchants 
“should prove ydghi _ (ياغي)‎ or rebellious, and endeavour to 
“shake off his authority.” ‘‘here was something in the style 
of architecture, the great open hall, with its pillars and the 
curtain hanging in festoons, the gaudy pictures and gilding 
that ornamented the walls; the blaze of light; the display of 
roses; the musick, and the variety of rich dresses, that pro- 
duced altogether, on this occasion, a very theatrical effect. 
The Ambassador retired at half-past ten o’clock; and thus 
ended the last Persian feast which I had an opportunity of 
enjoying in the capital. It was not only most sumptuous, 
but, notwithstanding the want of chairs and tables, and of 
knives and forks, as pleasant as any assembly could be, 
whilst deficient in that grand charm of our European enter- 
tainments, the presence of elegant and beautiful women.. 
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From the very day of Nauréz (the twenty-first of March), 
we experienced (as the Persians had always foretold) a sen- 
sible alteration in the weather, which hourly became warmer; 
and now, (in May), was extremely sultry and oppressive(?’). 
Nightingales abounded in the gardens of Tehrén and the 
neighbouring places; and roses were sold, hundreds for a 
mere trifle, in the bézérs(**). But scorpions, at the same 
time began to emerge in numbers from the crevices of old 
walls; and one of the black, and most venomous kind was 
killed by some servants in a room of our house. Many 
families had removed to tents or huts among the mountains 
near Shemirdan (.,\a«5), and the adjoining villages. The king 
amade preparations tor his summer encampment; and the 
Ambassador was exceedingly desirous of leaving Tehrdn, in 
which the heats are reckoned peculiarly noxious. His de- 
parture for Tabriz, where he proposed to reside until autumn, 
(the air of that city being comparatively cool), was only 
defered on account of some presents which the king intended 
for the Prince Regent of England; and in expectation of se- 
veral for the king, which had not yet arrived from Béshehr; 
a splendid carriage, large mirrors, and other cumbrous arti. 
cles not easily transportable along Persian roads, on the backs. 
of mules or of camels, 





Meanwhile I added to my collection a few engraved gems, 
of which some are represented in Plate LIX ; two silver Sasa- 
nian medals; two Ciifi déndrs of very pure gold, and a silver 
coin washed over with gold, having an Arabick legend in 
Caficharacters. Lalso purchased from the Sarrdfs or money- 
changers, about twenty silver coins of the Arsacidan mon- 
archs who had adopted Greek titles. A Jew whom I had 


‘Three or four times during both the months of April and May, Tehran was‏ رم 
enveloped in clouds of dust by violeat blasts of the Shahryér wind; and un two or‏ 
three days there was much loud thunder, with some lightning: thus before sunrise‏ 
on the eleventh of May; the same day, at eight o’ctock in the morning, Fabrenheit's‏ 
‘Thermoweter rose to 68; yet 1 heard that some snow had fallen during the night.‏ 











J have seen here many balls formed entirely of rose-busts, very ingeniously tied.‏ رم 
together so thut seither the stalks nor the thread which fastened then were in any‏ 
part visible; some of these balls comprised sixty, eighty, and even.au hundred buds.‏ 


2 2 
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employed at Siérdz and afterwards at Isfahdn to procure gems 
and medals, brought me one silver coin of Antiochus, 
which had been iately found among some ruins at Rai; and 
there was reason to believe that many others, and some medals 
of gold, had been discovered at the same time. I bought a 
very handsome tabr (,s:) or battle axe, probably 500 years 
old, made of the finest steel, and ornamented with figures in 
relief, richly gilded; and examined a large mace likewise of 
fine stecl, which was exhibited in a shop of the و6624‎ sus- 
pended by a chain; this weapon the proprietor denominated 
Gurz-i- Rustam رستم)‎ 3S), or ‘**Rusram’s mace;” and affirmed 
that it had been wielded by that ancient hero; he even ap- 
pealed to some pictures in a copy of the Shdkndmeh, as 
proofs of his assertion, and the extravagant price which he 
demanded for it, was in proportion to its imaginary antiquity. 


Whilst we resided at Tekrdn some Gabrs (,$) or Fire-wor- 
shippers arrived from the city of Yezd (oz); with these 1 had an 
interview, and the result of my inquiries respecting their 
culiar dialect, their religious notions, ceremonies, and other 
circumstances, perfectly confirmed the favourable opinion 
that I already entertained (and have avowed) of the ingenuity 
and learning of M. Anquetil du Perron, and of the fidelity 
with which he translated the Parsi manuscripts at Surat. One 
of those Yezdi Gabrs was named Kuupa’pa’p, the sun of 
Ja’masp; be had a good intelligent countenance. Another 
who called himself بت بل‎ was, although not a young man, 
one of the handsomest Asiaticks whom I ever happened to 
see; and his face very strongly resembled (particularly in the 
length of well-marked eyebrow and high aquiline nose, such 
perhaps as the Persians admired in Cyrus(**), those sculp- 
tured profiles of ancient figures so numerous among the ruins 
of Persepolis, and even on coins of the Arsacidans and Sasa- 
nians; a few similar faces, even among a hundred men of his 
race, might rescue the modern Gaérs from that imputation of 





©) Thepeus عق‎ ors yourds nv Kupos, ert cau voy epwat ray yputuy, xat xaddsorois ve 
AupBavoverr. Vide “De Republica gerenda Precepta,” in Plutarchi Oper. Tom. II. p. 
#21, (Edit, Xylandr. Fravcf. 1620). 
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ugliness with which some writers have charged them(**). 
The Fire-worshippers whom I had seen at Shirdz and Isfahdn 
did not seem either in face or person naturally inferior to their 
Muhammedan fellow-countrymen; who assumed, however, 
an air of fancied superiority, and improved their looks by the 
advantages of rich clothes; whilst the humiliated Gabrs ex- 
pressed, both by dejected countenances and by a mean and. 
squalid dress, the consciousness of their. own degraded con- 
dition. Whether they have suffered a physical as well as a 
political deterioration, I cannot pretend to ascertain; but we 
may reasonably suppose that their fore-fathers were generally 
handsome, since it is acknowledged by ancient writers, in 
this case probably impartial, that the women of Persia were 
eminently beautiful(**). Keupa’pa’p and his companion 


ببس 
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Father Angelo declares them to be as ugly as apes, and attributes their want of‏ رح 
beauty to exclusive intermarriages among thensel ves :—“ potendo si vedere toro autiqua‏ 
fattura n't Persiani chiamati Gewr, adoratori del fuoco: quali per non esserci mescolati‏ 
*<con altra gente sono ancora brutti come simie.” Gazophyl. Persic. p. 136, in voce‏ 
Georgiani.” “The native race of Persians,” says Mr. Gibbon, “is small and ugly,‏ 
«but it has been improved by the perpetual mixture of Circassian blood.” (Roman‏ 
Empire, chap. xxiv. note 61). He quotes Herodotus, lib. 1۱۱, c.79; and Buffon Hist,‏ 
Naturelle, Tome ۱۱۱۰ 421; but seems to confound the Fire-worshippers who intermarry‏ 
among themselves, with the Mubammedans «lescended from mothers of various countries‏ 
and sects, Chardin has given a more just, yet in my opinion not sufficiently favourable,‏ 
account of their personal appearance: “Ces Perses idolatres ne sont pas si bien fuits‏ 
si blancs que les Perses Mahometans, qui sont ceux d’anfourd "hui; neanmoins‏ زو 
“Tes hommes sont robustes, d'assez belle taille, et d'assez bun tein. Les femmes sont‏ 
eres, d’uu tein olivatre et obscur, ce qui vient comme je crois de leur pauvreté,‏ 
plutot que du oxturet; car il y en a qui out les traits assez beaux.” Voyages, &e.‏ 
‘Pome ix, p. 184; Edit. de Rowen, 1723. But although perfectly aware that le may‏ 
he branded with the name of idolater who pays religious homage to any visible object‏ 
of nature, or to uny work of man; or “who worships for God that which is not God ;”‏ 
as Dr Johnson defines the word in its secondary meaning; aware also, that according‏ 
to the high authority of Stillingfleet, (Origines Sacra. 1663, p 44) the “ chief point of‏ 
“idolatry” was the “ worship of the Sun, and cousequently the xvpaSea or symbol‏ 
«of the Sun, the eternal fire;” yet | am offended with the term fdolaters bestowed‏ 
those pure Theists, the Gabrs of Persia, by Chardin, as in its primary signification,‏ 
(‘worshippers of itmages”), no description could possibly be less applicable.‏ 
































twas not merely a few Persian Jadies of high rank, such as the wife and daugh-‏ رن 
ters of Darius, (himself the handsomest of men, says Plutarch), that were celebrated‏ 
for their beauty, (conjunxque Darii—fzee forms: pulcbritudine—‘Virgines enim regias‏ 
excellentis forma:.”—* Conjugem ejusdem (Darii) quam nulla etatis sa pulchritudiue‏ 
corporis vicit.” (Quint. Curt. Lib. 11.13.24. IIL 21. 22). Kairoc Aeyerat ye rav Aapecou‏ 
todv nagar ror Baothixwy evepexcararny yeveo Sat kaSazep nat avros Aupewos ay‏ عم ند 
xadAioros xas peycoror ras Sexacdas cowevat row yovevew. (Plut. in Alexandro).—‏ شوگ 
And many other royal females might be enumerated; but, we find the praise more‏ 
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Jxuv’n could read the Zend and Pahlavi; in which, during 
many centuries, the books attributed to Zara‘TusuT or 
Zoroaster, have been transcribed, and the alphabet of which 
M. Anquetil du Perron has so accurately explained; they 
also recognised, because retained with little variation of form 
jn the modern, three or four letters of the more ancient Pahiavi, 
on some Sasanian medals that I placed before them; but of 
the arrow-headed, or Persepolitan characters, they evinced. 
and professed a total ignorance; although some of their learned 
priests, as they thought probable, might understand it. ‘They 
handled with the greatest respect a small volume of their 
Nidiesh (نیایش)‎ or prayers, each applying it to his lips or 
forehead when he received it from the other. In many words 
they used the letters 6 and p rather than v and f; thus pro- 
nouncing déb for div ,(دیو)‎ piréz for firtz (4,33). With medals 
of ArpasH1’R and و لام مگ‎ exhibiting the fire-altar, they 
seemed much delighted; the names of those Sasanian mon- 
archs were familiar to them; they had also preserved traditions 
concerning the subjugation of Persia by Greek invaders; and 
from KuupDa’pa‘p I'fearned that the Muselman government 
still indulged the Gabrs at Yezd with the use of four temples; 
that near this city was a cavern which the Macedonian con- 
queror had used as a place of confinement, and that it still bore 
the name of Ziddn-i-Secander (زندان سکندر)‎ or * Alexander’s 
> prison ;” but being the depository of wonderful treasures, 
it was guarded by a talisman which had h:therto concealed 
them from the sight of men. His expressions corroborated 
any belief, founded on a conversation (already mentioned) 
with Juva’n marp at Shirdz, and other Fire-worshippers, 
that, at least, the well-informed of his sect are in religion 
simply Theists, whatever superstitious rites and ceremonies 
apparently absurd may be practised in their external wor- 
ship; and that books of considerable antiquity are still pre- 





Preececcccccccccccccccoceccesccccccccocsooesoesceer 


general—t Tas Se adQas atyparwrovs شمه‎ AdztarSpor xaddce cat peye Ser Scapepoveas 
eye raev, ws ecw adynroves onparwy ac Tlepewdes, (Plut. in Alex.) Amotianus 
Matcellinus extends it still furthe in Perside ubi feminarum pulchrituco excellit.” 
Lib. XXIV. And Xenophon bestows it on Median as on Persian femules—eat Mebuv 
Se car Thepowy cadace xat peyadars قوس‎ car wapSevor, &e. Anab, Lib. UL. It 
would appear that these beauties were of a tall aod large-bodied race. ‘The epithet 
peyores also is applied to Darius, in the passage above quoted from Plutarch. 
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served among the Gabrs of Yezd and Kirmdn. It appears 
from the evidence of Enn Hav kat, who travelled in the tenth 
century, that, notwithstanding the Muhammedan supremacy, 
aud sost probably the destruction of many valuable works, 
Persia then abounded with Fire-worshippers, retaining their 
temples, their peculiar language and their writings(®). Fir- 
DaAust next acknowledges, (early in the eleventh century), 
the information which he derived from old Pahlavi records. 
Srnem ap رح ره‎ about the close of that century, quotes the 
Pahlavi chronicles, and books of ancient songs or historical 
ballads, (Tudrikh userid ndmeh Pahlavi) تواریحخ و سرود نامه پهلوي‎ ۶ 
he lkewise mentions a learned man named مر‎ 
Maacem, contemporary, (or nearly so) with himself, who 


مج وج و و همجمج وج وج جوم هوجو و و موم و و جوم وه موه 


(See the (printed) “Oriental Geog: 


hy of Ebn Haukal,” p. 85. “There is not any 
+ district nor any town of Fare without # 


iemple.” ‘These temples were held (duriug 
the tenth century? in high venerution (ib); there was not any village without a Fire-temple, 
p.95; wad the books, the temples, and the religious ceremonies of the Fire-worshippers 
still continued in Pars, p. 11G; although it would appear that the Paklavi lunguage 
begun ut that time to require a commentary or explanation, (p. 114). But the more 
ancient and accurate copy of EBN HAUKAL’s work, (the Maunscript Stir al beldén ) 
does not represent the Pahlavi as obsolete. Besides the Parsi,” says that ingenious 
ter, “there moug these heathen 

“ Persinns and their chiefs, their principal nobles and priests, employ in their letters and 
“various writings; the Gabrs میاه‎ who reside here, use this dialect colloquially.” 

۳ on 2 Ase . 

و يكي دیکر زبای پيلوي که تتاب px‏ و بزرکان boys‏ و امام ایشان در مکتبانت و 
مراسلات استعمال مي کنند و کبران که درین مواضح مقیم اند هم بدین زبان 
yet‏ مي کوبند 

1 have ulready quoted (See Vol. I. p. 204) a passage from Enw HAvKAL, respecting 
the portraits of ancient kings, generals and other illustrious personages, and the written 
stories of them, preserved (in the teuth ceutury) by people at Shéhpur. In his printed 
swork (p 953, is a short account of the Fire-temples ; on this subject he is more full in 
the (inanuscript) Sur af beldén; and prefaces the section relati to them, by declar- 
ing that their number exceeded all lis powers of culcutation; (See Volume I, p. 143); 
having enumerated the names of severat, he mentions one at Jawr (the town now called 
Firtzdbéd ); and adds, “a person who had seen this Fite-temple informed me that a 
“Pablavi inscription around the building stated the expense attending it at thirty 


“thousaud dirheme.” 

Guy‏ که 181 مشاهدة کرده بود مرا معلوم کرد که کرد castes Cle ah‏ نويشته است 
که سی هزار درهم تغرج آن شده 

In another passage of the same manuscript, Eun HavxaL having named the castle of 


wes Lom قلعد‎ says, “and this is situate in the territory of Arjén, and all the inhabi- 
دای‎ of this place are Gadre, and their learued men read or explain books in the Furs 


وا بناحیت ارجاتست و تمامت ستوطنان و or dialect of the ancient Persians.”‏ 
مقیمذاي oils Let‏ و دانشمتدان ايشان در leit‏ کتاها Lo?‏ دررس مي کوبندر 

















another dialect, the Pahlavi, which the serib 
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perfectly understood the Pahlavi dialect, and translated some 
volumes from it, into the modern Deri, by command of his 
sovereign and patron Saams au Motu’k Fara Meaz(**). 
He also mentions the fifteen hundred or two thousand leaves 
ورقي هزار و پانصد یا دو هزار)‎ tls) of ancient writings which he had 
seen at Isfahan, aid which furnished him with the etymolo- 
gies of many names, and the explanation of some obscure 
passages in the annals of Jrdnor Persia. N1za’mrdeclaresthat 
he used Pahiavi materials in the composition of his historical 
poems, during the twelfth century; and in another work I 
shall trace this subject through the intermediate ages to the 
year 1721, (or 1722) when Munammep Ari HElazr’n of 
Isfahdn visited the city of Yezd, and there formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the Magian or Fire-worshipper Rusram; 
a man whom he describes as learned and highly accomplished 
in many branches of science; and possessing several treatises 
on his own religion or Magism; on general philosophy,and even 
on the modern doctrines of Is/ém or the Klobammedan faith. 
«With him,” says the ingenious Haz1’n, “I saw a table of 
“©astronomical observations written by وم جوا‎ a Fire-wor- 
“‘shipper, four thousand and thirty years ago;” this, he 
adds, had suffered many injuries; and he quotes, in a subse- 
quent part of his interesting ‘* Memoirs,” an anecdote con- 
cerning Zosak, Duouak, or rather Deuak, (the Anioxy: of 
Herodotus) which be had seen in the Térikh-i-Majis, or 
Chronicles of the Magians('’?). Those manuscripts may be 
traced twa later period. Bauman of Yezd, assured Sir William 
Jones that some were preserved ‘in sheets of lead or copper 
اه‎ the bottom of wells,” near that city, (Anniv. Disc. on Pers.) 
‘This was confirmed to me by different Fire-worshippers, and I 


اجه هجو من موم مممممموه 





اج جح جع وج 


(**) و پارسي بيلوي نیک دانسقي و Val‏ بیروزان معلم کفتندي فرموده بود تا 
ry‏ کرد و از آن کتاب بدین US‏ زق رد 

ان پهاوي بپارسی دري تقل Néwch Eu. I‏ ی (Ms.‏ 
)7( پس عزم اصفبان کردم و aby‏ دار العبادة یزد روانه شدمسو در انجا بود رستم 

مچوسيکتب حجوس و و اسلامي بسیار داشتویا او صمبت بسیار 

داشته او رسدي که اثمرت *جوسي در سي وجبار هزار سال پیش از ot‏ نوشته 

نزد وي بدیدم-سو در تارییخ Gage”‏ دیده‌ام که یاک چون کرشاسپ ر! سردار کرده 

بهند میفرستان .5 
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am persuaded that an intelligent European, properly qualified, 
who should visit the chief places of their abode, and by con- 
ciliatory manners gain the confidence of the Gabrs, would be 
amply recompensed for his trouble by the discovery of an- 
cient and most valuable manuscripts. The conversation of 
Kuvupa’pp, particularly, rendered me anxious to obtain 
for myself the ی[‎ of bringing to light those literary trea- 
sures; but domestick concerns which demanded my presence 
in England, compelled me to Jeave the Magian antiquities 
for the researches of some more fortunate traveller among 
the Mazdiesnéns or Behdins, the Mibeds, Destérs and Hirbeds 
of Yezd and Kirmdn; those who profess the din-i-beh or 
“texcellent religion,” the disciples of Zana’rusurt or Zan- 
DEN وج وت‎ (Zoroaster); a race, (as even their Muhammedan 
persecutors acknowledge them to be), the most virtuous of 
all Persians. (See Vol. I. chap. 3.) 


T revert to the subject of our residence at Tehran, protracted 
now beyond the middle of May; whilst we endeavoured to 
interrupt the irksome uniformity of our life by short excur- 
sions to neighbouring places Among these we sometimes 
visited the royal summer-house lately erected, at the distance 
of about three quarters of a mile from the city, in a northern 
direction. This has been built on the plan of those Kudah 
Farangkt before described, and it is entitled Negdristén 
ر(نکارستاری)‎ ‘the picture gallery,” (or an edifice ornamented 
with paintings). One room at the end corresponded to this 
denomination, for it contained a variety of pictures, mostly 

ortraits and of mean execution; a figure babited in the 
Huropean fashion was described by the attendant as an Ichi 
Fransizi, or ‘French Ambassador.” The garden of this 
Negaristdn had been but newly made; it promised, however, 
to repay the trouble bestowed upon it; the young trees and 
shrubs were in a flourishing state, and it will probably, ina 
few years, beavery pleasantspot. Nearly two miles beyond 
this stands the new villa called Kasr-i-Kajar (ثصر قاجار)‎ or 
“Palace of the Kajar family ;” and sometimes the Takht-i- 
Kajar قاجار)‎ ~) their throne or royal residence; bearing 
from the city between N. E.and N.N.E. This showy edifice 
stands on the slope of a bleak and barren eminence near the 
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foot of mountains covered, during a considerable part of the 
year, with snow; and when I first visited this place, along with 
Mr. Sharp, during the winter of 1811, it was almost enveloped 
in thick clouds which intercepted the view of Alburz (البرز)‎ 
that noble range of hills extending towards the west, and of 
the Kiéh-e-Tabristén, the mountains of Tabristdr or Mazen- 
derén, as some denominate the Eastward range, although 
merely a continuation of the great Alburz. We entered at 
the garden gate, having left our horses outside, and walked 
to an emdrct-hashty ,(عمارت هشتي)‎ or octagonal building of the 
favourite Kuldh Fafangki kind; from ove of the arches I 
sketched the palace, seen almost directly in front; but my 
sketch is rendered unnecessary by the excellent delineation 
given in Mr. Morier’s Travels, (Volume 1. p. 226). Nothing 
ean be more fallacious than its appearance, since it excites 
ideas of considerable magnitude and stateliness; which, 
although one room is exquisitely beautiful, are immediately 
dissipated on close inspection; the Persians, however. regard 
this edifice as an admirable work. My friend Mi‘rza’ 
Sa’Lrn thus introduces the account of it in his MS. Journal: 
“and another building is the Kasr-i-Kajar, which may be 
> described as equal to the celestial bowers; its type bein 

“the garden of paradise”(’*), But we found that the severa’ 

mertebbceh (مرتیق)‎ or stages, which at some distance looked like 
the stones of a house with rows of windows, were (except the 
small Bald Khdneh or highest chamber on the roof), only 
brick walls, supporting and facing banks or terraces cut in 
the mountain; these we ascended by many stairs, and found 
at each mertebbeh a large reservoir of water; one so extensive 
and deep as to be entitled deridcheh (ae), “‘the lake, or 
*¢ little sea;” whilst the others retained the common denomin- 
ation of Hawz (4). It is impossible to comprehend this 
in any view taken from the garden; it was much higher than 
even the roof of that building in which I made the sketch. 
To supply incessantly with water so many and such capacious 
reservoirs, situate at such an elevation above the general level, 


۰ )1°( و دیکر از عمارادت قصر قاجار است که باغ eats‏ از BUS GN‏ و Boag‏ 
رضوان از آري عبارتیست 
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was an undertaking of prodigious labour; and the expense, 
as our guide assured us, amounted to almost five hundred 
thousand tumdus, or about four hundred and fifty thousand 

ounds, In a low wall or parapet of stone bordering the 
ake, we perceived numerous receptacles for the candles and 
torches with which this sheet of water is occasionally illumin- 
ated ; and near it lay, on the dry ground, a boat of very rude 
construction. We reached, at length, the highest terrace, 
and entered the palace itself; a square and casteilated edifice, 
by its only derb('’) or gateway ; which is ample, and contains 
a double door of most solid wood, thickly studded with huge 
brass and iron knobs, besides very large rappers. These 
doors, it is said, had been lately brought from Shérdz on 
ardébahs و(عرابه)‎ (a kind of vehicle with wheels) drawn by oxen. 
Having passed the gate we were conducted through a lung 
dark passage on our left, ما‎ the royal baths; then we ascended 
by another passage, sloping, but without steps, to the great 
court on the sides of which are the womens apartments. Here 
we saw many of the takdts (7) on which, placed in the 
open air, those ladies sleep during the heats of summer; 
they were simply frames or platforms of boards, mostly 
octagonal, and raised about one yard from the ground by 
clumsy wooden legs or supporters. But this plainness of the 
bedstead is lost, (as we heard and may well imagine), not only 
in the charms of her who reposes on it, but in the fine shawls 
and embroidered cushions with which it is covered for her 
use; the rakht-iekhdb (رخت خواب)‎ or “sleeping dress;” the 
splendid lehdf (لحاف)‎ or quilt, and other articles of bed- 
clothes. We proceeded to a spacious open-fronted hall, 
furnished with portraits; many of which represented, it was 
said, the principal members of Kari’m Kuita’n’s (کریم خان)‎ 
family ; arace overthrown by the king’s uncle. The opposite 


و ح و مرو و وج وج وج جو و وج مج موی وه مج موو و ومو هوجو ون ممممجممم 


I have borrowed the term derb (much more generally used, though with less‏ رم 
propriety than der (3), from Mirza’ Sa’Luu, who describing this edifice, says,‏ 
ویک مرتبه بالاتر قصرشاه است که موسوم است بقصر قاجار و قصر مذ‌کور قلعه ات 

1 مشتمل بر چهار برج و یک درب بیشتر ندارو.‎ 
* And one stage (or terrace) higher is the kiug’s palace called Kasri Kajar : and the 
« aforesaid palace is a castle consisting of four burges or towers, and one derb ar 
+ doorway; it bas not any wore.” 

3a 
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talér, a hall open towards the court, contained several large 
pictures; one of Rustam clad in his babrbidn, and wearing 
و‎ tiger’s head on his helmet, (See Vol. 1] p. 507), was placed 
between a portrait of the present monarch and one of Sa‘u 
Neni’ma’n. Here also were pictures of Arra’staB Turki, 
the Scythian or Turdnian king Arra’sra‘’s, and of other 
ancient heroes celebrated in the chronicle of ‘Tasrx and 
the Shéhnimeh of Frevausi(™). But that which chiefly 
pleased me in this royal palace of the Kajars was a 4 
Khéneh (ate 33) or upper-chamber, constructed on its flat 
root, and rising unconnected on either side, over the centre 
of its front. This room, not of very large dimensions, al- 
most realized the ideas which I had tormed whilst reading 
Arabian and Persian tales, of an Eastern monarch’s cabinet; 
for, although rich and mimute ornaments, much gilding, 
paivting and wirror-work, abounded in every part, the ge~ 
neral effect produced by them was a high degree of elegance; 
and the light, faintly admitted through windows of various 
-coloured panes, ouly served to excite feelings of myste- 
rious privacy, and might have deserved the Miltonick epi- 
thets’ of “dim” and “religious,” had the edifice been ap- 
propriated to sacred uses. The door-frames were Khdtem- 
dar ,(خاتم دار)‎ or of that inlaying called Khdtem-bandi «(خاتم بندي)‎ 
already described (p. 65); and both in the doors and windows, 
glass stained with most brilliant tints glowed in a multiplicity 
of sinall pieces, like precious stones; some of the fine emerald- 
green being particularly beautiful; these were combined with 
much ingenuity into the forms of birds and flowers, and into 
lines of poetry. It appeared that the Kasr-i-Kajar was 
intrusted to the care of two men, one of whom conducted 
strangers through the apartments; the other attended them 
in the garden; both were extremely civil, and always thankful 
for a trifling remuneration. At one visit the gardener ex- 
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Both here and at the dVegéristén were pictures, badly executed but in glowing‏ رم 
colours, of Persian women, and of Europeau ladies it: very old-fashioned dresses; there‏ 
‘was also one most unconth figure of a young man, said to be a Ferangki or European‏ 
prince, in such clothes as were antiquated probably an hundred years ago, The por-‏ 
ait, of Sua’s AnBas, SHa’‘a HusgiN and Na’p1e Sua’s, did not seem to be the‏ 
works of first-rate artists; one large painting, however, which represented the king with‏ 
eeveral uf the elder princes, was of better execution, and preserved the likenesses in a‏ 
very high degree.‏ 
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plained to me the properties and names of various flowers 
and shrubs; the Minau (,i.); the Gul Jagferi جعفري)‎ JS) or 
دور رل‎ flower;” the Gui Ddoudi داودي)‎ JS) or ۴۶ Flower 
۶و‎ Davip;” the Gul-i-sad parr صدیر)‎ JS) or “Flower of an 
“*hundred feathers,” and many more. Although during 
several months of the year silence and solitude reign within 
the precincts of this palace, yet on some occasions its fair 
inhabitants are very numerous, according to information 
obtained by M1’rza’ Sa’Len, the general accuracy of which 
my own inquiries confirmed. Having given in his Journal 
a_ concise description, highly encomiastick, of the Kasr-i- 
Kajar, he adds, ‘in short, ianguage cannot do justice to this 
> palace and its garden, the due praises of which would re- 
“< quire a prolonged discourse. ‘The particular purpose for 
«‘which the edifice was designed is this: that when, in the 
** summer season on account of the excessive heats, his Ma~- 
>» رامع‎ who is the asylum of the world, removes to the plains 
“of Sultdnieh, taking with him some ladies of his Hdrem and 
«¢bdzigars (women who entertain those ladies by dancing, 
“‘ singing, tumbling and various tricks), he sends the others 
“to the Kasr-i- Kajar, where the royal arem continues during 
“the warm weather; for it is supposed that the king’s wives 
> of different descriptions, the Georgians, and girls purchased 
«* with money, the ddézégars and others, coustitute altogether 
“a Harem of eight hundred females; of these one hundred. 
**accumpaoy the king to his summer encampment in the 
> meadows or plain of Sudténich, and the remainder pass their 
“‘time in the Kasr-i-Kajar; when the king returns they also 
“go back to Tehrdu’’(*'), By a natural transition from the 
Hurem, Mirza’ Sa‘teu proceeds to state that ‘the king 
«has torty-eight male children, -(شادرا چپل و هشت اولاد دکور است)‎ 
This account was written in May 1812; when from persons 


جح هه موجه و و همم موه 





ج اه ج وه وه و موم موه 

() باري زبان در تعریف تصرو باغ قاصراست و موردت طرل کلام میشود و ادن 
قصر *غتص اذست که pls‏ تابستان بعلست حدت کرما شاه عالم پناه در چم 
ستطائیه میرود و بعضي از حرم وبازي کران Lot‏ ببهراه میبرد و بعضي‌را در فعرقاجار 
پسر میبرند چون Yale‏ تغمیذا از عقدي و منقطعه وزرحرید و کرجیه و بازي‌کر هشتصد 
زن در حرم هست بعد از انکه یکصد از انیا بهمراه شاء در چمی سطانیه ند ما 
dy‏ در قصر قاجار بسرمیبرند بعد از معاودت شاء ایشان هم معاودت بطیران میکنند 
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of rank, and of good authority, I heard that the princes 
amounted to almost sixty; of princesses no one pretended to 
know how many existed; and to inquiries respecting them 
some vague answer was generally given, such as dukhter hem 
Khyli 44۳60 و(دختر خيلي دارد)‎ * the king has likewise a consi- 
««derable nuiuber of daughters.” It has been mentioned in 
the preceding pages that many of the elder princes are esta- 
plished as governors in different parts of the empire; Husrin 
Act Mi‘rza’, who resides at Shiréz, rules over the province 
of Fars; MowauMep Axi Mi’rza’, whose.chief residence 
is Kirménshih, exercises his authority from Hamaddn to 
Shishter, aud the vicinity of Béghddd. It is generally allowed 
that this prince is eldest of all the king’s sons; yet in Mézen- 
derén J found that this honour was claimed for MunamMep 
Kuui M1i'nza’, whose court at Séré has been already des- 
eribed; and Abpba’s مه‎ governor of Azerbaijdn, is 
nominated successor to the royal throne. Hassan ALr 
هط‎ is invested with the command of Tehran; and prince 
Aut WKua’s of Cazvin. The city of Zinjén is assigned to 
عم‎ Mri'rzs’, whilst Afeshehd, Nishdpir, Tabbas, Tun, 
and other places of Khurdsdu as tar as Herdt, are under the 
jurisdiction of MunamMep Vert Mi‘rza’. 


We may reasonably suppose that the husband or master 
of so many women as fill the royal Harem, cannot always 
carry in his memory such a register of his children as may 
enable him at once to recollect the names of all; their num- 
bers, too, are geverally uncertain, fluctuating between births 
and deaths. -When Huserw Act Mi‘rza’ arrived at Tehran 
from Shirdéz (in December 1811), he Was immediately pre- 
sented-to the king and received with much paternal kindness. 
The usher attending on this occasion introduced, soon after, 
and announced, AHMED Axi Mi’‘rza’. “Who is AnmeD 
** Aur My’nza’?” exclaimed the king, having for an instant 
totally forgotten the little Shdéhzddeh, or prince, a boy of seven 
years, whom he had*confided, some time before, to the care 
of his elder brother at Shirdéz. Yet this monarch is a very 
affectionate father, and whenever he can snatch an interval 
of leisure from the cares of state or the business of govern- 
ment, delights in witnessing and promoting the amusements, 
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of his children. In these too, he frequently condescends-to 
participate, and probably finds the minutes thus employed, 
the happiest of his life. One night during the period above- 
mentioned, the king was sitting with several of his sons enga- 
ged in playing at Ganjafeh or cards; Husern Ati Mi’rza’ 
had won two or three hundred fumdns, and laid the gold close 
by his side. The king privately desired some of the little 
princes, (six or seven years old) to steal away the money, and 
highly enjoyed the embarrassment of Husein ALi, who 
having lost sixty temdns, and his father insisting on immediate 
Payment, was obliged tv borrow from one of the noblemen 
present. Entertaining himself at another time with the same 
tamily-party, he commanded one of his youngest sons to 
declare what profession he liked best. The boy, affecting, 
like most Persian children, the language of those advanced 
in years, replied, ‘*I am willing, O ruler of the world, to fill 
**the humblest station about your Majesty’s person. Letme 
**be numbered among the ferdéshes of this illustrious court." 
Ferdshes are servants who spread carpets, pitch tents, sweep- 
rooms, and perform similar offices; they are also employed 
occasionally in inflicting the bastinado. “Take a stick then,” 
said the king, فص‎ beat soundly those grown up princes 
““who are laughing at you.” ‘The boy executed this order 
with much alacrity. The king next gave him his kafsh 
or slippers in charge; but contrived soon after that they 
should be removed, and then called for them; the young 
Jerdsh on missing them, was for a moment confounded; but 
recovering himself, affirmed very seriously that they must 
have been stolen by means of magick. ‘* Who is the thievish 
«‘ magician?” demanded the king. ‘‘I suspect,” replied the 
boy, pointing to Mi’rza’ Zexs, one of the old Vazérs, sitting 
with much gravity in a corner, ‘‘that it must be he.” “Your 
“suspicion,” said the king, “perfectly coincides with mine; 
“therefore punish the culprit with your stick, and let him, 
‘shaving received his flogging, pay you twenty tumdns for 
“ your trouble.” ۰ 


We heard various anecdotes respecting this monarch; 
several of which, indeed the greater number, highly favour- 
able to his character, I am most willing to believe; and. 
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although some persons, discontented or disappointed cour- 
tiers, accused him of excessive avarice, it was allowed that 
he had on many occasions displayed much liberality and 
munificence. His desire to provide for a very numerous 
family, for the expenses of future wars, or any other exigency 
of state, justifies in a considerable degree, the immense 
accumulation of gold and jewels which his secret treasuries 
are said to’contain. In natural abilities and mental accom- 
plishiments few of his subjects equal Faten Arr SuHa’u; 
certain vices with which he has been charged, might with 
equal justice be imputed to ninely out of every hundred 
Persians ;-and if two or three instances of severe punishments 
have occurred in his time, it is acknowledged that there were 
more executions during one week under many of his prede- 
cessors, than in ten years of his reign. No argument can 
be offered in extenuation of the tortures deliberately or capri- 
ciously inflicted with a refinement of diabolical cruclty, by 
Saa’u Appa’s, SHa’n Sutrma‘n, Na‘pir Sua’y, and other 
tyrants; who, as contemporary travellers have assured us, 
filled with the carcasses of their unfortunate and often inno-, 
cent subjects, both the streets of cities and the courts of their 
own palaces; nay even the recesses of their Harems. But I 
have known some Persians who confessed that a mild system 
of legal punishment would be of little avail among their hard- 
ened countrymen of the present day; although if now intro- 
duced it might humanize the rising generation and prove a 
blessing to posterity. Whilst in England the forfeiture of a 
culprit’s life by the most expeditious and least painful process 
is deemed a sufficient expiation for his crimes, however nu- 
merous or atrocious, the Persian magistrates find it scarcely 
possible to inspire a due terror of the law by aggravating or 
protracting, sometimes even for hours of agony, the sufferings 
of a wretch condemned to die. This extreme ‘severity is 
provoked by the contempt with which clemency is generally 
treated in all those countries where, unhappily, the religion 
of Muhamined predominates; to rule its fierce and insolent 

rofessors a rod of iron seems but too necessary; hence in 

Persia still subsists the custom of immuring alive highway 
tobbers, (who are most commonly murderers also), and in 
‘Farkey the horrible impaling of criminals. Sentences are 
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seldom mitigated, or pardon granted to those who would 
consider such exertions of humanity as proofs of an effeminate 
weakness; who suppose that the desire of punishing must ever 
accompany the power; and attribute even trifling acts of 
courtesy and kindness either to fear, to the sordid expectation 
of a ten-fold return, or to some other selfish and unworthy 
motive(*). From this general censure we must, however, 
except apy individuals both among the Turks and Persians; 
who, their good sense and good nature triumphing over the 
prejudices of education, are themselves perfectly capable, not 
only of performing a generous and compassionate action, but 
ot rightly appreciating it when performed by others, even those ۰ 
usually styled in their respective countries ‘ Infidels,” and 
> Earopean” or ‘Christian dogs.” I am inclined to believe 
that the king is as little influenced by religious bigotry as the 
most enlightened of his subjects; although he has sometitnes 
found it expedient to conciliate the Muselmdn enthusiasts by 
a profuse expenditure of money. Thus, to gratify the Seyeds, 
or descendants of MunamMMeEpn, a powerful body in Persia, 
he paid, whilst we were at Tehran, the debts of Mi‘rzs’ An- 
pat WeHA’D, one of their principal members, amounting to 
a sum not much less than thirty thousand pounds; and at 
the same time a grand pilaw feast was given to all the Seyeds 
of the capital, by Minas’ Buzure, (Vazir of the Tabriz 
government) and a fumdu to each, by Mi’rza’ Sueria, the 
prime minister.. In his publick conferences as in his private 
conversations with the Ambassador, FaterH At Sua‘n 
evinced a considerable degree of intelligence, and quick com- 
vehension, much curiosity respecting the state of science in 
England, and a strong desire to introduce into his own empire 
the improvements which*we had made in various branches 
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Onthis subject I shall here quote Mr. Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia, p. 0‏ رس 
punishment inflicted a short time before on the Jehassim \rabs by the English bad‏ > 
produced, ۲ found, the most beneficial result throughont the Red Sea, and I believe‏ « 
great measure owed our safety to this eveut being known; as the Arals‏ و «that we in‏ 
begat to think thut we really dared to resist their insolent proceedings; circumstance‏ > 
which the unxccouutable forbearance of the Bombay government bad hitherto given‏ 4¢ 
“them too much reuson 10 doubt. Nothing but the most resolute measures will make‏ 
«an impression upon Mahommedans; for as Jerome Lobo justly observes “ils sont d’un‏ 
on a fa moindre complaisauce pour eux, ils deviennent bien‏ زد af meuvais naturel que‏ © 
(ét insolens et insupportables, et qu’on ne peut les reduire a la raison ni 6۱26 bie‏ «« 
servi, qu’en agissant avec eux, a toute rigueur et les menant le baton. haut.”‏ « 
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of art. But it appeared that his Vazirs endeavoured to throw 
obstacles in the way : and they were extremely indignant at 
the private audiences granted by his majesty to Sir Gore 
Ouseley : their exclusion from them, violating, as they de- 
clared, a ministerial privilege which had subsisted in Irén 
ubove five thousand years. Lest it should be known that 
he had relinquished his right of being present on these occa- 
sions, Mrrza Surrra, the principal Vazir or Sadr aazem 
ررمدر اعشلم)‎ who had entered the palace-one morning with the 
Ambassador, seated himself in such a manner, close to the 
doorway, that the king could not perceive him, and the Amin 
ad douleh, who possessed an equa} claim to the privilege of 
attending at the royal audience, seeing that he had entered 
but did not return, was offended at the supposed preference 
shown to his rival. The king, however, soon afterwards, when 
all the ministers were admitted, asked Mi°xza’ Surria in 
an arch tone ‘‘ pray where were you during the Ambassador’s 
interview with me?” This question and the PVazér’s acknow- 
ledgment of' the truth, relieved Amin ad’douleh trom his mor- 
tification. The jealousies, intrigues and consequent disputes 
of his courtiers, frequently excited such disturbances at the 
Der-i-Khdneh or court, as many of the former sovereigns 
would have terminated by the dismissal, or perhaps the de~ 
capitation of those who had caused them. Fates Axi Sua’ 
contented himself one day after a quarrel among his ministers 
with telling thein publickly that he should bestow their titles 
on some of his dogs; calling one the Sedr aazem, another the 
Amin ad’douleh, and.a third the Itimad ad’douleh. Concern- 
ing all the great men, various scandalous anecdotes were slily 
communicated in whispers, or more openly circulated ; al- 
though it was acknowledged,and indeed was manifest to every 
one who travelled through the province under bis -adminis- 
tration, that the Amin ad‘douleh had rendered it the most 
flourishing of Persia, by his excellent regulations, his encour- 
agement of trade and of agriculture, and his kindness towards 
the lower classes, yet his-merits and his wealth served to raise 
against him many enemies, some of whom were men of high 
rank and considerable power. But the king knew his real 
worth and the insidious character of his rivals. ‘* You have 
“lent,” said he, one night in conversation with the Amin ad’ 
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douleh, ‘‘seventy thousand ورس‎ to rescue M1’rza’ Yu'sur 
‘from my anger, which he.had so justly incurred. Now 
“*behold the gratitude of this friend: many hours have not 
“elapsed since he oflered mea greater sum than you pay, for 
«the government of Isfahan, and proposes that I should dis- 
“‘ grace you by bestowing it on himself’? One day the Amin 
ad@’douleh presented to his sovereign a valuable diamond ring; 
some نو‎ his enemies soon discovered that he had procured 
it from Baghddd at the price of three thousand وس‎ whilst 
in company at a feast, he had seemed to estimate it at eight 
thousand ; they theretore concluded that he had sold it to the 
king for this cnormous advance, and insinuated their suspi- 
cions accordingly. ** ere, at least,” said Faren Avi Sia‘u, 
**there cannot be any fraud; since the jewel, whatever it ori- 
“ginally cost, was presented to me asa free gift.” Similar 
charges had becn made with as little success, and probably 
with as little toundation, respecting some richly-embroidered 
Isfahdni stuffs which the Amén ad’douleh had sent to the king. 
If on any occasion there appeared a momentary glimpse of 
royal displeasure against this minister, his rivals imimediatel 

began to conceive hopes of his ruin; the confiscation of his 
immense riches and perhaps the forfeiture of his head. One 
morning, (of April 1812), the king sent for him, and in con- 
sequence of secret accusations spoke to him very harshly. 
‘The Amin ad'douleh expressed rauch sorrow at finding that his 
faithful services of many years had failed to please; and re~ 
quested the liberty of resigning bis government, and with it, 
if necessary, bis life, into the king’s hands; he was dismissed, 
and on the same day invested with a splendid Ahelaat or 
dress of honour. t long after the king suddenly inquired 
from him the exact amount of all bis property; this question 
was regarded by the courtiers near him as a certain prelude 
to his destruction. He answered, however, with a firm tone, 
that he could immediately furnish his Majesty with three 
hundred thousand éendns; aud in the course of a few munths, 
add several thousands more. ‘ But,” said the king, ‘by 
“selling off all your horses, shawls, and other things, how 
*‘nuch could you contrive to raise atonce?? Sir,’ replied 
the Amin ad'doutch, ۱۶ you indulge’me with a ۱۱۱۵ time, I 
ء‎ shall deposit in the royal treasury one thousand éuméns every. 
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“*day during a year.” The king still seemed anxious for 
instant payment, and the minister resigning himself to his fate 
which he thought impending, bowed to the ground, and 
calmly declared that اله‎ his wealth and his head were at the 
disposal of his sovereign. ‘* Now,” said عمط‎ Av Sua‘, 
««T have tried you, but without the slightest intention of taking 
-“*from you the money so honourably acquired. Call here 
> اما‎ descendant of the prophet, Mi’rza’ Buzunre, (whom 
**the king knew to be one of Amin ad’douleh’s enemies), and 
ام[‎ him witness my solemn words.” He then imprecated 
a most dreadful curse on whatsoever person, whether himself 
or any of his family, who should attempt to deprive this 
minister of even one tuman. Having heard these and many 
similar anecdotes, I was often surprised at the semblance of 
cordial friendship which those personages so hostile towards 
each other, thought it necessary to preserve in publick; prov- 
ing that the most refined states of Europe could not exceed 
Persia in the arts of courtly dissimulation, 


The presents before mentioned at length arrived from 
Béashehr, and while the Ambassador was engaged in preparing 
them for presentation to the king, we gladly commenced the 
necessary arrangements for our departure trom Tehrdn, now 
become extremely disagreeable, on account of its oppressive 
heats. The chariot, a beautiful specimen of English work- 
manship, and one of the chief presents, had, like most other 
articles, suffered many injuries-on the road; almost every 
pannel was cracked, and many of the silver ornaments broken 
off and lost; such havock indeed, had been made among the 
various packages, that Munammep Kua’‘n, under whose 
charge they reached the capital, began to apprehend that his 
head would probably be required in expiation of his neglect. 
Early on the eighteenth of May, an officer of the king’s palace 
brought to me from his Majesty a very splendid Khelaat or 
court dress; the kabd or tlose coat, and 64/4 push or outer 
zarment, being of gold brocade, with fur; there were also two 
valuable Indian shawls, and an admirable Kara-Khuraséni 
sword, the mounting of which was gold; and a belt stud- 
ded with solid bosses of the same metal, richly enameled ; 
the sword, depending from it, had been worn, as the officer 
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declared, by Farew Axi SHa’n himself; this, Mr. Morier 
justly observes, on noticing a similar present which he re- 
ceived, “‘is considered a great distinction,” (Travels, Vol. I. 
p- 215); and as some Persian Khéns assured me, conters a 
high degree of nobility. On the same day, the king bein; 

very desirous of seeing the English carriage, it was repairec 

and put together in the best manner that circumstances would 
admit; and at one o’clock several men removed it from our 
house to to the palace; six fine horses, not yet trained to 
draw, being led before, decorated with the magnificent har- 
ness. The Ambassador and I followed soon after; we re- 
mained a few minutes in the Amin ad’douleh’s office, until 
My’xza’Suerta arrived; when all persons having been driven 
outside the gate, who did did not immediately belong to the 
royal housetuld, to the ministers, or to us, the king came 
forth alone from the anderinor ‘inner apartment,” and stood 
in front of the ¢4/4r or open-hall of the first court, to which 
the carriage had been drawn as close as the hawz or reser= 
voir of water would allow. Having welcomed us with the 
Khtshdmedid, as usual, he examined very minutely, and ad- 
mired the Persian arms, and other devices painted with con- 
siderable brilliancy of this sumptuous vehicle. The Ambas- 
sador. then opened. the door; the step was let down, and 
shaking off bis High peeled slippers, the king entered and 
seated. himself, whilst all the courtiers present exclaimed 
mubdrek bashed, <‘may it prove auspicious!” He then in- 
quired, and seemed instantly to comprehend the use and 
object of every part; the glasses, blinds, pockets, cushions, 
lamps and other appurtenances, whilst the ministers aud three 
or four Khdns present appeared to gaze without understand- 
ing much. ‘The king continued in the carriage about half'an 
hour, during which he several times caused it to be pulled 
backwards and forwards seven or eight yards, and seemed. 
highly pleased with the motion. Some one remarked that, 
two persons might sit in it at once. “Yes,” said the mon- 
arch, with a look of calm dignity, *‘yek nafr duja, man injd,’” 
(ets من‎ lel و(یک نفر‎ one person there, (pointing to the fluur),” 
«J here, (on the raised seat).” This visit afforded me an 
opportunity of perceiving, whilst but two or three feet from 
the king, that he appears much handsomer and younger when, 
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seen close than at a distance; yet on this occasion his dress 
was a perfectly plain dark brown coat; a shawl of fine texture 
but not very lively colour, was‘tied round his waist; he wore 
a small! black lambskin cap, and coarse white jurGb or stock- 
ings, not reaching far above the ankle. His dagger, howe- 
ver, was richly set with diamonds, and from its handle hung 
a string of large and most beautiful pearls. Seated in the. 
carriage he ordered thata house should be constructed for it; 
smoked the kalidn and talked of my intended journey to 
England, the Ambassador having informed him that be de- 
signed to forward by me the definitive treaty, and presents 
for the Prince Regent. His Majesty declared that 1 was 
reckoned among the number of his faithful servants, and 
dismissed me with many other very gracious expressions. 
On this cecasion J remarked, (what Bad been often men- 
tioned) that he sometinies spoke of himself in the third per- 
son, confirming his own words, and adjuring those with whom 
he conversed, by the familiar oath ‘tbe ser-i-shéih? (ola و(پسر‎ 
“by the head of the king.” 

















Three days after, the Ambassador and other English gen- 
tlemen took formal leave of the nonarch, previously tu setting 
out for their summer residence at Tabriz. I did not accom- 

any them to court, having already had my final audience. 
‘The king, at this interview, when the Ambassador had been 
sealed a few minutes, called him towards the throne and 
presented to him a valuable sword, and a belt, profusely or- 
namented with emeralds. Among the few articles that had 
arrived undamaged trom Béshehr was, fortunately, the portrait 
of Mi’rza’ Apu’: Hassax Kiia’n, so exquisitely painted 
by Lawrance ; this proved an object of wonder and just ad- 
miralion to all who saw it; a bust of the same personage, 
beautifully modelled by Bacon, although fractured in some 
parts, served cqually to excite astonishment. 


Those presents which the king designed for the Prince 
Regent of England, were now packed up; one being a large 
full length portrait of himsell; next a folio volume, comprising 
his own Divdn or collection of poems, transcribed with the 
utmost calligraphick skill,and embellished by Mi’rza’ هن‎ 
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(ub has), the chief painter or nakdsh 47,6 و(نقاش باشي)‎ who em- 
ployed seventeen years on the miniature ‘pictures, illumin- 
atious, and various ornaments, of this work, particularly 
portraits of the royal author, and of bis uncle AGA Munam- 
mrp. The other presents were Indian shawls; a fine suit of 
chain armour (zerreh 0), with the breastplate and certain 
pieces, constituting what the Persians call chehdrdinch (چهار ابنه)‎ 
or the “four mirrors,” of the most highly tempered steel ; 
this armour had belonged to مگ‎ ‘Taumasp, who, having 
reigned more than half a century, died in the year of our era 
1575: a sword of Sua’n AnbA’s, that mighty sovereigu whose 
name I have so frequently had occasion to nention : and two 
fine horses, one a Turkmiini, the other a Khurasdni, 











We set out from Tehkrdn, through the Cuzvin gate soon after 
‘six o'clock on the 25th of May. and having proceeded West- 
ward about three miles and.a hall, arrived at the tents prepared 
for our reception near the tomb of an Zmdmzddeh or Mubam- 
medan saint; although his name was not an object of inquiry, 
I made asketch of the edifice dedicated to his memory, (See 
PI. LN XII.) aud generally denoninated from tbe tract of land 
which itoccupies, Zmdémszddeh Ji ۰(امامزاد» جي)‎ Over the gate- 
way were two or three rooms whith some gentlemen of our 
party preferred to their tents. For the jowney thus begun, 
تاه‎ Iassan دی‎ had been appointed our Mehmandér. 
Lady Ouseley travelled in her palankin, now altered into a sort 
of takht-ravén by the addition of poles, and slang between two 
mules We met on our way the prime minister Mirza 
Suaurrié, who, as a particular compliment, had gone out be- 
fore break of day, to the Jmdmzddeh, and given directions 
hunseli about the pitching of tents, and other arrangements 
necessary for the Ambassador’s accommodation. ABo’?L 
Hassan دم رک‎ remained with us all day in camp; but re- 
turned to the city early at night; for as Luna was in Scorpio 
and wore an aspect not favourable to any new undertaking, 
he thought it prudent to defer the actual commencement of 
his journcy until the nextday. Although Mount Damdvand, 
as usual, and the neighbouring heights of Adburz were covered 
with snow; the Thermometer in our tents rose at two and 
three o'clock to 85 and 86. ۶ 
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On the 26th, we began our march by a delightful moon- 
light at half past two, and in seven hours reached our place 
of encampment close to Caredge, or Carej (~§S) the distance 
being about 23 or 24 miles. The road was sufficiently good, 
but lay chiefly through a flat desert, bounded on the right 
by hills of barren rock. Near Caredge were some gardens and. 
trees, on the side of a steep mountain, and three or fuur vil- 
lages. Here we saw the spot where foundations had been 
traced for a new city which the king intended to build and 
call Sudimdniah .(سلیمانیه)‎ It was only during last December 
that he sent the Amin ad’douleh and other Vazérs to fix upon 
the site; returning to Tehran they started a fine antelope; “‘let 
us pursue it,” said one, ‘“‘and if we take it, the omen will 
be auspicious with respect to the new city ;” they hunted and 
killed the ¢hz, which on that same evening was sent as a pre- 
sent to the Ambassador. Had they not succeeded in this 
chase it is probable that a situation, two or three miles higher 
or lower, would have been chosen for Sulimantah, which it is 
now proposed to erect in the immediate vicinily of Caredge, 
and on the banks of a river bearing the name of this place ; 
at some seasons a very considerable stream, and at all times 
affording pleasant and wholesome water(®). We found seve- 
ral masons and jabourers eu:ployed on the ground work of 
an arg or citadel, which was to comprehend (as at Shirdz, 
Tehrdén and other places) a royal residence ; and we heard 
that the king, having consylted Apu’: Hassan ۵ 
description of London, had ordered that the streets should 
be wide, the. meidéns or squares ample and numerous, with 
buildings of an uniform height and appezrance, on the plan 
of our English metropolis, It was said, also, that he had de- 
clared his resolution of passing here two or three months of 
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(*) During some weeks after our arrival at Tehran, the Ambassador’s table was 
supplied with water from the stream of Caredge; for which, every morning, a man and 
horse were despatched eight or ten miles. 11 was at fength diacovered that the Seké,. 
one day, to save his own trouble, tilled the rabiaa or leathera bag, at places near the 
city where cattle disturbed the water, and, whut was stilt more disgusting, where the 
filthiest dervishes and other fellows were in the habit of performing their odious ablu- 
tions. ‘The Sekd was well Gogged and discharged; after which another went daily 
before sunrise, with a confidential servant a3 a watch, to bring some of the excellent 
water that fertilizes the villages in the pleasant befukée or district of Shemirém. 
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every summer; and that he would oblige all the ministers, 
great officers of the empire, the principal nobles and other 
courtiers, to build houses and maintain establishments of ser- 
vantsin the newcity. This day the Ambassador suffered much 
from the return of fever and ague, which rendered him unable 
to travel during the 27th and 28th; we therefore remained. 
encamped near Bored, of which I sketched from my tent the 
gumbed or cupola, with adjoining gardens, and the fine bold 
mountains behind them, (See Pl. LXXV)._ At three o’clock 
on the twenty-eighth, the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s Ther- 
mometer rose to 90. Having occasion this day to exchange 
four or five hundred silver ومع‎ that proved heavy and bulky 
articles of baggage, for more portable gold tumans, I called 
at the tent of Mi’rza’ Anup at Hvusern, (acting as treasurer 
in the absence of اد دروکا‎ Anregtu‘’n, the Armenian), and 
found him engaged with several muleteers whom he had 
employed to stitch up in bags of cloth and leather, such 

uantities of gold and silver coin as amounted to thirty-five 

ousand pounds of ourmoney. [fle assured me, (and others 
confirmed what he said), that very considerable sums are fre- 
-quently entrusted to the Persian muleteers, who convey them 
to the most remote parts of the empire without the loss even 
of one rédl. In consideration of the additional risk attending 
gold and silver, they receive, besides the established hire for 
carriage of common goods, four ridls (or half a tumdn) for 
every hundred éuméns. 

On the twenty-ninth we be; to march before two o’clock 
in the morning, and soon alter nine reached our camp at 
Nasrdbdd «(نصراباد)‎ 22 or 23 miles distant from Caredge. ‘The 
plain over which we had travelled was in many places well 
cultivated, and we remarked on both sides, not only close to 
the road, but two, three, four and five miles from it, several 
tapeh or heaps of. earth resembling our English barrows. 
According to some accounts which I received, (from persons, 
however, of no great authority), they had formerly been 
castles or edifices of which the bricks and clay had mould- 
ered through the lapse of ages into these rude tumular masses. 
‘The Thermometer this day rose to 94 at two o’clock; about 
three it sunk to 80, when there was a violent whirlwind, and 
we were surprised by a shower of rain. 
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We marched from Nasrdébéd on the 30th at half-past two 
o’clock, and after a ride of four hours and about 13 miles, 
alighted at our camp near the mud-walled village of Safer 
Khudjeh خوالجه)‎ 40). Our course lay over a plain which in 
soe parts, exhibited but few vestiges of any path; and we 
heard that there was a shorter but more difficult road. Within 
half a farsang of Safer Khudjeh we passed by the village of 
Kharfusdbdd; or, more properly, Kharbuzeh dbdd (خربزهاباد)‎ + 
so called from the abundance of Aharbuzeh or melons, 1 
which it is remarkable. Both these places seemed rich in 
cows, sheep, goats and asses; flourishing trees, gardens yicld- 
ing grapes, and well-tilled grounds. ‘Through Saffer Khud- 
Jeh (our manzel) ran a pretty stream, and near it we saw the 
emdret shahi, or “royal edifice,” a room constructed tor the 
accommodation of Faren Art Sua’u, when on his way to 
the summer camp of Chemen-i-Ujdn or Sultdnich. We found 
that the country people now began to reckon by the fursakh 
or farsang Tabrizi, which is nearly balf a mile longer than the 
farsang ot Shiraz or Isfahan. ‘They computed Saffer K hudjeh 
to be seven farsangs distant from Cazvin. The Thermometer 
this day was up to 94. 














Our march on the Sist commenced before two o’clock in 
the morning, and ended about seven, at Hassandbdd (ab\ -(حسی‎ 
We had travelled 19 or 20 miles over a plain, on which ap- 
peared several mud-walled villages, and some ¢apehs or tumu- 
Jar heaps of clay. The soil about our manzed was good, and 
the land for many miles in‘’a state ef excellent cultivation. 
Soon after our arrival, a very high wind so completely tilled 
my little Persian tent with dust, that I removed to a bouse in 
Hassanébad. During the day there were a few showers of rain. 


On the first of June, we set out soon after four, and having 
proceeded by a fine road over the fertile plain, about eleven 
miles, alighted before seven o’clock, at Kazvin or Cazvin. 
An istikbal of fifty horsemen under Meuxa’s Kua’n, chief 
minister or Vazér to the prince who governs this city, met us 
as we approached its walls; and near the gate, a body of four 
hundred mihtia suldiers, irregularly armed with match-lock 
muskets, spears and shields, received us with many tumul.. 
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tuous demonstrations of respect. Menra’s Kua’n brought 
to the Ambassador a handsome horse as a present from the 
prince, Att Nexa Mi’raa’,on whom we all waited at three 
o’clock. He was seated in an open hall or téldr, (erected by 
Napi’r Sua’n), spacious and well- proportioned, but neither 
painted nor ornamented in any part. He seemed about 
twenty-one. rs of age; and received us with much affabi- 
lity. Our visit Jasted half an hour; after which, by the 
prince’s desire, we were conducted through his garden, and 
sat awhile inthe Kudéh Farangki, (built by Sua’u TauMase). 
Here the Ambassador having taken notice of a young tame 
antelope, it was sent within two hours as a plaything for his. 
litle daughters, with nine fambs, also alive; besides several: 
trays of sweet meats and fruit, and considerable quantities of 
roses and other flowers, disposed and tied in a very tasteful 
manner. Having seen so many Persian cities falling to. 
decay, 1 was not surprised on fiuding at Cazvin unequivocal 
indications of approaching ruin. The publick buildings wore 
a dreary appearance of neglect; more than half the houses 
were without inbabitants, and the fine broad streets seemed, 
nearly deserted. Yet if Meuna’n Kua'n be worthy of 
credit, there were still here twenty-five thousand males; had 
he suid souls {according to our usual wode of describing the 
whole population of any place), his report, in my opinion, 
would have been more just. He further told the Ambassa- 
dor, that the country about Cazcén supported twelve thousand 
famnihes of the Miats or wandering tribes. To the city itself, 
this ingenious minister assigned an antiquity of one thousand. 
eight hundred and forty years, but the accuracy of this nu- 
merical statement, apparently founded on some very minute 
calculation, vanished, when he added that Cazvin owed its 
origin to a monarch of the Sasanian dynasty; which, as we 
know, did not commence until the third century of our era(**),. 
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(0) Many whimiical conje: tures have been offered respecting the derivation of this 
same (قزوین)‎ which is frequently pronounced Cazhin; and was, [am inclined (n suspect, 
originally written instead of و‎ “on pronouce ce nom tuntdt par ۵ tantdt par 9,” 
says Chardin (Tome ۱۱۱ 9 30: Rouen, 1723); and he notices different explanations of* 
the name. We cau scarcely doubt, also, that its first letter should ratber be the Persian > 


(59) than the Arabick k (5), although this is now invariably used, One person, a, 
3 
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In the MS. Sér al beldén we find Kazcin described as “a 
«delightful place, with buildings and cultivated grounds, 
‘*and abundantly supplied with provisions; and there is a 
castle containing within it a small town, in which also a 
*‘castle has been constructed; and in the inner town is a 
“« Masjed Jdmaa or principal mosque; the water of this city 
و‎ derived from rain or trom wells, for there is no river nor 
“running stream but a small kdréz or artificial conduit, 
“‘which just supplies a sufficiency of water for the inhabi- 
“tants to drink, not leaving any for the irrigation of land; 
“(and this place is the frontier pass towards the territory of 
«the Dilemites.” We further read of the teuds and quarrels 
that constantly subsisted among the AKasvinians, and of the 
murders that ensued; and thal the city was a mile in length 
and as much in breadth(*). Hampa.s.au, at the end of his 
historical work, the MS. Tarikh Guzideh, quotes many Ara- 
bick traditions reputed holy, in favour of his native city, 
and representing it as ‘‘one of the gates of paradise,” 
(Si) -(قررین باب من ابواب‎ Of some part, he says, the founder 
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اج وه جوم وج جوم ججو موجه 


ge or Cazk (aS or من (کز‎ 


ity of vision in those who first سم‎ 
ne plas. ‘This derivation will remind the 


native of the place, said it derived its name from 
und bin Gum) « seeing,” alluding to vome wbliq: 
structed the city on an irregular or serpeut 
classical geographer of Chalcedon in B: ی‎ which was called the “city of the blind,” 
(Cacorum oppidum, Plin. Nat.1 32:, because its Megurensian founders hid not 
perceived the aumerous advantages of a veighbouring situution. Another account 
noticed by ده‎ Ra’zt (in his MS. Haft Aklim) represents the original uwne us 
Cashbin (کشبین)‎ : for one of the ancient chiefs in a battle against the Dilemites, finding 
his ranks disurtered, called out with a loud voice “én cash bin” (. اي کش‎ 
“look towards that corner;" and victory having ensued, a city was { vf Sue 
spot and denominated Cashin or Cashuin, “which the Arabs, after their manner, 
“altered into Kazvin” -عرب معرب ساخته قزوبی خوانده‌اند‎ This city ix, perk 
انامه‎ toa higher degree of fantacy than the”Eastert writers generale Mathews 
it seems to me, not improbably, the Seabina of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI. c. 2. Asim Tab. V). 



























)°°( و اما فزوین شبري خوش و as‏ است يا زراعت و aber‏ و خحصب و نزاهت 
قلعه در آن مي باشد و در اتدرون آن شهري Ss‏ هستت و قلعه در ان 
dikes‏ و مین tele‏ در شپر اندرون است و لب انجاار اب باران و چاه مي باشد 
و هيي رودي در ای نیست اا كاريزي کوچک که اب از آن چندان بیرون مي آمد 
که مي خورند و دی از ON‏ اب جهت زراعت باقي نمي ماند و ان تفر اهل دیلم 
است‌س و دایم در OLE‏ اهل ان شهر عخاممت و مقاتلست مي باشد و در طول و 


عرض Ohh‏ در ميلي باشد 
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is not known, ر(یسیب قدمي باني ای معلوم نشده)‎ On account of 
its remote antiquity. But when رات نا جهن جک رگ‎ extra’? 
ر(شاپور تولاکتاف)‎ (Sapor 11, who began to reign about A. D. 308), 
escaped trom the Greeks, he found no repose until his aryival 
at that spot which is now the Mekdm-i-Kulenderdn اب)‎ pA (مقام‎ 
or ‘‘place of the روهام‎ (a religious order). Therd his 
ministers and nobles assembled around him, and he was soon 
enabled to defeat the Kaisar, (the Grecian or Roman Em- 
peror); and regarding as auspicious, or connected with his 
good fortune, that spot where he had first halted on the ter- 
Titory of Kazvin, he commanded that a city should be there 
erected. ‘I'he same author (in his MS. Nozhat al Culab) 
describes Kazvin as belonging to the fourth climate, and 
placed in long. ج)‎ 4) 85-0; lat. (لوع)‎ 36-0. The air is tem- 
perate, and the water derived from skandts (\,is) or subter- 
raneous conduits; he praises the gardens of Kazvin, and the 
fruits which they yield abundantly; grapes, almonds, pis- 
tachios, sweet melons and water melons, plums and oranges; 
also the bread of that city ; which is, besides, remarkable for 
excellent camels reared in the adjoining pasture-lands; ‘and 
“within three farsangs of that place is a fountain called 
Angi, of which, during the warm days of summer, the water 
**is-trozen; if the day should be moderately cool, the quan- 
“tity of ice dinsinishes; and should the inhabitants of the city 
**have exhausted their stock of ice, they may supply them- 
“selves from that fountain’(*). Cazvin has produced many 
celebrated writers and other ingenious men, besides numerous 
Auselmdn saints of different degrees; yet I have remarked that 
in those books of jests or facetious anecdotes so popular 
among the Persians, and sometimes replete with humour, 
though often very profane, and almost always grossly indeli- 
cate, Lhe principal character, a strange imaginary compound 
of si...plicity, knavery and extreme libertinism, is generally 
described as a Cazvini. 





Peevecece. 





جح وج جه ممجمم 


6 ۹ ۳ از ۳ ۳ ۰ ۰ 

C8)‏ و بر سه فرسنكي Leh‏ چشمه است آنرا انگول خوانند و در روزهاي کرم 
تابستان اب آن چشمه Be‏ بندد و SV‏ روز خذک بود ay‏ کمتر شد و چون BL‏ 
.شهر تمام شود از انچا. ارند 
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At half past two o’clock on the second of June, we set out 
from Cazvin by the light of torches; which, according to the 
prince’s orders, were carried before us until the moon rendered 
them unnecessary. Having passed through many spacious 
streets, for nearly two miles, we were impeded for several 
minutes at a narrow place. by the crowds of men, women and 
children, attending an arisi (عروسي)‎ or nuptial procession, and 
escorting the bride, who was’ muffled in a white sheet, from 
her father’s to the bridegroom’s house; the drums and pipes, 
producing very loud and discordant uoises on this occasion, 
and the rockets and other fire-works causing much contusion 
among our baggage-inules, and the horses on which we rode. 
From the city we proceeded by an excellent wide road, over 
an extensive plain, on which, and on the sides of adjoming. 
hills, appeared many villages. After a journey of above 

wenty-two iniles, we alighted about nine o’clock, at iddehn 
رسیادهی]‎ as the name is written by Hampartan in hix ۰ 
work above quoted) or Siéh-dehdn سیاه دهان)‎ ۲۱06 black 
*¢mouth, gap or pass”, so called from: sume local circum- 
stance) but universally pronounced Stukdtin or Sidhdehtin 
Here and all along the road during this day’s march, we ob- 
served that water was exceedingly scarce. A cooling breeze 
often refreshed us, yet the Thermometer, soon after three 
o’clock, stood at 79. 





We be; our march early on the third, and in five hourt 
reached the tents at جیی) رهظ‎ Gu), or, as more commonly 
pronounced and written نارس جین‎ arsijin; distant from the 

last manzel about eighteen miies. Our road lay over a plain 
with low hills on the right, and a range of very jofty moun- 
tains, bounding the remote horizon on our left. We passed. 
many large villages apparently flourishing and populous, 
although it was acknowledged, and indeed evident, that the 
inhabitants suffered considerably from the scarcity of water; 
at Farsijin, however, we enjoyed the luxury of a good running 
stream ; and the well-cultivated fields, the pleasant gardens, 
the green trees, and rising from among them the gumbed or 
vaulted roof of an Imdmzddeh’s tomb, (not unlike the steeple 
of a country church), induced some of us to fancy that this 
place resembled an English village. Here some partridges 
and an antelope were shot. 
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On the fourth we proceeded from Farsijin to Abher «(ابهر)‎ 
frequently pronounced also Avier, where we arrived at eight 
o’clock, after a ride of fourteen miles; the morning being very 
cold, although during the day, two or three hours after noon, 
the Thermometer rose almost to 80. The plain through 
which we travelled seemed to yield a fertile soil, and exhibited 
in many places the marks of industrious cultivation; especially 
drains or channels for the conveyance of water; we saw 
several ploughs drawn by oxen, and villages with gardens. 
Two or three wolves, and two gurs (کور)‎ or wild-asses, afforded. 
to some of our gentlemen a fruitless chase, as they escaped 
without much apparent difficulty among the rocks and hills. 
sAbher, as we rode by the walls of its ancient castle to our 
teXNjs pitched about three quarters of a mile beyond it, pre- 
مه مه‎ a more respectable and pleasing aspect than the greater 
number of Persian towns; being situate near a winding river 
(that bears the same name) in the midst of numerous gardens 
and handsome trees. J was extremely desirous of inspecting 
more closely the castle of this place which is still called 
Kalaa-i- Paérdb, after Darius or Da‘ra‘B, whom many Eastern 
writers describe as founder of the city; whilst others have 
attributed its origin to sovereigns of an earlier age. In hopes, 
accordingly, of making some antiquarian discoveries, I hast- 
ened there soon after breakfast, (although the ‘Thermometer 
had risen to 80), with ny gun, and two servants, and employed 
some hours in examining whatever appeared to myself or 
was indicated by my guides, as curious or ancient. 1 was 
admitted into many of the gardens, walked about all the 
streets, and saw through gate-ways several good houses 
which, in general, the high walls of their courts and lofty 
trees concealed from view. The castle alone bore any ves- 
tiges of antiquity, and was the principal object of my re- 
searches. It must have once been as strong as brick and 
clay could render any building; its ramparts still enclosed 
and covered a considerable space of ground. I had heard 
that among them were often found bricks of an extraordinary 
size; and having discovered some very large and thick in the 
remains of a wail, not far from one of the entrances, I cleared 
them from sand and mortar, in expectation (which proved 
vain) that some characters or device, stamped or cut upon 
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them, might reward my trouble. Within the ramparts I 
observed an open space, the centre of which appeared to 
have sunk below the general level; a depression perhaps 
occasioned by the yielding of some subterraneous cavity; or 
the hollow had, not improbably, been once a reservoir of 
water. Having descended from the fortifications through 2 
garden adjuining them, and come out on the road by which 
we_had passed in the morning, I sketched the view of 
* Darius’s castle,” (given in Pl. LX XV). At Aéher,and many 
places in its vicinity, storks were very numerous, and occu- 
pied the summits of various buildings; those birds are never 
molested by the people, who regard their periodical migrations 
as resembling the religious pilgrimage made by zéalous 
Muselim4ns to the prophet’s tomb at Mecca. The foundation 
of Abher is ascribed by Zacanta Cazvi'nr to هم ده‎ 
Duo’ extra’; he notices a strange tradition that on account 
of the pure air and pleasantness of situation, it was resolved 
to build a town at this place; but all the ground being tull of 
springs, walls or banks were formed of wool and the skins of 
beasts, and on these the city was constructed(”). He cele- 
brates the gardens of Abher, and particularly one of consi- 
derable extent, called Behdad’din dbéd. he geographet 
HamMparran informs us that this city was founded by Cax 
Kuusrav (Cyrus), that Da‘ra’s (Darius) built there a castle 
or citadel of clay کنیی)‎ 433), which IscanpER Rv‘M1’, or 
Alexander the Grecian, finished. On or above this castle, 
another was erected by Bena’ av’ pi'N Harper الدیین حیدر)‎ le), 
a prince of the Sefjékian race, after whom it was denominated. 
Haideriah (حیدریه)‎ ‘In circumterence the ramparts of Abher 
> extend five thousand five hundred paces; the air is cold, and 
ما‎ water is derived from a river which bears the name of 
وه‎ city, and rises on the borders of Suéténiah, and flows 
“into the territory of Cazvin”’(**). He adds that the bread 








جمممه. ممم‌مممه تصصم و مه عحه عو نی 
)7( کوبند همه ان gyda}‏ جشمهاي اب بود پس سدها از پشم و پوست حیوانانت 
پست و ندینه WS lt‏ کرد 4 MS. Seér al‏ 


(*) و دور بارري آن شیر يفيزار و پانصد کام است هولیش سردست و ابش از 
رودشانه که بدان شهر موسوم است واز حدود ساطانیه بر میییزی و در ولپست RFE‏ 
1D. In his Chapter of Rivers, HaM-‏ مک Culab, (Geogr. Sect.‏ اه Ope MS. Auchat‏ 
or river.‏ (اپهر )4( DALL AE assigns a course of twenty-five farsangs to the Abker rid‏ 
































Rover Araxes. p.425. 
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of Abher is not remarkably good, and that cotton does not 
abound there کم اید)‎ a, تبود و‎ 65 eu (tsb); but some of the 
fruits are excellent(*’). 


Our manze/ or halting place on the fifth was Saan Kalaa 
ر(صعی قلعد)‎ also written Sain or Sayen Kalaa, and once distin- 
guished by a very different name(”); there we arrived at eight 
o'clock, having advanced about thirteen miles along the fertile 
plain, in general well cultivated, containing many villages 
with gardens, and bounded at the distance of eight, ten or 
twelve miles on both sides, with lofty mountains. Hitherto 
since our departure from Tehran the great range of Alburz was 
on our right. We observed in the course of this morning’s 
Tide, some beautiful flowers and plants which seemed to be 
uncommon. From a cemetery where were several neatly-~ 
carved tombstones of Muhammedans, a little above Saan 
Kalaa, this mud-walled village with its trees, and the uoble 
mountains beyond it, formed a very pleasing view. Here at 
three o’clock, the Thermometer rose to 82. 


Commencing our journey early on the sixth, we were so 
long delayed by the difficulties of a narrow pass and broken 
watercourse at a mill near Saaz kulaa, that we did not reach 
Sulténéah much before ten o'clock, after a journey of about 
nineteen miles, the road continuing through that fine plain 
of which a part has been already described. We rode by 
three villages, totally deserted, the springs and streams having 
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Lam inclined to suspect that by a transposition of letters, not unfrequent in the‏ رق 
classical names of foreign places, the Vera of Strabo represents Abher or Avher,‏ 
(cat ev gpovpis epvpya Ouepa, &c. Strab. Geogr. Lib. XI).‏ 


@) HaMpALLan Cazvi'nt in the appendix to his Geographical Treatise (or the 
Chapter of Roads und Stages), describing the pluces between Sulténiak, Rai and 
Perdmin, begins the section thus— 
فرسنک از آن تا شهر‎ gay قلعه خوانند‎ ole از ساطانیه تا ده قبوه که مغول انرا‎ 

eh‏ چبار فرسنک از ان تا 20 فارتجین چیار فرسنک 

“From Sulléntah to the village of Kehud, which the Moghuls Zall Sain Katac, five 

« farsangy ; thence to the city of Aber, four farsuugs; thence to the village of Fur sijin, 

“four farsangs.” Had Chardin seen the name of Naen Kalaa written in the Arabick or 

Persian character be would nut have supposed that it related in any respect to HASSAN. 

“San Cala, ce mot abrégé signifie Chateau de Hassan.” Voyages, Tome ill. p. 
22,Rouen, 1723, 
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suddenly failed to’ supply the quantity of water absolutely 
necessary for the inhabitants. One of these three, the nearest 
to Sulténiah, (within five or six miles), appeared to have been 
of considerable extent, and was denominated Allah Acber 
(Stall). It could scarcely be imagined from the exccilent 
view ot Sudtdniah given by Mr. Morier, or from its real ap- 
pearance when seen at the «listance of three or four miles, that 
this vast and once populous city is now in astate of the most 
complete desolation, and actually without a single inhabitant; 
yet such is the meluncholy tact, as we were surprised to find 
on passing through it; a few meau houses not very distant 
were occupied by some poor families, and near them was a 
Caravansera still habitable; but within the precincts of that 
space which had been Sudtdniuh itselt, and still covered many 
miles of ground, nothing remained but the decaying walls of 
edifices, (some even in ruin magnificent and beautiful), and. 
mouldering heaps of brick and clay; these appeared to have 
been the materials of all the numerous structures, two only 
excepted, built with stone. An accident prevented me from 
examining the inside of Scrra’‘n Kuupa’nanpen’s tomb, 
the external appearance of that splendid and stupendous 
monument, with its lofty dome of azure coloured tile-work, 
satisfied ny curiosity respecting it; and I had no reason to 
expect any vestiges of antiquity at Sudtdniah ;. this city, to 
whatever degree of inagnitude and importance it may have 
risen. not having existed until the thirteenth century of our 
era; foraccording to Hampartxian Cazvi‘n1, who flourished. 
early in the fourteenth, “‘ArGuu’n Kwa‘n, the son of 
کی موه‎ Kua‘n, the son of Huxa’cu’ Ku s'n, the Moghul, 
“Jaid the foundation of Sultdniah, which his son AuN3ja ۴ 
“© Suura’n completed, and denominated after his own title. 
>] was founded under the Zodiacal sign of the lion; and the 
“circumference of the walls which AkGuu’n Kua’'n erected 
**jg twelve thousand paces; but those constructed by Aun- 
ری‎ Surra‘n, although they remain unfinished on ac- 
* count of bis death, extend to thirty thousand paces”(**). 





)™( ساطانیه_- ارفون oy GE‏ ابقا خان SE Oe gr‏ مغول بنیاد فرمود پسبرش 
sled‏ ساطای با تمام رسانید و AUP‏ خود منسوب کرد طالع عمارتش برچ اسدسن 
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Hampa.tar adds, among other particulars respecting Sul- 
téniuh, that within one day’s journey (from twenty to thirty 
miles) a warm or a cold climate may be found ; he notices the 
neighbourmg ‘very fine and extensive tract of pasture 
“ ground’'(*), and concludes with a statement (below given), 
of the distances between this city, (the capital of Persia when 
he wrote), and several other places(®). At what time Sud- 
tdniah began to decay, I shall not here inquire; but an his- 
torian who dates his work in the year (of our era) 1596, (A. 
H. 1005), speaks of it as already desolate and ruined, exbi- 
biting only the walls of those edifices which once adorned it). 


و و وان موجه خ مهو و وه وج موجه اجه جج و و و موجه موه موه 


wha sublet دوازده هزار کام است و انکه‎ sols clas GE دور باروش که ارغون‎ 
ol میساخست و بسبب وفات او تمام ناکرده ماند مي هزار‎ 
Ruchat al Cubib, ch. Ul, “The barbarous Moghul دس‎ are here faithfully copied 
from the Muuuscript, but I find them differeutly written by D'terbelot, Petis de Ie 
Croix, Major Price snd other eminent orientalists, ARcitu’n Kua’n died in the 
year (of Christ) 1291, By minst writers the foundution of Sulddniah is useribed to 
iis sow, who, ay uppenrs from the quotation ubove given, only completed and enlarged 
the work conmtenced by ANGUU'N. On this subject the authority of HAMDALLAH 
seein iucontrovertible; for he inust have ecu well wcqauinted with the history of those 
sovereigns, undee the fatter of whom fe held an honourable appointment. 




































where perhaps, we may discover the mSiov‏ عتغزارهاي بغایست 
plain, celebrated by Herodotus for the large‏ ههد that zreat‏ بت 
horses whi shed; these, necording to Strabo, were used by the kings; and‏ 
famous for their strengts and vwiftness, as we learn from vati‏ 









ancient authors, 


: to Rai (ري)‎ 0 


©) From Sulténtoh to Abher (اپهسر)‎ nine farsang: 
to Sis (سچاس)‎ five 


fives to Sérah (oslo) forty-two farsangs ange;‏ (زنجان) 
seventy-fours‏ (کاشای) fifty-four: to Cashdn‏ (قم) tw Kazvin (22 5h) en; to Kum‏ 
tu Hamadin (\de>) thirty; to Yezd (332) one hundred and forty five; to Tabriz‏ 
seveuty-twos und to Shirds‏ (آران) Kardbigh (2012) of Arran‏ مد forty-sixs‏ (تبریز) 
one hundred and seveuty:six farsangs.‏ (شیرآز) 


See the MS. Térthh 4 Cur-‏ بالفعل CAS‏ کشته بغیر از اثر دیوار اثاري تمانده رس 
distn ox Bistory of Curdistén, (QoS eu), entitled also the Sharf Némeh‏ 
(شرف بن شمس ادین) وود composed by Soarr Epx Suams‏ (شرفنامه) 
of Betlis or Bedlis (wiv). Pietro della Valle (in 1619) heard that Su/tintah‏ 
had been peopled by families forced from their original homes, to gratify the caprice‏ 
of Musammep Kuupa’ BANDEH, (the AUNZA‘ITO’ SULTA'N mentioned in note‏ 
and that its depopulation commenced on the very night of that monarch’s death,‏ راو 
(December, AD. 1316), when of women merely, fourteen thousand left the city, which‏ 
having been founded in vivlence lasted but a short time. ‘* Perd,.come cosa violenta‏ 
meilesima notte che mori quel Ré, commincjs ۵ :‏ دا “dur poco: e raccontano, che‏ 
spopolarsi di maniera, che solo di dunne, ne usciroue quella propria notte quattor-,‏ + 
«digi milla.” (Viaggi, Lett. 5).‏ 

3D. 





Zinfén‏ وا 
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Our tents were pitched near the Caravansera, a little beyond 
the ruined city; and not far from a house which several work- 
men were busily employed in preparing for the king’s resi- 
dence during the encampment of his troops on the adjacent 
plain : this eméreé or building was situate on a rising ground, 
over a stream bordered with willows; its principal room, 
neither very spacious nor handsome, contained a picture of 
the king hunting, and portraits of many princes, his sons, one 
in each of the different tékchehs or niches 


On the 7th we marched at half past three o’clock, and 
having proceeded about eighteen miles, passed a pretty vil- 
Jage called Dizej (je), and soon after met the Vazér of Ab- 
paLian Mruza’, the young prince who governs Zijdn (زنجان)‎ 
or Zingdn (465), with an istikbal of forty horsemen, coming 
to welcome the Ambassador. After a few minutes of cere- 
mony and compliment, our parties united and we advanced to 
that city, distant from Sultdniah about four and twenty miles. 
Zinjén appeared at some distance as a very flourishing place, 
abounding with gardens and trees of various kinds; but hav- 
ing entered it we rode for at least a mile through ruins, from 
which, and the ample cemetery, thickly studded with grave- 
stones, it was evident that the former population must have 
been very considerable. The inhabitants still amounted to ten 
or eleven thousand, according to someaccounts. This town 
contributes, with four others, to form a Pentapolis, called by 
the Arabian name of Khazseh (us), expressing a thing quin- 
tuple or five-fold. Our camp was about half a mile beyond 
the castle wails, on a parched and barren-plain. At seven 
o’clock in the evening, we accompanied the Ambassador on 
horseback into the town and waited on the prince, ABDaLLalt 
Mr‘rza’,a youth of fifteen or sixteen years and very pleasing 
manners, but whose court did nut seem by any means brilliant. 
That the name of this city is properly Zingdn (زنگای)‎ appears 
from the Dictionary Burhan Kdtea, which mentions that after 
the Arabick manner it is called Zinjan (ath -(و معرب آن زنجان‎ 
By Hamovatran (in MS. Nuzhde al Coléb, ch. ii.) its origin 
is attributed ما‎ ArpAsHi’R BaBExa’N (in the third.century) ; 
ithas also been named Shahin :(شییی)‎ in circumference its ram- 
parts extended ten thousand paces; but it was ruined, he adds, 
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when the Moghuls invaded this country ; the river which wa- 
ters it and bears the name of the city, rises in the territory 
of Sultdniah, and flows into the Sefid-rid (سفیدرود)‎ or “White 
River;” as Zinjan does not produce fruit, the inhabitants 
supply themselves fron: Térmén (طارمیی)‎ : ‘and their language 
و‎ pure Pahlavi,” -(وزبانشان پهلوي راسخسست)‎ This was written early 
in the fourteenth century by Hampa Lian; the poet Arra’R 
(ks), who flourished about an hundred years before, speaks 
of Zinjan as falling to decay in his time(*). 


We left Zinjén at four o’clock on the morning of the 8th; 
two valuable mares and a foal, belonging to the Ambassador, 
were stolen during the night, and the men who had been 
employed to watch them were punished for their negligence, 
or participation in the theft, with a flogging. We proceeded 
about fourteen or fifteen miles and ha}ted near the village of 
Sahrin (سهرین)‎ : the road was in many places rugged and hilly. 
We passed through various ordiés or encampments of 164 ; 
some of their tents covered a space thirteen or fourteen feet 
in length, and perhaps eight or nine in breadth; being formed 
of course felt or stuff made of hair and wool, very dark 
brown, or almost black; stretched over ropes, fastened to 
several upright sticks, about five feet high, the points of 
which were fixed in the ground. To each there scemed 
attached a vigilant and ferocious dog, and all were replete 
with swarins.of children. At Sahrin we found the air tem- 
perate and pleasant, the Thermometer not rising above 72. 
‘The dav betore at Zinjan, within fifteen miles, it had stood , 
higher by seventeen degrees, at the same hour, three o’clock. 


We set out from Sahrin early on the ninth; about the third 
inile passed the ruins of many stone-built houses on the left; . 
and after a march of above eleven miles over a stony road, 
urrived at the village of Armeghdneh ر(ارمخانه)‎ where our tents , 


Pi meeccceeesccoceoosocosoooes 


“although ,‏ (کان اولئیا) He describes it as being a * miue of pious and boly men,”‏ ری 
*the city appears ruined in a considerable degree.”‏ 
بصوردته کرچه شهري بس شراب اسست 
Miftéh al Futuhh, or Key of Victorie‏ مغتاح الفتوح Seg his poem, entitled the‏ 
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were pitched, near the fort or castle. Here the air was cool, 
and the country abounded with herbs and plants of very 
powerful odour, such as balm, thyme, origany and others. 


On the tenth we mounted our horses at four o’clock ; rode 
over many high hills, and observed some both on the right 
and left of a conical form, with natural rocks on their sum- 
mits, not unlike the ruins of buildings. Having advanced 
twelve or thirteen miles we passed through a considerable 
village called Désh ماع‎ or, as it is generally pronounced, 
Tash buldk (ak (to), “the stone fountain.” Tere we met 
Yu‘sur Kua’n (5 (یرسف‎ with sixty well armed horsemen, 
sent from Tabriz by the prince کم دصق‎ Mi‘rza‘, a few days 
before, to receive and attend the Ambassador; soon after, an 
aha (,>\) or antelope crossed the road, and afforded wany 
men and dogs a good half-hour’s chase. We alighted at our 
tents near the little mud-walled village of Bértn-deh «(بیرون دم)‎ 
distant from Armeghdneh eighteen or nineteen miles. 





We proceeded on the eleventh ten or cleven miles by a 
rugged path over long and barren hills, and halted at A’k-kand 
(انکند)‎ “the white town ;” now reduced to the state of an ip- 
considerable village, although fron. the numerous ruins, it 
appeared to have been once both large and populous; a 
spring and stream in the vicinity affurded us excellent water. 
It was remarked, that the country between this place and 
Cazvin had risen by a gradual, but perceptible eievation ; 
for if, in one day’s ride, we ascended hills to the height of 
an hundred feet or yards, the descent did not seem, in pro- 
portion, to exceed sixty or scventy. 








On the twelfth, still ascending by steep hills and a bad 
road, we advanced only eight miles, and encamped near the 
trees and gardens of a village called (4,35) Gultapeh(™). 


poe:‏ وج و وج و موم و موم وجمجمممه 





wecee: 





موه ه موه 
Or Gultepeh according to the northern pronunciation | had found the ‘Turkish‏ )@ 
mode of speaking predominant for the last three or four stages, in words having the‏ 
vowel accent fateh, pronounced by the Persians like our short a in manner, cannon,‏ 
&c, but by the Turks more gs our short ¢ in men, pen, &c. The Turkish iis wage,‏ 
pe‏ زیت indeed, is nearly as much used at Cazvin as the Persian; and at Taéréz rather‏ 
nerally; and there I often heard Muhammed or Mohammed pronounced Mehenemed or‏ 
Mchmed; according to Chardin the Persian language extends from 4bher to India;‏ 
but the Turkish from Abher westward; (Voyages, Tome 11. p. 243 Rouen, 1223).‏ 
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Our next day’s manzel was at.Midnedge or Midneje (eae), 
as the name appears in the works of HampaLLaH Cazvint 
and other eminent geographers, although there is very good 
authority for writing it, as now universally pronounced, 
Midneh(); distant from Guitapch ubout twenty miles; in the 
course of which we crossed several lofty hills, especially the 
great Kaflén Kuh or Koplan Kah, scparating the provinces 
of 1۳۵ Ajem, the greater Mcdia, and A’serbdijén, Media 
the lesser, or Atropatia, at six or seven miles from لا‎ 
anch(®). Near the foot of this mountain we passed on horse- 
back (to avoid some rugged road) the beautiful river Aised 
Ouzen; although not far below us was the handsome bridge of 
which Mr. Morier has given so accurate a delineation, (Trav. ۰ 
p. 267). Havingarrived at the other side we began immedi- 
utely to ascend the Kaflén Kah, by a path steep and winding, 
but in general sufficiently good, and much preterakle to the 
remains which we saw in different places near us, of Sua‘ 
Axpba’s’s paved causeway or kheydbdn. A little beyond the 
bridge I stopped some minutes to sketch (See Pl. LX XV.) 
the ruins of a fort situate on a rock, almost insulated among 
stupendous mountains, and denominated Kalaa-e-Dukhter 
(قلعه دختر)‎ or “The Damsel’s Castle ;” some part of this struc- 
ture was evidently modern, and the more ancient was ascribed, 
by the chief of Alidneh, to the daughter of some Muhamine- 
dan prince or nobleman who flourished six or seven centuries 
ago; and who, likewise, (he said) erected the bridge before- 
mentioned. But a person at Tabriz assured me that this 


سپ 





ی 


au’s work, which I have so often quoted by the‏ ونم The manuscript of Eon‏ رم 
whilst that copy from which my trans.‏ رمياني name of Sér al beldin, reds Midncj‏ 
(See Orient. Geogr. of EBN HAUK AL p. 164).‏ ومیاته Jation was published, has Méinch‏ 
In the celebrated nury Burkin Kétea the word Miang does not occur; but among‏ 
ووسط is described as equivalent to the Arabick weset‏ میانه other significations, Midnch‏ 
(the middle), also ‘the sume of a city intermediate between Irak und‏ واسط or wdset‏ 


ونام شهریست مابین Bye‏ و اذربایجان "عمجت 


@) The river Kizel Ouzen aud the mountain of Koflén Kuh form the natural boun- 
dary of those provinces, although 4k Kand is now within the jurisiliction or the prinee 
who governs Azerbaijén: and we have seen (in note 37) that Mianeh was once co 
dered as an intermediate or frontier city between that province and Frak. In Atropatia 
or Atropatena, some have discovered a resemblance to the Persian compound name 
‘A derbéigin, ox A’derbadekén, (corrupted into Azerbaijan), which I shall soon have 
occasion to notice in my aceount of Tabriz, 
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fortress derived its name from the daughter of Arpasui‘R 
رهام نو ما‎ and Chardin alludes to some romantick tradition 
concerning a princess whom that monarch imprisoned here. 
On the Kofldn Kuh I saw one of those trees described in Vol. 1. 
(p. 371),-a dirakht-i-fazl; of which every branch was so closely 
covered with rags, that a new votary could scarcely have found 
room for his offering. Near Midneh we met the chief with 
fifty horsemen and a pedestrian crowd, who complimented 
the Ambassador with the noise of drums, the ridiculous tricks 
of /éties or buffoons, and the gesticulations of tumblers and 
dancing boys. We passed the river of Midaeh on a long and 
handsome bridge, now beginning to decay ; rode over a fine, 
fertile and well-cultivated plain, irrigated by a multiplicity of 
cuts and drains; then through the town which seemed exten- 
sive and populous, and alighted at our tents pitched a little 
beyond it. This, we had heard, was one of the warm manzels 
or stages, and I accordingly found that at noon in the shade, 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer rose to 93, and at four o’clock to 
97. Yet on the neighbouring mountains snow was still visi- 
ble in many places, and the chief sent us some, with ice, to 
cool our wine and water. The town was probably of some 
importance when noticed by Enn Hau xat in the tenth cen- 
tury, (See note 37), for Hampatxan thus describes it in the 
fourteenth. ‘* Midng, now a village, was once a city, and 
> several territories are dependent on it; the air is warm and 
*‘not salubrious, and it abounds with gnats(*’).” But these 
mosquitoes are not only the living plagues that infest Médneh, 
which has long been remarkable for producing insects called 
milleh (a), fortunately peculiar to it, or at least not found 
many farsangs beyond it. Of these creatures and their mortal 
venom, many extraordinary anecdotes had been related, 
highly alarming to strangers, for such only are they said to 
annoy; differing in this respect from the scorpions of Céshdn, 
which, according to popular (but erroneous).report, already 
mentioned (See p. 89), raise their stings chiefly against the 


weevecercewcccccoccsccccececccccceecocceceeccoses 
میانچ شيري بوده و اکنو 509 مانده وچتد موضع از طوایع اوست و هواي‎ )۳( 
MS, Nuzhat al Coldb, (ch. iii, of Azerbaijan )- گرم و متعفن دآرد ودر وپشه بسیار بود‎ 
Que copy for 42, (pashch:) gnats, reads بیشه‎ (bisheh ), forests or thick woods, 5 
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inhabitants of that place. It is recommended to those bitten 
by the milleh of Mtdneh, to plunge immediately into cold 
water, and to drink the shir (2), or sweet mixture of bruised. 
grapes. They fall, it is said, from the ceilings or beams of 
old houses; and we heard that of twelve muleteers who had 
all suffered from them in one night, six only recovered. It 
was also related that a servant of Sir Harford Jones had died 
in consequence of their bites ; and a man who attended Mr. 
Gordon declared that he bad himself nearly experienced a 
similar catastrophe, and only escaped after having been, 
during several weeks, sewed up ina cow’s hide. Yet we 
may doubt whether these insects are very numerous, for my 
Jerdsk found it difficult to procure two, which I preserved. 
during several weeks, wrapped in paper, but have since lost; 
they were of a reddish brown colour, and resembled large 
bugs(*). 


The river of Médneh or Midng and its long and once hand- 
some bridge, have been incidentally mentioned. Hampa-~ 
Lau thus more particularly describes them: ‘“'The river 
“< Mtang rises amidst mountains in the territory of ۷, 
“and having passed through that country into the plains of 
۶ Miénej, and joined its waters to the river Hashtrad, falls into 
“the Sefid-riid, and proceeds to the sea of Khozar, or the 
«* Caspian, after a course of twenty farsangs(*!).”” ‘Vhe same 
geographer also informs us, that ‘the river Hashtréd flows 
“from mountains in the districts of Mardgheh and Atjdn, 
“and unites its stream with the Seféd-réd in the territory of 
> Mildnej; it runs twenty farsangs, and on it is situate the 
«bridge of Midney, having thirty-two arches, erected by the 
* late lord of the Divdén, the venerable Kuva’syen Suams ap’ 
وج جوم وج وه موه و جو موومممو مه‎ coccceccocccceecoccccceees 

[have since met in Paris (July, 1816) Daoup Bre, whom the king of Persia‏ رم 
sent to compliment Louis XVII; that Armenian envoy had been bitten several months‏ 
hefore at Midneh by the millch; and even when ۲ sew him, still suffered violent pain‏ 
in consequence of the bite on his urm which was much inflamed.‏ 
)“( اب eile‏ از ope‏ کوهباي اوجان بر میخیزن و بر آن ولبت BES‏ در 


باب حشت رود od‏ شده بسفیدرود میریزد و به بجر خزر میرود طولش 
باشد See MS, Nushat at Culib, (Section of Rivers).‏ 
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“piw MunamMMeD(*).” These are not the only streams 
that contribute to swell the Sefid-rud ; the Kizefouzen which,as 
Ihave before mentioned, we crossed on horseback a tew 
miles from Wiénej, constituting a part of it; and Hampar.an 
cnumerates several other rivers, such as the ShidArfid (شا. رود)‎ 
and Zinjdn-ritd (زنجان رید)‎ : the 4°b-i-Tdrmin (اب عارم.ی)‎ : 6 
A’b-i-Sanjed (اب سنییی)‎ and Kidrnau (کدرتو)‎ : the 5۸/4 ۰ رود‎ Say 
and Garmréd :(گرمررد)‎ thatjoin it According to that celebrated 
writer ‘“‘the Sefid-riid or white river, called by the Turks 
** Seclan, rises amidst those mountains in Curdistén which 
“they denominate Pezsh bermak, and the P. و‎ Panjan- 
“© gusht, or the five fingers. ‘I'his river having united ما‎ 
“the Zinjdn-rid, the Hashtrad, the Midnej-réd, and the 
“streams flowing from the mountains of Télesh and Tdérmin, 
“joins the Shéh-rfid, passes through Gildn Kitem, and falls 
دام‎ the sea of Khozar or the Caspian; and the Sefid-rid in 
“its entire course, runs about one hundred farsangs(*).” 
Concerning Midneh, ۲ shall only remark that Thevenot, one 
of our most ingenious European travellers, died at this place 
in the year 1667, (Nov. 28th). 





On the fourteenth we set out at four o’clock, and soon 
after ten reached the camp near Turcomdn Chdi و(ترکمان چاي)‎ 


مج و و موم مج جمموه 


(*) اب هشترود از کوههاي وللیت مراغه و اوجان برّمسخهرزر و در حدود میانج 
سفیدری میریزد طولش بیست قرسنک باشد پل میاد که خواجه مرحوم شمس 


آلدین مجمد ساحب دیون که سی و دو چشمه است بران اب بسته است 
ib.)‏ قفا (MS, Nuchat al‏ 


)9( اب سفیدرود ترکان Spe‏ خوانند از جمال ey‏ انکشت که ترکان بیش برمای 
خوانند بولایت کردستان بر مینغرزی وبابباي زنجان رود و هشت رود و میالجرید و 
islet‏ کوههاي طالش و طارمین باب شهرود مي پیوند و در کین کوتم بدرباي خزر 
میریرد طرش صد فرسنک (MS. Nuzkat at Culub, Section of Rivers). Sth‏ 
کسام J find Kdtem (or Gutem ) added to Gildn in another passaye of this section,‏ 
is described in the sunte‏ کوتم without any iutervening particle:‏ رز of the river Shéhruid‏ 

MS. (ch. xx.)as a bender géh کاه)‎ 


: | (بتدر‎ or commercial sea-port on the Caspian, much 
frequented by ships from Gurkén, Tabristén and Shirvfn. 1 ouce suspected that we 


should have read وپگرتم‎ and that the river was said to fall into the sea at Kiitem, pethaps 
the Cucdom, plactd c 


near Reakt in Hi Ya 1 f the Russia 
“Embassy,” &c. (Trav, Vol. 1). janway’s “Map of the Routes of the Russiaa, 
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having travelled twenty-two or twenty-three miles over a series 
of hills,.on which the soil did not seem bad, although, from a 
scarcity of water, it had been left uncultivated, except in the 
immediate vicinity of Mfiéneh; nor did we see a tree during 
the ride, nor any human habitation besides the houses of a 
small village within two or three miles of our manzel. The 
country on both sides, and the very road, abounded with 
liquorice plants. The Thermometer was up to 99 at four 
o’clock, but the night proved cool. 


We next proceeded (on the fifteenth) to Kard-chemen 
(23), “tthe black meadow,” distant from Turcomdn chai 
about thirteen miles; our tents were pitched in a fine fertile 
valley near a stream of excellent water, and a village inha- 
bited by Armenians. Here we found a caravén of above one 
hundred camels. 


Our journey of the sixteenth did not exceed twelve miles; 
being trom Karé-chemen to the Caravanseré, within half a 
-farsang of Ticmeh-tdsh, or Ticmeh-désh -(تکمه داش)‎ This vil- 
lage I was desirous of examining, and after breakfast walked 
to it with some of our party; having heard that there, at the 
Ser-i-chashmeh (سرچشمه)‎ or “fountain head,”. were stones with 
inscriptions in very ancient Céfi characters; > Khatt-e-Céft 
“Khyly kadim” کرفی خيلي قدیم)‎ be), as a Persian of creditable 
appearance gravely “assured me. We-soon discovered the 
fountain and inspected many large stones; one particularly, 
an upright rock of extraordinary shape; but none appeared. 
to have ever borne the impression of a tool. The servant 
who attended us understood Turkish; and through his inter- 
pretation, (for none of the villagers spoke Persian), we learned 
from an intelligent old man, that the place did not afford 
sculptures of any kind. But ke said that at the distance of 
six or eight miles in the direction of Tabriz, we should pass 
by a spot where once had been the immense city of Adjdn, 
that some carved stones of considerable antiquity yet remained 
near the road side, and that these monuments were denomin- 
ated Jdngt (O\-). On our way back to the tents we visited 
the Caravanseré of Dinga, built of stone and well-burnt brick ; 


Se 
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but neglected and falling to ruin. The stream running 
through our camp abounded with small fish. 


On the seventeenth we proceeded to the Chemen-e-Aijén 
اوجان4‎ yer), (Or, a8 generally pronounced, Oojoon ), the fine nea- 
dows of ۸24, between eleven and twelve miles distant from 
the last manzel. Our tents were pitched about one mile 
beyond the eméret shdhi (عمارت شاهی)‎ or ‘royal edifice,” a 
summer-house in which thé king resides, during the annual 
encampment of his troops on the rich and extensive plain 
adjacent. Near our halting-place we were surprised at the 
appearance of a large and once handsome European coach, 
drawn by six horses; this, which had been received as a pre- 
sent from Russia, the prince, Absa‘’s Mi‘rza’, now sent for 
the conveyance of Lady Ouseley; but as the numerous ine- 
qualities of the road must have rendered the motion of any 
wheel-carriage extremely unpleasant, she continued her 
journey in the palankin. We met soon after Captain Linde- 
say, with about two hundred of bis horse-artillery; all Per- 
sians, whom that brave and excellent officer had admirabl 
disciplined ; they were uniformly clothed in blue jackets, wit! 
red caps and yellow lace, and managed their horses in the 
style of our English dragoons, performing several evolutions 
with considerable quickness and precision. Any reader who 
has been sufficiently patient to accompany me thus far, must 
have witnessed, perhaps but too often, my irresistible pro- 
pensity to antiquarian researches, and will scarcely suppose 
that 1 forgot, during this morniog’s ride, the information 
above noticed, given by the old peasant at Ticmeh-ddsh; in- 
formation particularly interesting since it excited my hopes 
of discovering those ancient memorials, erected, according 
to Tauri, one of the oldest and most celebrated orental 
historians, by Ra‘yzsu, an Arabian prince, as records of his 
name, the extent of his marches and his conquests, in A’zer~ 
bdijén or Media(“).. I flattered myself, at least, with the more 


اجه هه موم جمممو موه 





و اجه مه جه ممممو هه 


as sovereign of Yemen or Ara‏ (رارش) ۰۴ ۸۲ describes this‏ مرو رم 
and contemporary with the Persian kingy Minv'cHENR, of whom alone he‏ 
Jedged the supremacy, end in whose time Moses was sent to the Pharaoh uf Egypt.‏ 
Ravesu having extended bis conquests to Bindustén, returned with mach treasure‏ 
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re: able expectation of finding those extraordinary circles 
of uewn stone which Chardin observed in the year 1673; and 
whic ti. long before our degenerate times, had served, itwas said, 
as ۱۱, seats of giants This hope did not prove altogether vain: 
for, xbout six niles beyond Ticmeh-dash, we arrived at an emi- 
nence, where, on both sides, were many large and upright 
hewn stones, arranged in lines; one row on our right seemed 
to have formed part of a circle, now imperfect; and was, we 
may believe, what Chardin coming from Tabriz towards Ka- 
rachemen saw on his left; or, as he travelled in the dusk of 
evening or at night, according to custom, and perhaps rode 
by on the other side, he may have mistaken for a circle(*). 











وا هجو و موه جو و و وج موی ججمو وج وی ون و جوم موه و وج موه 


and many captives to Arabia; thence he passed through 1۳ into Azerbaigén 


CMG 51) which the Teredns ترکانی)‎ ( at that time possessed ; these he defeated and 
lew: “and in the land of Azerbaigdn is و‎ certuin Inrge and celebrated rock or sto 
‘an which he csused to be sculptured an inscription recording bis nume, and his 
arrival there, and his return thence, and the amouut of bis troops, and his victories; 
“ao that even at this day men read is, and become acquainted with his greatness.” 


۳ آذرپایکان اندر سنکیست Sys‏ نام خو امدن خویش Vet‏ 
و بزمین آذربایکان آندر صنکب بزرکب و معروف وبش و آمدن خویش MET‏ و 
Yee‏ مفدار ale‏ خویش مر طترهاي که آورا برد هی مشک Le NN‏ 
بکنده تا امروز leaps‏ انرا همي خوانند و بزركي او همي دانند 
Of Ra‘yusu the proper nanie, as we learn from Tani, was HARETH BEN Ani SHx-‏ 
or AL HARETH AL Ravesn, fifteenth king of Yemen,‏ و(حاریث oy‏ آبي شداد) pap‏ 


and the first who wes entitled Tobas (تیع)‎ according to Pocoke (Specimen Hist. 
Arab, p. 58, Oxon. 1650) who does not, huwever, mention the circumstance here re- 
Jated ; although he alludes to foreign spoils brought by the viciorious ARETE into 
Yemen, whence he obtained the title of مروت جع‎ ; “quéd reportatis in Yamanum 
“<spoliis populum di cognomiuatus est; quoniam el\ ".راش الناس في‎ In 
the quotetion above given from ‘Tannt's. Chronicle, 1 have {Silowed the text of my 
oldest MS.; some copies represent the inscription as engraved on “two large rocks” 


or stones, بزرکب)‎ Siw ۰(دو‎ 


“Le 80 (of May) nous fimes six lieues par un chemin assez uni, qui serpente‏ رم 
‘entre des collines. Aprés deux heures de marche (from Vaspingt. ), nous passdmes‏ 
‘proche des rnines d'une grande ville ( Aujém) qu'on dit qu'il y a cu la autre fois et‏ 
“qu? Abas le Grand acheva de détruire; on voit 4 gauche du chemin de grands ronds‏ 
«de pierre de taille.” Voyages, Tome 111. p. 13; (Rouen 3723). “Nous purtions‏ 
todjours Je soir, une bewre ou deux avant Je soleil couché plus ou moins, scion la‏ * 
traite que nous avions 4 faire. Nous achevions les traites de cing ou six lietes a‏ * 
‘minnit, ou environ. Les grandes de huit ۵ neuf lieiies nous tenoient presque toute la‏ 
ib. p. 34). According to this latter passage, we may suppose Chardin to have‏ 
spinge (as he writes the mame), at one hour before sunset; the former passage‏ 
allows two hours for bis journey to the Jéng6 : this calculation would bring bim there‏ 
pe hoor after sunset, always dark in Persia, where the twilight lasts but three or four‏ 
aminutes. He may as well have passed the square inclosure, like some of our party, on‏ 
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Those on the left of our path were regularly disposed on the 
plan of an oblong square, nearly forty yards by twenty-five or 
thirty. Within this inclosure were lying horizontally on the 
ground, a few tombstones of Muhammedans, and many more 
close to it, outside, and near the row above-mentioned on 
our right; some of these sepulchral stones exhibited epitaphs 
in Arabick characters, but none that I examined were either 
ancient or important’ It was here, says Chardin, that the 
Caous when making war in Media, are reported to have held 
their consultations, each bringing to the assembly a stone for 
his own seat; these Caous, adds he, are the Persian giants, so 
called after king Caovs, the son of Cosan(*). I know not 
on what authority this ingenious traveller supposes the word 
Caous equivalent to “giant;”’ but if we assume the monarch 
who first bore that name as founder of these inclosures, their 
wntiquity ascends to the sixth or seventh century before Christ. 
It would, however, be considerably reduced below the age of 
Caous, and probably, below the true date, were we to adopt 
a local tradition related by the chief of a tribe residing in the 
neighbourhood, who here paid his respects to the Ambassa- 
dor. He said that these rows of stones had been erected by 
the principal officers or nobles during the reign of Gua‘za’n 
Kua‘n و(غازان غان)‎ (who died in the year of our era 1304); 
that they asscinbled at the inclosures to converse on military 
affairs, and therefore called them Jdngé, (the scene of 
“‘debate” or “‘consuitation”), but that in succeeding ages 
those places of assembly were used as cemeteries. A very 
learned, though in some respects, a fanciful antiquary, Mon- 
sieur D’Hancarville, considers the circles of stones described 
by Chardin as resembling, and probably coeval with, that 


مج هو هه موه و و جوم مممو‌ موه 





اجه مد مهم مریم مه جوا 


‘one side us on the other; for although we found a path near the left of it, the open 
untilled country, without hedges or fences of any kind, was equally easy for horsemen 
on either side, Darkness may have prevented him from seeing the tombstones, ۰ 
perhaps be did not alight to examine the inclosure, as expedition seems to have been 
an object in these nocturnal journies; - La nuit on marche plus vile,” &e. (ib. p. 4), 


Les Persans disent que ces ronds ou cercles sont ume marque que les Caous,‏ رم 
la guerre en Medie, tinrent conseil en cet endroit; parce que c’etoit ta coftume‏ امه > 
تا «'de ces peuples que chaque officier qui entroit au conseil portoit une pierre avec‏ 
“pour lel servir de siege. Les Caous sont des geans Petsans, ainsi nommes de Kaous‏ 
«Rei de Peree, fils de Cobad,” &c, Voyages, Tome IIf. p. 18; (Rouen 1723).‏ 
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stupendous British monument, Stone-henge; and he pro- 
nounces both more ancient than the great edificeof Persepolis, 
which differs from them in its plan, being quadrilateral(*). 
But I have already observed that one, (and perhaps the prin- 
cipal inclosure at Jéngé_), is an oblong square. hether the 
stones of it ever bore a superstructure cannot be easily as- 
certained; they appeared to Mr. Morier, (who visited them 
in 1809; Travels, Vol. I. p. 271), as the remains of a building. 
I shall not here pretend to offer a conjecture on the design 
with which these stones were erected ; but, although the space 
comprised within them may have served occasionally in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century as a place of assembly and 
consultation, and has since been contaminated by the inter- 
ment of human bodies, I am inclined to think these inclosures 
of equal antiquity with the original foundation of Agdn, a 
city fallen to decay many hundred years before the time of 
Guazan Kua‘n, who rebuilt and embellished it, and of 
which the ruins, still discernible in scattered vestiges, are said 
to have extended three or four miles about this spot, or even. 
farther, according to information received from the chief 
above mentioned ; for he declared that during the time of its 

lory, it did not yield even to Rai in magnitude and splen- 
Sour. But a less exaggerated account of its size, may be 
found in the work of HamovaciaH, who traces, however, its 
foundation, to an age extremely remote. “‘ Afjdn,” says this 
geographer, ‘a city of the fourth climate, is properly reck- 
“ oned, in old writings (or accounts of the revenue), as belong- 
“ing to the ‘district of Mahrdén-rid. It was founded by 
۰ Bi’zu En, the son of Gi‘y, and rebuilt by Gua’zs'w Kuta'n, 
««who surrounded it with ramparts of stone and mortar, and. 








a‏ اج هوجو و وه حون و و موه موه وه وه وه و جوه موجه موم موه 
“Ces anciens edifices sont du genre de celui dont tes restes subsistent encore‏ رم 
««dans la Medie, ou il passe pour etre louvroge des Kaous, ov des Géants, (“Voyages‏ 





+ de Chardin”); ce dernier est formé de pierres enormes arrangees sur uo pluncireulaire, 
++ comme le sont celles de Stone henge, dans la province de Wiltshire en Angleterre. 
«Tous deux different moins par leur distribution dea edifices de Persepolis, qui sont 
“sur uo plun quadrilatere, qu’tls ne leur ressemblent, en ce que comme eux ils furent 
“ouverts de tonte part et sans aucune espece de-couverture, L’art employé dans les 
«uns, fa sumptuosité de leurs macbrgs, la richesse de leurs sculptures, ia variate de 
« leursinscriptions, contrastant avec la rudesse et la simplicité des autres, annoncent l’ou- 
«‘yrage d'an tems moins ancien, que ceux ou l’ou eleva cés monumens de Stone henge 
et de la Medic.” See the Supplement (p. 127) to D'Hancarville’s “ Rechérehes sur. 
Origine et les Progrés des Arts de la Grace.” + 
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“‘called it a city of Islam; and the rampart constructed by 
۰ Gua’za‘n extended three thousand steps. The climate of 
“this place is cool, and it derives water from the mountain 
“sof Sahend. It produces corn and herbage, but neither fruit 
“nor cotton. ‘The inhabitants are fair complexioned, and 
«< Musulmans of the Skafei sect; there is also a race of Chris- 
4‘tians resident here”(*). The Thermometer at this place, 
rose at four o’clock (June 17th), to 77. 


From the Chemen-i- Afgan we set out at half past two o’clock 
on the eighteenth, and before nine encamped near the pleasant 
village of Bosmidje, Vaspinje or Badgfinge, as the people vari- 
ously pronounce Fahsfinge or Fahusfinge, for so the name is 
written(*?). his day’s journey was between nineteen and 
twenty miles, during which we rode over one hill of consi- 
derable Iength and steepness; about the tenth or eleventh 
mile we passed on our right, a large and handsome Caravansera 
called Shibeli ر(شیلی)‎ now almost in ruin; and a litle farther 
on our left, the*village of (ob (سعید‎ Suiedaébad. In the vicinity 
of Fahsfinj or Vaspinge, on the road towards A@jdn, Chardin 
would place the Niszan plain,so celebrated by ancient writers 
for the admirable horses which it furnished to the Median or 


Persian kings. On this subject I shall offer some remarks 
in the Appendix. 


After a ride of eleven miles our journey ended at half past 
nineo’clock on the morning of the nineteenth, when we entered 
the city of Tabriz (3,5), near which our road led us through 
an ample cemetery; here was a large and rudely carved stone 
resembling rather a ram with curled horns, than the figure of 
a lion placed in many Persian burial-places. We saw also, 


اج چم ممممم همم 








ce 





موم مممموه. 
(*). او جان از اتلیم چهارم است در دفاتر تدیم انرا از توایج مهران‌رود شمرده 
erate OR‏ و بر SS‏ ساخمت ME WUE‏ تجدید عمارتس کرد و از مس 
و کم باره poets‏ شهر اسلام خواند دور باروي غازانی سه هزار قدم بود هوایش سردست 
وایش از کوه مپندسست جا انز ماه و Je‏ بو دمیی dade»‏ نباشد و مردمش سفید 
> 3 دصرد ی از had! pre‏ 
MS. Nushat al Culéb. ch. ti. (of Saerbaljen) 2 2702 VP AN AE‏ 


or, ns I find it in the MS, chronicle, ۲ 4ulum 26: 6 gaan:‏ نهسفت زب 
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the large and ruined castle or citadel on our right, and many 
very flourishing gardens. .We were received with military 
hovours by the Aeshéns or regiments of native troops who 
lined the streets, suldiers excellently disciplined in the Euro- 
pean manner and commanded by Major Christie. It afforded 
us equal pleasure and surprise to hear the tunes of English 
marches, country dances, and our national air “ God save the 
** Kiug,” exceedingly well played by young Persian fifers and 
drummers. The comparative coolness of Tabriz was percep- 
ible, for at three o’clock (June the 19th), Fahrenheit’s Ther- 
mometer did not ascend above 67. In our last manze/ (within 
the distance of three farsangs), it had risen higher by ten, 
degrees at the same hour on the day before. 


On our arrival at Tabriz we expected that the crown prince,. 
موش‎ Mi‘rza’, would, in the course of two or three days, 
affix his name to the definitive treaty, which the king had 
already signed, and which the Ambassador proposed that I 
should take to England. But the usual procrastinations of 
Asiatick diplomacy, though without any apparent object or 
advantage, were here practised ; and when no other pretence 
for delay remained, and the day of signing was fixed to be 
the twenty-sisth (of June), some inauspicious conjunction or 
aspect of the heavenly bodies, caused that ceremony to be 
deferred until the twenty-seventh; at which time, in conse- 
quence of negotiations on the subject of peace, commenced 
between the Russians and Persians, through the medium of 
our Ambassador, so much business necessarily engaged all 
his attention, that he could not then finally close the des- 
patches, nor did he deliver them to me before the evening of 
July the first. During this interval of thirteen days, I was 
accommodated with a room at the house of my friend Major 
D’Arcy, who, as senior officer, commanded in the military 
department... The other English gentlemen whom we found 
at Tabriz were Major Stone, Major Christie, Captain Linde- 
say, Lieutenant George Willock, and Mr. Campbell, the- 
Prince’s surgeon. Here, besides, were M. Freygang, a. 
counsellor, and Major Papcuf, both deputed by the Russian. 
governor of Georgia to treat with the Ambassador.. They 
accupied an apartment in Major D’Arcy’s house, where, also,, 
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resided a French officer, who some montbs before having 
offered his services to our Government, had been sent from 
London to Constantinople, and thence to Persia. The day 
after our arrival, we proceeded at noon to the palace, where 
the proper officers received us with the usual ceremonies, 
and conducted us to the presence of AnpBa’s M1’rza’; he 
had been lately indisposed and wore a scarlet bardni (a “rain” 
or “great-coat”), and a plain black kudéh or lambskin cap; 
his face appeared thin, probably from ill health, but the ex- 
pression of his countenance was pleasing, and he received us 
with unaffected dignity, and at the same time courteousness of 
manner. In his discourse he evinced much intelligence and 
a desire of information on various subjects. We remained 
with him almost an hour, during which the Ambassador, 
having delivered a dagger richly mounted with jewels brought 
from England, made two or three efforts to retire, but the 
prince each time contrived to detain him in conversation, by 
the sudden introduction of some new topick. He honoured 
the Ambassador next day with a private audience of three 
hours(), 


T met one morning at Mr. Campbell’s house, a man of the 
tribe called Kardtcht or Kardéchi (213); people who seemed 
to resemble our gypsies in many réspects, besides the use of 
و‎ particular dialect or jargon among themselves; for they are 
said to love an erratick and idle life, prefering tents to houses; 
to pilfer eggs, poultry, linen and other things, with great 
dexterity ; to tell a person’s furtune by inspecting the palm 
of his hand, and to be nearly, or perbaps altogether, without 
any religion. The man with whom Ii conversed acknow~ 
ledged that most of his ¢difeh (طایغم)‎ or tribe, had not any 
certain form of worship or system of faith; but some Mu- 
hammedans being present, he loudly thanked God, that he 


مه ج هه همم وم همه ممم موم 





جوم و ووو وم و مم موم ممممه. 


Appa’s Mi’RZA‘ seemed to be in his twenty-eighth or twenty-ninth year, of a‏ رت 
good stature and muscular form; celebrated by the Persians as an admirable horseman.‏ 
Yt was said that he frequently wenf%o hunt during such frost and snow, that of two‏ 
or three hundred men who set out with him, not more than ten or twelve were able to‏ 
endure the fatigue and cold, or attend him throughout the whole excursion. With ۶‏ 
perfect disregard of extreme heat, his brother Huszix ALt Mr’eza’ thus hunted‏ 


almost daily uear Shirdz, at 2 season when most people, even in the shade, found the 
sun's influence oppressive. 
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was, himself, a true believer, a very orthodox disciple of their 
prophet. The Tdrdérs or Turkish couriers from Constan- 
tinople, happening to enter the room, immediately recognised 
this usan and his companions to be Chingdnis or Jingdnis,a race 
of whom the mates, they said, were all dishonest and the females 
unchaste; and Mustrara,-who had been in England, whis- 
pered to me that they were the same as our gypsies; they 
contessed that with respect to the name, those Tutdér couriers 
had given a correct account, ax the people of their tribe were 
denoininated Jingéni by the Turks. I was anxious to learn 
some words of their peculiar dialect, and wrote down trom the 
lips of one who seemed the most intelligent of these Kardchts, 
a shrewd fellow, although perfectly illiterate, the short voca- 
bulary below given(*) 


On the evening of the twenty-fourth, Major Christie invited 
me, with some other friends, to partake of an entertainment 
athis quarters; he first gratified us by an exhibition of seven 











جح هه موه وه وم موه هوجو موم موم وم موم موم موم وه وو هه مموو هد 
Khuia white paranah, | nose nak or manke‏ همه دم 

the Sun Gam green nila mouth تقرس‎ 

Moon مس‎ —_| quick Khali | hand hast 

menaw or rah or foot 

bread { menay | stent varah | belly مس‎ 

water pani little jonah leg lileh 

horse agora a tent ‘euré thigh duth 

cow mangow — | milk kik sheep bekva 

house gar batter ۸ dog senile 

salt mid gold pildaw coat geist 

tree dar silver ‘urp or ourp | cap kult 

man manes to go jaunk earth baih 

woman jivi to come “paw sea dakns 

fire aik to drink dept star chanani 

boy orson zara toeat kamen flame alaw or alae 

daughter lovki to fight dakhti widow duljiveh 

smother mami to bring neun old woman viddi 

father dadi bring bread menawaaun| hot tata 

brother bor the wind wai cold at 

sister bein sword tuorar man of the 2 §gara-eabior 
ah metch? knife chert house هجوج‎ 

bird chimart shoes ات‎ an infant khuldar 

smoke dad finger anggt tent-rope اه‎ 

good gona ear kian three, (the 1 بیع‎ 

bad eis beard watch number) 

black la eye aki four ishtar, 


The other numbers nearly the same as in Persian. _ 
3 Rr 
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or eight pahlawdns (هلوان)‎ or wrestlers, who displayed consi- 
derable activity in the zér khdneh ,(زور خانه)‎ (the strength house 
or piace where bodily vigour is exerted). This was a room, 
halt under-ground, where those men wearing only short 
breeches, having pertormed very difficult exercises with the 
wooden mils (Sas, or heavy clubs, described in a former chap- 
ter, began to struggle; the object of each being to lay the 
antagonist on bis back; whenever this was effected, the person 
vanquished acknowledged his defeat by ‘kissing, or seeming 
to kiss, the band of his conqueror. A young man from Kire 
méushadh, whose form was uncommonly robust and muscular, 
proved the chief hero of these athleuck sports, during which 
we were amused with the sounds of a setdrch or threesstringed 
guitar, a drum, and a déireh (دایره)‎ or tambourine. One also 
of the party occasionally animated and excited the puhlawine 
in their trials of strength, by reciting with a solemn chant 
several verses trom the Shdhnaémeh, celebrating the warlike 
exploits of رهم روم رش‎ Feripu’s and Rustam, An acci- 
dent terminated this part of our entertainment atter it had 
lasted nearly an hour; one of the wrestiers having vallen with, 
violence against the wall, some blood began to tlow trom his 
mouth and nose, and the others thought that it woud not be 
lucky to continue the exercise. We theretore ascended from 
the اه‎ khdneh to a spacious room; where atter the usual 
refreshments of coffee and fsaledus, a dance was exhibited; 
the performer being a irish (پیریش)‎ or beardless boy of tineen 
or sixteen years, wearing the complete dress of a woman and 
imitating, with most disgusting effeminacy, the looks and 
attitudes of the dancing girls; sometimes turning round on one 
spot for several minutes to the sound of a kemdncheh or Per- 
sian violin, or moving slowly along the floor with much un- 

raceful distortion or dislocaton of the hips, practised, 

owever, in periect cadence with the musick, He played 
موه‎ many tricks with naked swords and daggers; tumbled 
over head baving several sharp and long knives so fixed on 
his breast, that the slightest fall, or error in any movement, 
must inevitably have proved fatal. Another boy, disguised 
likewise as a woman, then stvod up to dance, but as Major 
Christie understood that several persons celebrating a nuptial 
feast in the city, had long expected these performers, ke 














ad 
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dismissed them, and after tea, gratified us with a third spec- 
tacle much niere amusing; a very laughable farce acted before 
the windows in a court or litte garden where our worthy host 
had permitted some of the town’s people, soldiers, servants 
and others to assemble, that they might gratuitously enjoy 
one of their favourite entertainments.. The entire plot of this 
farce consists in the stratagems employed by a cuaning rus- 
tick, the buffoon, to obtain some mdst (ماست)‎ or curdled 
milk, which another man offers for sale in a large dish or 
basin placed near him on the ground. So tempting 1s this 
cooling beverage that the clown, although without, one 
farthing wherewith to purcbase any, resolves, after many 
ridiculous grimaces, to gratify his appetite by stealth. 6 
accordingly watches an opportunity when the Mdst-seiler is 
looking about, and having dipped his fingers slily sto the 
dish, two or three ti:nes, hicks them with much relish, but is 
detected in a subsequent atteuipt, severely scolded and driven 
away. He svon returns, however, in the character of a 

ardener with his spade; assumes a different tone of voice; 

egins to negociate about the price of mdst, but whilst 
speaking, suddenly snatches up some in the hollow of’ his 
hand, is again scolded and beaten off. He next appears as 
acripple and contrives to get another mouthful; and is after- 
wards equally successful under a new disguise, when in the 
midst of earnest conversation he blows a puff of flour ur white 
dust, from his own mouth into the eyes of the poor A/dst-seller, 
and during his eubarrassment and temporary blindness, licks 
up a considerable quantity of the milk and runs away. He 
then comes back, declares himself a celebrated musician, and 
sings many Peisian and ‘Turkish, Gtléni and Curdi songs, 
but at every interval contrives to steal a little of the mast, 
sometimes dipping his finger into it, sometimes the bundle 
of bis spade. Once more he returns and displays various 
feats of activity; among others, he extends himself on the 
ground, like » person beginning the shenamw (شنای)‎ or ““swim- 
“ming exercise,” and advancing thus towards the basin he 
suddenly plunges his.face into it; then starting up and for- 
cibly embracing the enraged Mést-seller, bedaubs his fore- 
Jaead, nose and beard, with the clotted milk trom his own. 
Bat the last scene of this farce excited more laughter, at least. 
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among the spectators in the garden, than all the former. The 
credulous M4ést-merchant is induced from charity to indulge 
the clown, representing a miserable beggar, with one taste of 
the milk; for this purpose he gives him a little on the end of 
his fingers, which the clown instantly seizes with his teeth and 
bites so hard, that the poor patient screams or rather bellows 
from pain, and is thus dragged off the stage. 


To this buffoonery succeeded a puppét-show; one man 
having unfolded a sheet or curtain of greenish linen and fixed 
it on a wooden frame about three feet long, established his 
Hittle theatre in two minutes and seated himself inside, where 
he managed the puppets and was concealed from our view; 
whilst another, standing close to the frame outside, conversed 
with the principal personages and served to explain the story, 
Pahlawdn, the “illustrious hero, or warrior,” (in England 
called Punch), happening to look out of his door or window, 
beholds a young lady and immediately becomes enamoured ; 
but his friend, (the man sitting outside), informs him that he 
must not cherish a passion which would certainly prove 
hopeless, or perhaps cause his destruction, this fair damsel 
being sister to several ferocious déves or monstrous giants. 
Pahlawén sighs and whines in a most ridiculous manner; one 
brother then appears, a very formidable figure with a hideous 
face and two longhorns. The lover betrays some symptoms 
of fear; but at last attacks the div, and after many loud col- 
lisions of wooden sculls and fists, he conquers and kills the 
giant, and hangs his carcass head downwards, over the stage, 
im front. Another of this frightful race, a yellow div, next 
encounters Pahlawén, and falls in the deadly combat; a red, 
a white, a black, and a speckled brother, one also having 
the head of a dog, and another with a single but immense 
horn, successively fight the lover, are all slain, and hungina 
row with the first monster. The mother too, an old sorceress 
or witch, having a black face and white hair, shares the fate of 
her sons. Paklawén immediately resolves to carry off his 
mistress and enjoy the fruits of victory ; but the discreet mo- 
nitor advises him to marry the young lady with due forms 
and ceremonies. A 22416 or priest, a Kézt or magistfate, a 
Jawyer and others. attend ; a bargain for the dowry is regularly 
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made; then follows the arési or nuptial procession, in which 
aman displays fire-works on his head, and several dancing 
girls and musicians appear; at length, Pahklawdn is introduced 
to his lovely bride, aud expresses the force of his amorous 
passion by gesticulations more intelligible than delicate; al- 
though out ol respect to the English gentlemen present, (or, 
as I believe, in consequence of a hint fram Major Christie), 
much of the indecency was suppressed, which generally ren- 
ders this concluding scene, the chief delight of Turks and 
Persians. We heard that ladies of bigh rank condescend to 
smile at the exhibition of this puppet-show with which their 
husbands sometimes treat them, and-that on these occasions 
no part of the original performance is omitted. Both of this 
entertainment and of the farce which preceded, the dialogues 
were conducted in Turki or Turkish, as spoken by the wan- 
dering tribes and lower class of people inhabiting the northern 
provinces of Persia. My impertect knowledge of this dialect 
rendered me incapable of thoroughly comprehending the 
many passages which excited bursts of laughter among the 
crowd; but they were evidently replete with humour, as I 
could judge even from an explanation of them in Persian, 
The managers of these shows, and the musicians who attended 
them, were said to be mostly of the Karachi (or gy psey) tribe 
already mentioned. Pahklawdn, I must here remark, squeaked 
in exactly the same kind of feigned voice as Punch in our 
common English puppet-shows. 7 





Since the first day of our arrival at Tabriz, young men from 
various parts of the country hastened to enroll themselves 
among the prince's troops commanded by: Major Christie, 
and generally distinguished by the appellation of Ser-6dz 
‘(agitps), or “players with heads;” “those who consider it as 
مرو‎ to suffer or inflict decapitation.” This desire of en~ 
listing arose from the punctuality with which those soldiers 
‘were paid by the English officers; for hitherto the Persian 
colonels had, on various pretences, withheld at least half of 
their nominal allowance. The thirty-five thousand pounds,in 
gold and silver coin, which the Ambassador had brought 
with him from Tehran, (See p. 375), now suddenly circulated 
among the Ser-bdézis, and induced numerous rusticks and 
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others to offer their services ; among these, a very tall, meagre 
and ill-made fellow presented himself one day and was 
rejected by the prince, who said, “if we admit him into the 
“ranks, two men must be employed in holding him up; he 
ور‎ not sufficiently strong to.support a musket.” The poor 
volunteer almost wept; ‘try me, said he, two or three tnonths; 
“it is better that I should perish by the enemy’s hand, than 
«die in consequence of this disgrace; see what 1 shall do in 
“the réiz~i-meiddn (روز میدان)‎ or day of combat in the field.” 
The prince replaced hin in the ranks. The Ambassador, 
who had been present on this occasion, told us that another 
mau, soon after, expressed the utmost anxiety to be enrolled; 
but such was his uncommon ugliness that the prince refused 
to enlist him. ‘lhe man, humiliated and mortified, evinced 
the most serious disappointment, and the Anibassador ven- 
tured to intercede for him. ** His face,” said he, ‘ will serve 
“to territy your Royal Highness’s enemies.” The prince 
laughed and admitted him also. 


Although a great part of Tabréz exhibited little more than 
ruins, yet in some of the bazdrs there seewed to be a consi- 
derable stir of business and industry. 1 remarked that the 
doors of many houses were so low that a person even of mo- 
derate heighth could not possibly enter without stooping 
very much; and to others the sole inlet was by a descent of 
three or four steps; they-were thus contrived, as an inhabitant 
informed me, to hinder insolent horsemen from intruding. 
The houses too, in general mean-looking structures with very 
thick walls, were mostly low, and without any upper story; 
the fall of which during the earthquakes, so frequent here, 
would expose the tenants to additional danger. We heard 
that about thirty years ago one of these dreadful zelzelehs 
(4) or convulsions, (of which the effects were indeed: still 
visible), nearly destroyed the whole city, and caused the- 
death of eighty thousand people. From Major D’Arcy E 
learned that, “towards the north-east, at the foot of lofty 
“ mountains, several hills of sulphur and arsenick were at that 
“‘time thrown up; the sulphur being of a deep red colour 
“like ochre, evidently crocus martius or rust of iron, on the 
“ pyrites of which the arsenick acting, caused the earthquake.” 
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Tt was said, that the French gentlemen, lately resident here, 
acquired a bad name among the lower classes, having made 
artificial earthquakes by burying under ground a composition 
of steel-flings and other ingredients, which, after a certain 
time, ferinented and exploded with a violent concussion; on 
this account, the old women of Tabriz accused them of having 
set the mountains on fire, and attributed to those experiments 
the several shocks which have alarmed them since the French 
departed. On the awenty-third (of June), a little before two 
o’clock, the Thermometer being at 66, a slight shock was felt 
in most parts of the city but not, (as many persons declared) 
in all; a high and sudden wind immediately preceded it. I 
happened to be in Major D’Arcy’s house, writing ata table, 
which was perceptibly, although momentarily, shaken; but £ 
should scarcely have supposed that the tremour proceeded 
from an earthquake, had not a servant hastily entered the 
room and cautioned me against the ze/zeleh; whilst several 
Persians, the Russians and others, ran out into an «pen court, 
the satest place on such occasions. Some gentlemen of our 
party informed me that shocks, equally slight and hariniess, 
occurred every month or sometimes more frequently. The 
climate of this place is eminently salubrious ; but almost every 
day sudden gusts of wind fill the streets with clouds of sand. 
From the nineteenth of June to the first of July, according 
to my observations made on the spot, Fahrenheit’s Thermo- 
meter rose on one day only (the twenty-seventh) sv high as 
756, Of the intense cold which prevails here during winter, 
we heard many anecdotes; one of our officers related that in 
the year 1809, a poor man coming from Fahsfinge, (the Bas- 
midge or Vaspinge before mentioned), unfortunately arrived 
just as the gates of Tabriz were closed, and cuuld not induce 
the guards, by any entreaties, to let him enter; next morning 
his body was discovered frozen into a solid mass. Another 

* man, in the same year, had nearly reached the city about 
night-fall, and might have entered, but he dropped acciden- 
fally a load of charcoal and stopped to pick it up; at this 
moment the gates were shut; in hopes of preserving vitat 
warinth, he killed his horse and placed himself within the 
body, but was found next day frozen to. death, 
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Mr. Gordou., naving received instructiou~ from-the Ambas- 
sador, set out on the twenty-sixth, with the counsellor, M. 
Freygang, for Teftis in Georgia; there to commence a diplo- 
matick negociation which might terminate the war between 
Russia and Persia. On the twenty-seventh 1 was honoured 
by Assa’s Mi’Rza‘ with a present of two shawls and 4 piece 
of rich silver brocade; and on the twenty-eighth, accompanied 
the Ambassador and Anu’: Hassan Kua‘n to a summer- 
house, where the prince admitted us to an‘unceremonious 
audience, during which he chatted above half an hour, with 
much good humour and good sense; he spoke of my intended 
journey through Armenia and Turkey, and delivered to the 
Ambassador, letters for the Prince Regent, the prime minis- 
ter, and the directors of the East India Company in London. 
I saw this day at the house of an European, two very inter- 
esting females; one, about fourteen years old, had been given 
to him several months before by the prince; her countenance 
was extremely pleasing, and asa gift she was reckoned worth 
more than eighty pounds, three suits of clothes being included 
in the calculation. The other girl was also pretty, and did 
not appear above twelve years of age; she bad been lately 
purchased for a friend of the European, and (with some arti- 
cles of dress) cost, as her proprietor himself informed me, 
nearly fifty pounds. Her manners were as yet perfectly 
childish; and at first she scemed disconcerted in the presence 
of strangers, whilst the elder (with whom she was now on a 
visit) treated her with much kindness, assuming however all 
the gravity of a matron. Such are those girls whom the 
Persians generally denominate Guz7i (_» 5) or Gcorgianss they 
are of Christian parents and chiefly come from Georgia, Cir- 
cassia and Armenia. They consider themselves in every 
respect as the legitimate wives of those to whose lot they fall; 
and although their inclinations are never consulted, nor do 
they see their future companions until they appear in the 
character of husband, master or owner; yet it مد‎ said that 
these young creatures behave almo#t invariably with fidelity 
and affection. - 


On the twenty-ninth of June I passed some hours in ram- 
bling through the streets and market places, and found, as on. 
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former occasions ¢what I had often heard otuers mention), 
that fewer insults are offered to a stranger at Taériz than in 
most of the great Persian cities; this may proceed from the 
prince’s well-known attachment to Europeans, and the au- 
thority with which he has invested several English officers. 
I visited. the place where, amidst crgwds of people, two men 
sitting on the ground were employed in coining felés (فلوس)‎ 
or copper money, with very simple instruments, and appa- 
rently with muciy ease; one man placed the unstamped piece 
of metal on an iron die which he held, the broad or engraved 
face being uppermost, thus ۸ His companion holding the 
other die over this, the engraved face being downwards, struck 
on it violently with a hammer, and thus coined the felés most 
expeditiously. These men shewed me some gold coins, (each 
in value equal to five té@mdns, dnd very large, thick and hand- 
some}, that lately issued from the 16۵۳۵2 mint; this has long 
been considered as one of the best in Persia; and I refer my 
reader to the Appendix of Vol. II. (No. 9), for an account 
of money coined here and elsewhere, by the present monarch, 
Faren Ati Sua‘’H. This day, among several modern silver 
coins, strung together and forming the necklace of a little 
ragged child, I discovered two that appeared, atsome yards 
distance, like ancient medals; and on examination, one proved 
to be of Aradus, (a Phoenician island), with the word APAsION 
in Greek letters. The other was Sassanian with a Pahlavi 
legend. The child’s mother, an Armenian, refused at first 
to sell these coins; but on my offering more than twice their 
intrinsick value, some men, who happened to be. present, 
(and one I believe was the woman’s husband), persuaded ~ 
her to take them off the string. My researches on preceding 
days among the Sarréfs or money changers, had produced 
only a few silver medals of the Arsacidan or Parthian kings, 
with the usual Greek legends, BAXIAEY: BAZIAEOQN, &c. and 
some Cufi coins of little value; besides one Roman, so admi-~- 
rably gilt that bad not the Sarrdf himself acknowledged it to 
be only silver, 1 should Have gladly purchased it as gold. 
Of these coins and ‘of several gems collected at Tabriz, some 
are delineated in Plate LIX, of which an explanation is given 


in the Appendix. 
۱ 3 
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Such was the unimportant result of my antiquarian glean- 
ings in this city. Of ancient edifices, incribed marbles, or 
sculptured figures, { could not learn that the place itself, or 
its immediate vicinity, contained any vestiges. Yet some 
might reasonably have been expected in the capital of Azer- 
bdyan or Media; if it really was the Tabris (or Gabris) men- 
tioned by Ptolemy(*); a circumstance which D’Anville 
(See his Geogr. Ané.) seems to think most probable, and Sir 
William Jones does not doubt in the slightest degree(*). 
We find, however, that Strabo, who flourished oné hundred 
and fifty or sixty years before Ptolemy, calls the summer 
residence of the Median princes, Gaza, : Bassey S'avrots Sepvor per 
av rete Spvpevov Taga. Lib. xi), and in the third century after 
Ptolemy (vr the fitth from Christ), the chief! city of Media 
was denominated Ganzaca by the Armenian writer, Moses of 
Chorene(*); aod within a short time after, Gauzsca. by Ste- 

hen of Byzantium, «PaZAKA, wodts peyorn مود‎ Maydias.” ‘That 
و‎ was the ancient Ecbatuna(®*), noticed in the books of. 


qecoccerccee. 





ب س-سسس«سسسسسسسسسسسسس(۱ 


(*) ‘The name in Ptolemy's Geography is, it must be acknowledged, Gabris, PeBour: 
but in Greek manuscripts the ital gamma ۲ and tax Toure easily confounded 

Sir Thomas Herbert, Chardin, هه‎ and other ingenious writers have remai 
‘on the subject of this very word. ‘curs twice in 
but with different degrees of longitude and latitude; the first 
83, and lat. 41-15 ; the second iu long. 87-40, and lut. 40-20. 
to the Eastera geographers, shail be noticed in the course of ¢ 




















@) “ That the capital of Azarbajjan is now called Tabriz [ know from the mouth of 
“a person born in that city, مد‎ well as from other Zranians >and that it was so 
“ gixteen bundred years ago, we all know from the geography of (tolemy” Jos 
the orthography of Asiatick words; (Asiat. Researches). See also his description of 
Asia, prefixed to the life of Na’p1ir Sua’. But [ quote with preference, thaugh all 
are excellett, the works which he composed in the maturity of his judgment, and ufter 
he bad conversed, at Culcutis,with Asiaticks of various nations, languuges and religions, 














Media, he says, comprises many cities; ‘‘in quibas est Ganssca urbs regia,”‏ رم 
according to the version of W. and G. Whiston, p. 864.‏ 


ExSarava, used in the pl‏ رم 
as quoted by Stephanus By:‏ 

version of Tobit (chap. 
and Agbaten in the pi 





1; or AyBarava according to Ctestas and Demetrius, 
(de Urbib.); and this form is adopted in the Hebrew 
۰ the city of Rages is described ay situate umong hills, 
PID TZ WIN. ‘That passage in the book 
ef Ezra ich. VI. v. 2), whi our Enylish Bible renders “sud there was found at. 
“ Achmetha jn the palace tia is in the province of the Medes, roll.” مگ‎ is thus ex 
press: ۷ the Sept wal ev; ev woke ev 73 ekepadts pa, the Hebrew 
Or rather Chaldssck, Fr7 Shae RAI vas ye Serer Toren 1. thus, 
‘translated by Montanus; -*Et inventum eat وچ‎ serinio scripturarum in palatio quod in, 
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Esdras, Tobit and Judith,and by Herodotus, Polybius, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Strabo, Josephus and many others, some learned 
and ingenious men have been induced to believe, and such 
is the avowed opinion of Chardin, whose various excellencies 
have, long since, deservedly placed him in the highest rank 
of European travellers(**). But he is not infallible on the 
subject of antiquities; and I am as unwilling to imagine, with 
him, that Ecbatana (of which Hamadén, seems the true repre- 
sentative), once occupied the present site of Tabriz, as that 
certain medals found not far from this city and said to bear the 
word Dakianous in a Greek legend, could, as he thought 
possible, have any reference to Darius(*’). Although ruins 
ofa certain description may be considered as sufficient proofs 
of existence in remote ages, yet it would be unjust to infer, 


جم م مج موه مو مهو مه مممممجه 





جعو وه مج 


Madai provincia, volumen ",نوت‎ ‘The learned Castel, accordingly explains NTN 
Achmetha, as a0 ark, coffer or desk, for the preservation of royal records; und he adds, 
“'Nonaulli de urbe Hamath aut Ecbatanis interpretantur.” (Lexicon Heptaglotton in 
voce). The valyate renders this word by Ecbatenis, and on examinution of the apo= 
chyphut books which mention this city, and of Josephus aud other writers, I believe 
correctly. 


enés ۵‏ و “Enfin c'est une confusion etrange que la multitude d’opinions qu'on‏ رس 
dea La plus raisonnable, a mon avis, est celle de Molet, &c. - Suvoir, que Tauris‏ « 
“est jenne et la famense Ecbatane dont il est fort parié dans l'ecriture sainte et‏ 
«dans les anciennes histoires de I’Asie.” Voyages, Tome 11. p. 324; Rowen, 1723,‏ 


“Ce‏ رح 


«des med 





igneur (MIRZA'TAHER) ده‎ assuré qu'il ya au trésor du Roi 
S&c.—et qu'il en avoit remarqué avec des figures et de: 
que le mot etoit Dakianous. 

۲ ۰ 











fapaban, 
riptions 
11 me demanda al je 
point ce nom ly, mais, 
‘326; (Rouen, 1723). 
son medals or gems, 
tainly be at present, (and was, most probubly, rdin’s time), a6 great = 
curiosity us any of the antigues themselves. It is vain to inquire through what channel 
he discovered the usme Dakianous; but so the Arabian writers generally style Decius, 
the Roman Emperor, who, in the third ceututy so cruelly persecuted his Christian 
subjects, that several young men of Ephesus concealed themselves in a cavern, where 
they were miraculously preserved during a sound sleep of nearly two hundred, or as 
some say, ubove three hundred years; awaking from which, as from the slumber of a 
few hours, they seat one of their party into the town with a coin of Decius, to purchase 
bread ; this coin, being no longer current, led to the discovery of their retreat, and the 
miracle was established among Christians and soon after adapted by Mubammedans, 


"The story of those اصصماب الیش‎ or “ companions of the cave,” we fiud noticed in the 
Korém (chop. 18); and دصر‎ informs us that the money of Dekiénis (دقیانوس)‎ 


which they sent for bread, was a direm (فرم)‎ or silver coin, much larger in size thay 
وب(‎ any eres tke tried when the avo. 1 a 
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from the want of such evidence, that Tabriz was not the place 
to which Ptolemy alludes; for time, earthquakes and the 
hands of barbarians, may bave destroyed many noble monu- 
ments of former days. It seems, however, remarkable that 
no Greek or Roman author besides Ptolemy has noticed the 
name of Tabriz; also that it is not mentioned by those whom. 
we may call old writers, Aasim of Céfch, Tanmt and Fir- 
aust, although they furnish much interesting geographical 
information ; and that the Persians, very ready in general to- 
claim for their favourite cities the honour of an ancient origin, 
do not pretend to trace the foundation of this capital beyond: 
the eighth century of our era, at least under its name of Tabriz; 
for, according to one account, it was formerly called A’zer- 
badegdn or A’derbédegén, from a celebrated Fire-temple, 
which not only imparted this denomination to. the place 
where it stood, but to the whole province ; and this name has. 
been altered into Azerbaigdn, and, by those who affect to write 
after the Arabian manner, into Azerbajjén(*y. I must not 
here suppress, although it seems unworthy of serious atten- 
tion, an etymology offered for this name from a foreign lan- 
guage, and wholly rejecting any allusion to the Fire-temple 


ecrcccee: 





مممم. 


as we learn from: the dictionary Burkén Kitea,‏ و(آدر) and A’der‏ )31( جوم رم 
er the “abode of fire,”‏ (اذرایاد) “fire.” A'terabid‏ (آتش) signify the same as dtesh‏ 
étesh kadch i Tabriz; also “the name of‏ «(آتشکده تبریز) is the Fire-temple of Tabriz‏ 
۳ ۰(آذرابادکایی) ols). Acerddidegén‏ شپر تبريزهم هسست) “‘the city of Tabriz,”‏ 
اب has the same meaning, “and as SPE. were ۳ Fire-temples, the niles‏ 


* A'zerébidegén on that accbunt.” 4 آذربادگان)‎ without aiff before the 

ba), signifies both the Fire-temple and city of Tabriz; asthe place where Fire was, 

io a particular manger, guarded or preserved; for dédegén- it 

keeper, guardian or treasure!‏ و رخزانه دار or‏ حافظ or‏ نکه دارنده 
is Fire‏ 












here equivalent to 
and چم گم‎ or A'der, as 
Averbligén ر(آذربایکان)‎ by the Arabs written A'serbéijén 
6 of the same signification ; also ولایت هم هست)ٍ‎ pli) the name of that 
hich the city of Tabriris sivuate, (Sec Buth. Rat.) Some have discovered 
wlance between. che Persian word A’zerbéigdn or A'derbéigém, and the Greek 
name ان‎ this country, Atropatia or which Strabo derives from Atropatus, 
a chiei who saved it from. becoming subject to the Macedonians, Towvoya S'exer awa 
: ov nyeuoros, &c. (Lib. XD. Atropatus might easily have been formed from . 
1 Aderébéd, which, as above explained, means .موز‎ abode of fire;” but this 
is rather a local thun # personal name; and 1 suspect that the country was so called (with . 


or without the syllable gén (2S); long before the time of Atropatus or of Alexander, 
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above mentioned(®). دص‎ Havugat, who travelled in the 
tenth century, speaks of Tabréz but incidentally, merely 
enumerating it among several towns of little note, or stating 
its distance from others; according to the printed translation 
of his work, (Or. Geogr. pp. 157, 164), and in the Manuscript 
CStur al beldan) he adds, that Deir-i-Kherkdn, رک‎ Selmds, 
Marand and Tabriz, ) omit some names indistinctly written), . 
“‘are all small and in 4itt/éeness equal one to another”(®), 
Three centuries after, Zacarta Cazvi’ny describes Tabriz. 
asa ‘city strongly fortified, and the capital of Azerbijén. 
۰» 16 has so happened,” says he, ‘that until the present time, . 
> (the thirteenth century after Christ), Tabriz is the only 
“town of this province which, according to report, the ‘Turks 
“have not possessed”({“); a circumstance which he in some- 
measure attributes to the influence of those celestial signs, 
(the Scorpion and Mars), under which the city had been 
founded.. From Hamparran Cazvi’x1, (who during the 
fourteenth century Composed so long a.description of. this 
place that I must here endeavour to content my readers with. 
an outline of it and a few extracts), we learn that Mardghah. 
had been, at a former period, the capital of Azerbaijan; but. 


(ایغوز) in related that the ancient Moghul conqueror Ocuv'z or Av'anv’s‏ نز رم 
avery uncertuin and half fabulous personage, by some supposed contemporary with the‏ 
Persian king JEosni'p), baving subdued Media, was so much pleased with the fine‏ 
lane) that he commanded the soldiers‏ و سرغزار آوجاری) f Aidjén‏ 
clay or earth, and to deposit it‏ (خاک) irt, a certuin quantity of‏ 
self performing the same task; tbus ۵ considerable heap‏ 
formed, und called Arerbdigén, “for ézer (0!) in the Turki (or.‏ (پشته .عظیمی) 
Tétér ) dialect signifies high or lofty, and béig én, persons of great rank and power.” *‏ + 

de.‏ اذر بلغت تركي بمعني باندست و NOY‏ بمعنی بززکان. و مستشمان 

(.Burhén Kétes ما‎ voce 0,51}. It seems to me probable that Ooxv'z هه‎ 
Go's رم سا‎ (as ke ie getieraliy styled), und the clay furnished by ench of hia soldiers, 
have been by some fniatake confounded with Gua‘ za’N Kua‘n and the stones brought: 
by each of his officers, according to the tradition noticed in p. 386. 

















)( و دیر خرقانی و خوي وضلماس و مرند و تبریزس‌تمامت شهرها کوچک اند 
fe ys‏ بیگدیگرتزدیک مي EN‏ 1 

(**) و تا این زمان چنانست که میکویند هي شهري از hens of‏ از ترکان 
نمانده که متصرف آن شدند je‏ تبریز (MS. Seir at beléd, fourth climate).‏ 
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that in his time the chief city was Tabréz(®), which he places 
in the fourth climate, and in Jongitude, (from the fortunate 
islands), 82-0; and latitude 38-0, from the equinoctial 
line(*); “Zuserpexn Kua‘tu’n, the wife of Ha’ru’n ar’ 
“rasui’p, founded it in the 175th year of the Hejrah’(%), 
(or of the Christian era 791), and it was twice overthrown by 
earthquakes within three centuries, and twice rebuilt, as 
Chardin and D’Herbelét have more fully recorded in their 
accounts, compiled, probably, from Hampatvau, whose ۰ 
Persian work is now before me(®). But he proceeds to state 
some particulars which they have omitted. ‘The ramparts of 
“ Tabriz,” he informs us, “‘inclosed a territory six thousand 
“* paces in circumference; the gates were ten, and called, the 
* gate of Rai; of Kelaa (or the castle); of Sinjardn; of Tak; 
“of Varjé; of Si Shéh (or the thirty Kings); the gate of Mar- 
“* midn; of Nubereh, and of Maukeleh. ut when in thetime 
“of the Mogbuls, this city became the capital, multitudes 
*‘of people assembled there, and constructed habitations on 
“the outside, in such numbers that about each gateway there 
“swere more than in the origmal town, and the population 
‘both within and without, amounted to the highest degree, 
“when Gua’za’n Kuan undertook to draw a line of ram- 
‘parts around the whole place; so as to comprehend all the 
* gardens and edifices, with the villages of Valia4n Kéh and 
مجمممب همم مممممم مه م و ممممر‎ 
ad الماک اذرباهای در ما ق اغه بوده است ی تبریزسی‎ 
۱۳۹ ی ی‎ on 
pally at ۵۰ 2 





Cab. We find th:‏ از جزایر خالدات فب SS‏ خط اسقوا 
va ot Oras‏ هه ییاه of‏ بتک قطن ا یگ posits‏ 
Beic. See “ Hudson's Minor Geographers,” Vol. 111. pp. 98 and 130.‏ 


(5۵) زبیده خات نکوحه دارون الرشید ساخضست در سنه خ بعین و مایة 
Tstiiad forenen hater eacicaranty wicicondee AD haa,‏ ی 
may have occupied the spot on which Queen ZuBEIDAN erevied Tabréz; for it has‏ 
been already shown in the course of these volumes, and might be still further proved,‏ 
that by Persian writers the construction of a city from the ruins of one totally fallen‏ 
to decay, (a new name being generally imposed), hus sometimes been vaguely described‏ 
as the original foundation. :‏ 





( See Chardin, V. 


&e. Te 326; Re 1729. D'Herbelot, Bib- 
Hiotheque Orientale, Te =. Tome Me Be re وت‎ 
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“*Sinjérdn. In consequence, however, of his death, the work 
"thas remained incomplete; and the circumference of this 
> wall, catled, (after its founder), Gua’za’NI’, amounts to 
“* twenty-five thousand paces, and in it are six gates, distin- 
“guished by the names of Aijdn, Marshervan, (or Harsher~ 
“oan), Sardrid, Shim, Serdrud and Tabriz’(). He then 
notices the sumptuous Masjed Jamea, or cathedral, erected" 
by the Vazir.Ta’s av’pi’sx Arr San of Tabriz,eutside the 
mahalleh (dee) (Or parish) called Shamidn .(شامیانی)‎ Of this 
building, as he says, a-full description would require many 
tongues, بسیار باید)‎ oj Lo) :(و شرح‎ itexceeded in its dimensions 
the celebrated Aacan-t Aeara ,(ایوان. كسري)‎ (or palace of Kuus- 
Rav), at Madaiex; and was ornamented with much sang- 
t-marmar (jaye Siu) or marble; but having been hastily 
constructed, it vers soon fell to the ground. ‘* And there are 
“at present,” continues HAMDALLAB, “as many stately edifi- 
“ces in Tabriz and its two’ suburbs, as in all Irén or Persia 
“besides. "Ube city is watered by the river Mahréu-réd 
“which flows.trom Mount Suhend; and above nine hundred 
“(sublterraneous channels.or aqueducts, formed at the expense 
“Sof wealthy individuals, contribute to the irrigation of their - 
gardens, and yet are not sufficient’(”). The climate is cold, . 
heintorms us, and the water of the river, is preterable to that 
which the drains. or aqueducts convey; and these furnish , 
better than the. wells; which, in (that quarter properly called) 





مممممه 





_ (**) و دور باروي تبریز AS‏ هزار کام است و ده دروازه IN glo‏ ري و قلعه, و 
lem‏ و طای و ورجوو سردرود و سي شاه و مارمیان و نوره و موکله چون در عهد 
مغول sh‏ شپر دار Shad‏ کشت خلایق در par oh‏ شدند و در بیرورن شهر Ales‏ 
کرددد بمرتبه که در هر درواژه زیاده از امل شبرشد و تم ory?‏ و بیرون SUS rear‏ 
ony‏ خ 
. ولیان of‏ ۳4 


خان انرا باروي کشین چنانکه تماست باغانت و عمارات و دهيهاي 

سنجارری داخل ن باره کردید و بسیٍ وفامت او ناتمام ماند و دور باروي 

غازاني بیست وپني هزار کام اصت و شش دروازء دارد اوجان "و,مرشروان. و سودرود 
و شام و سرارود و Ba‏ ۱ 

( ۰0۳ اکنوین در شهر تبریز چندان عمارات عالي و دربن دو شبرچه thy:‏ است: که : 

.. در مامت آیران است set‏ تیریز BL‏ بسیار دارد و اب مبران رود که از سهند 

, می اید و نهصد و چند کاریز که ارباب ثروت اخراج کرده اند در باغابت صرف میشود 

QB. Nuzkat af Culéb)... 7 رو هنوز كافي نهست‎ 
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Tabriz, itis necessary to sink about thirty gaz; in another 
(Shdm) only two; and in one, (the Rabia, Rashidi), above 
seventy gaz, before water can be obtained(™)” (The gaz, it may 
be proper to repeat here, is a measure’ comprehending forty 
English inches). Our author -next celebrates the variety, 
excellence and cheapness of the grain, fruits and other pro- 
ductions of Tabriz; also the fair camplexions and beauty of 
its inhabitihts, ‘condemning at the same time their pride and 
arrogance; on the subject of their faults and virtues he quotes 
sone epigrammatical tetrastichs; of which two appear to 
chave been composed by himself. He afterwards enumerates 
several Muhammedan saints, whose tombs have consecrated 
different spots in the vicinity of this place; but I shall not 
annoy my reader by copying such a list; although the prin- 
cipal poets buried at or near Tabriz, may be here mentioned ; 
these.are ANVER! و(انوري)‎ whom be entitles Malek as’shaara 
الشعی)‎ Ws.) or “ king of the poets;” Kua’xa‘nr (خاتاني)‎ : Zo- 
HEIR AD DIN 3۳2۸۰ آلدین فاپيابي)‎ git); Stans AD DI’N 
557*871 سجاستي)‎ poll تس ] (شمس‎ ERY ۸ NI شروالی)‎ gli). 
-He then describes the seven ۶ (el) or districts which 
-constitute the territory of Tabriz; they are called the ‘* Nahiet 
“of Mahrén-rid ,«(مهران رود)‎ of Sardrid, ,(سردرود)‎ of Vandaher 
“* (وندهر)‎ or Sdiel rid «(سایل رود)‎ of Ardanek ,(اردنق)‎ of Rudekdb 
* ,(رودقاب)‎ 0۶ Khkanemrid (خانمرود)‎ and of ۵ د(دستد)‎ 
and he closes his account by stating the distance of #۶ 
from other places in Azerbdijdn: This statement I have 
subjoined, accordigg to. the best copy of Hamparran’s 
Geography in my collection; but must regnark that the other 
three manuscripts differ considerably in some of the mea- 
surjments, and that there is not one, probably, accurate in 
all(®), The MS. Ajdéeb al Gherdieb describes Tabriz as a city 





Groce: 
ودر تبریز#یاء کملپیش سي کز باب رسد ودر شام بدو کز و در ربع رشيدي‎ ۰ 


San jt‏ کز بکزد 


to‏ 953 (اردبیل) farsangs; to A’rdeBil‏ 8 (اوجان) 4424 to‏ (تبریز) From Tabriz‏ رم 





Ashntich (اشنویه)‎ 35; to A’rmiah or Ormich (ارمیه)‎ 35; to abher Ue') 14; to 
Bishgin or Pishkin (بیشکیی)‎ 18: to Khai (خوي)‎ 255 to Selmés (سلماس)‎ 18; tor 
Jhars :دا (حرز)‎ to Senéh (a\ps).25; to Marighoh (مراعه)‎ 25: tu Deh i Khuérkin, 
(Ayers) 9: to Merend (مرند)‎ 11: to Nakhjuvén (_ tye) 24 


a 
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of the fourth climate, and founded by ناد ده تی2‎ the wife 
of Ha’ru’n Ar’rasui’p, since the introduction of Isiém or 
the Mubammedan religieg.  “‘ The air is so.excellent,” adds 
this Manuscript, ‘*tHat any sick person brought thither, 
** recovers his health; and on this account the place has been 
«denominated Tab-riz, or fever-dispelling("°).. It is also said,+ 
‘that certain springs of warm water in. the neighbourhood. 
*‘of this city contribute to the cure of invalids’(")« Anmep- 
Amin Ra’zr, author.of the MS. Haft Aklim, although 
copious i his biographical notices of the poets whom Tabriz 


produced, has not added to our stock of information concerb- | 


ing the city itself; which, however, he describes ود‎ * the most 
“‘ considerable not only of Azerbgdn, but- even of Irdy or 
* Persia’). Respecting the moral character-of those wh6 at 
different times inhabited Tabriz, as on the subject of this. 
city’s name, (always supposed to be a compound of the words 
tab (نب)‎ and rfz و(ریز)‎ as before mentionady, there are severa? 
witty epigrams besides the verses to &hich L,have 511۵060 irs. 
an extract from HamMpALvian’s geogfaphy. * 


جججوم ممم ممم موه 





جمو موه ج. 


(or, according to the Turkish propunciation, feb, fever, and |‏ رب From tad‏ و 


riz_jiy (participle of rikAten riety, to scatter, pour out, dispersé,-&c). This. 


obvious derivation, which Chardin, Sit William Jones and others have noticed, is com . 


firmed by a rare Manuscript now before me, the Dilsiés ndmeh, wl 
line rhymes to the name Tabriz, تب ریز‎ of که خاکش عذبرست‎ 
the.earth is amber and the air fever-dispeiling” (tab-réz). ‘Th 
here remarked, was a native of the place which he thus celebrates, 





in the follayring - 
cfty) of which 
thor, it may be- 






)7( هواي بغایت نیک دارد و بيهاري که در انجا در آید صسمت dal‏ و pil‏ انرا 
نیریز ahr‏ و دمر تواحي ol‏ چشم‌پاي اب کرم است که بیمارژن از آن شغا oy‏ 


,)7 تیریز معظم ترین از شهرهاي آذردیین بلکه bel‏ اسمت. . . 
(MS. Haft Aklim, clim. 1۷ ۱ ۳2‏ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Journey from Tabriz to Constantinople. 


AVING received the Government despatches, and a 
variety of letters fram the Ambassador, I took leave of 

my friends in Tabriz on the first of July, (1812), and soon 
after nine o’clock at night, set out from Major D’Arcy’s 
house; rode through the streets for above a mile, then entered 
‘the plain and passed by many gardens, On thejourney thus 
begun, mty party consisted of Mr: -Pyree, who had for some 
time desired to revisit England; Kerpe.a‘t Husern ۷ 
(We ی‎ hie appointed by the pfince to attend me in 
quality of Mehmdndér, as far as the Persian frontiers ; 
Musrava, a Tatar or Turkish courier, who, above two months 
before, had arived from Constantinople; several-armed men 
under the Mehmdndér’s command ; our servants; a chérwéddr 
(\sl,\>)-or conductor of the baggage-horses and mules, with 
two or three assistants; the Ambassador's zag groom; 
two Persian jilidérs چلردار)‎ or head grooms), and two mehters 
fe or inferior grooms,, having in their charge the beautiful 
orses,sent, with various articles before mentioned (p. 372), 
as presents froin Faren Ati Sua‘x to the Prince Regent of 
England. These Persian grooms rode on ydbis (یابی)‎ or horses 
ofa common bree and hittle value, and Jed the nobler steeds, 
whose great activity, strength and fiery spirit, rendered the 
management of, them a task always difficult and, not untfre- 
quently, Wangerous. ‘Our private baggage with the royal 
presents and degpatchds intrusted to my care, constituted ten 
loads,’and a guide was procured to accompany us during 
the first stage from Tabriz. ‘The night proved very cloudy; 
there were, severa] showers of rain, with much lightning; and 
after a tide of eight.or nine miles on the plain it was dis- 
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covered that we had lost our way; the guide, (a native ۶ 
Marand ,(مرند)‎ having in the dark, (as often happens on noc- 
turnal excursions), ran away or “escaped,” (aa aiatS gurikhteh 
shud) according to the Persian phrase. We, proceeded, 
however, whilst the Melemindar wedulged in projects of future 
vengeance against our faithless guide; whose ears or nose, 
he swore, should suffer from the knife. This poor rustick, I 
had reason to believe, was not a voluntary companion; those 
who have probably received, or expect blows, instead of 
money, will not be very ready to offer their services, 





About sunrise, (on the second), having wandered seven or 
eight miles in a wrong direction, we fortunately met several 
hundred soldiers, going in bodies of twenty or thirty to-join 
the prince’s army at Tabriz; they shewed us the right path, 
and behaved with much civility and respect; most of them 
were handsome and well-formed young men; some carried 
muskets and bayonets:bearing the sfamp of English manu- 
facture, and they saluted’us in the European style. A horse- 
man was sent forward to announce our approach, and the 
chief Ked thudé (کدخد)‎ or householder of Sufiéneh, with man 
of the inhabitants came about half a mile to meet and wel- 
come us, As we passed by a field of corn which some men 
were cutting, one held up in his hand as much of 2 sheaf as 
he.cvuld grasp, and offered it to me in a manner not by any 
medns ungraceful. The same symbol of hospitality was fre- 
quently extended towards us during the course of our sub- 
sequent journey through Armenia and Turkey. -About six 
o’clock in the morning, we alighted at Sé&idneh (مونیانه)‎ or 
Sufidn(*), a pretty village with many trees and flourishing 
gardens. Jt contained, as the people informed me, one 
hundred aud fifty houses or families; ang here we enjoyed 
the luxury afforded by cool and excellent water; the more 
grateful, as soon after midway, the air became almost intol- 
erably hot. Séidneh is distant from Tabriz twenty-four or 
perhaps twenty-five miles; the intermediate country being 








همم 
جِ 


6 وصوقیان‎ as written ia the MS. Nuchat af Culdd, which mereiy enumerates it 
among the thirty villages belonging to Ardanck و(اردنق)‎ the fourth nahict تاحیست)‎ ( 
‘or territory of Tabriz. 
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fiat.and the road generally good; but we found it necessary 
at least thirty times to ride across a river and different cuts 
or drains-of water. In the room allotted to me, and well- 
furnished with a carpet and nammeds, some swallows had 
domesticatéd themselves and established their nests on a beam 
of the low ceiling. When I admired their tameness and 
confident familiarity, the horiest ked khudé assured me that the 
tenants of a palace as of a cottage were happy in giving shel- 
ter to these birds; and gonsidered the person, beneath whose 
roof they sought it, as favoured with an auspigious omen. 
This circumstance confirms an observation which I made at 
the Tukht-i-Cajar or .prince’s villa near Shirdz, We remained 
at Séifidneh during the second. of July, and I suffered ex- 
tremely all night from the -sultry weather and the multipli- 
City of gnats and fleas. : 7 : 


‘On the third we mounted at threg o’¢lock in the morning, 
‘and proceeded along a good rodd,* érossing some hills and 
many fivulets; at the ninth or tenth mile we passed a Jarge 
caravansera, once a handsome structure of brick, now falling: 
to decay ; this stood on the right of our road, and was calle 
the Caravansera-i- Yam; near it were some arches and ruined 
walls of another edifice. One mile farther we saw about 
two hundred tents, the summer camp of a serbdzi regiment; 
this name, vauntingly adopted by some of the Persian troops, 
I have explained in p. 405. The ample and fertile plainof 
Marand (مرند)‎ appeared thickly speckled with villages and 
‘trees; with gardens and fields in a state of high cultivation. 
‘We descéaped into it from lofty hills, down the sies of which 
flowed many little murmuring streams; these, combined at 
certain seasons, form a ce@psiderable river. Marand, with 
its castle, situate on a tapehgor rising*ground, presents a very 
pleasing view. We were received within two miles of it, b 
the governor’s son, and twenty or thirty attendants(*). We 





ام مممو‌مموه 





ere 


@) The young man rode 2 fiery and vicious-horee which several times threw our 
whole party into great confusion; and at last kicked a pedestrian so violently on 
his leg that the poor man fuinted: when I expressed my that the bong must 
have been broken, the governor's sou very coolly replied, 632 مها‎ cid wi i,” 
و (بايي نیست عیب ندارد)‎ common Persian phrase siguifying “there is nothing 
* ما‎ be appre ended, no™barm done, it is a matter of a0 comsequence,” &c, 
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soon after rode through a cemetery of grgat extent, in which 
were three figures oF rams, cut rudely in stone and larger 
than the natural size ; the horns, much curled, served, almost 
solely, to distinguish these rams from the lions that guard 
some Persian burial-places, (See Vol. 1. p. 271). We arrived , 
at Marand soon after eight o’clock, having travelled about 
twenty or twenty-one miles. I was lodged in a good house, 
to which appertained a well-stocked مه‎ abounding with 
grapes and other fruits; but the heat proved intense, and the 
gnats were so numerous and their stings so keen, that they 
deprived me of rest during the whole day, although I had 
not enjoyed any the night before; and my Persian, Turkish 
and Armenian companions,;for we were a motley crew, 
became objects of my envy, since, stretching themselves on 
the floor of a room of on the bare earth, they’ seemed ta 
possess the power of commanding sleep, at any momeit of 
the twenty-four .یروط‎ Marand exceeded in beayty ,most 
Eastern villages that-I had seen. It was once a itlerable 
town according to appearances and local نود‎ whith” 
the evidence of Chardin confirms, as he says thatit-con-_ 
tained (in the year 1673), no fewer than two thousand five 
hundred heuses. ¢* It bas been supposed,” adds he, that this 
was the Mandagara of Ptolemy (Voyage, Tomie, IL. p. 314) ء‎ 
but Chardin might have perceived that both in name and 
position, the Morunda of this Geographer agrees better with 
the modern Marand(*); and of their identity D’Anville does 
not entertain any doubt (Geograph. Anc.) Marand (مرند)‎ is 
but slightly noticed by Espn Haveat; he merely informs us 
that itis distant from Tabriz a journey of two 4a, and as 
much from Selmds, (Orient. Geogr. pp. 157, 1¥f4). By 
Hampattrag, however, 9 mofe fully described, as situate 





















reecee مه جمه ه.‎ 
@) Ptolemy (Lib. .VI. ch. 2,) places Mandegara in Long. 87-45 Lat. 30-30 
But Morundain . ۳ ۳۹ 81-20 2 41-30 

1 

din himself, is ۳ Bris, 5۵ 
According to Nassig 4D Di'N 10*21 & ۲12, 061 Bere 3045 37-50 
According toHam DALLA4H . ۰ 61-45 36-19 
‘And according to the MS. Ti ati es 


HANI 20 5 ae eeceecsese 
A comparison ef these statements will sufficiently prove that Marand ia the Morundg 
of Ptolemy. 
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in Tong. 81-45; and lat. 86-19. It was once, he says, “‘a city 
of great size, and the circumference of its walls amounted to 
eight thousand paces; one half of it, more or less, still remained 
(in the fourteenth century). The climate here is temperate, 
and the place is watered. by the river 2۵/06۴ (433). It pro- 
duces wheat and different kinds of grain; cotton, grapes and 
other fruits, among which the peaches, apricots and quinces | 
are most excellent. The territory dependent on it compre- 
hends sixty yillages, is of gsod soil, he adds, and yields an am- 
ple revenue.” .I heard much of ancient medals discqvered near 
Marand, but,could not obtain any; several of the inhabitants 
seemed to believe that considerable treasures had been depo- 
sited under ground in the vicinity of this place, and a respec- 
table man assured me that within a few weeks many pieces 
of gold and silver coin had been found here under some old 
walls; by labourers employed in digging, who sold them 
shortly after to a Sarréf or money-chauger of Iravdn, whose 
name he mentioned, and from whom 5 resolved to make 
inquiries concerning them. We were profusely supplied at 
Marand with fow)s, milk, butter, eggs and bread ;. besides 
fruits of various kinds; and I anticipated the comforts of 
several hours sound repose (having passed two nights and 
days without sleep), when the Mehmandér informed me, soon 
after sunset, that it would be necessary for us to proceed 
almost immediately on ourfway,as he understood that between 
Marana and Gargar, there was not any manzil Where ۱۵ 
find shelter from the heat; that the intermediate distance was 
very great, ‘and that we could scarcely reach our stage before 
the sun should have risen to a considerable height. We set 
off, accordingly, about ten o’cjock at night, (having neglected 
to visit a spot said to contairt the dnes of Noah, his mother, 
or wife); but had not advanced more than six miles, by a 
faint starlight, when our chérwéddr reported that one of the 
baggage-horses was lost; and he imprecated a thousand 
curses not only on the progenitors of the unfortunate horse, 
but on the mothers, sisters, wives and daughters, of those 
thieves jnto whose hands he had fallen; in these imprecations 
all the Persians united their voices; ‘meanwhile it relieved 
me from much anxiety to ascertain that the absent load con- 
sisted only of some private packages; and was fot, as I had 
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feared, any portion of the royal presents. Horsemen were 
sent off in different directions, but their search proved vain; 
and after an hout’s halt I proceeded with the main body of 
our party, whilst Husein داد جرک‎ and two servants gallopped 
back towards Marand. About the nineteenth mile we passed 
a ruined caravansera ; and at te¥ o’clock on the fourth (of 
July), after a most unpleasant ride of about forty miles, over 
a bleak and barren desert, some high hillg.and deep river- 
beds between them, we alighted at Gargar ($£)}, both_ men 
and horses nearly exhausted from fatigue and excessive heat. 


Here we remained some time exposed to a burning sun, as 
it was found that the people could not, or rather would not, 
receive so many guests; but they directed us to two small 
villages, one called Alemdér (}s«'\), the other Luarjdn «(لوارجانی)‎ 
each within the distance of three miles... ‘To these places 
several of our party were detaclied; for theugh I knew, and 
assured the inhabitants, that,Gargar was assigned for our 
manzil of this day, yetas Huse1n Kua’‘n had in his possess- 
jon the prince’s rakm (رتم)‎ or written order, respecting the 
stages of our journey, I could not reasonably, nor legitim- 
ately, until his arrival from Marand, attempt to enforce 
quarters or accommodation, After an hour’s halt and vain 
remonstrance, I resolved to seek shelter in one of those vil- 
lages above mentioned ; we mostéreluctantly mounted our 
weary horses,and slowly proceeded about one mile (which 
seemed equal to a league), when so: of the men who had 
gone forwards inet us, and declared that the people of Ldér- 
gan were still more inhospitable than those of Gargar; for 
they had insulted and beaten oye groom, and-obliged another 
to produce his pistol (as he sai¥) in his own defence. On 
this report I turned back towards Gargar, alighted and seated 
myself under the shade of a garden wall; here, after half an 
hour, one of the chief householders came to apologize for 
what had happened; ascribed it to a mistake, and added that 
@ room was ready for my reception in his own house, and 
that quarters and refreshments should. be immediately pro- 
vided for ali the patty. At five o’clock, Huserw و هک‎ 
the Mehmdadér, arrived, and found us comfortably settled 
and enjoying profound repose. The horse which he went to 
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seek had wandered into the field of some poor man, who 
very honestly delivered it with its load, to the Buzurg (5) 
or chief person of Marand, and at his house it continued 
until claimed by the Mehmdndar, whose violent exertions. 
during many hours of the sun’s greatest heat, produced a 
considerable degree of féver. Gargar appears to have for- 
merly been more considerable than at present; it is thus 
noticed among the towns,of A’zerbaijén by HampaLiau; 
“‘Gargar, ita products aré-wheat and cotton, grapes and a 
“sufficiency of other fruits. Near this place Zra*aL MULK 
“of Nakhjewan erected a bridge over the river Aras (or 
“ Araxes), a work of great size and excellent construction”(‘), 


Early on the fifth we prepared to set out; I previously 
inquired after the health of Huserx زد" مک‎ he had slept on 
the flat roof of a high house, and was sitting, ready booted, 
in the same place, surrounded by his servants and many vil- 
lagers, concluding a very summary trial of those men who 
treated us with such inhospitality on the preceding day. The 
culprits had been represented to me as young, tall and active; 
but those now standing before the Mehméndér were old and 
feeble; one he had already flogged, being himself the judge 
and executioner; another sefid rish or white bearded peasant 
was undergoing an examination, his hands tied behind him 
with arope. As ithad often happened on similar occasions, 
that the poorest, oldest,.or meanest, and not,the most guilt; 
suffered, I interceded for this man and he was released. We 
then proceeded seven or eight miles from Gargar, and at half 
past six o’clock alighted on the banks of the Rdd-t-Aras(*), 
or celebrated #iver Araxes, which here divides Media from 
Armenia. A keshén (تشر)‎ or regiment of Persian foot-soldiers 
had unluckily arrived at this spot an hour before, and com- 
pletely occupied the only ferry-boat: their commander having 


ee‏ چوممممن مموه مه 
S$ )*(‏ حاصذش dé‏ و پذیه و انکوردست و ميوهاي دیکر نیز یقدر شود و در حدود 
آن Las‏ المنک hee‏ پلي بر رود" ارس ساغقه و از جمله کبار ابنیه غیرست 


© ار‎ To express river the word rid (رید)‎ is generally prefixed to this names, 
sometimes 6b, ۶(اب)‎ and in several manuscripts (3) nekr. = 
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just gone over with fifty or sixty men, and encamped on the. 
Armenian side, where we saw him seated in lazy state, smoking 
 kaledn at the door of his splendid tent. ‘Meanwhile, the 
sun glowed with intense heat and dazzling glare; the bank or 
strand on which we stood afforded not the smallest shade, 
and I became extremely desirous of Posing the river and. 
proceeding on my journey ; but when the boat returned from. 
the other side so many Persian soldiers rushed into it that 
my efforts.to procure room were.vain.: I applied in this 
distress to’ an officer, but all that could be effected by the 
exertion of his authority, was a pluce for one person; and as. 
{had resolved not to leave behind me the Prince Regent’s 
horses, nor the royal presents, it was deemed adviseable that 
۳ اه وب‎ ۱ Kua’n, availing himself of this vpportunity, should 
۵ over to the general, and obtain an order for our passage. 
his was accordingly done, Huse1w Kxa‘n returned with the: 
order; yet five hours had elapsed before the impatient sol- 
diers would allow the-horses and baggage to be ferried across.. 
During this interval I was much amused, notwithstanding the- 
excessive heat, in observing those extraordinary groups that 
all around me cuvered the strand; several men had deposited 
their muskets together, and slept beside them, basking in the 
fullest sunshine; others entertained a few comrades with. 
songs, and some related the wonderful exploits of ancient 
heroes; told fairy tales, or ludicrous anecdotes, whilst many 
boasted of their own warlike feats, or amorous adventures,. 
digressing,. but too frequently, into circumstances. that be~-- 
spoke depravity the most disgusting. I delineated also, during: 
this tedious halt, the unwieldy ferry-boat on its. passage,. 
comprehending in the sketch (See Pl. LXXV), a. solitary: 
guard: house, the commander’s-tent, and distant mountains, 
at the Armenian side. The~ boat was. most clumsily con-. 
structed of thick planks, between. which the water, entered in, 
several parts; its plan may. be described thus <>, and seen. 
in profile, it appeared as in the Miscellaneous Plate, (Fig.31).. 
was, huwever, capacious, and sufficiently adapted from, 
strength to the purpose of a ferry on the Araxes,.so.impe-- 
twous in its current, so liable to violent flvods, and here sixty, 
or perhaps eighty yards broad. Of this nuble river the first. 
Wew. excited 12 my mind the recollection ef two or. three lines: 


an 
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¥rom Virgil.and Statius, which with many other classical quo- 
Aations may be found appended to the name Arazes, in various 
works of lexicographical compilation(*). The stream here 
runs in an Easterly direction towards A’rdtbéd «(اردویاد)‎ (a 
town distant from this ferry five or six farsangs), having de; 
scended in its progress from the North West. Yet by some 
extraordinary errour pervading every copy of the Nuzhat al 
Culub which I have been,able to consult, it is described as 
running in a very different‘course. That work, according to 
any best manuscript, informs us, that > the river Aras flows 
“from South to North. It rises in the mountains of ۶ 
> Keldn and Arzen ar’ram (or Arzertéim), passes through the 
‘regions of “Armen or Armenia, Azerbaijan and Arran; and 
“*having united its stream with the Kur (or Cyrus) and the 
** Kard sé (or black water) in the province of Gushtséj/i("), 
‘falls into the sea of Khozar (or the Caspian). It highly 
> promotes, by irrigation, the agriculture of those countries 
**through which itruns. In length its course is equal to one 
“¢hundred and fifty farsangs”(®). With more accuracy res- 


weececee. 





Such as the “ Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum,” &e. ““Au-‏ رم 
“‘thore Carolo Stephano,” 2to, Genevae, 1650. ‘The same work, with numerous end‏ 
valuable additions, by Nicholas Lloyd, folio, Oxon. 1670; and the * Lexicon Univer-‏ 
«*anle,” (Lugd. Bat. 1698), of the indefatiguble end voluminous Hofmann; who has nut,‏ 
however, respecting the Araxes, added much to the information given by his prede-‏ 
zessors above mentioned. 5‏ 











The countries and rivers mentioned in this extract are particularly described in‏ ری 
geographical work, which some years sgu I bad nearly prepared for publi‏ و 
Here it may be observed concerning Gushtésf, that in the fourteenth century i‏ 
Ditants appear to huve used the Pahlavi leuguage.‏ 


5 ۳ ۳ ۲ 8 

(*) اب ارس از جنوب بشمال میرود از کوههاي HSU‏ و pall id‏ برمعضیزد و 
پوللیت ارم G's heals‏ میکزرد و انب کرو قرامو gab‏ شده درحدود ولیست NAS‏ 
بدرپاي خزر Oz at‏ و درین ولیات که برجراي این اپست بران زراعت بسیارست طول. 
آين رود صده و slate‏ فرسنک باشد Nuzhat af Culéb. (ch. of Rivers).‏ .8 
It is added on the authority of the Ajetch al Makhlikét, that any person who has paseed‏ 
through thie river in euch a manner that the lower part of his body was under water,‏ 
‘may relieve a pregnant woman from the daozers of a difficult labour, by placing his foot‏ 
upon her back; and that those afflicted with the rishteh, wilt be cured of thal disease,‏ 
(by divine permission), if they yo into the river so that the water may touch their feet.‏ 
believe, is used to the “‘tape-worm;” bat here, perhaps, it‏ [ و(رشته) Rishich‏ 
aignifies those worms that breed in the fiesh, at Aleppo, Baghdéd, io peauy parts of‏ 
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‘pecting the direction of its course, the Aras is described itr 
the Ajdieb al beldén, as “flowing from West to East; its source 
“*being among the mountains of Armenia, and its current 
“extremely rapid. This is a blessed or fortunate river,” 
adds the manuscript, ‘‘ and animals that fall into it generally 
“come out in safety”(*). It is unnecessary to remark a 
resemblance so obvious as that..which exists in the words 
ارس‎ Aras, مره‎ and Arazes; they*inay, perhaps, be traced 
to the Armenian name of this river, which is written Erasch 
by Moses Chorenensis, (Hist. Arm. edit. Whiston, pp. 32, 
87, &c.) That through some inexplicable contusion the 
name of Arares was apphed to different streams by Herodo- 
tus, Aristotle, Polybius, and other anvient writers, the learned: 
Vossius informs us, in bis observations on a passage of Pum-- 
ponius Mela’). The Oxus appears to have been so deno- 
minated ; and the ingenious Bayer endeavours to prove that 
in tormwer ages, under the name of Rus, os, Rkas Rha and: 
Aruzes, the river Volga waa desiguated("); whilst that able 
geographer, Rennel, notices the mistake of Herodotus in 
contounding the Jaxartes, Eastward of the Caspian, with our 
Median or Armenian. Arares. which flows into that sea on its 


رح وم و موه وم مه مب جمم موم 


und eleewhere. The معا‎ informs us that they resemble threads of 
a cord proceeding from. the human limbs or members, and that they more particularly. 
affect the iohabitants of Lér. 

"از اعد بسان تار ریسمان a at‏ سه 
رف ام abort‏ مه رز یسدنه یل وتا بان rial‏ 
to the treet thee Tose,‏ ی کب من ی سا و اسر 
(See Hiudasa's Minar Geo. Wal. fie‏ ی ی 
)°( نیرارس-جربان او از Code‏ بمشرق باشد و ابتدا او از چبال ارمنیه 
"است و اب او Bly‏ شریع Well‏ بودنو نهري مبارک اسمت و هر چه از حیوانات 
«حروي افتد بیشتر انست که بسلامست بیرون آید 


” says Vossius, “‘quam varié nomen Araxis ۵ veteribus acceptam. 
© faerit et quam d juminibus adtributum.” The passage of Meia which pro- 
duced this observation Araxes Tauri latere demissus.” Lib. 111. 6۰ 6. Voasii,. 
Observ. ad Pomp. Melam. (Hagw-Comitis, 1658, ره‎ p. 244). 


“Nihil horum ud Arexem Mediz convenit—omnia autem ad Volgam—Et fuisse -‏ وم 
“atique Volgae vetustis temporibus nomen Arezes; sive Rus, Roe, et Rkus, wntis.‏ 
“esploratum babeo—Claudius autem Ptolemu: Volgam vocat Pa, Rha,” 0.‏ 
Theoph. Siget. Bayer,” de origine et priscis sedibus Scytharum, pp. 394, 895, 46._‏ :« 
Gat Act. Petropol, anne 1720),‏ 




















Apparet ex hi‏ « رم 
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Western shore, (Geogr. of Herodot. pp. 204, 206). I have 
already observed (See Vol. II. p. 328) that the name of 
Araxes is given to a river near Persepolis, by Strabo and 
Diodorus; we learn too from Strabo and Stephanus Byzanting;. 
‘hat the Peneus in Thessaly was also called Araxes. 


Hoszrm Kua’‘x, at his return from the Persian comman- 
der’s tent, found me exclaiming bitterly against a violent 
wind that almost suffocated and blinded us with thick clouds 
of sand. ‘Think it not an evil,” said he, ۳۵ are rather 
**indebted to your good fortune, and the influence of your 
“auspicious horoscope (or télica 2J), that this wind has 
“ happened to blow and cool the air; for without it, few could 
“have borne the sun’s excessive heat, exposed thus, like you, 
“during several hours on the naked strand.” At last, 
though eighteen or twenty soldiers, after many struggles, for~ 
cibly intruded, we obtained places in the boat; were ferried 
over from the Median or Persian side of the Araxes, and 
landed in Armenia(**). 


Through some mismanagement of our people amidst the 
bustle and confusion caused by the Persian rabble, many 
ef our baggage horses strayed away, and above an hour 
elapsed before they were all collected and reloaded. During 
this delay I was induced to drink copiously two or three 
times of the river water; which, although brown from ‘the 
quantity of sand excited by the rapid current, was to'me, at 

at time heated and thirsty, extremely palatable. We set 
out at length, and proceeded over a parched and barren 
country Sbout.three miles; then descended by a'steep kutet 
or billy-road, and saw the remains of Julfé (WW), acity now 
in perfect decay; situate on. the bank of the Araxes, amon, 
rocks and mountains of most extracrdinary appearance, an 
near it the ruins of a castle and a small tower. We winded 
about, .close to the river which ran on our left, and at the 
foot of those rocks and mountains on our right; passed by a 


sone 
_, () ‘The Persian ot ‘the natural limits marked by the Araxee, 
7۳۳۵۲ تسیز وود مسا اس‎ wo پیج تا جوا‎ to the Perales previacec? dar. 
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beautiful spring of the purest water, called chashmeh-i-gulistin 
(Mauls sate) or ‘*fountain of the rose garden,” and arrived 
at Julfé ut three o’clock, after a ride (from the ferry) of 
five or six miles; during which Huszrw Kua‘n pointed out, 
far distant in Armenia, the Kah-e-Mér or “mountain of 
“serpents ;” so denominated from the immense number of 
these reptiles which are said to assemble there at certain sea~ 
sons, and fight in distinct bodies like men(*). My manzel, 
the best that Jaifé afforded, was the humble dwelling ofa poor 
Armenian who evinced much hospitality, and soon provided 
an excellent dinner; fowls, eggs, good milk, butter and bread, 
besides fish which I saw alive, just taken out of the Araxes, 
within twenty paces of the house; this was raised against the 
wall of an old and half-ruined caravansera, which, however, 
still retained its handsome stone gateway. 


Next morning, (the sixth), at ar early hour I examined the 
principal remains of Jujfé, whereof forty-five Armenian 
families, apparently of the lowest class, constituted the entire 
population. But of its former inhabitants, the multiplicity 
was sufficiently evinced by the ample and crowded cemetery, 
situate on a bank sloping towards the river, and covered with 
numerous rows of upright tomb-stones, which when ۵ 
ata little distance, resembled a concourse of people, or rather, 
regiments of troops drawn up in ,close order. But these 
were the memorials of many generations, the aggregate of 
several centuries; and I much doubt whether the local reports 
concerning this city’s former size and splendour are entitled 
to credit(*). The houses were chiefly built of stone and 


هو و موم و و و وم موم موم موه ممممممم 


is slightly men-‏ (سور ماري) of); a place called Sir Mért‏ مار) emir‏ 24۸ چم 
as one of the territories belonging io Nakh chués. That‏ روت مود tioned by‏ 
considerable district, northward of‏ = ی sher also motices Dish i mér‏ 

and consisting of about fifty (Ch. of Anrbéijén.) 


Quor coun! 1, Jobu Cartwright, above two centuries ago, estimated the houses 
۳۰۵ تم‎ acd the imbabitants at 10,000; be fonnd the buildings “« very faire, 
al] of hard quarry stone; and the mhabitants very courteous and affable, great drinkers 
ملس امس اه‎ ed 
۰ it thei ۳ 
2 دس‎ oat he, arom عی‎  مم‎ ny Be باس‎ Bree و‎ Si Load 
311 “The population of Juifé waa reduced in 1672, us Chardin foforaes ws, Ye shout 
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most appeared very mean habitations. From arising ground 
among the ruins near the old church, where one handsome 
sepulchral monument yet exists, with an Armenian inscrip- 
tion and ornaments, I sketched, (See P!. LXXVD), the frag- 
ments of a bridge which not far below the town once crossed 
the Araxes, terminating on the Persian or Median side in an 
eméret or building which some styled a castle, but which 
seemed to be rathera gateway. Beyond this the view repre- 
sents, connecting the rock, several steep-and lofty mountains 
which offer very extraordinary aspects. Many huge masses 
of rock had lately fallen, during earthquakes, and indeed the 
whole countrys; for many leagues around Julfd, bespraks 
some ancient and most tremendous convulsion of nature, 
which seems to have torn the hills into uncommon torms,, 
Jeaving theiroutlines broken and irregular. I walked through 
several fields to visit the Gumbed-i-dukhter (iso (کنید‎ or “dam- 
“ses tower ;”. an edifice of uncommon architecture, erected. 
as tradition relates by, or for, the daughter of Kuoyzu Na- 
zER, a wealthy merchant, at whose exense also were founded, 
the cardvansera on the Persian, and one on the Armenian side 
of the river, and other buildings ot publick utility. The 
Saughters tower is of a brownish-red stone, that easily yields 
to the impression even of a pen-knife, as I found on cutting 
the initial letters of my name. ~The base is a square of seven 
ards each front, but the upper part consists of twelve faces. 
he sketch which I made will best describe the plan and 
appearance of this structure. It exhibits (See Pl. EXxvVb,. 
the two door-ways; one, (the undermost), very low; giving- 
admission to a vaulted chamber, in. the ceiling of which is a 











thirty Armeniun families; it was said that the houses of ‘this city once amounted to- 
4000; but judging from the ruins he could not allow half that number; and be regarded 
Esti Julfa. or “Old Julfa,” (for so it is distinguished by the Turks from new Julfé 
nesr Isfakém ), a8 one ot the most barren.and. frightful spots imugifable. ‘Je ne 
‘pense pas quil y aif au monde an endroit plus sterile et hideux.” (Voyage, Tome II. 
Pp. 908, Roure, 1723). | was. myself much inclined to. adopt this opinion; yet an 
ingeviou- traveller regards it as the ancient Ariamene, “c’étoit I’Ariamene de» anciens,. 
“ ville duo trés grand commerce,” and containing, uatil the time uf Sua'n ۸۵ 9۵۵, 
2000 houses,. Ses the “ Vovages d’un Missionsire,” p. 18%, Paris, 1230. (The author, 
whee name dues not appear.ia the work, is now. knowa to have been Pere Villot; he 
0 Ce 1601. “Phe remote antiquity seems to me very doubtful; pied 
mentiv: (be Armenian geographer and historian Moses of Chorene, por. 
the Persian, Hanpaivas. ِ 5 3 
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circular hole; through this I could perceive that the upper 
room was occupied by a few pigeons, and that the walls pre-. 
sented neither inscriptions, paintings, nor any object worthy 
of minuteinspection. Externally, the damsel’s tower isneatly 
decorated with sculptured flowers, and in some compart-~ 
ments, with reticulated work; also a line or border at the 
base of the upper chamber, resemoling that pattern called 
by antiquaries the Meander, so often delineated on Greek 
or Etruscan vases, thus memem As Kuosen Nazer, for 
whose daughter this“tower is said to have been constructed, 
was contemporary with Sua‘n AxnBa’‘s, its antiquity cannot 
be traced much beyond two hundred years. I thought it, 
however, worthy of some notice, on account of its singular 
architecture. sides the ruined bridge (represented in ۰ 
LXX VN), there yet appear many vestiges of another, likewise 
built of stone, and nearer to the town; that one of these was 
the famous bridge already celebrated by Hamparuan (See 

. 424), and by Suenir ap’p1’n Axi as below quoted, 
Phave not ascertained, but am much inclined to believe(**). 
Tt is said that Sua’m Apsa’s demolished all the bridges of 


ججمه مممممم secon‏ 





هم موم جوم مهم مممممممم مر 


on which Tatmo’r crosed the‏ (ضیا الملک) The bridge of 2 at Mure‏ رم 
Araxes in 1386, is described as onequailed throughout the world ‘for streugth and‏ 
ap’pI’N ALI, in the his-‏ اوق by‏ آن درجهان نشان نداده) beauty,‏ 
Seatdorae foot. {irch. Bs), translated into Freach by Petis‏ هت tory of A‏ 
de la Crotx, very faithfully and ingeniously, as appears from a collation of his work‏ 
with the original Persian. "It was situate in the territory of Nakhjuén, “‘near the town‏ 
where the river Aras “ flows at the foot of‏ ر( یقرب 4135 جولهه) or.village of Jéléhak‏ 
ji). Among the arches one exceeded in breadth‏ دامن گوهي میکذرد) a mountsin,”‏ 
or nearly seventy English yards; and this great tée‏ (شصی S‏ باشد و زیاده) sixty gax‏ 
whilst its‏ ,)9361 پیوسته) or arch was immediately connected with the mountain‏ (طأق) 
iSwer part was formed into Caracanecrai, aud each end of the bridge war guatded and‏ 
۰(فروازه از صنکب برآورده) or gateway of stone‏ فص ornamented by ۵ beautiful‏ 
‘The ruins delineated in Plate LXXVI, agree sufficiently with this description; and I‏ 
suspect that the mame of Jiiléhahk bas been altered into Julfé. ‘The bridge is not‏ 
for he informs us that the‏ ز هنک ۳۸ noticed by Ha’r1vi, in his poetical history of‏ 
conqueror having advanced froni Tabris, boats on ‘the river Aras, or Araxes,‏ 
and “them passing into the country of infidels, he over-‏ ,)2 آورد كشتي باب ارس) 
“(threw their idol-temples.”‏ 


بر وطنگاه کقار کرد A‏ نم شانهار! نکونسار 
in tit place of churches,‏ ایس burning the’ ۳ (ag‏ 
Ua) oS‏ کرد مسیی بجاي کنشت) 
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most appeared very mean habitations. From arising ground 
among the ruins near the old church, where one handsome 
sepulchral monument yet exists, with an Armenian inscrip- 
tion and ornaments, I sketched, (See Pl. LX XVI), the frag- 
ments of a bridge which not far below the town once crossed 
the Araxes, terminating on the Persian or Median side in an 
emdret or building which some styled a castle, but which 
seemed to be rathera gateway. Beyond this the view repre- 
sents, connecting the rock, several steep and lofty mountains 
which offer very extraordinary aspects. Many huge masses 
of rock had lately fallen, during earthquakes, and indeed the 
whole country, for many leagues around Julfé, bespcaks. 
some ancient and most tremendous convulsion of nature, 
which seems to have torn the hills into uncommon torms,. 
leaving their outlines broken and irregular. I walked through 
several fields to visit the Gumbed-i-dukhter (کنجد دختر)‎ or “dam- 
**sel’s tower ;”, an edifice of uncommon architeciure, erected 
as tradition relates by, or for, the daughter of ا 5 توب‎ Na- 
ZER,a wealthy merchant, at whose expense also were tounded, 
the cardvansera on the Persian, and one on the Armenian side 
of the river, and other buildings ot publick utility. The 
daughter’s tower is of a brownish-red stone, that easily yields 
to the impression even of a pen-knife, as I found on cutting 
the initial letters of my name. The base is a square of seven 
yards each front, but the upper part consists of twelve faces. 
The sketch which I made will best describe the plan and 
appearance of this structure. It exhibits (See Pl. LXXVI), 
the two door-ways; one, (the undermost), very low; giving. 
admission to a vaulted chamber, in the ceiling of which is a 
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thiety Armenian families; it was said that the houses of ‘this city once amounted to 
4000; but judging from the ruins he could not allow half that number; and he regarded 
Evi Sulfa. or “Old Juifa,” (for so it is distinguished by the Turks from new Julf6 
near dafahén مد رز‎ one of the moot barren and. frightful spots imuginable. “Je ne 
“ pense pas quil y ait au monde up endroit plus sterile et hideux.” (Voyage, Tome II. 
Pp. 308, Rouen, ۱228 1 was myself much inclined to adopt this opinion; yet an 
ingenious traveller rezards il as the ancrent Ariamene, “c’étoit I'Ariamene de» anciens, 
“ville duu trés xrand commerce,” and containing, until the of 5 باه‎ Anea’s, 
8000 houses. See the ** Voyages d’un Missionaire,” p. 187, Paris, 1930 (The author, 
whee aanse dues not appear. ها‎ the work, is now known to have been Pere Viilot; he 
was at Sulfa ws 169). She remote ity seems to me very doubtful; Julfé is. 


hot mealioned by the euian geographer and historian Moses of Chorene, nor 
the Persian, HAMDALLAH, % fata 
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circular hole; through this I could perceive that the upper 
room was occupied by a few pigeons, and that the walls pre- 
sented neither inscriptions, paintings, nor any object worthy 
ofminuteinspection. Externally, the damsel’s tower isneatly 
decorated with sculptured flowers, and in some compart- 
inents, with reticulated work; also a line or border at the 
base of the upper chamber, resemoling that pattern called 
by antiquaries the Meander, so often delineated _on Greck 
or Etruscan vases, thus @& As برد رواک‎ Nazer, for 
whose daughter this tower is said to have been constructed, 
was contemporary with Sua‘H ABBa’s, its antiquity cannot 
be traced much beyond two hundred yeurs. thought it, 
however, worthy of some notice, on account of its singular 
architecture. Besides the ruined bridge (represented in ۰ 
LXX VI), there yet appear many vestiges of another, likewise 
built of stone, and nearer to the town; that one of these was 
the famous bridge already celebrated by Hamparyiau (See 

. 424), and by Suentr ap’pi’n At as below quoted, 
Phave not ascertained, but am much inclined to believe(**). 
It is said that Sua’ Anpa‘s demolished all the bridges of 


Peron vereccccccccoonecccoececcccccscoccoscuscocoooe 





on which Tatmu’R croased the‏ (ضیا المنک) The bridge of Zia’ at Mux‏ رم 
Araxes in 1886, ie described as unequalled throughout the world for strength and‏ 
ALI, in the‏ روحم توق by‏ ( نظیر آن درجهان نشان نداده) beauty,‏ 
If. ch, 63), translated into French by Petis‏ رما ( tory ts, (es Darbari Saqieros,‏ 
Ge la Crofx, very faithfully and ingeniously, as appears from a collation of his work‏ 
with the original Persian. It was situate in the territory of Nakhjuén, ‘near the town‏ 
where the river Aras“ flows at the foot of‏ ,) یقرب 423 جولاهه) or village of Jitléhah‏ 
jl). Among the arches one exceeded in breadth‏ دامن گرهي میگخرد) a mountain,”‏ 
ornearly seventy English yards; and this great tk‏ (شصت کر باشد و زیاده) sisty gaz‏ 
whilat its‏ «(بکوه پیوسته) (Gb) or arch wasimmediately connected with the mountain‏ 
JSwer part was formed into a Caravanserai, aud each end of the bridge was guarded aud‏ 
ys)‏ « ازسنک براورده) oF gateway of stone‏ مومت ornamented by a beautiful‏ 
"Phe ruins delineated in Plate LX XVI, agtee sufficiently with this description; an‏ 
suspect that the name of Jiléhak las been altered into Julfé. “The bridge is not‏ 
noticed by tta’rirt, in his poetical history of Tai'su'R: for he informs us that the‏ 
conqueror having advanced from Tabréz, placed boats on the river dras, or Araxes,‏ 
and “then passing into the country of infidels, he over-‏ ر(در آورد كشتي باب ارس) 
“threw their idot temples’ ۱‏ 

کزر بر وطنکاء کفار کرد نم خانهارا نکونسار کرد 

burning the Cl کر‎ Je te ON کم‎ cng masjeds (or nsseques)in tie place of clvurches, 
کرد مسییی بجاي کنشت)‎ Uy). 
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this country that the Turks might be arrested in their hostile. 
invasions; but the Araxes would, probably, before this time, 
have effected their destruction, conformably with the charac- 
ter of this impetuous river, familiar to every classical reader 
from the words of Virgil, ‘‘pontem indignatus Araxes.” 
(neid. lib. viii. v. 728). I shall not here attempt to inquire 
whether on or near the site of these modern structures, stood 
the ancient brid which “indignant Araxes” was “com- 
pelled” to bear, by Xerxes, Alexander and Augustus,’*). 


It was observed in p. #7, that Sua’n Assa’s removed the 
inhabitants of Julfé toa spot in the suburbs of Isfahdén, which 
they distinguished by the name of their old Armeman resi- 
dence. Of the few householders that now remain in the original 
Juilfa, five or six came to solicit my interest with the Ambassa- 
dor; representing their extri:ne poverty ; the oppression they 
suffered in contributing to the levies of serbdzt troops, and 
requesting through his iafiuerce, an amelioration of their 
wretched state. "They informed me that near the town was 
an ancient place of Chxstian worship, (which the Persians 
called Kelisid Latir:, or the “ Latin church ;”) another, Ihave 
already mentior<d, as completely decayed ; and the people, 
it was said, generally assembled in a.smal! gumbed or tower 
of very simple and rude ccastruction, for the performance of 
their religious ceremonies. Here I remarked that whole 
families slept in the open air, not merely on the roofs of 
houses, (a common practise elsewhere during the warm wea~ 
ther). but on mats o: ccrpets spread near the river side. 
Both men and women, (i+ must be considered that they were 
poor), seemed to have made, when retiring at night, scarcely 
any alteration in the dress which they had worne during the 
day ; and some little. boys and girls enjoyed the luxury of 
almost pertect nakedness. Thus at Siféneh, when settin 
off about three o’clock in the morning, ] saw my landlord 





ممجوه 





CP Quem pontibus niaus est Xerxes conscendere; vel cul Alexander magnus pontem 
fecit; quem fiw is increments ruperunt; Fg secre و‎ or are ponte lignvit.” 
See = he commenta ای تب‎ a the line ubove-cited of. Virgil: to توب‎ Statios 

jam pontis Acazes,” taudian, ,‏ تناها (in his Silv. lib. 1۷۰ v. “Patiens‏ عفد 
ی Gib. 1). * Pontemgue pati cogetur Araxes.”‏ 
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reposing on a nammed in the garden, his wife sitting up beside 
him, apparently just awaking, wrapped in a white sheet, and 
nursing an infant, whilst other children slept at her side. 
Many similar groups may be seen by those who travel among 
the dwellings of Asiatick peasants, during the intense heat of 
summer. At Julfé I found it necessary to leave the door and 
windows of my room open all the night; it did not therefore 
much surprise me to discover in the morning an old familiar 
cat purring on my bed, and five or six lambs, besides several 
chickens, collected near it; they bad frequently visited me 
the day betore. 


We departed from Julfa@ about ten o’clock at night, and 
reached Nakhjudn, or more correctly, Nakhchudn(*"), on the 
seventh, a little betore six in the morning; thedistance between 
those places may be estimated at twenty-six or twenty-eight 
miles ; the road in general, being very good, but intersected 
by many streatns. When nearly half-way,:the dawn not 
having yet appeared, we were alarmed by a sudden call from 
some men concealed among bushes close to the road side. 
Musrara the Tétdr answered, and almost immediately after 
discharged his long-barrelled pistol, (such as the Turks so 
generally wear in their girdles), directly at the spot whence 
the voice had issued ; and recommended that we should gallop 
ona few hundred yards, apprehending that robbers might 
be lying in wait for us. What was the result of his shot we 
never heard ; but it is probable that the lives of many innocent 
persons are thus sacrificed through that precipitancy and 
culpable promptness of the Turks in using their long knives 
.and pistols. Nakhchudn, as seen from the path by which 
we approached it, offered to the eye nothing more than a flat 
line of trees and gardens, mud houses, and ruined walls, with 
a gumbed or edifice, that shall hereafter be more particularly 
described. But over the left or western end of this line ap- 
peared the majestick Ararat, distant fifty or sixty miles, yet 


Deesecvececcecooee: 





مج مه جوم وم ممممم موه 

The orthography of this name is thus ascertained in the Dict. Burhén Katea.‏ رک 
Nye?‏ باچیم فارسي و واو بروزن مرزبان نام موضعي و وذيتي باشد 

>» Nakkchuén (ot Nekhchevén رز‎ spelt with the Persian letter chm and wav, and equi- 

> valeut in metre to the word Marzebén, is the name of a certain place and territory.” 
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seemingly near; and in this point of view resembling an im- 
mense pyramid; the summit and part of the sides covered 
with an eternal snow; whilst the base was enveloped and con- 
cealed in mist. When one of our party first pomted towards 
A‘gridégh and said ‘That is the mountain on which the ark 
> (Kashti-Nuhkh كشتي نو‎ or the ship of Noah) rested,” E 
Jooked in vain for sonie moments all around the general range 
of hills; but at length discovered its white head exalted high 
above them among the heavens, and apparently separated 
from the horizon by a thick volume of clouds. Its evening 
aspect I sketched when the snow and inequalities of the sides 
were lost in shade, (See Plate LXXIX); and afterwards 
during the progress of my journey delineated, from different 
places, its greater and lesser ridge, as will appear in the same 
plate. We met near the town, eight or ten horsemen who 
had come out to welcome us; one of them informed me that 
the governor was then at Tabriz; and they conducted us 
through the burial-place, and across a fine stream of limpid 
water, on which had once been a handsome bridge, (the ruins 
of eight or nine brick arches still remaining), to our respective 
manzels. Mine was a very good house, where I found an 
ample breakfast provided; excellent bread, eggs, milk and 
butter; besides cherries, apricots and apples; served up in 
bowls and dishes of the finest old porcelain, or real china- 
ware. In the evening 1 received a visit from the governor’s 
brother; a young man who held the rank of Sarhang (سرهنک)‎ 
or field officer, under the new military Nizdm (نظام)‎ or system 
of European discipline, directed by Major Christie. The 
principal monument of antiquity here, according to his re- 
port, was a lofty gzmbed or tower, with inscriptions in some 
unknown character; and near Nakhkchudén several pieces of 
money had been found, which he pronounced coins of Daki- 
ands; a name, as 1 ufterwards perceived, bestowed by the 
people of this country on all the ancient medals which they 
did not understand ; these, he said, were commonly given to 
women or children, who wore them as ornaments. In the 
course of our conversation, I learned from this intelligent 
Sarhang that at A’rdibéd, (about twelve farsangs distant), 
@ certain tree, of the elm species, supposed to be more than 
one thousand years old, (its vast trunk being hollow from 
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decay, but the upper branches still flourishing), was almost 
worshipped by the inhabitants of that place, who protected 
itfrom injury with superstitious care; observing towards it 
the respect due to a pir or venerable and aged personage of 
religious celebrity; and he added, that persons when afflicted 
by the tab-w-larz (33 و‎ 3), (fever and ague), or any other 
malady, placed themselves before this tree and fancied that 
they beheld the figure of a jin or preeternatural being, among, 
its leaves, or in the combinations of its branches; and then 
invoking it, fastened on its boughs, rags or small pieces of 
their clothes, as I have before remarked, concerning the trees 
called dirakht i fuzl, (See Vol. 1. Append. No. 9). There 
were, also, he said, in the neighbouring mountains, several 
rude stones regarded by the peasants with a degree of respect 
almost equal to that in which they held the famous tree of 
“urdubid all this he condemned as remains of the ancient 
but-peresti (day) or idolatry, still lingering in this countr, 

since the tiie when Noah and his family descended into it 
from Mount Ararat. Another person spoke of a ruined 
Atesh-khéineh (اتش خانه)‎ or > Fire-temple,” five or six farsangs 
distant from Nakhchudn; but unfortunately, like the tree and 
stones above-mentioned, which I longed much to visit, not 
situate on, nor very near, the line of my intended journey. 


It was now reported to me by Kar1’m Bec بیک)‎ mS), the 
chief Persian groom, (who, from the commencement of our 
expedition, assumed the dignity of Mir-dékhér (میر اخور)‎ or 
«<Master of the Stables”), that our horses required this night’s 
and the next day’s rest. I resolved therefore to defer until 
morning my examination of the gumbed and other ruins in 
Naktjewdn; meanwhile contenting myself with the prospect 
of Ararat, which I sketched a little before sunset, from a spot 
South-Eastward of the town. Thus seen, the magnificent 
mountam appeared as ‘I have already described it in the 
morning view; differing solely through the effect of sunshine, 
which at an early hour showed the snow upon its summit, 
but now illuminating only the western side, left in uniform 
shade, of a dark btue or misty colour, that face which was 
visible from Nakhchudén; the clouds of evening and the distant 
horizon being gloriously tinted by the setting rays. Neither 
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were the two ridges, nor the inequalities of Ararat discerni- 
ble; all seemed blended or fore-shortened into the form of a 
pyramid, having its base longer than the sides; but as we sub- 
sequently advanced along it in a North-Western direction, 
the two summits seemed gradually to separate, as I have 
endeavoured to express in the outlines accurately delineated 
on the plain of Sherér and at Iravan, (See P!. LX XIN). 


On the eighth, FT began soon after six o’clock to explore the 
town of Nakhchuaén, extensive even in decay; by far the 
greater part consisting of ruins; among these were numerous 
remains of excellent houses, and in the deserted streets a 
limpid stream which had supplied fish for my last dinner. 
The gumbed already mentioned, comprised a spacious vaulted 
chamber, the brick walls of which were perfectly bare inside; 
but it exhibited, on the outside, a Cif inscription, of blue 
glazed tile-work, much detaced — Beyond, were the ruins of 
a mosque with two cylindrical towers or mindrehs ; the front of 
this edifice presented three ) inscriptions; one resting 
horizontally over the door-way, in blue tile-work; the other 
two perpendicularly placed at the sides, were in raised cha- 
racters of plain brick. Both these edifices I sketched (as in 
Pi). LXXVI). Amid such a scene of decay and desolation, it 
afforded some pleasure to meet three or four young women, 
who, after a shght*affectation of holding up their veils, dis- 
played faces extremely pretty; but since our departure from 
Tabriz, 1 had remarked a gradual decrease of prudery. The 
females did not here, as sometimes in the southern provinces 
of Persia, seem disconcerted when we rode by thei: houses 
about sunrise, and saw them reclining on cursis كرسي؛‎ OF wooden 
frames covered with carpets, or felt nammeds (a5); or lving 
under lehafs (لعاف)‎ or quilts, on the fla! roof. Nakhchudn, 
where we suffered much trom heat, is iable in winter to itense 
cold. People of the lower.classes, as in almost every place 
between this and Cazvin, speak ‘'urkish only; even a man of 
genteel rank who visited me here, did not converse in Persian 
with ease or fluency. 








The name Nakhjewdn (yee oF خهرای‎ Nakhchudn, as perhaps 
more correctly spelt, Se¢ p. 433), sufficiently agrees with 
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Nazouana (Natoweva}), as Ptolemy (Lib. ۷۰ c. 13), called this 
place in the second century; imitating, without doubt, the 
original pronunciation of the Armenians theasselves, which, 
probably, was Nakhdzhuvan (or like it), for so one of their 
writers, Moses Chorenensis (Hist. p. 71), in the fifth century, 
entitled this city, which his countrymen believed to have 
been tounded by Noah immediately after the deluge. By an 
ecclesiastical author it is styled Nakhidshevdn, or ‘the first 
“place of descent,” in allusion to the patriarch’s coming 
down from the ark; and this signification is preserved by 
Josephus in a Greek word(**). The Persian Geographer, 
و ایدم وس ما‎ though well acquainted with the history of 
Noah, transmitted through the Kordn, ascribes the building of 
Nakhchudn(.\,q%)to Bannra’MCnuo’sr'n یرام چوبین ساخت)‎ tl); 
he places it in long. 81-15, and lat. 58-40: notices its brick 
edifices; the wheat, cotton and fruits, and the fair-complex- 
ioned inhabitants of this city ; to which, he says, appertained 
some territories and strong castles, such as Alenjek «(الفجق)‎ 
Stirmari «(سورماري)‎ Mughdn (مغانی)‎ and others. He must, how- 
ever, allude rather to the rebuilding than to the original 
foundation of Nakhchudn; since not only Ptolemy, but even 
Moses of Chorene, had already noticed it before the birth of 
Bauna’m و رون نت‎ who rendered himself conspicuous 
about the close of the sixth century, and is called by our 
historians ‘“‘Varamus.” We learn from Sa’peK مه و‎ 
that the monastery of Ouch Kelisidi, or the ‘*'Three Churches,” 
belonged to Nakhjewén(?9); and from Moses Chorenensis that 





هجوج موی مممم وج مج مج جوم مومججوجج وج هوجو موم موه موه 





As Whiston remarks (in @ note on Mos. Choren Hist, \rm. lib. ۲۰ 6 20, p. 71).‏ رش 
The passage of Josephus to which he alludes, is AroBarnptoy evra: rov rower rovroy‏ 
Appevioe cadovery. (Antiq. 1.3). Whether the two last syllables were pronounced‏ 
jewdn, chidn or shivin, both Persians and Armenians, as far as | could jndge, invari«‏ 
‘abiy accented the first syllable with a short a, asin our word batéle or animal. Some‏ 
English gentlemen, however, who had learned Persian in ludia, always wrote nukh, aad‏ 
pronounced it asif accemed with our short win aut, cup, a sound not authorized either‏ 
by the Armenian or Persian orthography.‏ 








C8) از اذربانجا است و اوچ كليسياي نصارا در انست‎ tet? UMS. Tukwoin ). 
۰ Nahkjewén is in the province of رجف هط دک‎ and ۳۳۳ the Three Churches of 
i ” He places the city in long. 81-0; lat. 39-30, و‎ position but slightly 
differing trom that assigned by Nasstr ap pin, Uroce Bea and HAMDALLAK.. 
Btolemy places it (Nazuene) in long. 78-50; Ist. 42-46, 
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Marand was comprehended among its territories, (Geogr. p- 
860’. Both places are assigned by Persian Geographers to 
the province of Azerbaijdén, although separated from each 
other by that great natura] boundary, the river Araxes; and 
the, are connected in some degree by the tradition which 
relates that Noah was interred at Nakhchudn, and his wife at 
Marand; this I heard at both places, and it was noticed in 
the seventeenth century by Tavernier, (Voyages de Perse, 
Liv. I. p. 43, 1679). When Guillaume de Rubruquis visited 
Naruam in 1258, returning trom the embassy on which he 
had been sent bs Louis the ninth; that city, once very beau- 
tiful and the capital of a great kingdom, was even then in 
such a state of ruin caused by the Tétdrs and Saracens, that 
of eight hundred Armenian churches, two only, and those 
رم‎ small, existed ia his time(*). 


We proceeded on our journey in the evening, and rode 
for almost two miles among the ruins of Nakhchudn, whilst 
the sun, setting behind Ararat, again delighted me with the 

orgeous display which 1 have already attempted to describe; 
that mountain still retaining its pyramidical appearance. 
But when day broke and we had advanced several farsangs 
on our way, its greater and lesser summits were distinctly vis- 
ible, and 1 sketched them (See Pl. LX X1X) from theChemen- 
i-Sherur(*#*), This is an extensive and beautiful plain said 
to comprise twenty-six villages and watered by numerous 
streams, of which some might be styled considerable rivers, 
and all seemed as if alive with the multiplicity of fish. We 
crossed at least fifty drains or channels, and saw probably an 
hundred more, contrived for the distribution of water; and so 
thoroughly was this tract of country irrigated that it produced 
the most luxuriant herbage, and abundant crops of rice, wheat 
and barley, besides cotton and castor plants ; even the spots 
that had not been cultivated, yielded flowers and shrubs of 


EL COTO OTOTTS‏ مه مه موه SE‏ و م همهم موم وم موم و وم وم مممیه موم 


@) ۰ Une certaine ville nommée Nazuam,” &c. See the “ Voyage de Rubruquis en 
“Tarturie,” chap. II, p. 142; edit. de Bergeron, a la Haye, 1785. 








Ca .چمي‎ By many Persians called Sheréd, according 10 the vulgar inter- 
change of ‘ind r, Wis the ‘Campus Sarurensis” of Mos. Choren. (Geogr. p. 561). 
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various kinds, in wild profusion. This ample and fertile 
plain, which one historian calls the “‘Sherir of Nakhchudn,” 
was the scene of a remarkable battle in 1531, (A. H. 907), 
when twenty thousand Turcoméns were slaughtered by the 
victorious Persians(**). In most of the villages we saw tame 
storks, and many very large and fierce-looking dogs. 


Our intended manzel was Yangijén; but all the houses were 
deserted through dread of those soldiers whom we had left at 
the Araxes; for the march of Persian and Turkish troops 
through a friendly country is often telt as an evil almost equal 
to the progress of a hostile army. After a fatiguing ride, 
therefore, of twelve hours, we proceeded five or six miles 
farther and alighted early on the ninth at Dudongah و(دودنگه)‎ 
distant from Nakhchudn about torty miles, To retresh our 
horses we remained in the mean village of Dudongah, torment- 
ed by heat, fleas, and gnats, until two o’clock on the tenth, 
when, the morning being yet dark, we set out and reached 
Deveté (3,0), after a journey of nearly 28 miles, cefly on a 
payers and barren plain without trees or houses. I was 
jodged in a hovel the least filthy of Develé, and gladiy quit- 
ted it soon after midnight, proceeded about seven and twenty 
miles and arrived at Iravdn early on the eleventh(*). Near. 


ججممممممم هم مممم یمه 





مج جمممجمم 
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See the MS, Aulum ۸2۳6 Abbési, (Vol. 1), in the history of Ismaart Pa'p-‏ هت 
the passage beginning =‏ (اسمعیل پادشاه) sua'n‏ 
القصه در شرور نخهوان در شهور سنه سبع و تسعمایه 


For the number of killed in this battle the author refers to a very celebrated Chronicle 
the Térikh Jekin A’ré, composed by AUMED ALGuara‘Rt. | This rare manuscript 
1 have examined and verified the quotation. Some of the Turcomén chiefs are enu- 
merated by GHAFA’RI who adds that پبابیست هزار نغر دیکر بقتل امده‎ « they were 
«ghain with twenty thousand other persons,” 
رخ‎ Nearly half-way between Develé and Jravén, and not far from the monastery: 
of Coner Virab, some ruins, (which ] suppose we must have passed in the dark), were 
regarded by the Armenians in Chardin’s time as remains of ancient Artaxata, (Voyages, . 
‘The present name Ardashat or Ardaskt, seems to confirm this opinion; 
. xi), places Artaxata on the very bank of the Araxes, from which the 
xuins are distant several miles: and M. de la Porte du Theil, (See the excellent French . 
translation of Strabo, in quarto, Tome 1۷۷ ۰ p. 321, note 2, Paris, 1814), daubts whether 
the true position is actualiy known; “et peutétre ae connoit on pas, au juste, lem- 
‘placement qu'elle occupoit.” On the authority of Captain Monteith, a situation 
corresponding better to Strabo's description, is indicated by Mr. Morier (Trav. ۱۲۰ p. 
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this city we met Captain Monteith, with a party of his horse- 
artillery, Persians whom he had excellently trained in the 
European style. They accompanied us to the town where 
I found apartments prepared in the palace of Husern Kua’n 
و(حسیی خان)‎ a member of the royal Kajar tribe, governor of 
this province, and Serddr (سردار)‎ or General, commanding on 
the North-Western frontiers; a situation of high importance, 
as the Russians, now enemies, had established their outposts 
near his camp, which was about twenty miles from Iravdn. 
Thither I iminediately despatched a messenger, requesting 
from the Serddr such a guard of soldiers as might protect 
me through some part of the country, much infested, as ru- 
mour stated, by wandering Curds and other robbers. Mean- 
while I learned that the security and advantages resulting 
from this general’s government of Lravdn had within a few 
years increased the population from four thousand inhabi- 
tants to thirteen or fourteen thousand. Yet half of the streets 
appeared filled with ruined houses ; but the citadel was in 
most perfect condition, and reckoned stronger than any other 
fortress in the Sua’u’s dominions. From the window of my 
room I observed in the river Zangi flowing below it, man 

trouts of considerable size; this fine stream abounds also wit! 

carp; but is said to be contaminated in its course through a 
neighbouring territory by theaccession of unwholesome water. 


In the name of this place, Irodn written ایروای‎ and generally 
pronounced as of three syllables (the second short) 1۳۵۵0, 
Ericvdn or Iroudn, we may, perhaps, discover a clue to the 
date of its original foundation, if credit be due to Moses of 
Chorene, who in the fifth century after Christ composed his 
Armenian History; he informs us (Lib. 11, c. 39) thatERvaND 
or Erovuanp, a2 prince contemporary with the last Darius, 
king of Persia, erected three cities; one called after him 
Eruanda-kerta, or kert, کی‎ Eruand’s town,”) may probably, 
be this of which we now speak. The Armenians, however, 


جع وی و هو موجه مج موه هوجو وه جوم مج موم وه مممممممو منم موه 


316), und indeed Chardin himself believes (but erroneously), that another place 
(Nakhchuén بز‎ was Artaxata (Voyage, 205, Rouen, 1723) From Mr. Morier’s 
account of the ruins which he saw at Ardasht, chiefly “mounds of decayed mad-walls;” 
my regret for having passed them unobserved, is considerably abated. 
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who seldom forget their great ancestor Noah, imagine that 
Erivén, agnifying ‘tapparent,” must express the region which 
first presented itself to the Patriarch’s view when he descend- 
ed trom Mount Ararat(**). The ingenious Anquetil suggests 
a resembijance between the name of Erivén and Eeriené veedjo, 
or Irdn vedj, a place celebrated in the Zendavesta for une- 
qualled beauty and antiquity, being the first produced by 
Oxmuzp, or the great principle of good, (Zendav. Tome ۰ 
part 2. pp. 263, 264, 301) I am aware also, that in the 
meagre and unsatisfactory map of Armenia Major, prefixed 
by those learned brothers, the Whistons, to their edition of 
Moses Chorenensis, Erivdn is described as the representative 
of ancient Valarsapata. Yet Chardin (Tome II. . 224; 
Rouen, 1723), thinks the origin of Erivén comparatively 
recent, because it does not exlibit any monuments of anti- 
quity; but a deficiency in this respect, (as I have before 
observed), may sometimes prove a very fallacious criterion. 
It has been conjectured, that this place is the Serva (Tepova) 
uf Ptolemy, (Lab. V. c. 13), and if we might suppose that in 
manuscript copies of his work, the Greek 1 by an elongation 
of its horizontal stroke, had been written for I, (and we know 
already that his copyists have put 1 for T, see p. 410), as 
strong a resemblance would be found between JIerva and 
Travan, as between many other ancient and modern names, . 
of which the identity has never been disputed. In gevgra-- 
phical situation the coincidence is almost perfect; if with 
Ptolemy we describe Terva_in long. 78-0, lat. 41-50; and 
Travan, according to Chardin, in long. 78-20; lat. 41-15, . 
‘This place is but brieflly noticed by دص مگ‎ Israna‘’n1; he: 
merely says that (ایروای بر وزیی قیروان قلعه ایست بارمنیه)‎ “devin or 
Airwén, equivalent.in metre to Katrwar, is a turtress of Ar- 
“*menia,” I did not know whilst on the spot, that Jravdn. 
bears on the gold and silver coins struck in its mint, the title 
of Chukhur Saad; a rial which aoe بو‎ fell into wy hands 
at Amdsiah, exhibits this inscription, ۵ ایروان‎ dae yer .ضرب‎ 
**Coined at the Chukhér ‘Sand, را‎ “ib the year 12dee> 








aya 





egio ista prim) appersit Noé cum.descendcrit ex Monte Ararat.” See 
““¥ivoite’s” Dict, Arm. p. 273. 


34 
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{A. 1). 1810}; and I learned that in the Turki language, 
Chukhir signified a place of abode, (perhaps also of sepul- 
ture), and that Saad was the na:ne of some distinguished 
personage(*). Here my own inquiries proved unsuccessful 
respecting ancient medals found near Marand, (See p. 422); 
and, as usual, erroneously supposed by the people of this 
country, to be money coined by Dekianus; but one of the 
Persian grooms procured for me at Jravdén a silver medal 
(delineated in Pl. LEX), exhibiting on one side the head of 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia; and on the reverse these 
words, APIAPAQOY EYSEBOY BAZIAEQS. 


During the eleventh we were much annoyed by flies, 
which in great numbers and variety, caused painful tumours 
on the face, hands and legs. Next day, my messenger re- 
turned, and brought me a polite invitation, from the Serddr 
or general ; who promised the guard that I had requested. 
Accordingly, on the thirteenth, having detached most of our 
party, with the heavy baggage and spare horses, under Mus- 
TAFA’s care, to the Ouch Keltsié or “Three Churches,” I set 
out early with Captain Monteith, Mr. Price, the Mehmandaér, 
and two or three servants; and proceeded to Ashtarek, of 
which the population, it was said, had decreased, within a 
few years, from one thousand families to twenty; all of the 
Armenian faith. At this romantick and beautiful place, 
distant trom تنم‎ about thirteen miles, (and watered by a 
fine stream abounding with trout), we breakfasted, and ex- 
amined the old churches and houses built of stone; then went 
on five or six miles, in a direction almost northerly, and 
alighted at the Persian camp, pitched not very far from the 
mountains of Aligaz and Abaran. 


ان جح حون وج و اجه ده هه وو وو و Sewer‏ 








‘Phe MS. Aulum Ardi makes frequent mention both of‏ رف 
shall here quote onc passage from the first volume, stating that “ LinLan‏ 1 
a’ proceeded from Arz’ertam \o the district of Kéra, which is situate between‏ 
ory of Chukhiir Saad and Arzeréim,”‏ 

eels rill چتور سعد و‎ aly پاثا از ارض‌روم کزشته بولیست فارص که ما بیی‎ all 
It ia possible that Jravém was a name originally and peculiarly applied to the fortress, 
and Chukhér Saad to the adjoining terzitory. 
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I was graciously received by the Serdér, who assigned for 
my accommodation the magnificent and ample tent, belongin 
to his brother; furnished with rich hangings and splendi 
carpets. Here various refreshments were provided, and the 
military bustle of the surrounding scene afforded me much 
gratification: The troops encamped consisted of five hundred 

ersian, and one thousand Turcomdéni horsemen ; two keshins 
,(قشوی)‎ or regiments of regular Serbdzi foot-soldiers, amounting 
to fourteen hundred men; two thousand irregular tufangchis 
or inusketeers ; and sixty-five artillery-men, with four guns. 
I was indebted for this statement to Captain Monteith; who, 
in the evening, accompanied me to the Serdér’s tent, where 
we partook of an excellent dinner, and sat above an hour 
enjoying the conversation of that general and his principal 
officers ; who talked very pleasantly on various subjects. I 
learned that the Serdér governed in this country with most 
absolute sway ; and enforced the strictest discipline, possess- 
ing not only the power of inflicting death, but of delegating 
that power to another. Having one day remarked some 
soldiers whom Captain Monteith had found it necessary to 

unish slightly, he with great coolness desired that gentleman, 
in future, to kill such culprits, if he should think proper. 
He dictated a letter to the Pashé of Kdrs, and an order which 
the Mehmdndér was to take, commanding that Ka’sim 15816, 
the chief of Kardé Kelaa, should attend me with a number of 
horsemen, sufficient tor my protection from the farther bank 
ofthe Araxes to the Turkish frontier; no danger on this side 
of the river being apprehended. At sunseta guard of thirty 
men, uniformly clothed in watch-coats for the night duty, 
paraded with much regularity opposite our tent, and centinels 
were stationed at the door ; a compliment probably intended. 
for the Serddr’s brother, to whom the tent belonged. I ob- 
served in the camp several hundred English muskets and 
bayonets, all in most perfect condition; a circumstance re- 
sulting from the. pecuniary fine levied on those who either 
lost or injured, even accidentally, any part of their arms; to 
this penalty was generally added, a proportionate. nuinber of 
blows. In. the system of manual exercise, it appeared that 
the Persian regiments had been chiefly instructed by French 
officers. ‘The word of command was sometimes given in the 
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Turkish Janguage, and several Russian prisoners were em- 
ployed to teach the drummers. I heard that amidst the 
neighbouring mountains of Aligaz, many religious persons 
had come to reside from the most remote parts of Hindistén, 
Those mountains produce fine herbage and various plants of 
extraordinary medicinal properties; and abound in streains, 
among which rises the river Karé sé (قراسو)‎ or “black water.” 
They yield also, sulphur and salt-petre; this oozes from the 
stone in pieces resembling icicles. The pious Indians have 
chosen some verdant little spots for dwelling-places, and per- 
form their devotions in caves and fissures of the rocks. F,iom 
those heighths of Aligaz, a keen and violent wind blew for 
some hours; and although the tent in which I slept was lined 
with hangings, yet the nocturnal cold rendered additional 
bed-clothes necessary. During many nights before, even the 
thinnest sheet seemed supertiuous. 


On the fourteenth, we mounted our horses at an early hour; 
and Captain Montieth having obligingly consented to accom- 
pany me, we passed near Ashtarek, the beautiful village before 
mentioned, and alighted at the monastery of Armenian 
Christians; where we were received by the Monks with much 
hospitality, after a ride of sixteen miles; this edifice being 
distant from Ashtarek about ten miles, and nearly as much 
from Iravdén. It is styled by the Armenians Edshmiazhin, 
and constitutes, with two others in its vicinity, what the Turks 
have long called Utch or Outch Kelisid, the “Three Church- 
**es;” for this name occurs in the history of Tarmu’r, com- 
posed nearly four hundred years ago by Suerir ۲ 
Yezp1(*). This monastery has been already well described 
by ingenious travellers; the view and plan given by Chardin 
render it unnecessary for me to offer any minute account. 
We were lodged in commodious apartments; furnished with 
chairs and tables, which now seemed articles of considerable 





وج موجه مج یوم موم جوم ممممو 


Tatmv’r, in June 1394, “ having passed Aleshgard, rested at night in the 0‏ رم 
Keltsté of Alehtsk.” ‘ ۲ ry‏ :+ 
از الش رد کزشته شب در ا یسیا اله تاق eel Sot‏ نمود ‏ 3 .ده .۱11 (Book‏ 
uae‏ سک مت کر که i tae‏ منوت شین بت te‏ ها 
and held his court there several days,‏ به ارچ کلیسیا تزول فرموت at the Ouch Kelteidé‏ 
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luxury ; close to the windows of my room were three very 
Jarge willow trees, growing in the garden, through which 
flowed a rivulet of limpid water. We were fortunate in 
meeting here the Padre Serafino, who had been educated at 
Rome, and spoke Italian and French; he had also learned a 
little English whilst living at Baghddd with Mr. Rich, there 
Resident on the part of our East India Company. At one 
o'clock, the worthy monks served up an abundant collation. 
The dishes and plates were ot China, and we were feasted 
with delicious cream, fine bread, batter, cheese and caviar, 
and profusely regaled with wine. Soon after this repast, it 
was intimated that the Supreme Bishop, generally entitled 
Catholicus or Patriarch, intended to honour me with a visit. 
I had previously beard that he was in a very infirn, state of 
health, and therefore expressed my wish of saving this vene- 
rable prelate any trouble concerning a matter of ceremony, 
and proposed to wait upon him at his own apartments, This 
offer proved acceptable ; and, in the evening at seven o’clock, 
I was introduced to the Patriarch in a long and handsome 
room, at the upper end of which a high arm-chair was placed 
for me; near ths were some otber chairs, lower and smaller; 
but the Patriarch himself and three of his bishops sat on 
nammeds in the Persian manner, whilst several of the inferior 
clergy and monks stood in respectful silence. During this 
interview, Father Serafino acted as interpreter, for the Patri- 
arch did not understand any language but Armenian, although 
he had travelled in Russia, and passed some time in India, 
He mentioned Lord Cornwallis with much respect. Le- 
monade having been presented in beautiful porcelain cups, 
I returned to my own chamber, where, at eight o’clock, our 
reverend hosts fully evinced their persevering hospitality in a 
sumptous dinner; the table being covered with a white cloth 
of very fine texture, and amply furnished with china plates 
and dishes, napkins, forks, and silver spoons ; among other 
dainties, this feast comprised fowls dressed with curry-powder, 
carp, pillaw of lamb, and a plumb-pudding. The dessert 
consisted of fresh fruits and admirable sweet-meats; comfits 
made at Héleb or Aleppo, and others brought from Baghddd. 
There was red Georgian wine of very pleasant flavour, besides 
white, the produce of common Armenian grapes; French 
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brandy, and arrack of peculiar strength, whilst, with polite 
attention to English taste, Father Serafino provided a bottle 
vf excellent Port. But in these luxuries neither would he nor 
any of his brethren participate; this, according to their mo- 
nastick institutions, being a season of rigid abstinence. 


Nest day, with Captain Monteith, who bad often visited 
this convent, I examined the principal church; of which the 
inside offered to view, a confused mass of painting and gild- 
ing that reached to the very ceiling, yet such as in general 
effect was not wholly devoid of grandeur. The pictures 
mostly represented extraordinary figures of saints, with 
attendant devils; one saint appeared as if hair had grown over 
all his body We saw the altar piece, a Samp burning, and 
some thrones of inlaid work. This Christian church, placed 
nearly on the line that separates two nations, generally hostile, 
and suffering at various times from Turks, Persians and Rus-~ 
sians, has been saved, probably through a superstitious vene- 
ration, from total ruin. The monks were much favoured by 
many of the former kings; مگ‎ Asna’s endowed their 
monastery with a considerable sum of money, and impre- 
cated curses on any of his successors who should molest 
them. Their powerful neighbour the Serdér, who in my 
hearing described the holy fathers as good and pious men, 
has always treated them with kindness, allowing a guard of 
two hundred soldiers whenever necessary for their protection; 
declining the presents which they offered to him; paying them 
frequent visits; and, though a Musulmdn, soliciting their 
prayers on any enterprize of importance. The prince, As- 
Ba’s M1’rza’, also, has declared himself to be their friend; 
and lately punished, in an exemplary manner, three or four 
sacrilegious thieves, who had stolen a few trifling articles from 
the convent, by burying them alive with their heads down- 
wards; or,as a Persian expressed it to me, planting them with 
their legs in the air, misl shékh-i-dirakht «(مثل شام درضت)‎ 
“like the forked branches ofatree.””? Yet the monks, it was 
confidently said, had refused to comply with و موش‎ M1‘r- 
za”s request, by suppressing, or removing to some less con- 
spicuous situation, a picture which I must here notice with 
due censure, as disgracing the church-door over which it was 
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placed; a picture equally contemptible on account of its 
mean execution, as offensive in its subject; an attempt to 
exhibit the Almighty himself under a form not only deficient 
in beauty, grace or majesty, but absolutely ridiculous; the 
painter, it would seem, having taken for his model] some mis- 
erable, aged and decrepit mendicant(”). At four o’clock, 
the Patriarch honoured me with a visitat my own room; nine 
or ten of his clergy attended him; they remained but a quarter 
of an hour, after which dinner was served. {t had been pro- 
posed by the worthy fathers to entertain us with a feast, 
prepared in tents pitched for that purpose, at a distance of 
seven or eight miles; but this I declined, being apprehensive 
that it might occasion delay,and extremely anxious to proceed 
on my journey, notwithstanding the good cheer and kind 
treatment we enjoyed. Accordingly, about seven o’clock 
in the evening, we set out from Edshmtazin, where, during two 
days, I had been induced almost to fancy myself in some 
European monastery or college, from the appearance of 
crucifixes, fat old priests walking in the square, hooded 
Monks, students in their black gowns, boys reciting their 
lessons, the singing of psalms, the chiming of bells, and other 
circumstances. 


After a ride of two or three miles, I took leave of Captain 
Monteith; who, with Padre Serafino and some others of the 
Armenian clergy, bad accompanied us so far on the way. 
To Captain Monteith I was much indebted , not only for the 
pleasure of his conspany, but for the most polite attention on 
every occasion, and for much valuable information respecting 
several remote parts of Persia which he had explored, more 
especially the interesting province of Khtzistdn or Susiana. 





For this abominable picture, regarded by the Muhameduns as perfectly bles-‏ رش 
phemous, 1 should have recommended the substitution of some historical scripture-piece‏ 
which all could understand, and which could not offend any, sach as Noah's desceut‏ 
from the ueighbouriog mountain of Ararat; a subject locally appropriate, since tradition‏ 
has indicated the site of this church, as the very spot where that Patriarch offered a‏ 
sacrifice on the first altar erected after the deluge. But it were presumptuous to expect‏ 
thut my suggestion should influence those, on whom the expressed wish of ABBA's‏ 
Maza’ hud uo effect. Yet they might consider that this prince is more accustomed‏ 
to command than to request; that he is heir to the Persian crown, and that should they‏ 
joae his favour through sn absurd obstinacy, the slightest symptom of his displeasure‏ 
might be the signal for their destruction.‏ 
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We continued our journey the whole night, and until two 
o’clock on the morning of the sixteenth, when, apprehending 
some danger from fords which it was necessary to pass, we 
halied during the darkness; then at day-break mounted our 
horses again, and went on to the Araxes; near this we met 
the guard which had been ordered for our protection by the 
Serdar; torty armed men under the cummand of Ka sim 
Beic. With this chief and his troop of horsemen, we rode 
across the river, here almost three feet deep, and distant trom 
the Three Churches about one and twenty miles; forming 
what geographically and naturally might be styled, the 
boundary of Persia and Turkey; but this did not seem to 
accord exactly with the political line of partition. We sub- 
sequently crossed the river in otber inflexions; and I found, 
even beyond them, the Suan’s supremacy, or rather his in- 
fluence, still acknowledged for several miles; though, during 
the space of ten or twelve farsangs, the country was constantly 
subject, as usual on frontiers, to depredations. Here the 
Curdi pillagers abounded; and I shall suppose the Persian 
province of Armenia, (for the ancient kingdom so named ex-~ 
tended considerably farther westward), to be at this place 
divided by the river Aras from the Turkish province of Rim; 
a denomination bestowed by Eastern writers on a vast ex punse 
of territory, reaching from Georgia to the extremity of Syria 
on the borders of Egypt; and comprehending most of the 
regions situate between the Euxine and the Mediterranean 
Sea; the ancient Pontus, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
Galatia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Lydia and others(*). 





Having crossed the Araxes on horseback, we proceeded 
four or five miles farther, and alighted at Kara Kelaa or the 


بش 





جاح و و ج نو و ووو و وه جمموو جم. 


devote. the seventh chapter of his Persian Geography, to the‏ هی ره سم رم 
desctiption of Ram. “This region,” says he, “is hounded by the countries of‏ 
Armen (ov Armenia), Gurjestan (or Georgia), Sis: Misr ‘or Egypt); Shém (Syria),‏ + 
«and the sea of Rém or Mediterranean.”‏ 
حدود مملکنت روم تاولایات ارمن و کرجستان و سیس و مصر و شام sty‏ روم پیوسته 
and he accordingly describes as bel: to this province, the cities of Sivéa‏ ای 
(شمشاط) (or Antiock », Shemshét‏ (اتطاکیه) Amaaiah (4gLe\), Antdkiah‏ «(سیواس) 
(or Ieonium), Kaisariak (427035) (or Cresarea),‏ (قونید) Kinich‏ ند (or‏ 
.مک «(سلاطیه) Malétiok‏ 
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“Black Castle; an extraordinary edifice, standing boldly 
on the edge of steep and lofty rocks, immediately over a 
rapid and winding branch of that river, and commanding 
fine views along its noble stream. The walls of stone-work, 
exceeded five feet in thickness; three door-ways gave admis- 
sion to the room where I was Jodged ; and it received light, 
with air, through two large and square apertures; but there 
were neither doors, nor window frames. Herea good break- 
fast was provided, and I might have slept luxuriously on the 
rich carpet and soft nammeds that covered the floor, had nota 
multiplicity of tormenting flies and the excessive heat denied 
euch repose; I therefore walked out and rambled among the 
numerous ruins of stone built houses, evincing that this place, 
now an inconsiderable village, was once of greater import- 
ance; and tradition vaguely dated ils foundation at a remote 
period of three or four thousand years; but no proofs were 
adduced in support of such antiquity ; although its general 
appearance offered something grand, and what is commonly 
styled romantick ; it occupies, not improbably, the site of 
Ptoletny’s Armaviara. J was now under the protection of Ka 
sim Buta, lord of this castle, and a border-chief; the subject, 
or at least friend of Fares Avr رصم و‎ though understanding 
only the Turkish language, and professing, {as an indignant 
Persian of the Shiah sect informed me), the Sunni heresy; but 
with this accusation it was difficult to reconcile the name of 
Au}, thus conspicuously branded , Je, on the left thigh of his 
spirited charger; this however might have been a private 
mark, or one merely distinguishing some particular breed of 
horses, without any allusion to that venerable personage, the 
son in law of Muhammed. It was whispered to me, that 
our last night’s march had not been effected without much 
danger from robbers; but I Jearned at the same tine, that 
Ka’‘srim Bere entertained as a friendly guest at his castle, one 
of the Curdi chiefs; a circumstance which would insure our 
safety whilst in this neighbourhood(*). 


roe: 





eee eereeee 


In Plate LXXIX is a sketch of Ka’stm Bato, which 1 made on his first approach,‏ رت 
‘This lord of the “Black Castle,” had passed the meridian of life, but still possessed all‏ 
the energy of youth, and managed his horse with considerable dexterity, He wore the‏ 
&Glék or black lambskin cap, depressed so far backward, as to expose the greater part‏ 


Su 
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We set out soon after midnight, and at eleven o’clock on 
the seventeenth reachcd a small village of stone- built iouses 
called, (from the city before described), Nakhchudn; having 
travelled above thirty miles over a country bleak and barren, 
without trees or houses, and crossed the Araxes in three or 
four places. When about half-way, at the toot of soinc hills 
which, it was said, bounded the Persian Empire, the Mehmdan- 
dar congratulated me on our escape in certain passes, where 
many travellers had been robbed and murdered by the Curds; 
and he was still relating some anecdotes of their ferocious 
cruelty, when several points of spears seemed to rise from 
the summit of an adjoining hill, and immediately after a part 
of Curd horsemen appeared full in view, and halted. This 
was a moment of doubt and suspense, perhaps even of alarm, 
on our part; for, although the number of those we saw did 
not exceed seventeen or Scigh n, yet it was apprehended 
that a larger body might hie Jurking in ambush, on the other 
side of the mountain. Our apprehensions, however, were 
soon dispelled ; their chief, a young man whose spear was 
mounted with silver, gallopped forward alone; saluted us 
amicably, and said that he was sent by Husurn ۸۵۱۱۸ to 
escort me as tar as Kars. For this mark of attention 1 was 
indebted to the Serdar, between whose family and Huszrn 
A’‘Ga"s, some inter-inarriages bad established a close con- 
nexiou. With our original party, the forty horsemen under 
Kasi Brie, armed with spears, swords and-muskets, and 
the auxiliary Curds, we now constituted a numerous and 
formidable troop. We proceeded together over the suted or 
steep and ruggea mountain-read, then on a plain, after which 
ssecuded gradually towards the manzeé or bulting place. 
ng this part of the journey, our Curdi trieads amused us 
with mock combats, always in duel Hoping furiously, and 
throwing their spears or lances, and dischargi:ig pistols, An 
‘extraordinary head dress was worne by all these Curds; it 
appeared in front as a kind of bandage, generally embroid- 





























وج وه حو وه میج coe‏ بح ویو وج وه وه وه موم موم م موه 


of bis forehead, and « seartet bérdni or “rain cloak” was negligently thrawn. over his 
Jeft shoulder, ibe sigh? arm being thus unemberrassed and free for the exercise of bis 
spear, which, altho سا‎ and jrouderons, he wielded with uncommen grace. His 
atireups bung lower thas usual among either Turks or Persians, and his martial air and 
tall stately fignee, might have become a Baron in the ages of Chivalry. 
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ered, fitting closely on the forehead and temples; behind it 
was a bag made.of red cloth. Some wore the Arabian abbé 
(uc) or brown and white striped cloak, and their inner dress 
did not much differ from the Turkish; many carried sabres 
between the saddle and the thigh; every man was armed with 
two pistols at least, and afew had three and even four Their 
spears or lances were from nine to ten feet long, the lower 
end pointed with iron, which on halting they stuck into the 
ground. Of some lances the shafts were hollow reeds. and 
of others rude sticks; but a few were made of solid and well 
turned wood. 


At the mean village of Nakhchudn, resembling the ancient 
city only inname, we were lodged in the best quarters that it 
afforded ; a large stable, in the midst of which was a square 
platiorm raised about three feet and inclosed with rails: these 
alone separated us from the cattle geet) ing the other part. 
But into this inclosure the cocks and hens, cats and dogs, 
little children and old women, our Curdi guards and some 
Turkish muleteers, frequently intruded. ‘The water seemed 
not only bad but scarce, and we suffered much trom heatand 
flies; the place however furnished that grateful beverage, ex- 
cellent nulk; besides good bread, eggs and cheese. ‘This 
village belonged iv the Curds, although chiefly inhabited by 
Armenian Christians, and hence a messenger was despatched 
to Kars, soliciting permission from AnpaLitan Pa‘sua’ that 
we might enter the Turkish territory ander his jurisdiction ; 
meanwhile it was intended that we should slowly proceed tour 
or five larsangs on our way, to a place called Hdji Khalil 
(حاجي خلیل)‎ : but this, on inquiry, we منم‎ bad been lately 
rulncw and depopulated by the Curds. We theretore remained 
jo the stable of Nakhchudn, our horses being extremely tati- 
gued, until ten o’clock at night, when we set out, and on the 
eighteenth arrived about eight o’clock at Khdneh Kui, aiter 
a journey of twenty-nine or perhaps thirty ules; baving 

assed many steep bills, and during some hours felt a consi- 
derable degree of chiluess in the night air. We were twice 
alarmed by reports that Kara‘ Bere’s troop of robbers lay in 
wait to attack us; tor that chief bad recently declared himself 
hostile to Fareu Art Sua’s; in consequence of which the 
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Serdér had solemnly vowed that he would annihilate him. 
Kana’ Bete within three days had committed depredations 
at some villages belonging to the Serdar, who immediately 
retaliated by sending Persian troops to pillage an equal num- 
ber on his territory. We learned also, that several fires seen 
blazing on distant hills during our two last nocturnal marches, 
were kindled by the Serdér’s patvoles, or kerdwels (قراول)‎ neares 
to the Russian out-posts. 


When I objected, at Khdneh Kui, to the accommodation 
provided for us in a stable, like that which we had occupied 
the night before, but more disgusting from the filth and smelt 
of cattle, Mustara the Tétdr candidly torewarned me that 
between this place and Constantinople I should be often glad 
to obtain shelter in worse. Here we remained until five 
o’clock in the evening, when a man very richly dressed, with 
some attendants carrying silver-mounted sticks, and two 
others with small kettle drums, all on borseback, arrived ۵۵ 
Kars and delivered a message, by which the Pdshé politely 
invited me to that city. We accordingly set off, and during 
the whole way, (about seven or eight miles), to the noise of 
the kettle drums, struck at very irregular intervals, my new 
Turkish companions, the Persian guards, and the Curds, ex- 
ercised the .selves and highly entertained me by running 
races, contending in single combat, and throwing their lances, 
until we halted near the city, having met two fine horses 
splendidly caparisoned with gold and silver trappings; on 
one of these, sent by the Pdshd as a compliment through me 
to the English Ambassador, I entered the town; whilst Hu- 
sEIN Kua’n rode on the other, sent for him out of compli- 
ment to the Persian prince, by whom he had been appwinted. 
my Mehmdéndér. We were conducted through many wide 
streets and narrow lanes, and over a goud stone-bridge, to 
the house of an Armenian, where the procession closed, inuch 
to my satisfaction. The room prepared for me was of sinall 
dimensions, yet contained many windows and cupboards; 
and being completely lined with boards, resembled the cabin 
of a ship. 


It was fixed that on the nineteenth, about eleven o’clock, 
I should pay my respects to the Péshé; accordingly, at that. 
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hour, the Mehmdndér, Musrara the Tdtdr, the Persian 
Jjiléddrs and mehters, witb several of the Péshd’s officers, assem- 
bled near the house where I lodged, and we soon after pro- 
ceeded on horseback to the castle, situate on a hill, and by the 
Turks considered impreguable ; although after a memorable 
siege in the year 1386 ۱۵ was sacked” by the troops of Tar- 
mou’r, “and levelled to the very ground,” as we learn trom 
Swerir ap’ pin Au1(®). I remarked atthe entrance a few 
pieces of cannon. An usher or master of ceremonies intro- 
duced me into a large room where the Pdshd.sat, on a part of 
the boarded floor, raised about thirteen inches above the 
general level, and covered with soft cushions. He received 
me graciously, and desired that I might seat myself near him; 
several books lay on the 1۱۵ of a small wooden box beside 
him, and over his head were suspended from the wall, a 
sword, a musket, and some long barrelled pistols, richly 
mounted with silver. Many servants in magnificent dresses 
stood at the door, and others handed coffee and pipes, of 
which the tubes made of cherry tree wood, were from five to 
seven feet long, and the bowls rested in little saucers placed 
on the floor. he Pdéshé seemed much pleased whilst read- 
ing the Ambassador’s letter; he expressed his regard for the 
English, and his readiness to facilitate as far as in his power, 
the intercourse subsisting by means of our couriers, between 
Constantinople and Persia. ‘This disposition,” said he, 
“I have always manifested ; and as a proof shall mention, 
“that when one of those Tatars five or six months ago lost his 
“horse here, ~I bought another for him; yet the rascal told 
*¢ your brother the Ambassador at Tehrén, that he had pur-. 
> chased it with his own money.” The Pdshd next read the 
Serdér’s letter; then directed two of the officers present to 
furnish me with whatever I might ask, and concluded by 
saying that if my accommodation at the Armenian’s house 
was not sufficiently good, apartments should be immediately 
prepared for me in the castle. Sherbet of delicious flavour 
and cooled with ice, was presented in very handsome glass 


Qf See the account of this‏ حصاررا غارتیده با زمیر ار His wordsare SoS‏ رس 
sige in Petis de ia af es apes from the Perian History of Tatmo’n, (Liv. LL.‏ 
ap. 58).‏ 
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cups; and after this friendly interview I took leave of Anpat- 
هید‎ Pa’sua’. He seemed advanced in years; but his beard 
was of a reddish colour. Returning through this long and 
populous city, ۲ remarked many good stone-built houses, 
with wooden balconies projecting four or five feet. The 
frames, also wooden, and the cross-barred work of the win- 
dows, in which glass was but little used, and the general] style 
of construction, rendered this place more like an old-fash- 
joned European town than any Thad seen for a considerable 
time ; a few high chimnies would have made the resemblance 
suill more strou In some of the buildings much fine and 
well-cut stone was visible; many houses exhibited boarded 
fronis, and several appeared lined with deal wainscout; tew 
wanted upper stories and wooden siaircases ; they seemed to 
rise on the steep mountain’s side to a considerable height, 
one aboveanother. I saw three strong and handsome brid- 
ges of stone, and a fourth of wood, but from the great extent of 
Kars and the various inflesions of the river itis probable that 
there were more; I neglected :o ascertain the exact number. 
This river, a branch of ihe Araxes or rather Harpasus ot 
Xenophon, recognised in the modern name Harpasié, seemed 
to abound with fish. Some children bathing in it just before 
the windows of my room caught, within ten minutes, using 
only a smali net and basket, nearly thirty of different sizes ; 
and a young Armenian presented me a carp recently taken 
and still alive, that weighed above two pounds. 














Kars by Byzantine writers called Kapré, has been supposed 
to represent Chorsa, a city placed by Ptolemy (Lib. V.c. 13) 
in Long. 74-40, Lat. 42-30. But the situation of Colsa (to 
which be assigns 78 degrees of Longitude and of Latitude 
39 deg. 50 min.) would more nearly correspond to that of 
Kars, as described by ‘Tavernier, Long. 78-40, Lat. 42-0. 
(Voyages, Liv. 1, p. 24, edit 1679); and Sa’pen Israna’nr 
reioves it farther from the position of Ptolemy’s Chorsa ; for 
he iutorms us that > Adrs (written Qui by the Persians or 
“ قاری‎ after the Arabian manner) is a fortress in the territory 
“ot Nakigadn, and situate in Long. 81-0, Lat. 50-0"). This. 
ee هجو و و وه جوم و جوو و جوم وو حو وه‎ 

و معرب آن قارص است Cy‏ 
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MNobl_efzodt or longitudes he writes وقاسج‎ and under the عروض‎ uriizeriatitudes حج‎ 
Pee Tukwim al belddn. سس‎ Sa عروضش‎ cr 














and under the lend of‏ قاررس حصاریست 
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place is not mentioned either in the Tables of Nasser ad din 
Lasi, nor of Ulugh Beig ; but Hampaxian has not omitted, 
although he notices Kdrs but slightly. “It is,” says he, 
*‘according to the work entitled Mujmaa al beldén, a city 
‘“* distant two days journey from Tefiis; the air is pure, and the 
** crops of corn abundant, the soil being highly productive”). 
I must however remark, that he describes Kars neither as a 
city of Armenia nor of Rém; but as one belonging to Geor- 
gia (Gurjestdn Niue S) and Abkhdz(*). 


Immediately after my return from the castle, I sent Mus- 
TA¥A with the Ambassador's presents to ABDALLAH Pa’sua’; 
they consisted of a fine Cashmir shawl, a piece of light blue 
cloth, and an English spy-glass; to these 1 added from my 
own little stores, a bottle of strongly distilled cinnamon-water, 
in which the Pashé had been taught to expect very wonderful 
medicinal virtues; all were arranged on a tray borrowed for 
the occasion; and proved very acceptable, as he expressed in 
a letter of thanks, compliments and offers of services. Not- 
withstanding this, the Tétér Agdst or chief courier, whose 
business was to furnish post horses, declared thata sufficient 
number could not conveniently be procured for me before 


سس 





)9( قارص در «جمیع البادان کرید که شهریست بردو ریزه راه تفلیس و هواي 
رش دارد و حاصلش AE‏ بسیاربود و ز 1 

(See the MS. I 1 
of that work 
mertifiaa déred, 









he tells us, that 
خوب وبسیارست‎ ode? حاسلي‌که از آن زمین‎ 


«the produce which arises trom that ‘soil is good and plentiful.” 











(*) Some copies of HAM DALLAN’s Geography (ch. 
Ce), and the same confusion of din al points may be observed in different. 
copies of Niza‘nt's Secander Némeh, which informs us that this country was governed 
by و‎ chief called Du'a‘tr (دوالی)‎ in the time of Alexander. It appears from ماد‎ 
DALLAH'S account to be same as 54 ۱8 the orthography of its name is fixed by 
the Dict. Burhda Katea; from this we learn that Abkhdz (ابغاز)‎ # province of 
which the inhabitants are mostly Christians and Fire wor he AIS. Tahkik® 
af Aardb, (wwork of Sa’DERK ISPAtA'NS), we also read ity on the- 
« borders of Georg ind that the whole territory ix called ty the 

انغاز شپریست بات جستان و تمام apt‏ مملکت را نیز بایی نام خوانند 
witht Abcass "(Ske Hist, Orie de taiton,,‏ گنوی Haiton ihe’ Arhenite amuciates‏ 
ch, x. in Bergeron’s Collection),‏ 





d Aijéz(j\e:\), others Anjar- 
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the ده‎ evening; but the Pdshd, he said, had commanded him 
to attend me on the journey, as far as Arzerim. Meanwhile 
several officers and servants, under various denominations, 
crowded into my room, loudly demanding bakhshésh (farts), 
or a pecuniary gratuity; for this I referred them to Musrara, 
who drove some away with violent scolding, and distributed 
among others a few pieces of silver money. To these suc~ 
ceeded a party of more gentle and pleasing visitors; five or 
six Armenian women, of whom one carrying an infant in her 
arms, was eminently pretty. The old proprietor of the house 
introduced these ladies, who examined with eager curiosity 
the trame and curtains of my camp-bed; the white English 
quilt and sheets; the canteens and other European articles of 


my baggage. 


We remained at Kérs during the twentieth, some delay 
having occurred in providing the requisite number of post 
horses and mules. gave to Ka’sim Beic, now setting out 
on his return to the “ Black Castle,” a letter, as he requested, 
recommending him to the Serddér; besides a piece of clath 
and a spy-glass, the present intended by the Aimbassador for 
Kana Bere, but which this predatory chieftain had torteited 
by his hostile conduct. It was also judged necessary by the 
Mehméndar and Mustara, that a small pecuniary recom- 
pense should be given to the yonng commander of our Curdé 
guards, whose services terminated here. Although the sur- 
rounding country seemed pertectly naked, yet in the city I 
remarked several fine trunks of fir-trees, drawn through the 
strects by oxen; and learned that they had been brought from 
a forest through which we should pass on our way to Arzerém; 
it wa added, that this forest served not unfrequently as the 
haunt of robbers. But we had little to apprehend, as the 
Topchi Bashi, or chief officer of artillery, and nineteen well 
armed horsemen, were ordered by the Pdshd to escort us the 
three first or most dangerous stages. 


We set out on the twenty-first at three o’clock after noon, 
and arrived at the village of Toséni(_ jl.) before nine. During 
this ride of about twenty miles, the Foad, which was sufficiently 
good for any European carriage, lay wholly through a rich 
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-and fertile tract of deep black soil, in a state of excellent cul- 

tivation. But the steep mountains about Kars seemed rocky 
and barren; and of trees, we saw only three or four; these 
were willows, near that city. The two-wheeled carts, howe- 
ver, abounded; and we met several loaded with hay and corn, 
and others on which sat women and children returning with 
much apparent gaiety from their work; a scene which re- 
minded me of that festive season, when our English peasants 
celebrate the ۴ harvest home.” 


On the other side of Kérs I had already seen a few ploughs 
drawn by fourteen and even eighteen oxen; but was now 
surprised at the appearance of some with twenty and of one 
with twenty-four, harnessed together in pairs. Six or seven 
men managed the cattle dttached to these ploughs, sitting 
often on the horizontal pieces of wood to which the yokes 
were fastened; one man walked behind, keeping the share 
upright; this was not (I thought) proportionably large, but 
the whole plough, which moved on two wheels, seemed cum- 
brous and ill-constructed; it cut the ground, however, to a 

ood depth, and apparently with much expedition. ‘This 
Fine plain was irrigated in various parts by means of large 
water-wheels. Some of the corn fields that it contained, 
equalled or probably exceeded an English mile in length and 
breadth. We passed by many villages, wherein, close to 
almost every house, were seen the perpendicular post; the 
cross-pole forming a lever, with the chain or rope and bucket, 
for raising water from the well, (See Pil. DXXIX). My 
Jodging at Tosani was in the house of ات۸۵۲1‎ Ha‘s1,a 
man whose remarkable ility induced me to inquire and 
record his name. Arriving about night-fall, we found a 
blazing fire that might have served in winter; our host ob- 
served that here, on the verge of an extensive pine-forest, 
wood was cheaper than candles; the fires, therefore, were 
kindled rather to afford light than warmth. Of Tosdai, as of 
most other villages through which we had passed during the 
Jast fifty or sixty miles, the houses, covered with roofs of 
wood, over which were thick layers of clay or sand, and often 
crops of luxuriant herbage, resembled subterraneous recesses; 
the stone-built fronts being in few instances above seven feet 
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high, and the ground, on each side gradually sloping, (See 
Pi. LX X¥FX}. Contiguous to each habitation were piles of 
fuel, prepared for winter use from the dung of cattle, mixed 
up with chaff or straw, chips of wood, or even a little earth; 
thes tormed into pieces twelve or fourteen inches long, and 
dried, so as to appear like the peat or turf used in Scotland 
and Ireland. ‘These piles of fuel and barking dogs were often 
the chict indications ofa village; for strangers might pass many 
of those low and earth-covered houses, resembling externally 
large mole hills, and not suppose them to be the habitations 
of men; as far as ؟‎ could discern, all were constructed nearly 
in the same manner, and according to the plan givén in Plate 
LXXIX; comprehending simply one large chamber, of which 
by farthe greater portion is appropriated at night, or during 
excessive heat or cold, to cattle or poultry, whilst the owner 
and his family occupy a small space, inclosed within rails, 
and elevated two or three feet above the commom kevel. 
This space, in the dwelling of my kind host at Toséni, was 
floored and ceiled with deal; and contained some shelves, 
pegs tor clothes, and a good fire-place, besides a takht (تت‎ 
or broad wooden seat filling one side, on which I spread ده‎ 

mattress. ‘There were not any windows ; light entered witl 

air through the only door, and faintly through two apertures 
in the rovf(*). Such habitations certainly want many con- 
veniences; it must however be considered, that they are prin- 
cipally adapted to resist the cold, which in this country prevails 
with extreme rigour during several months of the year. 
Cows, horses and sheep, assembled under one roof with the 
family, contribute to the warmth of all; where property is so 
insecure, the master finds an advantage in viewing at once, 
from the inclosed space, all that constitutes his wealth; and 
custom reconciles him to the exhalation arising from his cattle, 
and the smell of their filth; circumstances which, toan Euro- 
pean traveller, prove the chief nuisance of these stable or 





ree: 








some houses which. 1 did not happen to see, the entrance (for human beiags) 
id to be contrived by a descent from the roof, as in the time of Xenophon; when, 
also, the goats, sheep, cows and fowls oceupied the same subterrancous dwelling with 
their wwoers: “At 5 oteae qoay xarayewor, ro yey croua wawep $pearos, care 5’ evperm. 
au 8 euwobot ross per مرسمه‎ opuerat, مه‎ de ror Kura cAapaxas eareBavoy. Ev de 
Fase ois nour auyes, ofes, Bots, oper, &c. (Kenoph. Anab, Lib, 1۷۰ c. 8), 
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cavern-houses. Tosdni did not afford one tree, minéreh or 
steeple, or lofty edifice of any kind; but the good people, as 
at other villages, had erected a pole with cross sticks at top, 
for the accommodation of storks, which here enjoyed the 
comforts of their nest in undisturbed tranquillity. From 
the inhabitants of this place we heard many alarming anec- 
dotes of robberies an murders, perpretrated by outlaws 
infesting the gloomy forest of pines, through which we were 
to pass on our way to the next stage; and though these reports 
werc probably much exaggerated, yet the Topchi Bashi 
deemed it adviseable that we should not enter the scene of 
threatened danger by night; however unpleasant it might be 
to travel. during the heat of day. Accordingly, on the 
twenty-second, at seven o’clock in the morning, we com- 
menced our journey from Tosdéni. We soon perceived some 
distant pine trees on our left, and about the sixth or seventh 
mile arrived at the noble forest; in this we continued to pro- 
ceed for sixteen or eighteen miles ; the country, which seemed 
of a fine soil, presenting on both sides many beautiful pros- 
pects; hills and dales, winding rivers aud woods. But much 
suspicion was excited by the appearance of several horsemen, 
armed mostly with spears, who advanced in a direction parallel 
to ours, butat an interval of above a mile, halting frequently 
on rising grounds as if to watch our progress. From some 
rusticks employed in making hay, (with rakes exactly like 
those used in England), we learned that those men were 
robbers who had constantly furked about the forest since the 
preceding day, in expectation of a rich booty, which it was 
supposed my baggage contained. Mustara immediately 
proposed to the Topchi Bashi that we should attack, seize and 
kill them, and hang their bodies on different trees along the 
forest-road ; the Turkish officer allowed that this ineasure 
would be highly expedient, but declined the execution of it, 
couly declaring that he had been merely ordered to escort me 
in satety to the A‘b-i-garm کرم)‎ 1), a stream of warm and medi- 
cinal water, bounding the jurisdiction of AbpaLLan وه فظ‎ 
We emerged from the forest, and before cight o’clock in 
the evening, having travelled about thirty miles, alighted at 
Medjenkirt (u235234) ; the castle, (on our left, as we entered 
this village) looked stately when seen from a distance, but 
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proved to be little more than a steep rock, of which the na- 
tural crevices were filled up with masonry. Scattered on our 
road through the pine forest, (and in other places between 
Kars and Arzerém), lay many pieces of a black substance, 
some fully as large as the human head ; of these I brought to 
England three or tour fragments(*). At Medjenkirt, the 
servants of Huser~ Kna‘n having, perhaps unintentionally, 
given offence, were beaten by the men and pelted with stones 
by the women, who in the fury of objurgation frequently 
styled them ‘ Persian dogs.” 





We set out betore eight o’clock on the twenty-third, and 
having proceeded ten or eleven miles, halted about one hour 
at A'b-i-garm (4S Q\), a fountain of “ warm water,” (as the 
Persian name implies), to which medicinal! qualities were 

rofusely attmbuted. Here the territories of Kdrs and Arzerim 
join. In this fountain ten or twelve of our guards, (whose 
persons evidently required much purification), undressed 
themselves and bathed all at the same time. I contrived, 
notwithstanding, to ascertain that the degree of heat in this 
water was almost as great as the human body could wellendure. 
«At A’b-i-garm, our protectors the Topchi’ Bashi and his Deli 
soldiers, consigned us to two officers, who brought me a polite 
message and welcome from the Péshé of Arzerim. ‘The 
Topchi Bashi’s services 1 rewarded with a pair of handsome 
pocket-pistols ;.and some money was distributed among his 
inen, who immediately set out on their return to Kérs, while 
we went on sixteen or seventeen miles farther, and arrived at 
Bedrowds (بدرواس)‎ between four and five o’clock In this 
village, according to local report, were thirty tamilies of the 
Greek sect; two of the Armenian, and five of the Muham- 
medan; it contained also, three churches or places for the 
celebration of religious worship after the Greek rite But the 
habitations were still of the mole-hill kind externally, and 
within served as stables, like those already described. Yet 
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volcanick production or‏ ه A lapidary in London declares this substance to be‏ ری 
kind of fave ; sometimes called Icelandick agate, also ‘Lapis Obsidianus,” having been‏ 
first discovered in Ethiopia by Obsidius, as I learn from Beckmunn (Hist. of Inven-‏ 
tions, Vol. I, Sect. of coloured glass); be adds that it was named galinuce by the Span-‏ 
iards, who brought it from America.‏ 
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1 fancied the style of architecture considerably improved; 

and was induced to delineate, (See PJ]. LX XIX), the front of 
one house, which, though the materials were rude and simple, 

wore an appearance that might almost be termed ‘classical.’ 

Four rough trunks of trees supported an horizontal beam, 

and over this projected the ends of other trunks, forming the 

roof or rather ceiling; in some respects resembling an ancient 

and half subterraneous temple. This structure is partially 

represented in the general sketch which I made, (See 5 
LXXVID), including a tew other houses of this villuge; the 

piles of fuel, such as have been before noticed, and the road 

Jeading towards Arzeram. Pieces of resinous fir-tree-wood, 
supplied the place of candles at Bedrowés. 


24th. We set out by moonlight, soon after two o’clock, 
and saw at least an hundred carts; some loaded with large 
trunks of trees, others with deal boards, and many carrying 
women and children to their harvest-work. Several beams 
of extraordinary length were dragged on rollers with small 
wheels, by oxen or buffaloes faving proceeded 17 or 18 
miles, we halted near Hassan Kelaa (403 jue), a fine large 
stone-walled town, at the foot of a majestick rock, crowned 
with a handsome and strong-looking castle, from which, as 
we may reasonably suppose, the place has derived its name. 
It was intended that this town should have been our manzel 
for the day; but a person sent by the chief of Alwar (a village 
distant about five miles), declared that some new arrangement 
rendered it necessary for us to remove thither. Meanwhile, 
[1 examined another spring of very warm water, frequented by 
numerous bathers; over it a convenient vaulted chamber had 
been constructed, exhibiting some carved stone-work on the 
inside; this building was close to the bridge crossing a branch 
of the Araxes, below the castle. Here we were delayed so 
long that it was almost noon before our journey terminated 
at Alwar; an extensive village, comprising, besides many of 
the cavern-houses already described, three or four large and 
handsome edifices, with windows and separate rooms. In 
one of these, (it was at first understood), the Musellim ( 3 
as some of our party entitled the chief or governor), bad 
invited me to lodge and partake of a collation; but some. 
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difficulties seemed to have arisen on this subject; and my 
manzel proved such as those which I had occupied at Bed- 
rows, Medjenkirt and Toséni. The chief, however, visited 
me a few minutes after our arrival; his servants bringing 
coffee, pipes and sherbet. He continued also, every hour 
until dinner time in the evening, to send sinuilar refreshments; 
and his hospitulities closed with an ample meal of pilaw, eggs, 
cheese and cream. We had despatched from Alwar a mes- 
senger to Ami’N اشا) "ههد‎ \), announcing our approach; 
and at midnight received an intimation that apartments were 
provided for us at Arzerém. About six o’clock, therefore, 
on the 25th, we set out, and proceeded through a fertile and 
highly cultivated country nine or ten miles, when we met an 
officer of the Pdsha’s establishment; three men with kettle 
drums; some chidouses carrying each a silver wand, branch- 
ing at the top so as to appear not unlike the ancient Caduccus; 
besides many horsémen and other attendants. The officer 
delivered to me a very polite letter from the Pdshé; and men- 
tioned that he had brought two horses (which were very 
splendidly caparisoned), one for me, the other tor Huser 

ua‘’x, the Persian Mehkménddr. But to ride for two hours 
ona Turkish saddte, with stirrups most inconveniently hung, 
was an honour which, until within a mile of the city, I de- 
clined ; we passed through jong streets of good stone build- 
ings, and alighted at the house of an Armenian family, baving 
travelied about seventeen miles. During the journey اه‎ this, 
as of the preceding «tay, we passed on the road side, many 
fountains, one alinost at every mile, with spouts and woughs 
neatly cut in marble, some being covered with arches, pre- 
serving the water in its original coolness, even while the sua 
glowed with most powerful heat. These fountains, so nu- 
merous throughout Turkey, constitute a luxury unknown in 
Persia, where the water of one reservoir (ambdr انیار‎ or haws 
,(حرضش‎ is sometimes the sole supply for a long day’s march ; 
and even this most commonly defiled by the ablutions of 
filthy hands and beards. 





At Arzeréim, through the Pdshd’s especial favour, our bag- 
© was not submitted to the examination of custom house 
cers, although I found it necessary to satisfy their clamor- 
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ous demands for bakhshish ,(بغشیش)‎ (gratuity or gift), a word 
perpetually hissing ip our ears since we first entered the Turk- 
ish territories. The packages were at once deposited in my 
apartinent, which, it appeared, belonged to an old Armenian 
convent; the kitchen was, particularly, spacious; with an 
arched recess containing many stew-holes, and other culinary 
conveniences; it was also furnished with excellent water by 
by means of acock. In the principal room allotted. to me 
were two fire places, one at each end, with chimney pieces 
of carved stone; but a wail not very thick formed the sole 
partition between this room and a crowded cemetery which, 
with a stagnant pond at the door, contributed, as I imagined, 
to infect the air, and was, perhaps, the cause of Mr. Price’s 
illness during our residence here; he, however, and others of 
the party, had been slightly indisposed at different periods 
since the commencement of our journey from Tabriz We 
recvived a present consisting of weak and bad wine, good or 
at least very strong arrack, and a tray of sweet-meats, imme- 
diately on our arrival; and soon after, a visit from the chief 
Armenians of Arzertéim; they promised to send next day, in 
consequence of my inquiries concerning antiquities, a man 
who possessed several gems and medals. Meanwhile, the 
Tétar Agési (who had accompanied us trom Kérs_) proceeded. 
to the camp, where Ami‘’N Pa’sua’, being Seraskier or gene- 
ral, mostly resided during the summer season. The Tétdr’s 
object was to fix a certain time when 1 might pay the ۵ 
myrespects. ‘There were some si:owers of rain in the evening, 
with much thunder, and at night the wind blew violently. I 
learned, early on the 26th, that the Péshé would be ready ta 
receive my visitatoneo’clock; before which houra man brought 
eighteen or nineteen silver coins of the Arsacidan kings, with 
Greek legends as usual, and neither rare nor curious in any 
particular circumstance, yet valued at a price far exceeding 
gold of equal weight. Next caine a man offering for sale 
ten or twelve trifling gems, chiefly engraved carnelions and 
onyxes; of which I purchased a few; he estimated much 
more highly and I rejected, some bezoars and serpent-stones 
os shdékh-t-mdr مار)‎ giz), ‘‘snake’s horns,” and similar articles. 
But the grand object of temptation was reserved for the last; 
and from astonishing accounts given by various Armenians, 
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and the price fixed on it by the proprietor Knoyen Anrtu’n, 
I had formed expectations of something equally beautiful 
and ancient; these however were considerably disappointed. 
when it proved to be a Cameo, exhibiting tbe three kings ge- 
nerilly styled Magi, presenting their gifts to the infant Jesus ; 
this device was sculptured on a very handsome Sardonyx 
(in form oval, and nearly three inches long by two and a 
quarter wide), the ground being dark brown, and the figures 
relieved in a lighter brown and in white. The star which 
had guided the Magi appeared near one end of the stable ; 
and there was some good execution displayed in their horses 
standing at a distance; angels hovcring in the air, and a 
shepherd carrying a lamb on his back. 





At the hour appointed, one o’clock, I set out along with 
three Turkish officers sent by the Pdéshd, Hussein ۲ 
the Mehmdnddr, Mustara the Tatdr, and two Persian grooms, 
rode through the city, and proceeded about fonr miles to the 
plain which afforded a lively and pleasing view, being irre- 
gularly spotted with tents, mostly white and some of a pale 
green colour. I was at first conducted to one very large and 
sumptuous, in which a man of high rank, reclining on a sofa, 
invited me to seat myself near him ; around him stood seve- 
ral attendants richly clothed and armed with jong silver- 
anounted pistols ; after ten minutes an officer announced that 
the Péshé expected me at his tent ; this was completely open 
in front, and exhibited a brilliant display of oriental splen- 
dour; whilst forty or fifty soldiers, magnificently babited, were 
stationed in rows on either side. The Pashd welcomed me 
with much civility ; he seemed old and his complexion was 
extremely dark; he wore, however, 2 rose, or rather pink col- 
oured robe, lined with the finest snow-white fur ; his seat was 
a long sofa, and, beside it, a smailer one had been placed tor 
me, and immediately opposite, another for Husrrn Kua’n, 
who as on former interviews with Turks, acted the part of 
my interpreter, although I could myself understand the ge- 
neral tenour of what was said. Aftera refreshment of coffee, 
pipes, sherbet and sweet-meats, I delivered the Ambassa~ 
dor’s letter, and directed Mustara to bring the presents ; 
two Indian shawls and an English gun; this at the ۶ 
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request I took from its case and put together. Fe showed 
me a blunderbuss with seven barrels, which one lock of ی‎ 
traordinary mechanism sufficed to discharge : “it is, said he, 
“my great favourite, a gift sent to me last year by your bro- 
“ther.” He then mentioned his profound respect for the 
Prince Regent of England and the King of Persia, which had 
induced him to exempt my baggage from the custom-house 
duties; and added, that one of his own Tézars, in whom the 
utmost confidence might be placed, should attend me the 
whole way to Constantinople; and that be would, besides, 
write letters to the governors of Kara hissér, Tokaét, and other 
places on the road, which might facilitate my progress, and 
secure me from injury or insult. He concluded with a pre- 
sent of some flowers, and a most polite invitation to dinner 
on the 28th at his camp, whence, he said, I might proceed 
in the evening to Ilijah, (الییی‎ the first stage, distant barely 
two saat (sls) or hours (about six miles), each saat being 
such a space as travellers with loaded mules or horses con- 
veniently travel within one hour. 


The delay of two days enabled us to make several arrange- 
Ments necessary on the commencement of such an expedition 
as the journey from Arzertém to Constantinople; during 
which, (computed between seven and eight hundred miles), 
it was not intended that we should balt many hours in any 
one place; no more than the Prince Regent’s horses might 
require for rest. Some Armenian women undertook to wash 
for us a sufficient stock of linen We repaired various pack- 
ages that ‘had been damaged-by kicks from horses, or by fails 
on the road; aud tresh mules were provided to carry our 
baggage, under the management of a careful chérwéddr, and 
two or three assistants, young and active Curds or Assyrians, 
natives of Carcéc(®*). On my return from the camp, a poor 


seeosees. 








مجمم جمه. 
Sometimes pronounced Kerkét, but written properly in the MS. History of‏ رم 

‘Tamo'r by نع وق‎ Ati yrzp1, (58S) Caretk; snd Carcouc by the French 
trausintor of that work (M. Petis de la Crorx), (Liv. 1۱۲ ch. 35), who places it in long. 
‘76-35, tut. 35-25. Mr. Ives visited Kircoote in the year 1758, and suys “that it lies 


in 35-30 of North latitude.” (Trav. p. 311). Kerkoul sppeared to D'Anville as the 
Demetrioe of Strabo and the Corcura of Ptolemy. 


So 
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man clad in patched and squalid rags, solicited pecuniary 
relief, speaking English very intelligibly ; and informing me 
that he was a Russian prisoner, and had formerly served 
many years as a sailor in one of our frigates, the Quebec. 
After him came a Georgian, whose appearance declared the 
utmost affliction. His daughter and two sons had been taken 
from his house by a Janizary, who now threatened that he 
would sell the girl, and compel the boys to become Muham- 
inedans, unless ransomed withtn a stated time for a certain 
sum of money. The Armenian Christians had collected, by 
charitable subscriptions io their churches, a considerable 
portion of the sum demanded; towards which this unhappy 
father requested my contribution. The truth of his lament- 
able story was confirmed by all present, and indirectly, by a 
circumstance which I had previously learned while passing 
through the béz4r6 or market places; for it was mentioned that 
in one of these, several Georgian girls were exposed to publick 
sale, with some young boys whom the Turks had lately اه‎ 
tained among other plunder on the Russian frontiers, 








Concerning the great city of Arzerim, its stone-walled castle 
situate on a hill, its badly paved streets, and other particulars 
of its modern state, I committed to paper a few remarks has- 
tily made; but these have since been completely anticipated 
in Mr. Moner’s very accurate description, and the reader 
desirous of information on this subject, wili receive more 
satisfaction from consulti that ingenious traveller’s work, 
than srem any account which I could furnish. The same 
extravagant statements of population noticed, and very pro- 
perl, reduced by him, were given to me. Yet in allowing 
270,000 or 275,000 inhabitants, he has perhaps retained too 
much of the local estimate. Like all persons recently accus- 
tomed to the decaying and half deserted cities of Persia, ۲ 
was much struck with the bustle of Arzertm, and the crowds 
of people that filled tts streets; my superficia] observations, 
however, would pot authorise me to rate their numbers even 
so high as two hundred thousand Respecting the ancient 
state of Arzer#m, but httle success has attended my inquiries. 
D’Herbelét, and after him D’Anville, discover it in that 
city of which the name is written Artzé by Cedrenus (in the. 
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eleventh century), and they likewise seem inclined to derive 
its present name from the Arabick words Arez al Roum (or 
Aredh ar’ Rum(*); signitying ‘the land of the Rémians or 
*' Greeks ;” this place being on the borders of Armenia and 
Cappadocia or Pontus(*). But their derivation, though 
sufficiently conformable to the spelling found in one histori- 
cal Persian manuscript, (which however omits the Arabick 
article al); and to modern usage in epistolary correspondence, 
fannot easily be reconciled with that orthography which we 
may trace to the thirteenth century of ourera,when Nasstr aD 
pin Tu‘sr, in his Tables, wroie the name Arzen al rim الروم)‎ isd 
a-form observed by the most cclcebtated geographers, fx 

DALLan, زره اد لا‎ Bria, Sa’prx Israna‘’ni, and others(*”). 
‘To me it appears doubtful whether the last three letters of 
Arzerim belonged to the original name; but I believe that the 
first three, without reference to any Arabick word, represent 
the chief and ancient radical letters; and I fancy that these, 
whatever transposition they nay have suffered whilst passing 
through the hands of successive copyists or the press, may 
be recognised in Azcra(Azup«), to which Ptolemy (Lib. ۷۰ c. 13), 
assigns 76 d. 30 m. of longitude, and 40d. 40. m. of Jatitude, 
a position very nearly coincident with that of Arzerdém, ac- 
cording to the Eastern geographers; three of them (Nassrr 
av pin, Urucn Beis, and Savr'k Israua‘n1), placing it 
in long. 77-0; lat. 9-40, Hampacvan intorms us that this 
city, “appertaining to the fifth climate, is situate in long. 








Weecerecececocccocccoce. ۰ 


©) بارش الروم‎ of the Arabick article of being dropped in pronunciation or changed 
i nto an R, as in the well known surnume of the Kuaxi’eau Ua'rvu'n, الرشید‎ AL 
-RASUI’D pronounced AR'RASHT'D. 


(C4) ““Arzeroum ou Erzeroum, nom corrompu d’Arzalroum qui signifie en Ambe 
“ Terre des Romains ou des Grecs; cette ville est située dans le pays de Roum, ou 
«« plutét sur les confins de ۵ rmenie et de Ia Cappadoee,” &e. (D'Herbelot Bibliot. 
Orient, See also D’Anville’s Geogr. Anc. Armenie). 





@) In the MS Aulum Aréi Abbasi, composed about 200 years ago, the name is 
written روم‎ Ay); and in the list of Turkish cities and post towns which I procured at 
Constantinople, the same letters are combined as if forming only a single word ار ضروم‎ 
‘The name appeared Arzkench (آرژنه الروم) وه‎ on a letter entrusted to my care 
at Tabriz; aud is the MS. History of Tarmu’s by Sueair Act ¥eepr 1 find it 


simply written Arzerée ) ۰(ارنریم‎ 
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> (from the Fortunate islands), 77-0; and lat. (from the equin- 
*octial line). 39-30. It contains, (adds he), a certain church 
“of extraordinary size; exceeding in heighth all other edifi- 
“ces of that country; and in the church was once a lofty 
“gumbed, a dome or cupola; the dimensions of which were 
“fitty gaz (nearly fifty-six English yards), by fifty gaz; one 
“side ot the vaul! of this gumbed tell down, on the night when 
«© (Muhainmed) was born, the seal or last and greatest of the 
“ prop.-els, on whom and on his family be the blessing of God! 
“and although great exertions were made in endeavouring to 
“repair it, the building still fell, so that the work was never 
“accompl-hed ; and opposite to that church, one of the 
“ Maselinan sovereiuns erected a masjed or mosque. on the 
“plan of the Caabeh (or square temple at Mcccah_), equalling 
“ this structure in breadth and length; that mosque therefore 
**is called Nemudar-e-Caabeh or model of the Caabeh ; and the 
“yevenue yielded by Arzen ar’ rém amounts to two hundred 
“and twenty-two thousand dindrs or pieces of gold’’(*). 


Having forwarded our baggage properly guarded towards 
lijah, ۴ proceeded at three o’clock on the twenty-eighth day 
of Jaly, trom Arzerém to the Péshé’s camp, conducted by one 
of bis officers, and mounted, for the first time, on a post- 
horse; such as may be procured at every regular stage 
throughout the Turkish Empire. I had hitherto ridden 
Persian horses of the Ambassador’s establishment, and it was 
now necessary that these should be sent back to Tabriz. 
Two personages very splendidly dtessed, one the treasurer, 
the other a son of the Pashé, received me at the door of a 


جح اه ح ج و وه حجوی ces‏ وه یه و و econ‏ جوم وم موم و موه 





oo 
و عرض از‎ ode الریم از اقلیم پنیم است طولش از جزایر خالدانت‎ ot )۳( 

خط استوا Jeb‏ در Lett‏ کلیسیایست در قایست عظممت چنانکه عالي‌تر ار آن عمارت 
Ne‏ ماک نیست و در آن کنبد عالي بوده ales‏ کز در پنیرا, کر شرفي SET‏ ان 
کنید در شب ولادت حضرت خاتم النیین صلي A‏ علیه و له فرودامده و چندانکه 
خواستدد که انیا درست aS‏ عمارت ends‏ و فرودلمد و در برابر ای ؟یسیا 
يكي از پادشاهان اصللم صسييري بشکل کعیه و عرض و عول GS‏ مانند کعیه ساخته و 
آن مس نمودار AS‏ میخوارنر و حقوی دیوانیش دویست و بیست و دو AP‏ 
دیتارست رصح DMS. Nachat af Culib, Geogr, chop. vii. (of‏ 
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spacious tent, furnished with much elegance, and exhibiting 
an article of luxury most particularly grateful a‘ this season 
of excessive heat; close to the sofa on which we sat was a 
fountain or reservoir sunk sixteen or eighteen inches in the 
earth, and nearly four feet square, supplied with cool and 
linipid water, apparently by subterraneous means of com~ 
munication ; after the usual refreshments and some conver- 
sation here, a servant announced that the Pdshd’s dinner 
was ready ; and as his hospitable invitation comprehended. 
any persons that 1 might choose to bring, Huszin Kua‘n the 
Mchmandar, and My. Price, partook with me of this extraor- 
dinaiy banquet. Within a few yards of the Péshd’s tent, but 
in the open air, a large round tray was placed upon an iron 
frame; thus forming a kind of low table, about which our 
host, his son, the treasurer, two or three other Turks, und we, 
the strangers, assembled, and after the customary ablution 
of hands, seated ourselves on carpets and cushions. Nume- 
rous servants waited, who performed their different duties 
with equal silence, attention and respect; richly embroidered 
napkins of fine texture, were spread on the necks and knees 
of all the guests, each being accommodated with a wooden 
spoon and a handsome sherbet-cup of glass. The table at 
first displayed some saucers of sliced cucumber, bread, 
cheese, sail. and various انا‎ things which were not removed 
during the enlertainment; but to an ample dish of soup suc- 
ceeded, atier two or three minutes, one of the same size filled 
with stewed vegetables; the place of this was immediately 
supplied by anothe: containing roasted lamb; a fourth, sweet 
jelly : a fifth, pilew; sixth, sweetmeats; seventh, fowl, and 
inary others, all different; the guests seldom taking more than 
one moeutbtul trom each; thus the pages continued to put 
before us and to take away, so many dishes, that having 
reckoned as tzr as forty, ۲ became weary of the account; 
but think that the whote number must have exceeded seventy; 
and of those which IJ tasted. وراه‎ or perhaps fifty), most 
were goou and palatable, anu some few of such particular 
excellence as might have augmeuted the reputation of any 
Parisian cook. ‘The sherbet too was of dclicious flaveur; and 
we concluded, as we Lad commenced, with the washing of 
hands. During this entertainment, which lasted a consider- 
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able time, we were gratified with instrumental and vocal 
iwnusick; two men played on small violins of the kind called 
rebdb و(ریاب)‎ and two on guitars; singing occasionally ina 
very soft and melodious manner; but especialiy so, at leastin 
my opinion, when they performed Persian airs; and in these, 
although Turks, they seemed to excel; preferring them pro- 
bably to their own. I was much pleased, on hearing once 
tnore, a sweet song which had become familiar to my ear 
at Shirdz and Tehrdx. After coffee and pipes, the Pashd, 
with many civil speeches, gave me a handsome horse, and I 
sect out from the camp, which seemed of small extent, formed 
rather as a pleasant summer residence than for any military 
object. Huszin Kna’n obligingly accompanied ui to 
Llijah, distant from the camp between five and six miles, and 
neatly as much from Arzerwn; at which city bis functions of 
AMehmiénddr bad terminated ; and he now took leave, with an 
intention of proceeding the next day on his return to Tabriz, 
The springs of water, naturally warm, have long rendered 
Tlijah (آلیی)‎ the resort of numerous invalids; respecting them 


Ishall extract a passage from that rare MS. work, the Shejret 
Miustafery مصطغوپ)‎ i,e%): ۳ Arzen az rim isa celebrated city, 
*¢and there 1s the fountain called Aien al Forde, or Source of 
“the Euphrates; whoever in spring-time bathes or washes in 
> و‎ water of this fountain, becomes free from disease”("), 
1 did not visit the baths, but took an opportunity of enjoying, 
near this village, a partial ablution in the Euphrates, of which 
the stream, nw very shallow, flowed in a bed of such capa- 
ciousness as proved, that during other seasons the river must 
be here considerable, although so near its source, and sa 
remote from its final issue into the Persian Gulf. Iremarked 
that while some pronounced the name correctly, as written, 
Frét or Ferét, others gave to the first letter such a sound as 
might be most nearly expressed by a supposed combination 
of mand وه‎ thus Mvordt or Mooréd; and trom this pronun- 














مه مه وه مج مم موه wees.‏ 


it (4)‏ الردم شبر مشپور است انجا چشمه ایست که انرا عین الغرات کویند 

هر که در بهار در ان اب غسل BO‏ ازمض آیمی کردد 
It is added that a fountain near the same city, sends forth its water ‘with a very loud‏ 
noise, bot that any beast approaching it, dics om the spot; aud therefore a guard is‏ 
stationed there.‏ 
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ciation has, perhaps, originated the name of Morad, which 
distinguishes in some maps another branch of this celebrated 
rive: We find flijah twice mentioned (and. it may be said, 
ایا‎ sy present name) in the Natural History of Pliny, who, 
describing the Euphrates, aces the course of this river to 
Mount Taurus, near the Armenian Elegia; a town or city 
which Ptolemy. Solinus, and Stephanus Byzantius, also 
notice(“). ‘This piace was the scene of a memorable slaugh- 
ter, when, (in the year 162), an army of Romans which 
Severianus, governor of Cappadocia, had stationed here, was 
cotmpletely destroyed by the Parthians; who, under Volo- 
geesun() the second, having ivclosed or surrounded them, 
trapstixed with arrows all the private soldiers and their chiefs; 
as appears trom the historical work of Dion or Dio, epitomised. 
by Xiphilinus(™) 





We set ont on the 29th at sunrise, and reached the little: 
village of Ashkelaah (اشععد)‎ at one o’clock; distant trom Llijah 
26 «or 27 usiles; the intermediate road was good; we saw on 
it many carts, but only one building of any kind, a ruined 
caravunsera situate nearly half-way. The violent heat an- 
noyed us much this day, and we were deprived of rest in the: 
evening by thousands of gnats and fleas. 


Soon atter midnight we left Ashkelaah, and at eight o’clock 
on the 30th, having travciled about 26 miles, established our 
manzed under the shade of some fine old trees, in a beautifut 
meadow on the bank of the Luphrates. ‘his noble river, 
during the last twenty miles of our journey, flowed close to 








۵ جج اه عم وه coceoeeotecwcences‏ وج و و و و هو موی راو وج مسممم 















nix,” &c. 
۱ 24), Mexia. اما‎ Gi 
Segeam scindit (Euphrates 
* manuscripts by the learned > 
in =nte hac editis Solini 9 

Euppdrov, &e (Steph. de Urbib).‏ «ممید 









i Taurus mons nee re: 
sp. 13). “Quem (Tau 
yhist cap 37). The ne 
who says > 
(Plinian. Exercit. p. 442). 








Yee, Kuper 


(? ‘Ping time is written by Greek and Roman historians Oro*%oyareos, OvAoyaal eos, 
Bedéyeoos, Vilogeses, نگ‎ 


yap Ovedoyausos wodepou pie rac srparowesoy re voy Pwpoizay ro ure LeGnpiayw,‏ 0 رمع 
auras nye]‏ ,۳۵0269 وه ) reraypevor sv ry Edreyela ixwpie rive rye A,‏ 
carerokeuae xae dcegSeipe. (Riphil, Epitoor. ‘Bionis in M. Antonin. Philosoph, bist),‏ ۲ 
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us on the Jeft, gradually and almost perceptibly increasing 
each hour as we advanced, by the accession of numerous 
mountain-streams; contributing to form, what after their 
passage through many celebrated regions were styled by the 
royal psalmist ۴ the waters or rivers of Babylon” (baa mma); 
and have been dignified by various ancient writers with the 
epithet “ great’’(*), and even more emphatically styled “ the 
“river?(*). About half a mile from the spot where we halted. 
were some remains of a caravansera, but so infested by snakes, 
scorpions and flies, that it had acquired the name of Shaitdn 
deresi (شیطان درءسی)‎ or the > devil’s mansion;* and there were 
but tew"ot our party besides myseit who ventured to explore 
its recesses. As it was known that this place would not furnish 
any provision, we had brought some from Ashkelaah, and 
whilst our servants were engaged in preparing dinuer, I took 
an opportunity of bathing in the Euphrates, and of swimining 
across its stream, here very broad and rapid, and even at this 
season of drought, from five to six feet deep in the middle; 
the water, although warm and not remarkably clear, afforded 
me avery pleasant draught("); it abounded with fish of various 


ewes ©‏ حور وج یرو موجه جوم وج وه هو وج ج وج جوم م جوم وم مرن جن جمو و 


AWA TY ( ۰ unto‏ دا دود Thus in the Book of Josbua (cb. ۲۰۲ 4) SD‏ رم 
pac of Saint‏ ای the Great Kiver, the Kiver Euplirates,” Aad in the Revelation or‏ 
peyadu E'vpparn.” (ch. 1X.‏ ۴۵ همجمج John we fiud “ the great River Euplirates, ra‏ 
v.14). In the Pharsalix ulso of Lucan, it ix thus me ed, “ Quaque caput rapido‏ 
(Lib. ۲۱۲۰ v. 258).‏ میک tollit cum Tigride magnus—Euphrates,”‏ 














quando absolutd ponitur, Isai, XI. 15. Castel. Lexic Polyst.‏ دند 
Pp. 8089, in FWD WD, per Autonumas. Jordanee, sepius Euphrates qui termi‏ 

cle cumque circuivit nec eo majus flumen Judwis aotum. Pp. 2235 
inde perspicuum est quod fluvius iste in confiuiis Terrse Sunctse constitu 


“gar Segre FT FLUVIUS ELLE Ita vero upertissimé «ppellatur Euphrates, 
E 111.31. tesai. XXVIL. 2 See Dav. Millii Dissert: Select. p. 200. Ia the 
third Dissertation (De Nilo et Euphrate) his object is to demonstrate that the Holy 
Land, which God preserved to the posterity of Ab: a8 properly bounded by 
the Nile and the Eupbrates. In the course of this Dissertation he successfully com- 
its the strange opinion of a certaia learned man in Germany, (** Est tamew vir qui- 
‘dam doctus in Germania,” &c. p. 196), who affirmed that the words FID 33 or 
«« River Phrath,” did aot imply the great Euphrates, but another river falling inte the 
sea between Tyre aud Sarepta. 


Dr. Leonbart Raowolff, who in the year 1574, passed seventeen days at Bir on the‏ ری 
Euphrates, tells us that this river ‘is continually muddy, and therefore almost uot fi‏ 
be drunk, excep! you fet it stand two or three hours until the sand and mus‏ ما 
muuk down to the bottom, which sometimes is of the thickness of an inch." See‏ 
Rauwolff’s Travels in Rey's Collection; past H. ch. I. p. 296; Oct. Lond. 1693. But‏ 


() «Euphrates, 







































More literally “Satan's Valley.” 
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kinds, and sqgme, resembling trouts, nearly two feet long, 
allowed me to approach them within three yards, springing 
with much eagerness to catch the flies that struggled on the 
surface. It was now to me a subject of much regret that I 
had broken at Isfahén my English fishing rod(“). 


Having dined, and slept a few hours under the large trees, 
we mounted our horses by star-light, at nine o’clock, and 
proceeded along the right bank of the Euphrates about two 
and twenty miles, during which almost as many rivulets dis- 
charged themselves into that river(). We then lost sight of it, 
and went on ten or eleven miles farther, by a stony road over 
steep, rugged and lofty mountains, to the village of Kara 
15 64141 (33,5 13, a name signifying “ black ears,”) where we 
alighted soon after six o’clock on the morning of the thirty- 
first, having travelled about one or perhaps two and thirty 
miles. This extensive village consisted chiefly of the half-sub~ 
terraneous habitations, such as have been already described. 
I saw but two houses of a different or better construction; 
one was the post house, where we found a Té¢ér courier on 
his way from Arzerim to Constantinople, and three or four 
other men assembled before a cheerful wood-fire; this proved 


Meee مم همم مهم مه‎ ccc tce cece خ اهوم موم موه جه یمهم موه‎ sees» 





Mr. Jackson, who in the year 1797 went هرگ‎ Basrah to Constantinople, 
not quit the Euphrates without taking notice of its salubrious water, which is by much 
the most pleasant that 1 ever tasted; though very muddy when it is firet taken up it 
* soon becomes perfectly clear, and while 1 could get this water, I had not the least 
« desire for either wine or spiri See (‘‘ Journey from India,” &e, Lond. 1790; p. 57). 

















Rauwolff, speaking of Bér on the Euphrates, > During the time of our‏ رم 
taying there, they brought us several sorts of fishes they had caught in the river to‏ 
ell; and among the rest one sort called Geirigi, which iu their shape and scales were‏ 
very like untu carps, only they were not ao thick in the belly, but = great deal longer‏ 
“and bigger, so that sometimes one of them did weigh three rotulas of theic weight,‏ 

which is abont seventeen or eighteen of our pounds. ‘The: very delicate and 
good to eat, and مه‎ cheap that we could buy one for media, is oor money wort 
about three pence.” _ See “‘Rauwolff’s Travels, in Ray’s Collection;” part. ۱۱. ch, J. 

Of the same kind were proba ose noticed by Mr. Eyles Irwin, at Anna,‏ 226 رم 
-in the year 1781. ** We fared very sumptuously to day, says he, on good mutton and‏ 
which were carp from the Euphrates, of a size that perhaps no table in Europe‏ ی 
*couid boast.” See the very interesting account of his Travels in the Supplement,‏ 
to “A Series of Adventures,” &c. Third Edition, Vol. IL. p. 315, Lond. 1787.‏ 































Tmust reserve for some other occasion, what was originally designed for insertion‏ رم 
hefe, 1 digressive chapter om the Eaphrates, noticing incidentally some strange opitr‏ 
ions entertained by learned sen coucerning the Terrestrial Paradise.‏ 
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by no means unpleasant to us who had been chilled by the 
morning air, as we ascended many lofty hills and rugged 
rocks, by a path extremely difficult and dangerous, durin 
the last three hours, or from that place where we fost sight of 
the Euphrates, and to which a person might almost have come 
from K4rs in an European four-wheeled carriage, so goud 
had generally been the intermediate road. I had latterly 
remarked but few of those fountains which the Turks are so 
fond of adorning with cut-stone fronts, arches, and often with 
inscriptions; and which in many parts of their Asiatick pro- 
vinces, offer themselves to the thirsty traveller every quarter 
of an hour; some I may have passed during the darkness of 
the night; but between Ashkelaah and Kara Kélék, the 
country is so admirably supplied by nature with numerous 
streams of excellent water, that such artificial substitutes 
would have been superfluous. 


On the first of August we set off at six in the morning, and 
soon after nine reached the village of Léri (.5,3), distant from 
Kara Kildék eleven or twelve miles. Our baggage, I know 
not why, was sent by the summer road, and we took that 
chiefly frequented in winter; both very bad and stony, 
crossing many steep hills. At the foot of one, about half 
way, we rode through a considerable ordé, a tribe or encamp- 
ment of Turcoméns, such as the Persians style siéh-chédrén™ 
چادران)‎ daw), ۰ those who dwell in the black or dark brown- 
“coloured tents.” The land, although mountainous, ap- 
peared fertile; it abounded with fine springs, but did not 
exhibit any trees. At Léri we were lodged in the house of a 
respectable and very obliging farmer. It was spacious, and 
so cool, that while the sun’s heat at mid-day proved almost 
intolerably oppressive in the open air, a wood fire in the room 
did not compel me to rise from the carpet on which I lay 
within two yards of its blaze. The place occupied by us, 
was separated from the stable, (both as usual being under one 
roof) by a boarded partition about four feet and a half high. 
Here we were feasted at breakfast with good butter, fresh 
eggs, and brown, but most excellent bread; our host brought 
me as a present some small trouts, still alive, and at dinner 
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we had them with lamb and fowls. It was said that another 
village within three miles, contributed to this feast(*). 


At eight o’clock in the evening we left Léri; travelled all 
night, and arrived at Chiftlic (چفتاک)‎ before seven on the 
morning of the second; during this journey, of about thirty 
miles, we crossed by paths extremely steep and in some parts 
dangerous, several lofty mountains; the name of one, as 
Mustars informed me, was I/mali-dagh or ‘the wild apple- 
“hill? We lost our way for at least an hour in the dark, but 
soon recovered the right road when the moon appeared, 
enabling us at the same time to enjoy some very grand, though 
indistinct prospects, and to remark the windings of a beau- 
tiful stream, above which we rode, sometimes half asleep, on 
the very brinks of precipices, deep and rocky. The common 
post-horse that carried me, being accustomed to these scenes, 
walked over the steep and rugged rocks with perfect safety, 
whilst those of other countries evinced considerable terror, 
and in some places were not, without much difficulty, led or 
driven along. At Chiftiic, which seemed a good large town, 
we did not occupy the post-house, as its Jate keeper had 
absconded, and a successor had not been yet appointed. 
Our lodgings were at the dwelling of a private person. Here 
by the advice of my 14247 companions, I dismissed with 
bakhshish (بخشیش)‎ or a pecuniary recompense, the soldiers 
who had accompanied us as guards from Arzerim, by order 
of the Péshé. Yet it was atterwards deemed necessary, in 
consequence of alarming reports concerning robbers, that 


Peecccccoecccocecccs. 





wececoe. 


The conveniencjes improve as we advance; the raised seat:‏ رس 
higher; the fire-places resenible those of the sntique fasbi‏ 
له age, (Kara Kalk) und here, we remurked a few‏ 
ve the roof, und ‘the post houses are ceiled aud have a room np‏ 
At Léri I was induced to sketch the fire-place in my chamber, (See Pl, LXX1X);‏ 
ised heurth, tongs, candlestick and snuffers fastened bya chuin, and other‏ 
handsome carpet covered the floor close up to the hearth; thin wi‏ ۵ 
private dwelling, but even the post-houses furnish many comforts not found in the‏ 
i nseras; coffee, milk, eggs, bread, carpets and pillows: but I could sel-‏ 
dom contrive to enjoy a draught of water in its original purity; for a bucket stands‏ 
neat tbe outer door with a cup beside it, which every fellow, however dirty or disensed,‏ 
heated or bearded, fills from the bucket, dipping im his hand at the same time; and‏ 
should he leave any water in the cup, it is blended with the main stock by the uext‏ 
person who comes to drink.‏ 
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four armed men should be hired to attend us during part of 
the next stage. 


We set out from Chiftlic at ten o’clock, the night being 
very dark; travelled without intermission about twenty-eight 
miles, and at six the next morning, (August the 3d), alighted 
in the village of Shéirén .(شیران)‎ During the‘first twelve or 
fourteen miles our road Jay through a forest, not very thickly 
planted, nor, (if the darkness allowed me to discern objects 
rightly) containing many tall or bulky trees. In passing 
through it about midnight, I was much struck with the ap- 
pearance of several fires, around which were collected various 
groups of persons belonging to a caravan, now halting here. 

‘he vivid coruscations of light which gleamed from the blaz- 
ing wood, and cast a reddish glare on many turbaned heads 
and bearded visages, produced an extraordinary effect amidst 
the deep nocturnal shade of the surrounding forest. Shirdn, 
although possessing some natural beauties of situation, (on 
the side of a hill), comprised but a few mean houses of the 
cave or stable kind. Yet it could formerly boast of two Ar- 
menian churches; one stood within three or four hundred 
yards of the village, on our right as we approached from 
Chiftlic. I visited the ruins and found several sculptured 
stones, both without the walis and inside, exhibiting crosses 
of different forms. In the small door-way of this church a 
large stone was so laid, that a man even of moderate stature 
could not go through, unless steoping almost double. It may 
be supposed that this was a contrivance of the original arch- 
itect, whereby he designed to exclude the Turkish horsemen, 
or to oblige all who-entered even on foot, to bow at the sacred 
threshold, under the sign of the cross. But it is not impro- 
bable that the carved horizontal! stone, which I have delineated 
in the sketch, (Pl. LX XTX), had once covered some grave, 
and was subsequently inserted in the place where it now ap- 
pears. The cemetery here, as in other parts of Asia, contained 
many figures of rams, very large and rudely cut in stone; 
some being represented with collars. It was here that an 
Armenian (mentioned in Vol. I. p. 271) who spoke Persian, 
observed me examining them, and said that they were erected 
in allusion to the برء خدا‎ Barreh-i- Khudé, or “Lamb of God.” 
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The other church or chapel, situate on a rock at the farther 
end of Shirdn, was in a more perfect state, although its roof 
had been taken away. Some of the altar remained, and 
several portraits of saints, nearly of the natural human size, 
were still visible on the walls, painted, but by no skilful artist, 
in very gaudy colours. ‘This chapel was barely thirteen feet 
long, and in breadth did not exceed eight and a half; but 
the walls were seventeen or eighteen feet high. Here an old 
woman of miserable appearance came to solicit alms; and 
soon convinced me that she was a Christian by her reverence 
for the cross, and the emotions of contempt and abhorrence 
with which she uttered the word Muselmén. Some rain fell 
in the course of this day, which was cloudy; the weather being 
as cool as generally in England during the month of May. 


We set ott from Shérdn at nine o’clock, and travelled allt 
night through a forest which, in many places, as I was able 
to perceive even by star-light, afforded views of most beautiful 
and “ picturesque” scenery; rivers, vallies, waterfalls, bare 
rocks, and finely wooded mountains. On the morning of the 
fourth, we halted at six o’clock, after a ride of about eight and 
twenty miles, under some trees near a delightful stream, wa- 
tering the rich plain or meadow called Kara bekchair or Kara 
bethdi (as the name was written for me (قرست هاي‎ : where we 
were induced to remain, that our horses might benefit by its 
Juxuriant herbage, although we had proposed that Karaja, 
(three or four miles farther), should have been our manzel. 
The forests of this country seemed to consist chiefly of noble 
pines, but they contained also other trees of considerable size; 
and some wild shrubs and flowers that to me appeared rare. 
Several of the hills. within view from our halting-place ۰ 
slightly wooded to. the very summits, and many exhibited 
extraordinary ridges of sharp rugged rocks, dividing them by 
serrated lines, in the middle, not unlike vertebrae ; or resem- 
bling the walls of battlements ;.and on the sides of some, half 
concealed among the trees, were immense natural masses of 
stone, that might be mistaken at a distance for the remains of 
castles or other edifices. On the highest part ofa hill bound-. 
ing the valley where we had alighted, were two of those tu- 
mular eminences which the Turks call tepeh (45),. (and afiex 
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them the Persians, tapeh). These, though perhaps natural, 
so much resembied the sepulchral heaps piled in ancient times 
and in different countries over the bodies of iNustrious per- 
sonages, that I delineated them (as in PI. LX XVI). Accord- 
ing to the report of some peasants, there was a ruined fortress 
beyond the smaller tepeh. Whilst we rested at this place, a 
kdfilah of about forty men and above an hundred mules, passed 
us on their way to Tokdt. I remarked but one woman with 
the party ; at this place we were indebted for a scanty supply 
of provisions, to the neighbouring village of Alijer. Proceed- 
ing about sunset, we crossed the stream, and passed by a lofty 
yock crowned with fragments of masonry, ascribed to the 
Genoese, like most other ruins of uncertain date or origin, in 
this country. Here it was said the Turks had lately destroyed 
an inscription, lest Christian travellers might discover the 
treasures which it was supposed to indicate. Many suits of 
armour and swords of uncommon size and make, had been 
found among the ruins of this castle; but whether really antique 
or only foreign, I could not ascertain from the imperfect de- 
scription. For several miles about this spot the country was 
highly beautiful and fertile; but our path led us along the 
edges of some frightful precipices. Earthquakes, we heard, 
were frequent here; and about the 14th mile we passed a 
mountain still called Musellim dégh or the ‘*governor’s hill ;” 
since a Turkish magistrate of high rank, travelling with two 
or three of his wives, several children and attendants, perished 
in a gulf or chasm, suddenly formed under their feet by the 
opening earth, and almost instantly filled with water. Soon 
after midnight we lost our way, and wandered above an hour 
among trees of thick foliage, which caused such an intense 
darkness that I could not see my horse’s ears; after a journey 
however, of 26 miles, we arrived early on the fifth at Kara 
hissdr حصار)‎ 23). Of this place, 1 sketched a view (See ۰ 
12۷ 11( as we approached, when part of the town was 
visible at the foot of an immense rock, on which stood the 
castle, seemingly impregnable; we found the town of consi- 
derable size; one quarter occupied by Christians of the Ar- 
menian sect; many good housesin badly paved streets, built 
on the steep sides of the rock. As we had been now during 
four entire nights successively on the road, I was‘not much 
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displeased at the occurrence of some difficulties respecting 
post-horses, which rendered it necessary that we should remain. 
until the next morning at Kara hissér. “Of this name, 
* (which signifies the > Black Castle”), there are, according 
to Hampa.uan, “several fortified places (in Rum),” and he 
particularly notices four. Of this, which was my manzel, he 
only says, > Kara hissér Nuvds, bordering on the territories of 
“* A’kshehr and Arzenjén”(*'). At the post house I could 
scarcely obtain room to sit down, among a crowd of couriers 
and travellers of different ranks, smoking, sleeping, eating or 
picking from their clothes certain vermin of a disgusting kind; 
but دمحم[‎ Mousa, whom the Péshé had sent with me from 
Arzerim, now took his master’s letter to the Musellim or go- 
vernor, in consequence of which, arrangements were imme- 
diately made for my accommodation in the best manner that 
the place would allow. 


6th. Early this morning, a Tétdr courier who had left 
Constantinople eleven days before, came here on his way to 
Persia; from him ۲ Jearned the arrival of Mr. Liston, as 
English Ambassador, and of a Russian and French minister 
at the Turkish capital. We proceeded on our journey 
through a country finely cultivated, particularly rich in corn, 
and exhibiting many fountains with ornamented arches of 
hewn stone; but our narrow path over rocks and mountains 
soon became extremely dangerous, along the right side of a 
large river flowing westward ; we enjoyed, however occasion- 
ally, some prospects of uncommon beauty and magnificence. - 
About the eighth mile we passed a huge insulated rock, on 
which once stood a fortress called Kara hissdr ; this was long 
since deserted, as report stated; the inhabitants having re- 
moved to that place (bearing the same name, and in appear- 
ance very similar), from which we had come this morning. 
Our march (of about 20 miles) terminated at the little village 


مج هدجه ممممو وج 





اج هو ممو موم موه 


(**) قراحصار چند قلعه است بدین نام-قراحصار نواس pda:‏ اتشهر و ارزنجان 
(MS. Nuzht. Cafés, ch. 7). In these passages and throughout bis work the Persian‏ 
Geographer writes 13 karé (tlack),which the Turks themselves express by 43. ‘The‏ 
word Nupés, seems to distinguish this > Black Castle” as the Novus of D’Anville; that‏ 
strong fortress on 4 rock wherein the principal treasures of Mithridates were deposited.‏ 
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of Arpahjuk (5~ %\), where I established my manzel under a 
tree by the side of a brook ; and learned that the river which, 
during two days had flowed on our Jeft, was named Kalket (or 
Kalked) Ermak ; that it ran to Charshumbeh near Janik, and 
thence into the Black Sea or Kara Dengez. 


7th. We began our march about five. At two miles and 
a half saw a double edifice with two doors (containing a hot 
spring and bath), at the foot of a rocky mountain; this was 
on the opposite side of the river; we, on the right bank, 
winding among precipices by a path worne to a dangerous 
degree of smoothness, and so narrow, that two slender and 
active persons, even on foot, could not in some places, con- 
trive to pass each other. We arrived, however, in safety, at 
Kil hissér «قریل حصار)‎ called also Gulei or 26163 hissdr), distant 
from Arpahjuk about four and twenty miles. The inhabi- 
tants would not admit us into their houses, which were few 
and small, but spread a carpet for me under some plum trees, 
and extended another between two branches, so that I was 
screened from the sun. Within two miles was one hissér or 
castle, on a bill (See PI]. LX XVII); and at the distance of 
about three miles another, constructed on a rock so high and 
steep, that it appeared such as a few men might defend against 
many thousands; indeed it was difficult to comprehend by 
what means even the builders had ascended to its summit(*). 


. 8th. I was ready to marcn at a very ezrly hour, but the 
Tdtérs declared that it would be necessary to allow the horses 
rest untilevening. Meanwhile, one of our party having mis- 
laid some trifling article of his baggage, indiscreetly raised a 





ed (that which I sketched), was attributed to the Genoese by 
nd called the Kara Kelash or Ashaghi Kelaak, the black or 
lower castle of the ér, with a khan or ceraransera below it; the other which 
I have described as almost inaccessible, was called from its rocky situation, the castle 
of Kusc dégh or the naked mountain (as the same villager informed me). | ‘The little 
village too, where we had established our menzel, had its particular name, which is 
nearly obliterated ix my journal, but seems to be قصاسنده‎ Kesdsendeh. Under the 
general denomination of KGil hisadr (or Kuilei hisaér ), these fortified heigh' ۰ 
what D’Anville regards as the Colonia of our Byzantine writers. in this province 
(Rom), Hampar.an places, likewise, 2 town called Kolénieh (443), but it 
‘agrees only in mame with ihe other, as he assigns to it a maritime situation. 


The first menti‏ رس 
person of the villa‏ و 
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violent clamour, and insinuated that it had been stolen; he 
found it, however, himself, soon after, and his unjust suspi- 
cions excited, in a high degree, the indignation of the post- 
master, who seemed also to ‘be the chief inhabitant of the 
village. Many Farangki or European travellers, he exclaim- 
ed, had halted under his protection; nothing of their property 
had ever been lost, although they left their watches, rings, 
money and pocket-books on the carpets, whilst they reposed ; 
“‘and here, said he to Mustara, (who reported the complaint 
tome), “here is this English Beigzddeh (بیکزاده)‎ (or gentleman), 
“*he has slept soundly all the night; some of his boxes open; 
** the keys in others, and his clothes scatterred about his bed. 
“Has any thing been taken from him? or whom does he ac- 
*cuse of theft?” To calm the feelings of this honest Turk, 
I gave him a handsome London-made penknife; and at 
breakfast sent him a large cup of tea; in return for this, he 
immediately brought me some delicious honey, and request- 
ed, at the same time, another cup of tea, with which, as was 
hinted by one of the Té¢érs, he intended to gratify the curi- 
osity of a young wife whom he had lately married, and who 
was described as being extremely beautiful. 


But she did not engross all the charms of this village; for of 
six or seven women whom we saw init, most were pretty, and 
took but little pains to conceal their faces. There was one 
girl, a child of nine or ten years, singularly interesting in her 
appearance avd manner; who offered us a dish of mulberries, - 
while the postmaster whispered that she was a poor orphan, 
having lost both father and mother at an early period of her 
infancy; kind friends had supplied her with good clothes, and 
she wore round her neck a string of coins, among which ۴ 
hoped tofind,as on former occasions, some ancient medals; but 
all proved modern Turkish money. A man of high rank with 
several attendants, arrived here on his way from Constantino- 
ple to Arzerém, just as we mounted our horses in the evening. 
This great personage placed himself in solemn state upon a 
carpet, with a large cushion behind him; while the others sat 
around, within two or three yards; and most of them, having 
recently left the Turkish capital, seemed to regard the village 


Se 
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and its rustick inhabitants with pity and contempt; one, a 
a remarkably handsome young man, I fancied to be, (and 
Musrtara confirmed my opinion) a perfect Constantinopolitan 
coxcomb; the cover of his snuff box was looking-glass, and 
afforded him, probably, more gratification than the contents; 
all the party seemed well-furnished with French watches(**). 
Much had been said respecting an adjacent and immense 
hill, to ascend which was reckoned a labour of four hours; 
this task we commenced almost immediately on leaving Kui/- 
hissér, and performed it with considerable difficulty, from the 
steepness and serpentine inflexions of the path by which, 
through various woods, our horses climbed up the mountain. 
But trom its summit we enjoyed what is commonly styled a 
bird’s eye view, beholding the extensive tract of land and the 
river below, as if delineated on a map. In this elevated 
region we continued to travel for several miles, through a flat 
and fertile country, in some places beautifully wooded, in 
others open and richly cultivated; it was dark when we entered 
a noble forest, beyond which Jay fine lawns and meadows 
watered by a winding stream; near the side of this we halted 
under some trees soun after midnight, on the verge of rising 
grounds, thickly covered with pines and oaks; among these 
it was not thought prudent that we should venture to pass 
before sunrise. ‘The great mountain which we bad ascended 
was the Eider-daégh, and the spot where we alighted (after a 
journey of 22 or 23 miles) was called Eider Urmani .(ایدر اورماني)‎ 
Here we kindled large fires, both for the sake of warmth 
during the night, and to terrify wild beasts, with which the 
adjoining forest, it was said, abounded. 


9th. We began our march at seven, and finished it before 
three at Kétdni (_ 56,3); distant about 26 miles from our last 
manzel (in the forest). ‘The road lay chiefly through groves 
of stately pines, some of immense size; among which were 
many corn-fields and rising grounds, plentifully watered by 
clear running streams. At 14 miles we passed the castle of 





A gentleman who resided many years at Constantinople, iuformed me that the‏ رم 
Tarks of high rank are extremely delighted with clocks and watches ; and thut he knew‏ 
some who amused themselves every day in winding and regulating ten or twelve,‏ 
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Isker si, the chief place of an extensive district, comprehend- 
ing oumerous villages ; the castle covered, like others in this 
country, the summit of an insulated rock, or small mountain, 
but nearly surrounded by lofty and thickly wooded hills. 
"I'he construction of this, as of most ancient or ruined edifices 
near the Black Sea, the Turks ascribe to gidours or infidels, 
meuning more particularly the Genoese, Besides the summer 
or forest road, we learned that there was another, but very 
bad, along the river side; and that on it was a stream of water 
natuially hot and of a most offensive smell, issuing from its 
subterraneous source with such a noise as might be heard at 
the distance of a mile. We saw this day many ardbehs (a\,-), 
or carts of very good construction, drawn by oxen; and passed 
through meadows where several country people were cutting 
hay with scythes, much resembling those used in England. 
T also remarked a wonderful profusion of fragrant and beau- 
tiful flowers. The villege of Kutdni, standing chiefly on a 
rising round, seemed to comprise about fifty houses; of which 
some were formed merely with the rude trunks of fir-trees, 
laid horizontally together; the instertices being filled with 
clay, (See Pl, LAXIX, fig. a); but many displayed a better 
style of building(**). 


10th. We left Kéedni at six, and soon after the second mile 
passed through the smiling village of Ermendii; and about the 
tenth mile, another equally pretty, called Boschiftlic, watered 
by a delightful stream. Before two o’clock we alighted at 
Nics6r و( نیکسار)‎ baying travelled perhaps two and twenty miles. 
Our road led us over many lofty hills, of which the summits 
only were bare; but during the greater part of this day, we 


wecccccoccccccccoccs. 
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Such as the post-house; this was ceiled and wainscotted with well-planed deal,‏ رش 
and had stairs by which we ascended toa good room, wherein were bed-places, also of‏ 
boards, raised three feet above the floor. From the windows of this room I sketched‏ 
two neighbouring bouses; of that delineated iu fig. 8, (PI. LX XIX), the lower part was‏ 
of stone ; the superstructure of fir tree beams; many resembling this, scattered umong,‏ 
the woods and on the fiuely swelling sides of hills, when viewed at such a distance as‏ 
concealed their rudeness of fabrick, and meanness of materials, wore a temple-like‏ 
appearance, whic gave to the whole country au air of something classical, The other‏ 
house (represented in fig. ¢, Pl. LKXIX) exhibited @ substructure of stone, partly open‏ 
in feant; this served as « stable for cattle. Of the upper part the walls were formed‏ 
of beams, perpendicular and close together, supporting others laid hosizontully.‏ 
‘The earthen roofs of all were flat.‏ 
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rode through fine forests chiefly of firs and small oaks; latterly, 
the trees were of various kinds and immense size. Near 
Nicsdr, the path was very steep and rugged ; but often arched 
over our heads with intertwining boughs, and affording in 
every direction the most admirabie views; hills, dales, rivulets 
and fountains; villas and single cottages, or ۱۱۱۱۵ clusters of 
houses on the sloping sides of wooded mountains; each habi- 
tation, with its respective garden, abundantly yielding grapes, 
plums, and different fruits, formed a most rich, novel and 
pleasing scenery. Many houses were of the temple-form, 
above described; and others presented the appearance of a 
colonnade or portico, (See fig. ره‎ Pl. LX XIX), although the 
pillars were, like those horizontal beams which supported the 
roof, merely trunks of fir trees, divested of their lateral branch- 
es(). At Nicsér I remarked some houses of three stories 
or floors; the lowermost, appropriated to cattle, generally 
constructed of stone; the two upper of wood, or partly of 
wood and stone. A few had brick chimnies, and rook f 
red tiles, not flat like those before described, but raised as 
in Europe, (See Pl. LX XIX, fig. e). This city, of which 
the inhabitants, it was said, suffered much from the cold in 
winter, seemed to me extremely beautiful ; situate on the slope 
and at the foot of a steep hill, on which was an old and appa- 
rently strong castle, now falling to decay. ‘I'he high road, 
as usual near the towns of Asia, led us through the cemetery, 
where many sculptured tomb-stones exhibited much neatness 
of execution. Some ruined edifices resembled what the Per- 
sians call gumbed, or vaulted towers, and other remains, pro- 
bably more ancient, caused me to regret the want of leisure 
necessary for exploring this interesting spot. The suspicious 
looks of several Turks hindered me from copying an inscrip- 


coe:‏ ج مج و و وم موم و موم وم موم موم موم موه عومجم مممممممممممم 


So many cottages scattered singly and at irregular intervals over the country,‏ رم 
bespoke a manly coufidence and independence in the people ; and affurded a prospect‏ 
highly gratifying to one whose eye had been accustomed to the Persian mud-walled‏ 
and fortified villages, into which every fumily, withia several miles around, must crowd.‏ 
ut night for mutual protection, On this journey from Kdtdni to Néceér, ] alav observed‏ 
other circumstances very grateful to a British traveiler, since th an air of hbertys.‏ 
there was in the men a look of boidness, yet without rudene: in the women an‏ 
unrestrained and cheerfal, yet not immodest manner. Severai of these fenmales were‏ 
busily employed as bay-makers, in the same fields with those whom we may auppose to‏ 
have been their husbands or brothers.‏ 
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tion carved in Greek characters, and visible among the stones 
of a garden wall, not far beyond the town on the farther side. 
In the modern Greek name of Negepa, and in the Turkish 
Nicsdr ,نیکسار‎ we easily recognise the ancient Neo-cesarea, 
Neo مهو‎ Which Ptolemy (Lib. v. c. 6) describes as a city 
belonging to that part of Cappadocia called Pontus Pole- 
moniacus. It is watered by the Kalket-ermak or river Lycus, 
which according to Pliny separates its territory from the 
lesser Armenia(**), In the annals of Ecclesiastical History, 
Neo-cesarea is yemarkable as the place where (in 261, 313, 
and 314) Synods were holden(*”). Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who flourished near the close of the fourth century, styles 
this city the most celebrated of Polemoniac Pontus(**), We 
learn from a writer of the ninth century, that it had been 
overthrown by an earthquake, which affected other parts of 
Asia, more especially Antioch(?). But in the fourteenth, 
we find it described by the Persian geographer, HaMpALLan, 
as “a city of middling size; comprehending numerous gar- 
«dens, abounding with fruit, and yielding an annual revenue 
“to the amount of one hundred and seventy seven thousand, 
“three hundred dindrs, or pieces of gold’(”). 


جمه جممج جر 


“Cappadocia intus habet—oppida Comana quod (per fluit) Sarus; Neocmsaream‏ رم 
«+qnod Lycus.—A Neocwsarea supradicta minorem Armeniam Lycus armnis dister-‏ 
Plin. Nat, Hist. Lib. VI. c. 3 Neocesaream fluvius Lycus alluit,”‏ اهدنو 
Solin. Polyhist.cap. 47; or of Sulmasius’s Edition, cap. 45.‏ 








(7) It sppears from a tract wep: rev ayiwy orxoupevicwy exra evrodwy (printed among 
the ۰ Varia Sacra,” & f Le Moyne, Lugd. Bat. 1685, Toor. 1. p..127), that besides 
the seven great ecumenical Synods held at Nice or Nékea, Constantivople, Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, there were several other particular Synods, in various places, Of these,” 
uccording to the tract above quoted, “the first was held at Ancyra, the secotd at 
«'Neo-cuesaren.” Tow prev ovy pepicdy rovruy avrobuy xpérn yeyorey 1° ev Ayxypa 
Sevrepa و ع۵‎ ev Neoxatoupeia, 
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“Arsncis filium Param—Imperator Valens apud Neoce:saream morari preecepit,‏ رس 
“‘urhen: Polemoniaci Ponti notissimam.” (Amm. Marcell, lib. xxvii).‏ 





“Terre motus maximus in oriente factus est et precipue‏ رم 
«anno jugiter est commota; et Neo-cesarea, civitas Ponti cecidit.‏ 
.18 مه Hist. Miscell. Lib. iL,‏ 





۱, quae 
Pauli Diaconi, 


)( تیکسار شهري وسطست و باغستان فراوان دارد و میوه بسیاروحتوی دیوانیش 
صد و دفتاد و هفست هزار دیذارسست  of Cultd, (chapter of Ram).‏ عمش MS.‏ 
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111۳. We left Nécsér before six; at the second mile rode 
across the fine broad river Kalket, (or Lycus above-mentioned). 
For the first four or five miles, the country was flat and marshy 
from the multiplicity of drains and water-courses, contrived 
to facilitate irrigation. We then began to ascend the hills on 
a winding road, shaded by trees of various kinds, whilst 
mountain streams rushed down with a Joud noise in natural 
cascades on right and Jeft, crossing our very path in many 
places. About the tenth mile we attained the summit, and 
continuing restly on a Icvel and beautiful tract of rich corn- 
fields, interspersed amoung groves, passed, after a few miles, 
the village of Ckdop. At the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
mile, I examined a fountain much delapidated, on the right 
side of our road, hoping to find some ancient Greek inscrip- 
tion; for one of the stones empioyed in its construction, 
exhibited well sculptured bunches of grapes and handsome 
foliage. Nearly opposite were the ruins of a stone-built 
edifice, and not far beyond that, a vaulted tower; but this 
was, perhaps, only the tomb of sume ifuselmdn saint, situate on 
aneminence. Below it, however, appeared a most remarkable 
insulated rock, and as Mr. Morier observes, “‘ with excavated 
“‘chambers, one of which has an ornamented front,” (‘Trav. 
Vol. I. p. 545). The sudden intrusion here of many surly 
Turks, embarrassed me so much that ft was not without 
difficulty I made, whilst riding by it, an imperfect sketch 
(See Pl. LX XIX) of this extraordinary monument, which, 
according to cur Suryji, (the guide or post-boy accompanying 
travellers in Turkey trom one stage to another) was a work 
ofthe early Christians. {ts principal door or window, visible 
from the road, seemed to be nine or ten feet above the ground. 
The ruins which I mentioned before, are probably those no- 
ticed in 1807 by the ingenious M. de Gardane, as the remains 
of a chapel where Saint John Chrysostom preached, and 
where also he is said to have died(); although, according to 
a tradition preserved among the Christians of this country 
about the year 1665, when Tavernier passed through here, 


هم ج موم موم وم موم و وه میمم موم wevecccccccccccs‏ 


une Heue (de Tocat) est une chapelle en ruine ov préchoit St. Jean Chry-‏ 4“ رم 
sostome: on dit quill y “est murt.” Journal d'un Voyage dans Ja Turquie d’Asic, et‏ “ 
Ta Perse, &c. p. 14, (Paris, 1809). 7۳ se‏ 
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the excavated rock had served that Saint both as an oratory 
and a bed-chamber(®). From the 17th mile, the river which 
waters 1044, (and, as it thence proceeds to Amasiah, must be 
the Iris of Strabo and Pliny), ran sometimes very close on 
our left, until the 27th, when we crossed (on horseback) its 
stream, now in few places above two feet deep, but evidently 
liable at certain seasons to considerable augmentation. We 
afterwards saw that it flowed under a good stone bridge 
of four or five arches, near Tokdt, on entering which we passed 
an extensive Armenian cemetery; and we alighted about one 
o’clock, having performed (more expeditiously than usual) 
in seven hours, a journey of 29 or perhaps 30 miles; but our 
baggage did not arrive until evening. The post-house af- 
forded us sufficiently good accommodation with respect to 
lodgings; and in the abundant market of Tokde we easily 

rocured such articles of food as were necessary. I replen- 
ished my canteens (of which the bottles had been empty for 
two or three days) with wine and arrack sold by the Arme- 
nians; and made various other arrangements towards the 
prosecution of my journey, in hopes of continuing it on the 
next morning; but Hassan Acua’, the conductor of our 
baggage, declared that he, at least, could not possibly proceed 
before the thirteenth, as his horses were nearly exhausted 
with fatigue, and all his saddles and harness required a thor- 
oughrepair, It was also apprehended, that without two days 
Test, the Prince Regent’s horses might probably sustain some 
injury. However anxious for the conclusion of this expedi- 
tion, I reconciled my mind to the proposed delay; resolved 
to employ the leisure which it would afford me in exploring 
the large and extraordinary city of Tokét, and was laying 
myselt down tranquilly to sleep, at night, when I ascertained, 
irom the report of Mustapa and others, a circumstance by 
no means favourable to repose; the truth of unwelcome news, 
which had been hitherto suppressed or faintly whispered ; for 
jt was now acknowledged that the plague not only raged with 





و وه هجو ججوموج مج مو موم موجه یمور مممی ممو موم موم موم موه 


Les Chrestiens du pays asseurent que cette roche a servi de retraite a St. Jean‏ ۰ ری 
“<Chrysostéme, durant son exil: que de cette galerie il preschoit au peuple, et que dans‏ 
sa petite chambre il n'avoit pour matelas et pour chevet que le roc mesme, ou l'on a‏ ¢* 
pratiqué la place d’uo bomune pour se reposer.” Voyages de J. B. Taveruier, Tome.‏ > 
p. 14, (edition printed after the Paris copy of 1679) ۱2۵0۰‏ .1 ,ابقر رز 
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much malignity at Constantinople, but had already extended 
its mortal contagion even to Nécsdr, where, during our last 
day’s halt, fifteen or sixteen persons had died of its effects; 
that Tokét our present manzel was strongly tainted with the 
disease, which had, within the few hours elapsed since our 
arrival, proved fatal to many; and that we should find its 
virulence increasing progressively at every place on our way 
towards the Turkish capital, and at every town and village 
on the right and left(©). 


The first intelligence that reached me on the 12th, when 
awaking after a night of most refreshing sleep, very strongly 
confirmed the rumours above mentioned, concerning the 
plague; for a person whom we expected to shoe our horses 
this morning, sickened of it within two hours, and a woman 
of his family had just died. According to some indispensable 
arrangements between the Té¢drs, the muleteers, and the post- 
master, the necessity of repairing saddles and harness, and 
various other inatters, it was now decided that we should 
remain in our present quarters until the evening of the 13th. 
Meanwhile, we were abundantly supplied with fruit, particu- 


Thus I found myself at once surrounded with the dangers of an evil w‏ ره 
above all others to be the object of most general dread. For some minutes imagination‏ 
was very busy in creating most borrible phantoms, and presented to my vid‏ 
form: of those who suffered under the loathsome plague in all its stages, from the first‏ 
symptom of infection to delirium and death. 1 fancied myself, for a moment, in the‏ 
situation of those whom cautious or despairing friends had abandoned to their fate, or‏ 
in the situation perhaps equally dreadful of some men, whom a tender wife and affecti-‏ 
onate children still continue to attend, however unable to relieve, whilst the miserable‏ 
Patient almost wishes, though his heart sinks at the idea of a last patting look, tbat they‏ 
should consult their own safety by leaving him alone to peri J thought of the‏ 
tance between home and that spot ou which my mattress was now spread, and where‏ 
it was very probable, that amongst a crew of semi-barburians, my earthly career might‏ 
within a few days be closed forever. With ali these gloomy notions, aud with a perfect‏ 
consciousness of the horrors which threatened me, I solemuly declare that fear of the‏ 
plague did not for one moment occupy my mind; on the contrary, entertaining the‏ 
most implicit confidence in that great power which hud so often preserved me during‏ 
times of imminent peril, I resolved not to deviate in any respect from the original plan‏ 
of my journey, by avoidiug the infection, yet that ۱ would neither expose myself to it‏ 
unnecessarily, nor any of my party. It is true that some uneasiness was excited among‏ 
us by the increasing illness of Mr. Price; but he had been indiaposed two or three‏ 
times before, in places perfectly fcee from contagion; besides, the symptoms which‏ 
affected him were not such as generally indicate the plague; yet where this horrible‏ 
disease is concerned, even the slightest head-ache becomes a subject of alarm.‏ 
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Jarly mulberries and pears; a kind of cherry called kizil jak, 
beautifully red, with a very Jong stone; and melons, but not 
of the finest flavour; we had ice also to cool our wine or water. 
This halt gave me an opportunity of revising my journal, and 
retouching several sketches. I purchased some of the copper 
ware for which 1044 is remarkable; especially drinking ves- 
sels, tinned so as to resemble silver, and ornamented with 
verses, or other short sentences, very neatly engraved; and I 
saw a pood specimen of linen manufactured here, and stamped, 
as Mosrara said, in a Jarge and handsome building which 
we had passed (on the left) when entering the city. I was 
enabled, trom the commanding situation of the post-house, 
to delineate (as in Pi. LX XVII) the fortified rock that con- 
stitutes the castle of Tokdt, and below it, a portion of this 
considerable town, which contains in its narrow streets, many 
excellent houses, and some with fronts of boards, or of wood 
and brick or stone intermixed, tiled roofs, projecting balco- 
nies, dark and inconvenient entrances and steep stairs, wearing 
altogether a very antique appearance in the eyes of an Euro- 
pean, although If do not recollect that any were in a state of 
decay. In the rooms of most houses, as might be seen from 
the outside, there was generally a small window of carved 
wood-work, over the larger. ‘hese were nearly on the same 
plan, however different in dimensions, as at our khan or inn; 
where, on the carved work of the upper window, paper had 
been pasted, rendered alinost transparent by oil or butter, to 
supply the place of glass. This aperture was 16 or 17 inches 
high, and about one foot in width; immediately under it, pro- 
jected a shelf. The lower window, with wooden cross-bars, 
but without glass or paper, was in height 3 feet 8 inches, and 
almost two feet wide. Both served to light the same room, 
and appeared asin Pi. LX X1X. Ot some houses, the upper 
windows were square, and seemed, in their proportions, to 
equal half of the lower; although light and air were sufficiently 
adinitted, those cross-bars, through which even the human 
head could not be protruded, always suggested ما‎ me the most 
unpleasant notions of jealousy, suspicion and imprisonment. 
A natural association of ideas induces me to remark, that in 
passing through few Turkish towns did I see women so hand- 
some, yet so slightly veiled and apparently so unrestrained as 


5 ۶ 
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at Tokdt. There were in the post-house two or three fire- 
places, and Femployed some minutes of my wearisome abode 
bere, in sketching that of the principal chamber, (See Pt. 
LX XIX). It was spacious and lofty; its uppermost border 
reaching to the ceiling, and its ornaments neatly worked in 
that white plaster which the Persians call gautch (5). The 
words appearing in Arabick letters on each side, are these; 
یا ااه‎ ¥a@ Adah! O God! يا مجمد‎ Ya Aluhammed! O Muhammed! 
Vokét, which according to D’Anville was formerly Berisa, 
served, in the year 1402, as a piece of detence to Ba‘vagr’p 
(apy) against Vaimo’r (or VTarmu’R-LaANG (تیمولنک‎ : the 
Basazer and TaMERLANE of our writers. We léarn from 
Act Yezpr, that “In the vicinity of Sivés (the ancient Se- 
** baste), several experienced and intelligent persons who per- 
“‘feetly knew all the ways of this country, represented to his 
“najesty (Tarmvu’r) that the roads of Tokét lay through 
“forests and narrow passes, and that Ba‘yazi‘’p, surnamed 
“‘Ivpenim (or the thunderer), bad arrived with a powerful 
“tand most numerous army at Tokdt, and secured a perfect 
۶ command of the river, and that the patroles, also, had seen 
“those forests above mentioned’(%). But it appears trom 
Bepui'st, that in 1475, Tokdt was destroyed by ferocious 
Turkdn plunderers یغماکر)‎ 3), without any respect either for 
the infidel (Christian) or 3/usedmdn inhabitants و مسامان)‎ p18) 5 
the town was set on fire, and being chietly constructed of wood 
ب(از نغته و چوب)‎ “many thousand books were consumed on 
“* that occasion, with several mosques, colleges, pulpits, altars,” 
&ce(). Tokdét seemed to mea place of much industry and 
bustle. Adfilahs (43's) or sets of loaded mules and horses, 


بو و وه هوجو وج موجه مور 





)%( هم در حوالي سیواس جمعي صادب وتوف که مسااک و طرق ان دیار 
میدانستند بعز عرض همایون ae,‏ که aly‏ توتانت جنکلاسقانست و کررها OF‏ 
دار و pall‏ بايزید با حشرعي فراوان ه لشكري ني بایان بقونات امدء است و سر اب 
کرفنه و SS‏ نیز آن IG‏ دیدء بودنت (MS. Tarikh + Tetmfr, Book Veh. AG).‏ 
In this work and in the MS. Heaht Bekieh! blow quoted, Tokdt is written 2333,‏ 

winlst in wy Tarkivh sist of places it is spelt ol-sb. 





)°°( چندین هزار مصصف و کتابرا در آن میانه سوختند و چندین مسید ومدرسه 
eee‏ و مجراب .) (Ms, Hesht Eehisht‏ 
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(from 5 or 10 to 100 ina body) passed through it by day and 
night. Storks abounded here, but were not so numerous as 
the ugly carrion vullures. Many 744 couriers halted at 
the post-house during my residence in it, on their way to or 
from Constantinople, Baghddd, Arzerim, Trabeztin (طریزوی)‎ (or 
Trebizond, the ancient Trapezus of Ptolemy), and other 
places. The different Pashds throughout the extensive Turk- 
ish Empire, have each an establishment of couriers, with a 
Tatar A’gasi atits head; one whom I met here was Tétér 
A’gasi to the Péshd of Van(®). 


14th. This morning at six, having travelled during the 
night about 27 miles, we arrived at Turkhdl و(ترخال)‎ of which 
I sketched the castle built on an_extraordinary rock, with 
part of the town below it (See Pl. LXXVII). Here, the 
post-house or khan being completely occupied by travellers 
and others, we spread our carpets in a stable, close to which 
the river flowed in a course nearly N. W.; it was called by 
the man who supplied us with fruit, Tokdt ermak, or the same 
stream that waters Tokdt, and runs on to Amdsiuh. D'Anville 
is ofupinion that Turkhdl represents the ancient Sebastepolis. 


15th. At four in the morning we alighted at a Caravansera 
named Inabdzdr Khan, after the neighbouring village of Ina- 
bazar ov Ingapdzdr و(یکی بازار)‎ where the inhabitants refused to 
admit us into their houses. We had travelled during the 
whole night, chiefly in a valley between finely wooded hills; 
the river, in some parts, being close to our path. ‘This halt- 
ing place was about 24 or 25 miles distant from Turkhdl. 
The Caravansera seemed a modern structure, spacious and 
well-built, with a plain stone front; in the field adjoining were 
foundations of a ruined edifice, probably the former khan, 


o¢‏ جاج جمموجج جج جمم موم موم میم موجه مج موه ممم ج مج وی وج موه 


a surnjé or po:‏ ز These Tatérs generally travel in a canter or moderate gollop‏ رت 
Loy ‘accompanies them from one stage to another, and leads back the tired horses;‏ 
and a servant or guide sometimes follows or precedes them. They are occasionully‏ 
invested with considerable authority; but too frequently assume much more than their‏ 
due share. Of those whom I saw, the dress, almost uniformly, was a dull red, or brick-‏ 
coloured cloth coat, trimmed‏ 
and in the girdle each Tatér iubly carried ۵6 least one pistol, and » very lung‏ 
kuife. The top of the cap was yellow, the reat black.‏ 
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which M. Otter described (in 1743) as “un vieux Kiervan- 
‘* serail,” (Voyages, Tome II, p. 334). Here we found it dif- 
ficult, for some hours, to procure any food;™). 


At sunset, we proceeded over rugged mountains, along pre- 
cipices, or in vatlies between masses of stone almost meeting 
above our heads; we saw various water-falls on both sides ; 
and three or four miles before we reached Amdsiah (4:43), 
rode by immense and perpendicular rocks, close to the road 
on our right. Of these, the face was in some places smooth, 
and according to the Turks who accompanied us, had been 
chiseled by the hand of Ferua’pn(®); but I have not derived 
any confirmation of this tradition from the numerous manu- 
scripts that celebrate the Persian sculptor’s ingenuity, so con- 
spicuously exercised at Mount Bisutén near Kirmdnshah. It 
appears, indeed, that the people of this place have absurdly 
confounded their own territory with the,very distant Persian 
scene of Ferua’p’s story, as described in various romances; 
and they seem to suppose that an aqueduct or channel, cut in 
the rock near Amdsiah, was the bed of that stream caHed the 
Jaw-i-shir (جوي شیر)‎ or “rivulet of milk ;” which the enamoured 
Ferua‘p caused to How at Mount Bisutin, for the gratification 
of his mistress, the fair Su1’ri’n(%). This confusion is 
manifest from the local tradition noticed by M. Otter, an 


حجموج هوجو جممو مج 








an‏ اج هجو مج موه موه ممموه 
About one o'clock, a large fowl, alive, several cucumbers, a few eggs, and some‏ رم 
sour milk, were brought from the villaze. Musa, the huge fat Tatér, immediately‏ 
unsheathed bis long kuife, and having hastily muttered the Arabick sentence which‏ 
‘Muselmans repeat before they kill an aninn‏ 
and, as 1 thought, with considerable dexterity; but somethin‏ 
gure or mode of execution, highly amused five or six country gitls, who at this ti‏ 
passed by, returning, it was said, from bay-making. Of these, ove was pretty, all‏ 
seemed cheerful, and showed their faces with us little concern as any females of the‏ 
same class in France or Englaud.‏ 




















The Tarks above mentioned bad solicited my permi our party forthe‏ رس 
sake of protection; one was = man of very pleasing manners, going to transact some‏ 
business at Constantinople for the Muselfim or governor of Tokét; he travelled on‏ 
horseback, wore rich and handsome clothes, and was armed with two silver-mounted‏ 
pistols. The others, three poor pedestrian and ragged-coated fellows, were always‏ 
similar‏ رح seady, in return for a piece of bread, a handful of rice, a few onions, or‏ 
trifle, to hold our horses, fetch water, cut wood, kindle fires, or render themselves‏ 
wseful in sny manners. We never had reason to think them dishonest,‏ 








An outline of their story may be seen in the “Oriental Collections,” Vol. 1, p- 21‏ رم 
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ingenious French traveller, who (in 1743) visited A mdstah(*). 
Duting the last two or three miles we passed by several gardens 
and villas, but it was still so dark that we could not discern 
all their beauties. Having entered Amdastah, and advanced 
for at least half an hour, through long narrow streets, where 
the balconies projecting at each side, almost met at top, we 
established ourselves in the khan or post-house about four 
o’clock on the morning of the 16th, after a journey of 24 or 
25 miles. Here we found a fants (نانوس)‎ or lantern, the light 
of which enabled us to unpack, and spread our beds on the 
floor, and we enjoyed several hours of sleep, until the day 
became oppressive with such a degree of warmth as I do not 
recollect to have suffered even at Isfahan or Shirdz(™). For 
breakfast, fine bread, good milk, plums and grapes, were 
abundantly provided. A 14642 arrived about noon, who had 
Jeft Constantinople but the sixth day before, and was pro- 
ceeding to Tokét; he brought very alarming accounts of the 
plague, which now desolated the Turkish capital; and cauti- 
oned us against any unnecessary delay at Mdrsevén (our next 
stage), where, during his halt of one hour, he had seen five 
bodies carried to the grave, and heard the cries of children 
and lamentations of women in almost every house. The 
plague at Amésiah had just commenced, and was not yet vio- 
lent, for within the last day only four persons had died. IF 


مجمم یه 





جج و مج جع ممممو و موه موجه مو یج همم وه 


«Les gens du pays disent que cette ville a &12 appellée Amasia du nom d’une‏ رن 
‘princesse. "Lion y voit un long chemin tuillé avec des peines infinies dans 1۵ roc.‏ 
Clest a ve que l'on pretend, Fouvrage d'un des hommes fortsde lantiquité nommé‏ + 
Ferkad. Celui ci etaut deveuu umoureus, dit-on, d’nue belle princesse nommée‏ * 
«Chirin, entreprit & su demande cet ouvrage immense pour conduire dex moutagnes‏ 
«des bonues eaux a Amasia II avoit presque fini son ouvrage lorsque apprenaut que‏ 
‘4a maitresse avoit accordé ۵ un autre, qui n’avoit pas pris tant de peine, la recompense‏ 
qui lui ctoit promise, il se cussa la tate avec sa massue.” (Voyages, Tome ۱۱ p. 334,‏ « 
M. Otter has himself teresting work (Tome I. pp.‏ 
d many other travellers have‏ 1 
noticed the statues, the fountains and water-conduit, loflowed im the rock, which are‏ 
still visible at the Ték-é-Bustéa and Mount Bisutin, ncar Kirménshih,‏ 


M. de Gardane thus notices the heat of Amésivk in his rapid but expressive man-‏ وق 
net: ۴ Amasie est dans une gorge c'est un four en é1 ۱3 he adds, > Elle est dominée‏ 
per un Fort bati par les Grecs, sur la pointe aigué dua rocher. Comment y peut-‏ 
‘ou arriver? ‘Tous les Voyageurs devraient étre dessinateurs, un crayon serait plua‏ 
«utile qu'une plume; un beau deasin feroit mieux connaitre un pays que tous ces détails‏ 
«<topogtaphiques.” Journal d'un Voyage, &c. en 1807 and 1808, p. 115.‏ 



























1 
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did not, however, explore much of this ancient and curious 
city, which stands at the foot of immense rocks, high and 
rugged, and cantains some excellent houses(*). The river is 
here broad, and flows rapidly below the castle, of which, trom 
the window of our khan, 1 made a sketch (See Pl. LX XVII}. 
‘This does not comprehend the river (of which the view was 
intercepted), but shews five extraordinary chambers or recesses 
excavated in the solid rock of the mountain, and strangely 
attributed (like the works before mentioned) to Feria’p the 
Persian sculptor; they afforded, as we learn from another 
tradition, places of abode to early Christian saints; and during 
the seventeenth century, to some Muhammedan Dervishes(7*). 
For whatever purposes they have served, we are authorized 
in expecting to find on this mountain vestiges of considerable 
antiquity; and whether the excavated chambers delineated 
in my view, were sepulchral monuments, or whether the kings 
of Pontus were entombed among the ruined walls appearing 
higher up onthe mountain, might perhaps have been ascertain- 
ed had circumstances allowed me to examine it more closely. 
Thut this rock contained the royal palace and sepulchres we 
know from the testimony of Strabo, who was himself born at 
Andsiah about thirty yeurs before the Christian era(’*). 





Whilst we sat at dinner in the post-house, 1 was surprised by the discharge of a‏ رم 
cannon from the opposite fort, and saw a procession of men and women asceniing the‏ 
mountaia, a drummer accompanied them, and several musicians who played on Jond-‏ 
toned instruments resembling clarionets. When this party had reached th‏ 
or three more discharges of cannon anuounced, as we in the khan imagi‏ 
und glorious event, and the 72427 who had lately arrived, swo:‏ 
peace; significuntly hinting tha‏ 
nce before his departure from Const f observing the‏ 
must profound secrecy respecting so important a subject, But whilst he was yet‏ 
boasting of his discretion, a man entered the room and assured us that all those rejoie-‏ 
ings were merely to proclaim that a silly Armenian womun, one of his own neighbours,‏ 
had become a convert to the Mulummed jou; and he agreed with the Tatdr and‏ 
me in thinking, that the occasion scarce! ified such an expenditure of gun-powder.‏ 














2, some prent 





















Tavernier (Voyages, &c. Tome 3 liv. I. p. 10) having mentioned a fine spring‏ رح 
rises on the middie of the mountain, adds—* et su méme endroit on‏ 
urs chambres tailleés duns le roc ou quelques Dervis funt leur demeure.”‏ 








He twice takex occasion to style it, with the [laudable ‘pride and complacency of‏ رم 
native, Aie own city and country. “ Apaceias ras nperepas warpidor, woktws epyyro-‏ 
tie describes it as a place of the utmost security;‏ مک paros,” &c.—* H S'nperspa wodas,”"‏ 
the town being io « valley, deep and ample, watered by the river Iris, Netute an‏ 
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۰ Amdstah,” says the Persian geographer Hampartran, “had 
* once been a considerable city, and was rebuilt by the دب نگ‎ 
“Ata ap pi’N Cart Kosa’p, of the Seljikian family (**); it 
* abounds with vegetables of different kinds, and its climate is 
“ whotesome and pleasanv’(*). A table published among the 
works of “Minor Geographers”(’’), describes Amdsiah asin 
Jong. 67-SO; lat. 42-0; but Ptolemy informs us that it is a 
city of the Cappadocian Pontus, and he places it in long. 
65-80 ; lat. 42-0(7*). 1 shall close this account of Amdsiah by 
noticing a conjecture which.would class it among the numer- 
ous cities attributed to Amazonian founders(”). 


We left Amdsiah soon after sunset, and travelled all night 
over a country in general flat, and if 1] might describe it from 
a view by impertect light, not very thickly wooded. Having 
performed a journey of 28 or 29 miles, at 5 o’clock on the 
moruing of the 17th, we halted in a field near the road side, 


جح ص وم ج مه Pewcccrccceceerccccccccoeoncccccce cece‏ 


art, he says, combined in a wonderful manner to strengthen and embellish it; and he 
notices the steep und lofty rock which rises from the bank of the river; its double 
summit; the towers or walls which fortified it, und within them the royal puluce and 
monuments of the kings; "ev de rw wepiBodw rovrw Bacihua r cor cas Bacihewy راو‎ 
para.” (Lib. sii). 





(™) This prince, accordiug to the MS_ Térikh Guzideh, bean 


reign in the year 
6۱۵ of the Muha: 3 
Avs, 


cle entitled Jehan 
۸.۰ ۲ 7 
or of our 










(A.D, 12205, and died of poison admit 
ere, ۰ ۱6 historian KHON OK: 
1238. See the MS. Kheldset al akhbar. 


in مد‎ ronsted fowl, A. Hf 
dates this event in the او‎ 












RRC شلچمة‎ CLES الدین‎ Be اماسیه شپري معدام بوده‌است ساطان‎ (78) 
Paha باشد وهوي خوش نزه‎ OAS عمارت ان کرد حاملش انواع‎ 
(MS. Nozkat al Coiub. ch. Si Rian 
(7) See the “Lougit. et Latit. quarundam Urbium ex Cod. MS. 


۰۰ Joannensium repasilo,” folowing the “Tab. Geogr ULuce BEL aulyon's Cole 
lection of Minor Geourephers, Vol. 111. ‘The name of Amésiah, 1 rh, is there 


erroneously printed رآماصیاه‎ and was perhaps so written in the original Monascript. 











Biitiotheca 








۳ عرش‎ Morrou Karwatoxas)ié—y—pB. Ptol. Tab. Urb. Insign. in Eludson's 
Minor Geogr. Vol. 11. p. 34. 





(@. "Sunt qui et Amasiam, Sirabonis patriam, Amnzanibus :tsserant: quo vintice, 
@ quove auctore, vellem ipsi eapiauarent.” See Petri Petit de Amuizouibus Diseert. 
Austel, 1687, p. 281. 
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abouta mile from 27475606 (مارسوانی)‎ : not improbably, accord- 
ing to D’Anville, the ancient Phazemon. Our carpets were 
spread under some fine large walnut trees, near a handsome 
fountain of well-cut stone (See Pl. LX XTX), and we resolved 
to avuid the town, which various reports of passengers repre- 
sented to be most deplorably infected with the plague; for 
above sixty persons had died there during the last night, and 
from our halting-place we saw before noon, ten or eleven 
funeral processions(’). The Persians, however, of my party, 
not so much through any regard to the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, as from an ignorance of danger, (their country being 
fortunately almost always exempt from the dreadful plague), 
could scarcely be restrained from going into the crowded and 
infected bdzdrs of Madrsecén; which, according to the best 
accounts that J could collect, nearly equalled Amdsieh in size 
and population. Yet it must be allowed that much of our 

recautions seemed vain; fur after 1 had nounted a horse 

rought to me by the post-master, (and which he had ridden 
from the town), this man very coolly acknowledged that he 
was himself at that moment affected by unequivocal symp- 
toms, and that his wife and child were then actually sick of 
the plague. We left our halting-place at six o’clock in the 
evening, and being anxious to avoid the town, were conducted 
through a cemetery at one of its corners; a portion which, 
though small, was sufficient to shew how considerable had 
been the mortality, from a surprising numher of newly-made 
graves, and the groups of persons who mourned, and of those 
engaged in the interment of bodies. ‘Through this dreary 
tract (which was not free from an offensive smell), we urged 


وج موممم وج و جوم جوم هم 





جمو جمو و وه و و وم مه جهموه چمهوه 


Twas engaged in copying the inscription on a tablet of white marble over the‏ رم 
fountain near my watnut tree, when a Turk of respectable wppearance approached, wid‏ 
having tasted the water himself, gave some to his children ; ove, a very beautiful wel‏ 
ap a sleeping infant;‏ 3 
whilst a boy, four ot five years old, rode behind her; the father, who Was on foot, held‏ 
the Dsidie: be looked pale and dejected; his eves seemed red from weeping, or want of‏ 
nformed mie, he had lately lost his wife, the mother of‏ 
kdzen, und having sent forward, the day before, his sister aud a servant with‏ 
some articles of bazgage, was now semoving from the scene of hi misfurtune to a ncigh-‏ 
Douring village. During our bait at this place, | beheld many other groups thut excited‏ 
much teluacholy interest; and an ingenious writer of that class which we denominate‏ 
sentimental, might have found here ample subject for an exertion of sympathy and a‏ 
display of eloquence,‏ 
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on our horses at full gallop, and skirting circuitously for 
almost two miles, through fields and by-ways, we at length 
arrived on the main road, a little beyond the town. Our 
journey continued during this whole night, the path being 
often in river-beds nearly dry, between high and rugged 
rocks. But I could just perceive in various spots, that the 
country, by a more favourable light, would have afforded 
many admirable prospects. We passed, about the 2940 inile, 
a village called Dingle Husein, reckoned nearly half-way 
between Mfdrsecdn and Osmdnjz:; and then, not without fre- 
quent danger of fai led over the great mountain 
of Tirckli Beli, or Du Beli, where our Ldétérs amused 
themselves by fring their piste’s, to prove the wonderful effects 
ofan echo. We descesded by the serpentine windings of a 
difficult and srocky path, and halted for some miautes ata 
guard-house, constructed where the mountain ends. In this 
place, as we heard, 25 cr 2 armed wen were always stationed, 

ne of the soldiers o.fered to prepare for us some coffee, but 
though we bad already traveiled above SO miles, I objected 
to any delay; and having proceeded 16 or 16 more, we alighted 
at Osmdnjik (عشمانجی)‎ soon after ۵ cn the morning of the 18th. 
Thus a jourocy of two stages was 2ccomplished with one set 
of horses; as we scunc it impossible to procure any at the 
intermediate village, which seemed almost totally deserted ; 
many having leit it on account of their bervest occupations, 
and others through apprehension of the plague(™!). Osmdnjik, 























مه مو وج نج ججو ی جوم وج جمم ممم وج جو و و جوم و ممو هو مممو و مو همم 


About en hour and a half before the termi‏ چام 
on « rising ground close to the road, w ruined ed which may have bee: the tomb‏ 
of some Muselnan saint, or « tittic chapel; near its wails, on the outside, were a few‏ 
graves and several trees, old and small; covered, almost, with shreds of cloth and linen‏ 
rags, fastened on the Druuches as votive offerings; of these holy trees, so numerous‏ 
mention has vecn already made; 1 had only noticed two‏ از throughout Persi‏ 
since my entrance rkey, but may have passed uieny others during our nocturnal‏ 
expeditions. Much corn was brought to Osménjik in long baskets of an oval form, and‏ 
about four feet and a bulf high, fixed to an axle with two wheels and a pole, and drawn‏ 
by buffsio: ight carts of this kind were here very numerous; the country‏ 
afforded abundance of s:ne osiers for the basket work. Here also, as at many inter-‏ 
mediate placcs on the road 10 Constantinople, were several large wooden wheels, 60‏ 
contrived in the river as to raise und bute water for irrigation by means of pipes‏ 
er conduits. Rost of those grect wheels produced, as they slowly revolved, a loud,‏ 
and sometimes a creaking noise, like massive iron gates moving on rusty hinges. The‏ 
hollow groanings of those water-wheels ۲ often heard at a considerable distance, which‏ 
however so softened the sound, especially in the general stillness of night, thut although‏ 
‘melancholy, it was not to me unpleasant.‏ 


3 ۶ 





ride, I observed 
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which D’Anville supposes to be the ancient Pimolis, is a town 
of extraordinary appearance, at the foot of an immense rock, 
on the summit of which stands a castle; below it runs the noble 
river Aizl ermak (or ancient Halys), and the view is rendered 
very pleasing by a bridge of fifteen arches, and a fine sur- 
rounding country, rich in cultivated plains and well-wooded 
mountains(*), Our way to the post-house led us almost 
round the castle-rock, in which I perceived some rude (proba- 
bly unfinished) excavations; and fancied that they had been 
designed as chambers or recesses, like those of more perfect 
execution at Amdsiah. ‘The heat proved excessive at Osmdnjik 
during the day, whilst gnats and fleas incessantly tormented 
us. We left it about ten o’clock, travelled without interinis- 
sion all night, and early on the 19th reached Hdji-Hamzeh 
(adem (ole), a beautiful hanilet, comprising some cottages 
with eXcellent gardens; a small bdézdr or market-place; a 
mindreh or steeple, covered with lead, but appearing in the 
sunshine as if silvered; and the khanorinn. Here we alighted 
after a journey of 25 miles; having passed, by moonlight, a 
steep mountain with some formidable precipices, and enjoyed 
a delightful view of the fine river Kezl-ermak ; winding, almost 
the whole way, on our right, between rocks of stupendous 
height, in scme places covered up to the very summits with 
noble forest-trees and a mtliiplicity of beautiful shrubs, and 
in others crowned with naked fragments of stone, resembling, 
even by day-light, the ruias of ancient castles. Three miles 
from Osmdnji/: we saw tbe remzins of a bridge, which had 
not been strong enough to resist the impetuous current of the 
river, here very deep, and of a muddy colour. At the post- 
house I was introduced into a spacious room, containing six 












وج وج و و و وصوجموووومم ی مجمممجور wWesececcocesooce: -s2te‏ 


(*) As my journal assigns *.ut fifteen arches to the bridge here mentioned, ۲ can- 


not affirm that it isthe same which Sutra‘’N (سلطان بایزید خان) اه ومد‎ 
ted in A. H. 918 (A. D. 2), as we thus learn from the MS. Tarikh ¢ Curdistin; 
dat the town of Orménjik he constructed on the river Kizl ermégh a bridge of 
nineteen arches; likewise at the town cf Giveh (or Kiveh رل‎ on the river Sakariah (the 
ancieut Saguris or Sangurius) a bridge consisting of fourteen arches; and another of 
«nineteen arches on the river Kéder (or Guder ), in the territory of Sérukhan.” 


و در تصیه عنمانهق در سر رودخانه قزل ایرماغ پل oj‏ چشمه طاق ساخته و Wad‏ 
در قصبه کپوه بر سر رودخانه صقریه جسري مشنمل بر چهارده Gib‏ بسته و دروا 
عاروتان در مر Boy‏ کودر نوزده Gk‏ پل Ly So‏ کردء 
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compartments or boxes of equal size, raised above the fioor, 
three on each side of the general passage; and furnished with 
a fire sufficient for the boiling of coffee and lighting tobacco- 
pipes; every place, at first, seemed to be occupied, but some 
of the ‘lurks, with much solemn civility, resigned one com- 
partment to me; and, after two or three hours sleep, I was 
feasted with grapes, a water-melon and a sweet-melon, besides 
coffce and excellent bread. We had seen, not far from the 
village, a young man whose vacant looks declared him to be 
an idiot, jying on the ground. My breakfast was scarcely 
finished when he entered the coffee-room, crawling slowly on 
his hands and feet; having stared and grinned at all about 
him for several minutes, he retired, but moving very rapidly 
in the sane manner; to which, as the post-master informed 
ine, he had so long habituated bimself, although free from any 
corporeal defect or imbecility, that few active men, walking 
upright, could exceed him in celerity(™). 





We set out from Héji ITamzeh in the evening; our ride at 
first was on the left bank of the Kisl ermak, now shallow, 
though its bed, nearly half a mile wide, proved that the river 
had Been both deep and violent at certain scasons, by huge 
masses of rock which it had torn from the adjacent mountains; 
we crossed this stream after five or six miles, and soon lost 
sight of it altogether; buta smaller river appeared witbin an 
hour, on the left. We halted about the 14th mile ata guard- 
house, where some soldiers refreshed us with exccllent coffee; 
and at sunrise on the 20th, after a journey of 33 or 34 miles, 
we entered Tosiah و(طوسیه)‎ a considerable town, beautifully 
placed among finely- wooded hills, and exhibiting more taper 
mindrehs or steeples of mosques, than many cities exceeding 
it in extent. From the post-house I sketched part of the 


جمممجججج مج جمو مور 


The Turks, who are generalty suid to entertain a regard, almost religio‏ رم 
persons deprived of reason, treated this poor idiot with much kindness; |‏ 
nppeared, an inoffensive creature; but I have remarked, on two or three occasions,‏ 
that some brutal fellows, nearly in a state of nudity, balf madmen and half sxints, oF‏ 
probably, impostors in both characters, extremely disgusted all the respectable ‘Turks‏ 
present by most indecent buffoonery of gesticulation and obscene discourse ; in which‏ 
their reputation of sanctity among the vulgar and ignorant, authorized them to indulge‏ 
with impunity, even before women and children in the publick streets.‏ 
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town, with some mndrehs; which were capped with leaden- 
covered spires of a shining silvery appearance. After a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm and :uch vivid lightning, we were 
induced, by a fallacious gleam of fine weather, to leave Tosiah 
in the evening; but were soon overwhelmed with rain, which 
fell perpendicularly during three hours ; at midnight we rested 
in a guard-house, and were supplied by the soldiers with 
coffee; we then proceeded under heavier rain ; but neither 
this, nor the loud peals of thunder, prevented our guide from 
sleeping on his horse; which deviated from the proper road 
and led me, with some others, above three miles before the 
errour was discovered; this pro!ongaiion of our journey, after 
a fatiguing ride in rain and darkness, was extremely unpleas- 
ant; yet enabled me, whilst wandering across the country, to 
view some admirab!2 scenery, with many villages and hamlets 
which, perhaps, few travellers had ever taken the trouble of 
visiting. We alighted at Khudjeh Hissar (خواجه حصار)‎ early on 
the 2ist, having added, by our deviation, 6 or 7 miles to the 
regular stage of 29 or SO, re we occupied the coffee-room 
in a good post-honse, nct attached to any other habitation, 
but near the village "4 hich scemed wel!-furnished. For 
the greater part of this journey, the same river fsowed on our 
left which has -eea mentioned as succeeding to the Kizl 
ermak, 9 cr 10 wiles from 2۳4 Hamzeh. It seemed to be 
without a name, ۵ ne one from whem i inquired knew 
that it hac one; but 2!} 1 its aniple Sed as sometimes 
replete with we'er, and octe; nearly Ary; whilst we advanced 
towards the weet, its cours2ep peared directly contrary(®*) 








































hud'ch Fissér رز‎ partly concealed by the 

raised bench or about three feet 

foot diametrically broxd, « 

was frequently pounced duri, 

constantly crowded the rcoin, 

favourable opportunity of exami 
ient time: 












So many Turks 
ovr departure, find a 
this stone, which might, probably, bave been a 
for 1 had of:ca heard and read what my own subsequent 
observation confirmed) that the ini:abitauts of tiese provinces, where the remains of, 
Grecian sculpture are frequenily vered, often apply a e:ppus or altur, the cwpital 
or the base of a pillar, or shy marble fragment of convenient size and sh ipe, lo purposes 
of domestick utility, aad niost comaouly tushion them ino mortars for the grinding 
of tice ur coffee, ‘The momentary light afforded by a blazing piece of pine-wood, hel 
close to the cylindrical stone, barely enabled me to ascertain that it bore some tude 
aad faintly executed characters. 
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We left Khudjeh 64و77‎ at eight o’clock, by moon-light, 
and travelled 27 or 28 miles on good roads, through a tract 
of country flat in general, very richly cultivated, and produc- 
ing abundantly rice and wheat, and embellished with many 
beautiful trees; and arrived on the 22d at Kara siéren «(قره سورن)‎ 
just as the rising sun yielded us a very pleasing view of the 
mindéreh or steeple, towering among the gardeus and houses 
of this village. Our party was now augmented by various 
persons who had joined us en the way; all proceeding to 
Isténbul or Constantinopie; among them was a dwarf, whom 
I had already seen during our halt near Aldrsevdn; he wasin 
height about four feet five inches, fat, ,ood-humoured, and. 
apparently forty years old; the horse which he rode was led 
by one servant, and another followed with his هه‎ 
According ما‎ Musrara’s information, this litle man, (a 4 
or priest, from the distant province of Shirvén), had _under- 
taken so lozg a journey with hopes of pleasing the Turkish 
Sultén, who was now engaged in forming a numerous assem- 
blage of dwarts, from difierent countries, come of whom 
entertained the svonarch at leisure hours, 2s reciters of face- 
tious or romantick stories. At Kara siren we were lodged. 
as usual in a room of the post-house, and fourd not only the 
persons who attended, but those Turks who frequented it for 
the purpose of drinking coive and smoking tobacco, extremely 
civil and obliging. I might have borne the same testimony 
in favour of those at our last three cr four stages{*). 














From Kera siren we proceeded, soon after oue o'clock, 
the day being dark and cool, to the village of Kara jalar 
جلر)‎ 43); this was a short stage ; about eleven miles; through 
a country without trees, but abounding in rice ard corn-fields; 
an elevated region and much exposed to snow, on which 
account rude stones, six or seven feet hic, had been set up 


eeeewececoveescecccccceccccocecocsescooecoceoooooe 


(©) I must notice the manner in which grain was rubbed and trodden out here, and 
in other parts of this country; two bullocks drag over the sheaves of rice ur wheat 
scuttered on the ground, a square frame of boards, resembling a table, fastened hy a 
jong pale to the middle of the yoke. A man or bay stands on this frame and drives 
the oxen within a regular circle, as in a mili; but 1 bave sometimes remarked thot be 
indulged himsel€ by sittiag down, und in two or three instances lying on it wi fall length: 
and sleepin econd man occasionally tbrows fresh bundles of rice or corn under: 
the butlocks feet. 
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along the road, at certain intervals, for the direction of tra- 
vellers in winter. We passed, during this day, a guard-house 
wherein were stationed some soldiers; they had hoisted a flag 
on one pole, and on another, within fifty yards, appeared the 
remains of a wretch who had been impaled alive. I now 
learned that those soldiers were in the service of Cuorpan 
Ocuu, and that from Turkhél to a place beyond Hamémli, 
(two stages father on our way) the intermediate country was 
governed by this powerful chief, descended from a line of 
ancient princes. I bad already seen convincing proofs of the 
severity with which Cuoran Octvu administered justice, in 
the numerous stakes yet bordering the road between ۸ 
and this guard-house; and which within three years had borne 
the writhing bodies of malefactors. For, according to iutel- 
ligence contirmed by many reporters, a 44 courier on his 
way from Constantinople was robbed whilst asleep, near 
Turkhdl, of a richly ornamented dogger and a bag of gold 
coin; the plunderers also murdered his guide; but in conse- 
quence of the rewards oiered by Cnoran Ocxv, an Arab 
who happened to witness the transaction, disclosed every 
circumstance ; and after a long and diligent inquiry, above 
seventy men who had been actors in the crime or partakers 
of the spoil, were impaled alive on as many stakes, driven 
into the ground at certain intervals of one mile and a half or 
two miles between each(*). Such however was the result of 
this barbarous execution, that from Amédstah to Chargaz, a 
stranger might travel with as much safety as in the most 
civilized countries of Europe. I often found myself alone, 
either before or after the party, and sometimes at night in 
lonely situations, such as would have exposed a stranger to 


In the infliction of this most dreadful punishment, (as we learned from some‏ رس 
soldiers who had attended it) the executioners were instructed so to direct the stakes‏ 
that death might not immediately relieve the criminals from their torture; and various‏ 
anecdotes, almost incredible, were related, concerning the aumber of hon whil‏ 
every moment must have seemed an age) which many of those miserable sufferers‏ 
existed, incessantly calling, but in vain, for water. Impalement was said to be the‏ 
most frequent, yet not the most cruel punishment, inficted by CHoPAN OGL; the‏ 
reader, perhaps, will uot easily imagine, nor shall ] wound his feelings and my own, by‏ 
attempting to describe any thing more hosrible.‏ 
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much risk from robbers, even in England(*). We remained 
all the evening and night of the 22d at Kara galar. This 
village, according to local information, was remarkable tor 
ducks; a kind of bird which had hitherto seemed rare in this 
part of Asia, and, as 1 have reason to believe, is very litte 
known in Persia. 


On the 23d we praceeded to Chargaz, or, as it was also 
called, Cherkes(®) ; where we alighted at ten o’clock in the 
morning, after a ride of 10 or 11 miles, over a flat country, 
well cultivated, but destitute of trees. We saw some villages 
on both sides, and many corn-fields of considerable extent; 
as we passed by one in which men and women were busily 
reaping, a young lad advanced to the road, and in the middle 
of it propped up a sheaf of wheat among several stones; then 
placed himself beside it, standing respectfully with bis hands 
in his girdle, and awaiting, in pertect silence, whatever trifling 
donation we might please to bestow. Some fellows of a very 
different description met us soon after; about twenty soldiers, 
most of whom were intoxicated, and apparently much inclin- 
ed to insult us; they fired off several bullets both as we ap- 
proached and passed them, scarcely taking the trouble to 
point their muskets ebove the Jevel of our heads. Such 
men, as Musrara assured me, have often killed and wounded 
travellers, without any intention of either murder or robbery, 


woe 





med‏ جرج حح جح ححو و ووو جج وج نوم موم مود وه و مج موجه 


(7) Caoran Ooxo was firmly persuaded that nothing could be وه‎ efficacious as 
his cruel system, in suppressing murders aud depredations on the highways: aud it was 
said chat he solicited from his sovereign the government of all Asiatick Turkey, offering 
to forfeit his head, should he fail to render every province equally secure as the terri- 
tory where he a:ready presided, declazivg that the terrour inspired by his uume should 
وه‎ check violence of every kind, t ords which have been attributed to more 
oncient legistators) “a child or be: n, decorated with jewels and carrying 
“<a purse of gold, might travel atone fr , through forests or deserts, 
“by day or by night, and veither suite Janizaries of Con- 
stantiaople were hostile to this uble chief, and his ower was rejected by the grand 
Fazir. Que account of Cnopan OGLu stated thut (in the yeur L812) be had twenty- 
nine sons and daughters innumerable. 

































The Persian geographer, Sa’DEK Israna’N1, explains, with sufficient accuracy,‏ رس 
the orthography of this name; and tells us that Chergez isa place of the sixth climate,‏ 
in the territory of iam; and, by a change of the letter za into sin, is also called Chargas.‏ 


چرکز بفتم. چیم و سکون را و فتم کاف نارسیه و زاي محجمه و چرکس بسین معماه 
Joe‏ زاي وليتي است از اتلیم ششم در حدرد روم Ms. Tutkik ol crab.‏ 
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always imputing the circumstance to fate. Chargaz, alarge 
town, and, as D’Anville supposed, the ancient Carus, is said 
to abound in excellent honey and butter; a fountain, near the 
cofiee-room, supplied water through twelve different spouts. 
I here remarked several houses resembiing European struc- 
tures, in thei. sed roofs; large doors on the outside and 
chimnies. This day the weather was nearly as cool as during 
the month of May in England, ane there were heavy showers 
of rain with thunder and vivid lightning. 





At eleven loc’: we set out, by moonlight, and after 20 
miles reached mls (حماملی)‎ at five on the 24th. During 
the first 12 or 14 miles our road lay through a dattish and 
naked country, bw afterwards treversed some very rugged 
mountzirs, and led us by the side of a river ttowing between 
immense banks of steep rocks, and furnishing some beautiful 
scenery; about two heurs after midnight we passed a guard~ 
house, where ali cur shouting, repping, whistling, and other 
noisy efforts to awaken the soldiers, proved vain. Weentered 
Hamémli by a woccen bridze, crossing the river above-men- 
tioned ; pow an inconsiderable stream, but liable, occasion- 
ally, to great augmertaticn. Having breatfasted in the best 
of fourteen or feea scattered, mean end hali-delapidated 
houses, which constitute this town, I explored the remains of 
a magnificent villa, a spacious fortified mansion, erected not 
many years before by Ha’st Aumep Octv’, and partly des- 
troyed within eighteen months. Of this chief, whom the 
Turkish government: punished as a rebel, I heard many 
favourable anecdotes; for even his enemies allowed that he 
was eminently brave, benevolent, and hospitable. But hav- 
ing espoused the cause of Cuoran OaLv’, to whom the 
grand Vézir was hostile; and supported the Nizém-jedid 
جدید)‎ pls), or system of European discipline recently intro- 
duced, he became unpopular among the Janizaries of the 
capital,and a general was sent with numerous troops to besiege 
him in his castellated mansion, to ruin Hamdmii and lay waste 
the adjacent territories. His house suffered much damage 
from one battery of cannon placed ona tapek or rising ground 
above the village; and from another, yet remaining at the time 
of my visit, beyond the river. Ha31 Aumxp was shot on 
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a neighbouring hill, and his head cut off by some of the Delis 
or Turkish dragoons. be Janizaries soon after murdered 
his brother a1 Constantinople, where also his wives and chil- 
dren were detained several months, but had been lately con- 
signed to the friendly care ef Cuoran "روم‎ The few 
habitable houses at Hamémli afforded but a scanty population; 
and the remains of رو رآ‎ Asim واه‎ castle or fortified mansion, 
were totally deserted ; although many rooms might still have 
been restored, at very trifling expense, to their original state. 
I wandered tor two hours, perfectly alone, through the various 
apartments, and traced the plan of this spacious edifice, 
which was in some parts bounded by the river, being strongly 
walledand embanked against the impetuasity of winter floods. 
Lexamined the handsome fountain with its double spout, 
erected, as a Vurkish inscription recorded, nine years before); 
this was in a court not far from the atmeiddn, or square allotted 
to equestrian exercises. The kitchen was yet visible, with 
two ample fire-places ; the base of one, (over which an arch 
wus turned) being 18 feet in length; the other about 10; 
besides which were many lateral stew-holes, Of Ha‘sr 
Aumep’s private bath, the beams were reduced, to charcoal, 
but the walls seemed perfect. Whilst J examined the harem 
(p=). or apartments where bis women had resided, and the 
aijacent gardens, a sudden shower of rain induced me to 
seek shelter in their bath; a very beautiful structure, and but 
slightly damaged ; indeed, from the gloss of novelty and the 
richness of ornament which this chamber, and other parts of 
the mansion yet retained, a person of warm imagination might 
almost have fancied that its former beauteous tenanls, and 
their unfortunate lord, had but just retired on the appearance 
of a stranger. Such an illusion, however, must have been 
soon dissipated by the solitude and profound silence which 
~ prevailed throughout the apartments, and by the dreary scene 
of ruin discernible from every door and window. The ad- 
jeining mosque was destroyed, but its steeple or mindreh 
seemed uninjured, although many bullets had struck the wall 
witbin a tew inches of its lower part. ‘wo imperfect cannon- 











(@) Anno Heeire 1218 or of our era 1803. The founder's oame appeared as written 
at tbat time احمد زادء ابراهیم اغا‎ AnMep بان هام2‎ IsRAur امه‎ 
3 2 
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balls of stone, which, when entire, had probably contributed 
to deface the fountain above described, I found near its 
trough, and have preserved. 


Soon after nine at night, notwithstanding very heavy rain, 
we Wought it expedient to leave Hamdéuli, asa great person- 
age on his way trom Didrbekr was expected, and we appre- 
hended that should he arrive before our departure, he might 
seize for bis own use the post-horses assigned to us. About 
the third mile we passed close by Baiender (03,4), a village 
which had been ruined during the time of Ha 31 AnMED, and 
now comprised only seven or eight inhabited houses; at the 
eighth milewe halted and drank coffee at a guard-room, which 
marks the limits of Cuoran Ocvuv’s territory ; immediately 
after, we entered a tract of country governed by the Pdshd of 
Boli, For some miles near the termination of this stage, a 
river flowed oo our left, and the scenery was diversified with 
fine rocks and trees. We alighted about sunrise ou the 25th 
at Garedeh (x9 2S), distant from Hamdmli 30 miles.. ‘The 
coficve-house, our manzel, being situate in the b4ézar, a variety 
of discordant noises prevented me from enjoying even one 
hour’s sleep during the day ; siniths hammers were incessantly 
employed; the town seemed populous, and contained many 
houses mostly constructed of wood. In the evening it was 
announced that a Farangki or European, who had just arrived 
from Constantinople, expressed a desire of seeing me. I 
found him to be a handsome man, with a fine long beard; be 
wore a red great coat, and a hairy cap. We conversed in 
Italian us well as my frequent involuntary use of Persian words 
would admit; I learned that he was a Neapolitan missionary, 
on his way to Afosul, where be had before resided ; that bis 
name was Father Raphael; or, as he wrote it on a slip of 
paper at my request, ۶ Padre Raffaelle Campanile Prefetto delle 
** Missioni di Mesopotumia e Curdistan;” aud that the plague 
continued to depopulate both Constantinople and Smyrna. 





We set off at 8; during the first hour and a half rode in 
darkness; then passed a small lake, (probably one mille long) 
on our jeft; its borders were fringed with tall reeds. At 12 
er 13 miles, a lake appeared on our right at half a league’s 
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distance from the road ; it seemed to be 7 or 8 miles in length, 
and was called by some peasants whom we met, the Shahangeul 
lake. About the fifteenth mile we halted at Shahan Khan, 
among some wooden hovels forming a kind of caravanserai; 
but not discovering any person that could supply us with 
refreshments, we proceeded 4 miles farther, passed numerous 
flocks of sheep, and rested at a guard-house, where, as usual, 
coffee was soon provided. Near this spot stood a fountain 
of excellent water, ornamented with two pillars and an in- 
scription in long Arabick letters, as well as a few faint glimpses 
of the moon enabled me to discern; and directly over the 
fountain was a room constructed of boards. The last five or 
six miles of our journey lay through a finely cultivated plain; 
and having crossed a river on a wooden bridge, about three 
miles trom the town, we arrived by an excclilent road, early 
on the 26th, at 304 «(بوليی)‎ distant from Garehdeh about 7 
miles. Of the ancient Greek denomination, a compound 
expressing that this was “the city of Hadrian,” Hadriano- 
polis, we find but an imperfect resemblance of the latter word 
retained in the modern Turkish name 304. The post-house 
of this large town afforded very good accommodation; from the 
windows of one room, could be seen five mindrehs or steeples 
of mosques; and from the same windows I observed many wo- 
men whose dress seemed to denote opulence and respectable 
rank; and whose faces were beautiful, as I had an opportunity 
of.perceiving, before they concealed them under veils on the 
approach of several men(®). We learned in the evening, that 
a personage of considerable importance, a Capigi Bashi, was 
expected to arrive during the night, with sixty attendants; 
and that he would require every horse which the post-master 
could furnish ; to secure some for our own use, it was thought 
advisable that we should set off before the great man’s arrival, 
and this consideration, although 1 had indulged in the hope 





Here ۱ first remarked very excellent white bread, brked in the form of rings, so‏ رم 
large in the cpen space that 2 mea might put his arm through them, but wot much‏ 
thicker in substance than his thumb; and here, as at many places through which we‏ 
had L:tely passed, were four-wheeled carts, the busket-bodies being at least ten feet‏ 
Jong, five high, and at the top or mouth about six feet wide, but uot sbove two at the‏ 
Dottom ; this was generally formed of buards; the wheels seemed well-made and were‏ 
furnished with spokes,‏ 
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of enjoying here some hours of refreshing sleep, after so many 
nocturnal journies, induced me to leave Boli at half past eight 
o’clock. Mr. Morier mentions, that after a ride of six hours 
through the forest beyond Boli, he was entertained in a 
wooden guard-hut by the singing of a Turk, (Travels, Vol. 
I. p. 358). My journal records a similar circuinstance, but 
states the distance to be only 8 or 9 miles from Boéi to the 
guard-house at which we halted. Here, while the soldiers 
kindled a blazing fire, round which our party crowded, some 
smoking their pipes, others sipping coffee, the sound acciden- 
tally produced from a guitar, which hung against the wall, 
(strangely associated with sabres, pistols, spears and muskets) 
induced me to ask for the musician; and a man was introdu- 
ced (one, probably of the guard) whose aspect, appearing 
very grim by fire-light, did not indicate much harmony; he 
played, however, extremely well, and chaunted in a loud tone 
three pleasing ‘lurkish songs("). After this we entered a 
noble forest that covers an immense mountain called Bol- 
dégh, and descended during six or seven miles, by a paved, 
but very unpleasant road, through thick groves of most majes- 
tick and beautiful trees; having sometimes on both sides, 
views of delightful lawns formed by the clearing of wood. 
From this we proceeded over a country nearly flat, (a river 
said to be often almost dried up, appearing in different places 
on our left) to Dézjeh, as is generally pronounced the name 
written both Déseh (دوجه)‎ and 1226 (ejb); where we 
arrived early on the 27th. This place may be described as 
distant from: Bofi about 30 miles, during which, as on former 
stages, I have reason to believe, we passed at night some 
stones exhibiting Greek inscriptions. From the upper floor 
of our post-house, I sketched the greater part of Duzjeh, (as 
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One I had heard at almost every stage between this place end ArzerGm; the‏ چم 
“mercy!” Another called to‏ و(امای) burden was a repetition of the word Amin‏ 
my recollection the lines quoted by Ludy Mary Wortley Montague; and the third was‏ 
series of verses commemorating a famous robber named Kara OGL or KAR«‏ و 
among the‏ وه whe once rendered himself as formidable in the forest of Boli,‏ ,تون 
mountains near Kéra, where | had lately seen the ruins of his castle, The song, in‏ 
which the bravery of this popular hero was celebrated, and his death lamented, resem-‏ 
bled much some plaintive Irish eirs; and 2 strong guttural accent was given to the‏ 
interjection, “Ob!” thus occurring al the close of different verses, “Okk 5۸‏ 
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it appears in Pl. LX XX), for this village comprised little 
more than a bézér or row of shops, (the walls being of wood, 
the roofs of tiles) and a mosque with its mindreh, both of 
wood; the back of a fountain also appears in the view. The 
bdzdr was crowded for several hours by country-people, as 
this (thursday) happened to be the weekly market-day; many 
shops were well-supplied with bread, meat, cheese, tobacco, 
tea, sugar, gun-powder, pipes, locks, combs and paper; with 
abundance of ball-cartridges and flints, very much in de- 
mand, as almost every man carries pistols, and is ready to 
discharge them on.slight provocation, or often for mere 
amusement. This place, it was said, produced a remarkable 
breed of large turkies; we had seen geese and ducks in great 
numbers at the last five or six stages; these three kinds of 
birds had been reckoned very uncommon in Persia. I 
sketched at Diuzjeh (See PI. LIX), a sculptured stone, above 
three feet high and two in diameter, placed over the mouth of 
a well, and much fretted by an iron chain, which served to 
lower the bucket. Here it was deemed necessary, that the 
Prince Regent’s horses should rest for several hours; and we 
recruited ourselves in the spacious post-house, with a whole 
night’s sleep; during which, however, the Capigi Bashi, whose 
approach had accelerated our departure from a former stage, 
- arrived, and seized so many post-horses that we could scarcely 
obtain a sufficient number for our journey; he proceeded 
‘towards Baghddd,and rumour whispered that his business was 
to decapitate some great man by order of the ‘Turkish Sultdn. 


28th. We left Dizjeh at 7 in the morning, and having, 
travelled above 80 miles under incessant rain, (in a rich and 
beautiful country, abounding with noble forest-trees) alighted 
at Khaudak (خندی)‎ about 4. “This small neat town, with two 
mosques and several good shops, seemed half-concealed 
among its luxuriant gardens. Here the Persian grooms were 
cautioned against any altercation with the inhabitants, who, 
although not uncivil towards us, bore the character of extreme 
irascibility; every man carried arms; and some of them 
boasted that they had killed, not long before, when AskEn 
Kua‘n, going as Ambassador to Paris, halted here, one of 
his servants, whose chief offence, as far as I could learn, was, 
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the circumstance of being a Persian, and of the Shiah sect ; 
for though equally Muhammedans, the Sunni Tarks hold in 
abhorrence all who venerate ALi more than Om4R; thinking, 
as Rycaut informs us, that however meritorious it is in the 
sight of God, to slay a Christian, “ much rather he who kills 
“a Persian, shall obtain a reward seventy fold froin the foun- 
“tain of justice.” (Ottoman Empire, 3d. Edit. p. 122). Du- 
ring some days I had remarked an increasing air of insolence, 
and at the same tine of foppery among the people, especially 
young men who strutted about, each armed and seemingly 
encumbered with his large pistols (often silver-mounted), and 
along knife or sword stuck in his sash; the jackets or short 
cloaks being carelessly tossed over one shouldér; most of them 
affected also to wear the turbans loosely wrapped about their 
heads, after a peculiar fashion; thus equipped, they lounged 
in perfect idleness, but ready to bear a part in any fray, and 
not unwilling tocommence one. Many of them, Lunderstood, 
belonged to the marine establishment of galionjis, and this 
explained the various figures of anchors, ships aud _ fishes, 
rudely scratched or painted by them on the walls and doors 
of houses, and worked as badges on their sleeves(™). 





29th. We set out from Khandek at seven, and travelled 
through a flat country, thickly wooded, in some places on a 
rough stone causeway, and in others on planks raised two or 
three feet above the general murshy level. About the tenth 
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(®) It was said that the inhabitants of this region as faras the Kara dengez (Sos, 13) 
or Black Sea, not distant ftom Khandek many leagues, were proverbiully ferocious ; 
and that within thirty years a certain Pdshd onaccount of the frequent robberies and 
murders which they committed, undertook to extirpate the ruce, utd actually slaugh- 
tered considerable numbers both of wales and femaies: but the ¢estruction was act 
complete; and the present generation has proved still more fierce and turbulent, 
‘The classical reader will here recollect th early ages the Black Sea was deno- 
mioated by the Greeks Azeinos (Azeiwac) or “inhospitable;” not merely ou 
of the excessive cold to which it was exposed, but also, says Strabo, ) 
“the cruelty of those resident on its shores, especially the Scythia 
* crificed guests or strangers, devouring their flesli and using their sculls تم مه‎ 
“cups.” ‘Phe same Geographer relates that this sea was afterwards celled Eusei 
or © hospitable,” when the Ionians bad erected a city «ومعجولا اه‎ ۵ Evisiver 

wexdecoSa rer ایا[‎ evry wapadue wokty .هجو‎ (Lib. » But whatever alter- 
ation the nume may huve undergone, those who inhabit the Southeru borders, at least, 
of t appear to retain in a cousiderable degree the character of their barbarous 
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mile, we halted under some fine trees close to a wooden 
bridge, crossing a muddy river, very deep, but not broad; 
here was a man who supplied travellers with coffee and grapes, 
and sold us a fine large fish just taken out of the neighbouring 
stream. We then proceeded 11 or 12 miles, through a flat 
and richly wooded tract, to a long bridge of timber, on which 
we crossed the river Sakariah (ac, betore described as the 
ancient Sagaris or Sangarius). Of this, the bed seemed to 
exceed a quarter of a mile in width, but the water now was 
Jow, running here in nearly a N.W. direction. From persons 
statioued on the bridge, we purchased some rings of bread, 
such as 1 had already seen at Boli. About three miles beyond 
this spot, 1 observed on the right, a well-constructed bridge 
of stone, with many arches; at each end, swall buildings 
were visible; tyll-houses or guard-rooms, as our guide in- 
formed me; but under this- handsome stracture (a work as- 
cribed to the Genoese), 1 could not discover any water(*). 
Having proceeded a few miles farther we came to that noble. 
expanse of water, that * most ainple Jake,” as Pliny described 
what the Turks now call Sdébanjeh geul, or the lake of Saban 
Jeh(*); extending, from east to west, as well as I could judge,. 
between 20 and 30 miles; but seemingly not equal in breadth to 
half the length; at some spots it so encroached upon the road 
as to wet our horses feet, and almost touch the beautiful shrubs 
and lofty trees that clothed and ornamented its banks; these 
were in two or three places steep sandy cliffs seventy or eighty 
feet high. I tasted the water of this lake and found its flavour 
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A steange local tradition thus accounts for the important deficiency. It is sail‏ رم 

that this bridge, (now called Mehennet Cupri), was erecied by x great princess three 

or four hundred years ugo, over the river Nekariak; every travetler who passed being 

obliged to pay an asper or para, the smallest und least valuabie Turl in, being of 

base metal, “One day, a oly deroish, who did not possess money 

considerable toll, was stopped by the guards: he pleucied extreme poverty, but 

he promised, who had 

۱ 3 eds the indignant 

dervish struck tbe bank with a hammer, and the river Sakarich iusiantly changed its 
course, und has not since returned to the bridge. 














Est in Ni‏ ری 
letter, (Li‏ 





medensium finibus ampti 
x. epist. 59) in which he 





&c. See the younger Pliny’s 
mends to the Emperor Trajan, that هه‎ com- 
mu is leke and the sea: u work which sume former, 
king, be vays, bad undertaken, as appeared by the vestiges of au unfinished canal... 
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unpleasant, (perhaps from the heavy rain which disturbed the 
bottom), but not saltish, as some Turks had described it. We 
now became sensible of our approach towards a great capital, 
from the number and various classes of travellers passing to 
and fro, and the hundreds of four-wheeled vehicles, each 
drawn by two oxen, and carrying boards and trunks of trees, 
destined for the naval arsenal at Constantinople. We arrived 
at Sdbanjeh و(صابنییر)‎ having performed a journey of 32 miles 
in about nine hours. The inn (ifso may be styled the khan), 
‘afforded us ample room; and.in the spacious stables our horses 
were well accommodated ; but although there was a bdzdr or 
market-place, this little village (formerly called Sophon) 
yielded us such a scanty supply of food, that we gladly availed 
ourselves of the large fish, already mentioned. Here, after I 
lay down at night, the tones of a sweet, though manly voice, 
and of a string-instrument, managed with pleasing taste and 
very delicate execution, induced me to remain awake for a 
considerable time; this inusick, which was much in the Per- 
sian style, seemed to issue from a house adjoining. Early on 
the 30th, ز‎ examined a monumental stone which bad attracted 
my notice as we entered Sébanjeh; and concerning which, 
during the dusk of evening and the rain, my fingers rather 
than my eyes, had ascertained that it bore an inscription. 
This stone was nearly opposite the post-house, and its in- 
scribed face so close to the wall of a barn or stable, that tra- 
vellers might easily pass yet not observe it, the three faces 
exposed to the road being perfectly plain. It did not much 
exceed two feet in height, and served as a kind of step trom 
which the peasants mounted on their mules and horses. In 
the sketch (Pi. LIX) 1 have represented its form, and faithfully 
copied the Greek inscription, which expresses, that ** Arrian, 
> the son of Deedalsus, died in the forty-eighth yearof his age;” 
and concludes with the usual valediction, “fare thee well.” 
Recollecting that Arrian, the celebrated writer, was a native 
of Bitbynia, and governor of the neighbouring province, 
Cappadocia, I thought it not improbable that he had died at 
Sébanjeh, and that this stone was his sepulchral monument; 
and as we must feel an interest in every circumstance, however 
trifling, which concerns such a man, who, like his illustrious 
prototype Xenophon, was a philosopher, an historian and a 
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general, I flattered myself with the belief of having thus dis~ 
covered the place of bis interment, the number of his years, 
and his father’s name(®), As I hud reason to complain that on 
some furmer occasions, my antiquarian researches were i 
peded by the jealous or angry looks of vulgar fellows, so itis 
just to acknowledge here, that I was assisted in examining the 
tomb of Arrian by two Turks, whose rich dresses and nu- 
merous attendants announced them to be men of considerable 
rank ; they were seated in the coffve-room, nearly opposite 
that monument, which, perceiving that it was bespattered 
with mud, they sent a servant to cleanse and wash. They 
seemed pleased with my copy of the inscription; this they 
gravely pronounced to be in the Farangki or Eurepean cha- 
racter, but expressed some doubts of its antiquity, which ۲ 
was willing to trace back almost seventeen hundred years. 
Farther in the village, and close to a fountain, was another 
stone resembling an ancient altar or pedestal; but it did not 
exhibit any device or inscription. 





At seven we left Sébanjeh, and reached Ismid (or Izniemid } 
soon after one; the distance being nearly 20 miles; the country 
flat and fertile, almost a continued grove, abounding especially 
with magnificent oaks. We passed, about half-way, the 
neatly sculptured monuments lately erected over two unfor- 
tunate men of Arzeram, brothers, assassinated here three years. 
ago by robbers, who had followed them from Constantinople 
in consequence of an ostentatious display of their money. 
We met this day several hundred soldiers; they had served six 
months with the armies, and were now permitted to revisit 
their homes;. but they all carried muskets, and, as usual, 
amused themselves and endangered the lives of travellers by 
firing balls at random in every direction. About the 18th 
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This discovery of Arrian’s wonument was alightly noticed in the Classical‏ رس 
and 1 communicated to the editer of that work,‏ ;233 بو )1813 Journal, No, XU, (April‏ 
(See No XXX1}, p. 394, Dec. 1817) a copy of the ion, APPIANOE AOI-‏ 
ZHE ETH MH XAIPE, with a remark thut Aodadcos or Aidadoos wasn‏ ۸۸۸20۷ 
name of some celebrity, aa we leuro frou Strabo (Lib. X11); Memuon (in Photié‏ 
Biblioth.) and others. it appeara to have bee» more particularly Bithyoiun; the first‏ 
Nicomedes (that king who gave his name to the city of Nicoux as deacendesl im‏ 
the fourth degree from a priace called Dcedulsus of Dydalsus.‏ 
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mile we saw a large village.on the right; then rode through a 
smail river; soon after crossed it again on a bridge, and pass- 
ing among noble cypress trees, enlered a large town, admi- 
rably situate on the side of a mountain, rising with much 
majesty from the sea; and contributing with others, beauti- 
fally wooded, to close a narrow gulf or bay of the Propontis. 
Nicomedia, the ancient Greek name of this city, has been 
-corrupted into Jz-nicméd (ازنکمید)‎ or Ismid, by a process not 
unusual among the Turks. Nicomedia appears to have been 
nearly the same as Olbia; and writers of good authority would. 
confound it with Astacus, while others deny this identity; 
supposing Astacus a different, though not very distant city, 
from the ruins of which, when destroyed by Lysimachus, 
{about S00 years before Christ), the inhabitants were trans- 
ferred to Nicomedia(*). Whatever monuments of former 
ages still existed here, it was not in my power to examine; 
but from the accounts of Busbequius, Grelét, Paul Lucas 
and Mr. Dallaway, there is reason to believe them numerous. 
Nothing more than an imperfect Greek inscription, on a stone 
reversed, and some other fragments of sculptured marbles, 
confounded, as usual, by the Turks, in modern buildings, 
attracted my observation as I passed through the streets on 
horseback. That Nicomedia was the pride and metropolis 
of Bithynia, (notwithstanding the pretensions of a rival, 
‘Niceea) we learn from Pliny, from Pausanius, from Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, and from medals; but it appears to have 
suffered many conflagrations; and one alone, (that of the 
year 358, described by Ammianus, lib. xvii) continuing to 
rage during fifty days and nights, must have consumed all that 
was immediately perishable ; ‘‘ quidquid consumi poterat.” 
Yet monuments of marble or of bronze, gems, vases, coins, 
arms, ornaments, and various articles of domestick furniture, 
may still remain beneath the mass of ruins formed when this 
city and its suburbs, with all their magnificent edifices, long 
the favourite residence of Emperors, were overthrown by 
that earthquake which caused the conflagration. Respecting 


(See Steab. Lib, XIf.c. 25. Ptolem. V.1. Pausan. V. 12. Memnon (opud 
Phot.) Trebell. Polf. (inter Hiat. Aug. Script.) Euseb. (Chron. Cenon.) Ammiaa, 
Marcel. XXII. Saimas. (Plin, Exercit.) D’Aavilie, &c. 
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the actual state of Nicomedia, I-can offer but a few obser- 
vations; the town seemed large and very populous; the inha- 
bitants were in general a remarkably handsome race; the 
faces of sume young men and women resembling more 
strongly in their style of beauty the antique Grecian coun- 
tenance than any Lhad hitherto seen. “The beggars of both 
sexes and of all ages were numerous and most importunate; 
among them must be classed even the well-clothed post- 
master himself; and here the baker’s boys recommended by 
an extraordinary cry their fine white bread made in the form 
of rings, as before described : meat and fruit seemed to abound 
in the market; and we were supplied by the Greeks and 
Armenians with wine which was not unpalatable, and very 
strong arrack. Here 1 first observed the yellow tint of au- 
tumn begin to show itself on the leaves of a majestick and 
beautiful oak that shaded the windows of my room in the. 
post-house. 


Sist. During our halt this morning, Mustara and Musa 
the Tdtérs, and most of the Persians, Turks and Armenians: 
that formed my party, commenced by the shaving. of heads 
and trimming of beards, their preparations towards making 
a respectable appearance in the great capital which we ex- 
pected to enter within two days; they likewise opened various 
packages, and unfolded their clothes; but it particularly gra- 
tified me to witness their arrangements for putting on clean 
inside garments; since there was reason to believe that some 
of them, notwithstanding the excessive heat, had not once 
changed any article of dress during the months of July and 
August. About noon the 14442 Ganoe Axi (کنج علی)‎ whom 
we had left at Tabriz arrived with despatches trom Sir Gore. 
Ouseley for Mr. Liston, our Ambassador to the Porte. I 
availed myself of this opportunity and wrote a letter to ۰ 
Morier, the Consul General at Constantinople. In the even- 
ing we proceeded on our journey, and having left the town 
through a long street where houses, tomb-stones and cy press. 
trees appeared on both sides, we approached the sea and 
continued to view its unruffied surface, very near on the left, 
for 18 or 20 miles; whilst by the light of innumerable stars, 
shining with more brilliancy than 1 had ever remarked, the. 
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finely swelling hills that bounded the bay on its opposite side 
were distinctly visible. We then turned a little among moun- 
tains, and alighted at Gibisah (or Gibijah ,..$ as the name 
appears in my list of stages) before five on the morning of 
September the first. This was a march of 28 or 30 miles و‎ 
we passed when nearly half way a Caravansera called Harek 
Kahan which afforded lodgings and coffee; it was said, too, 
that a traveller bringing meat with him, might have it cooked 
at an adjoining shop. This khan was close to the sea; and 
here we found ourselves among several hundred soldiers, of 
whom most were sleeping on the ground; and many smoking; 
but none of them annoyed us, as others on former occasions, 
by-firing bullets at random. We had notenjoyed quite two 
hours sleep in the post-house at Gibisah when Mustara in- 
formed me that it would be expedient to leave the place as 
many servants of the Pasha had fast arrived, announcing the 
approach of this great personage with above two hundred. 
guards and otherattendants. I set out accordingly, at nine, 
much regretting that my intention of exploring Gibisah could 
not be accomplished ; for, as this village, although now 
inconsiderable, was the ancient Libyssa, a name but litile 
altered beyond the first letter(”); we might reasonably ex- 
pect to discover, in or near it, some vestiges of that monu- 
ment which covered or contained the bones of Hannibal, 
We had proceeded buta few miles from Gibisah, when several 
armed men on horseback, with many attendants on foot, ap- 
peared, escorting some of the Péska’s women, who sat in vehi- 
cles resembling the Persian cajévahs, already described; but 
these of the ‘Turks were more neatly made and gaily orna- 
mented; they had, besides, the advantage of an awning or 
covering, which shaded the fair travellers from the sun; being 
equally extended over the two baskets or boxes that contained. 
their seats. We soon after met an unwieldy carriage of the 
coach-kind, four-wheeled, richly gilt and painted ; this was 
drawn by four horses, and as we passed it, I heard through 
the blinds and curtains, the voice of a young child and of a 


@) ۲ remmked that the Greeks end many ‘Turks pronounced the modern name as 
if written Givisch: and it sppeara that the ancient name suffered و‎ similar alteration; 
for in the Peutingerian Table, we read “ Livisss.” 
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woman, the favourite or principal wife, as it was said, of the 
Pdshé. This great man himself, we saw, in a field near the 
road side, about two miles farther, sitting cross-legged on a 
fine carpet spread in front, but within the shade of his tent, 
which was green outside, with various coloured hangings, and 
gilt poles; two long and highly decorated spears being stuck 
in the ground exactly opposite. The Péshé was smoking in 
very solemn state ; his robes were yellow and white; several 
men handsomely dressed stood respectfully before him, and 
many Janizaries, Tétérs, and other attendants, were reposing 
in small tents and under the large trees, within forty or fifty 
yards all around him. It was mentioned to me that he had 
expressed a wish of asking some questions concerning’the 
Prince Regenvs horses, from one of the Persian grooms. I 
immediately sent to him Kani’m Beic ر(گريم پیکی)‎ the princi- 
pal, who satisfied his curiosity. At the 7th or 8th mile beyond 
Gibisah,so many Turks were assembled, drinking and washing 
at a fountain of carved stone, that I was not able to examine 
or. copy the Greek inscription which it exhibited(™).: We 
halted’a few minutes at Pantik, (the ancient Pantichium) 
beautifully situate on the sea shore. Some remains of sculp- 
tured. stones, and foundations of extensive buildings, prove 
that this was once a more considerable town. Having pro- 
ceeded three miles farther, we alighted at Kadrtél (3U,\), a 
large village, (the ancient Cartulimen) standing like Pantsk, 
immediately on a bay of the sea, and distant from Gibisah 15 
or 16 miles. Here several fishing vessels were anchored close 
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Having advanced from this spot about three miles; we rode by a vineyard on‏ رم 
our right, and within sisty or seventy yards of some boats on out left, partly aground;‏ 
from one of these a shut was dischurged, and the bullet pussed between my head and‏ 
James the English groom who was close behind. Looking at the shore whence this shot‏ 
had been fired, ! perceived a fellow preparing to level bis musket at ns, and, as his‏ 
party seemed to consist but of four or five aren, my first impulse would have induced‏ 
me to attack them : but Mustara called out loudly and begged that we might gallop‏ 
‘on and shelter ourselves behind the trees near an old fountsia aud some tombstones.‏ 
Here [learned from him and from the Suraji who attended our post-horsex, that thie‏ 
part of the sea-coust was frequented by a numerous band of robbers; who if pursued‏ 
by a superior force, escaped in their boats; that although five or six only had shewn‏ 
themselves, fifteen or perhaps twenty others were lurking near them. Many atrocities‏ 
were mentioned as huviag been lately committed by these outlaws: and MUsTAFA‏ 
saw, about three years before, the bodies of # Musrimén and an Armenian Christian‏ 
whoa they hed murdered on this spot the day before he passed it,‏ 
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to the houses. From a window of our khan or inn, I delineated. 
(as in Pl. LXXX) the bay, part of the long street, and the ce- 
metery with its cypresses; for in this country there are not 
many tomb-stones witbout the melancholy shade of that 

«* Dark tree; still sad when other’s grief is fled, 

“The only constant mourner o’er the dead!” 
as it is well described by one of our best living poets(®). At 
Kartdl, as at some of our stages during the last hundred miles, 
I heard clocks strike; and found that they did not mark the 
hours according to our mode of computation, but from sunrise 
to sunset; the sound, however, reminded me of Europe und 
of home, and was most grateful to my ear. Many families, it 
was said, had come over from Constantinople to settle here, 


in hopes of avoiding the plague, which now desolated that 
capital. 


On the 2d, we set off soon after three in the morning, and 
having travelled between 11 and 12 miles, and passed (but not 
visited) the remains of Chalcedon, on our lett, began to enter 
a gloomy avenue of cypress trees and tomb-stones, through 
which we rode above two miles, and arrived before seven 
o’clock at Scutari, as we generally call Iscuddr ۰(اسکدرار)‎ This 
large town, full of the bustle that usually pervades every well 
frequented sea-port, was formerly called Chrysopolis, or the 
۰ City of Gold,” because, says Dionysius of Byzantium, (as 
quoted by his compatriot Stephanus) bere were deposited 
those treasures which the Persians, during their government, 
collected from other cities as tributes. Stephanus however, 
adds, that it was more generally supposed to derive its name 
from Chryses, the son of Agamemnon and Chryseis(?™). 


- 





اجه جج وه موه 


See Lord Byron‏ ره 





nee‏ جي چم موه موم ممموممه. 


“Giaour,” ¥. 286. ‘The cemeteries of Scutari are described 
by Olivier, as more beauiiful than any others in the Turkish empire, ‘par leur etendue, 
“le luxe des tombeaux, la hauteur et le rapprochement des ai bres,” (Voyages, Tome ۰ 
۳. 5: Par 9). Heudds, that the rich Turks of Constantinople, from a sentiment 
of pritle or of piety, prefer to be buried in Asia, which they regard as a hind of holy 
land, belonging 10 true believers; whilst the cemeteries on the European side ure 

ed, they think, to hecome, on a tuture day, (like their expital) the property of 
jam powers, and to be contaminated by the footsteps of infidels. 
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Here, having arrived on the verge of Asia, I gazed with as- 
tonishment and delight at the glorious prospect that presented 
itself on the European shore of the Bosporus; Constantino- 
ple appearing in all its majesty before me, and its suburbs, 
with a long succession of kiosks or summer-houses, gardens, 
palaces, mosques, and cypress groves, extending for many 
miles towards the Black Sea, and forming, with several ships 
of considerable size, and innumerable boats, such a scene as 
far surpassed every idea that I had conceived, although 
prepared, by various descriptions, to expect something won- 
derfully beautiful and sublime. Whilst I enjoyed this view, 
one of the English Ambassador’s Janizarics delivered a 
letter written by Mr. Morier; our Consul General at Con- 
stantinople, in answer to that which I had addressed to him 
from Nicomedia; his account of the plague confirmed even 
the most lamentable reports that had reached us; he informed 
me that his Excellency Mr. Liston, had provided a room for 
my accommodation in the palace at Pera; and he made the 
most obliging offers of his own services. It was, however, 
still uncertain whether a vessel could be here procured which 
might convey at once the Prince Regent’s horses and the 
presents to England; or whether I should find it necessary to 
protract my expedition in Asia as far as Smyrna, or some 
other sea-port. Resolving therefore to lose no further time, 
but consult immediately with the Ambassador, and make 
arrangements respecting the prosecution of my journey, I 
went with Mustara into a boat, and leaving all the others 
of my party, with the horses and baggage, at Scucari, was 
soon rowed across the Thracian Bosporus; (here about one 
mile and a half wide) and landed in Europe. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and return to England. 


Sos after eight o’clock (on the morning of September 
2d), 1 proceeded from the landing place to our Ambassa-~ 
dor’s palace, and was most politeby received by Mr. (now 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert) Liston, who, with his 
Lady, 1 Frere the Secretary, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Turner, 
and other gentlemen of the Embassy, had just sat down 
to breakfast. Here, emerging from an association of two 
months with semi-barbarians, I felt, very acutely, the sud- 
den. transition to a state of polished and refined life; and 
highly enjoyed, after a long privation of many things which 
some would deem almost necessary, all the European luxuries, 
elegancies and conveniencies of a princely mansion. Mr. 
Liston’s hospitality was not restricted to me; he ordered that 
a room should be prepared for Mr. Price, who, before noon, 
arrived from Scutari. Stables were provided for the Prince 
Regent’s horses, which, with most of the men who formed my 
party, were brought over from the Asiatick shore in the course 
of a few hours. It was now advised and determined that I 
should await the return of a courier, expected within five or 
six days from Smyrna, as his informatioh concerning the 
English ships at that port, might considerably influence my 
proceedings; there not being any chance of obtaining at 
Constantinople a vessel suited to my purposes. The horses, 
besides, required an interval of rest after a tedious and fatigu- 
ing journey; as for myself, no man was ever biest with more 
pertect health, nor more capable of immediately undertaking 
a new expedition either by land or by sea. According to the 
salutary system generally adopted during a pestilential season 
by the Foreign Ministers and principal Chnistians resident in 
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the suburbs of this great capital, the English palace was 
closed against all Turks; nor, without due precaution, was 
the gate of its outer wall opened to any person; those who 
sought admission were fumigated at the porter’s lodge, being 
so placed over a chafing-dish of burning aromaticks, that the 
smoke might in its ascent pervade their entire dress; even 
the various articles of food necessary for domestick consump-~ 
tion, were not received until they bad undergone immersion 
in a large tub of water; from this process, however, I must 
notice the exception of bread; which, at least when fresh, 
does not, it is said, communicate infection(?). Whilst I resided 
at Constantinople, the nuniber of those who daily fell victims 
to the plague, fluctuated, as local report stated, between one 
thousand and fifteen hundred. But there is reason to believe 
that the horrible account of mortality sometimes compre- 
hended still more; and that during certain periods when the 
disease raged with unusual malignancy, the deaths in this 
city amounted within a single day even to two thousand. A 
passage from the work of an able physician and ingenious 
traveller, published since my return to England, is below 
quoted, in confirmation of this circumstance(*), A journey 
ج موه مج موه هوجو وم مج جم وج موه وم موم مممممو وه‎ 


The plague, which had now continued above two months, began, as was said, in‏ چم 
the district of Saint Demetri, which it uearly depopulated: then spread itself more‏ 
generally among the Greeks of Galata; next uffected the Armenians of that quarter,‏ 
and finally reaching the Turks, (with whom it most frequently commences), the con-‏ 
tugion became universal ; for to these bigotted fatalists, the prevention und the cure‏ 
of this disease were, as usual, matters of equal indifference; and they vainly Aartered‏ 
themselves with the hope that its ravages would spontancously cease on the first day‏ 
of their Zumazan or lly fast, which this year occurred on the 7th of September.‏ 
They superstitiousty remarked, also, that ga war of several years with the Rus-‏ 
sinus, Constantinople hid not suffe lague; and that this scourge did not‏ 
afflict the city until peace had been made with those hurdy iufidels of the north, whom‏ 
they consider as their natural aud inveterate enemies.‏ 
































() “The dreadful destraction which the plague committed at Constantinople dariag 
“the year 1832, was at this period (November) at its height. During our stay at 
* Lurissa, the Archbishop received a letter of some credit from thut eity, in which it 
«was affirmed, that the deaths there in the preceding three months, anounted to about 
£120,000, and that in the month of October, uot fewer than 2000 on the uverage died 
‘every day. Some months after this had the opportunity of seeing a written 
«docament, in which an estimate was given of (he mortality at Constantinople and its 
tenvirons, duting the period from: June 1842 to the following January. This docu- 
+ ment, which derived an appearance of accuracy from the ntinuteness of its details, 
‘stated the total number of deaths to exceed 300,000. ‘There may be exaggeration 
‘in these estimates, but it is at least certain that there ate few recorded instances of 
* greater valu in the same time and among the same amount of population.” 
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Dr. Holland’s Travels, p. 265). 
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of some weeks through an infected country had not so fami- 
liarised my mind with the horrors of this disease, as to render 
me insensible of its dangers. I had never willingly incurred, 
(although taking but little trouble to avoid), the risk of con- 
tact, by which alone, it is commonly affirmed, the plague can 
be communicated ; and I new observed, during many days, 
the same system of seclusion, us the other inmates at the Ain- 
bassador’s palace, who quitled its precincts only on short 
and not very frequent excursions, to places supposed free 
from the contagion, Yetin thus secluding myself, I consulted 
rather the feelings of others than my own; since, respecting 
the plague, I possessed that kind of indifference, which among 
the Turks may be ascribed to fatalism, and which, whether 
caused by a blind confidence in the natural habit or disposi- 
tion of body, or by pious resignation; by constitutional 
boldness or religious hope, has powerfully contributed to 
save many from infection ; has supported others under their 
sufferings, and frequently promoted their recovery, from a 
disease in which fear or despondency is the almost certain 
fore-runner of death(S). Never were even my suspicions ex- 
cited, relative to the actual infection of myself, but on one 
occasion, when, soon after midnight, a noise in the left ear, 
(so loud as to be atmost painful}, occasioned, probably, by 
some insect, suddenly awakened me, and contiaued during 
several minutes, whilst busy recollection suggested that a 
tinkling in that organ‘was regarded as one symptom of the 
plague. But all suspicion ceased with the noise; and after a 





جمه مه 











The Turks, as Mr. Thornton informs us, “ from temperance, from consequent‏ رق 
robustness of constitution, and from firmness of mind, frequently escupe after infec~‏ *« 
“tion.” (Present State of Turkey, p. 323; 2to Edition, 1602). Yet according to‏ 
another well-informed writer, of an hundred persons infected, eight or ten only recover,‏ 
(See “D’Ohsson‘s Tableau General de ’Empire Ottoman,” Tome IV; p. 386). It is‏ 
however, as Mr. Dallaway affirms, * past contradiction, that one man shall ex‏ 

imself to the contact of crowds without precaution, and yet escape the contagion; 
“¢ whilst another, who has immured himself and been scrupulousiy careful, shall receive 
«the taint of death from unfolding a letter.” (Constantinople, ancient and modern, ۳۰ 
107). Io whatever degree habitual temperance may contribute towards a cure, it is 
certain that many persons regard wine and even ardent spirits as excellent preservatives. 
from infection, Thus the Tétérs who accompanied me through Asia Minor, on first 
discovering that the plague surrounded us, became loud in recommendation of those 
liquers, and most pertinaciously followed their own prescription, especially in imbibing 
copious draughts of strong and fiery arrack; which, however, there was reasou te 
doubt, whether they had at any time regarded with much abhorrence, 
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sound sleep of four or five hours, I rose without the slightest 
indisposition of body or alarm of mind. Yet from various 
well authenticated anecdotes it might be easily proved, that 
Jess serious causes of apprehension have often produced fatal 
consequences ; for with those whose habits are more than 
commonly susceptible, to fear is the same as to receive the 
contagion of a disease, in which far above every other, the 
imagination operates with surprising influence(*). The only 
person belonging to my party who suffered trom the plague 
was he who at all times feared it most, Kari’m Beta, chiet of 
the Persian grooms; an intelligent man, whose recital of East- 
ern tales had amused many hours of my nocturnal journies. 
He was of very respectable character, and inoffensive conduct; 
of temperate and even abstemious habits ; but prepossessed 
with most gloomy apprehensions concerning the plague. I 
have myself heard him declare two or three times during our 
expedition through Turkey, that he did not expect ever to 
revisit his native land. A few days after our arrival at Con- 
stantinople, he died, almost in the very act of prayer, having 
just performed his devotions with much religious fervency, 
stretched on the spotted skin of a yz (یوز)‎ or lynx, which had 
occasionally served him as a saddle-cloth and a carpet. 
Mortal infection, it was supposed, had been communicated 
to him on the morning of the second, at Scutari, from the 
keeper of the khan or inn, who served me, as wellas him and 
some more of our party, with coffee, which he handed to us 
in china cups, acknowledging cooly, at the same moment, 
that the corpse of a woman, but recently dead of the plague, 
was then lying in the house. Karim Berio, during his 
illness, was frequently visited by the other Persians, and by 





۵ Mr, Thoraton (as above quoted:p. 323) assures us that he knew a lady ‘who 
kened immediately and died wit! the symptons of the plague, on being in- 
«formed that a person, whom she had vi ل:‎ several days befure, was dead of tbat 
Hsorder “—" If the patient,” says Mr. Dallaway, > droops under the dread of death, 
that event becomes almost inevitable: there a disease in which the mind exerts 
«so decided an influeuce, or the imagination is awakened to so fatal a sense of danger.” 
(Constant. p. 107).—“‘ La crainte et la contagion sout une méme chose,” says Vanhel- 
mont, as quoted by Pouqueville, (Voyage en Morée, &c. Tome L. p. 402), who adda, 
that according to Ganbius, it was doubtful whether those who feared epidemick mala- 
dies were not the only persons exposed to them. “«Gaubius met en doute ai les peur- 
‘eux seuls ue sont pas exposés aux epidemics.” 
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one of those plague-doctors, who form a body at Constantinople, 
wore numerous, it would appear, than useful. Although 
many instances occurred within my own observation, of that 
apathy and neglect of precaution, with which the Turks, in 
general, contemplate the approach of death under the torm 
or pestilential disease, yet 1 remarked that on some occasions 
they excluded trom their bouses, bundles of the garments 
worne by those who had lately expired, and the bedding, 
which it was natural to suppose had been contaminated by 
intection. Soine of these things seemed yet sufficiently new 
‘and serviceable; but most were old and tattered; yet, as my 
Turkish companions hinted, there existed wretches so miser- 
ably poor, or so meauly avaricious, as to seize on these dis- 
gusting spoils of the dead, and either sell them for a trifle, or 
apply them to their own personal uses. Of such bunilles, 
exposed in corners, or on pillars and stair-cases, many were 
visible one day, when, being on the eve of my departure from 
Constantinople, 1 was induced to perambulate the ancient 
art of this city, by an irresistible desire of viewing, however 
hastily, the publick objects yet remaining, most worthy of 
an antiquary’s notice. 1 had deferred, as Jong as was possible 
consistently with the gratification of this desire, to visit the 
infécted quarter, where, as various reports informed us, the 
plague more particularly raged with daily increasing viru~ 
lence; for it was my intention, had Mr. Liston expressed any 
strong apprehension of dangerous Consequences from this 
visit, to absent myself after it trom the palace; indeed I should 
not have resumed my place at his hospitable board had even 
a momentary head-ache, or any other sensation of pain, 
however trifling, given the slightest occasion for alarm, 


It was early on the thirteenth, when, in one of those neatly 
carved and ornamented boats, of which thousands are em- 
ployed almost incessantly, by the inhabitants of this great 
maritime city(*), 1 crossed that narrow bay or creek of the 
Bosporus which separates Pera from Byzantium. My com- 





@) Greldt states the number of sail and row-boats continually passing here, at sixteen 
thousend. “ Lu quantité prodigieuse de kaics, permes ou gondoles et petits bateaux,, 
 doul ie nombre ext estimé monter a seize mille,” &c. (Voyage, p. 84). 
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panions were Mr. Wood, a gentleman engaged in studying 
the ‘Curkish language, Musrars the fdtdr, and a Janizary 
named Hassan Acua, whom the Ambassador had ordered 
to attend me. From the landing-place we walked up to the 
Atmeidén or Hippodrome, and viewed the brazen serpents 
and the obelisks; that admirable edifice Sancta Sophia, and 
near it a beautiful fountain resembling a square bouse of filli- 
gree work; the vast reservoir or cistern of ۵ thousand and 
* oue pillars,” as it was styled by a Greek who kept the key, 
and lamented that the pillars were partly concealed by an 
accumulation of earth and stones, the rubbish of different 
buildings thrown in by the Turks. We saw the gate-way, 
whence, it has been said, was derived the ttle of * Subliune 
** Porte,” and the adjoining edifice, containing the principal 
offices of the ‘Turkish government. We looked at several 
‘stately and splendid mosques, and entered as far within the 
outer courts of the Seraglio as is generally allowed to strangers. 
But I have not pretended, from my very superficial view, to 
describe those remains of antiquity, nor the edifices above 
barely mentioned. So many ingenious travellers have already. 
ublished minute accounts of Constantinople, that it would 
2 unnecessary for me, were 1 qualified, to stale paiticulars 
of all those objects. After a glauce at whatever bore the 
reputation of antiquity, we proceeded to the rope-walk, near 
which 1 observed several enormous cannon-balls of stone, 
(such as Rycaut, p. 201, describes as from three feet to forty 
inches in diameter); and rambling through various strects 
and market-places, purchased a few trifling articles. Insome 
of the most narrow lanes we met funeral processions; the 
bodies were carried to the graves (but, as I understood, not 
buried) in wooden coffins. Returning by water, we passed 
- along the naval arsenal, where was a large ship of war on the 
stocks; near it lay many other vessels of considerable size, 
but apparently old and much in need of repair. I remarked 
that one of them was named the Niemet-i-Khudé (\ss ~~s3), 
or “Grace of God ;” another Azhder Bahri «(اژدر بحري)‎ the 
Great Serpent or “* Dragon of the Sea,” and a thiru displayed 
the title of Humdi Bahri (.s,0) ر(حماي‎ the “ Marine Humdt, or 
“Royal Eagle of the Ocean ;” like these, also, were soine 
other names, entirely compounded of Arabick and Persian 
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words. The grand Turkish fieet, eleven sail of the line, be- 
sides three or four frigates, all in complete order, and very 
handsome vessels, constructed according to the French or 
English system of naval architecture, I had previously seen, 
lying at anchor near the mouth of the Black Sea, when, on 
the seventh, with several gentlemen of the Embassy, I attended 
Mr. and Mrs. Liston to Béyuc dereh (4,9 .(بیک‎ On this 
occasion we embarked in the Ambassador’s state barge at 
Pera, soon after six o’clock in the morning; and seven Greek 
rowers, of whom the principal was an uncommonly handsome 
man, conducted us along the European side of the Bosporus, 
which, like the opposite Asiatick shore, afforded a succession 
of beautiful and diversified prospects; exhibiting gilded and 
airy kiosks or summer-houses; slender mindrehs; dark groves 
of lofty cypresses, and smiling flower, gardens. At length 
the mouth of the Euxine or Black Sea opened on our view, 
and about nine o’clock, having passed near some large ships 
of the Turkish fleet, we landed at Biéyuc dereh, and proceeded 
to the house of M. Jabat, the Spanish minister, where break- 
fast had been provided for us; this repast comprised, among 
various luxuries, that kind of fish which is called in the Turk- 
ish (and, as a gentleman of the company observed, in almost 
every other language) by a name signifying ‘‘sword-fish.” 
From the Spanish minister’s, we accompanied Madame 
Jabat, our amiable and accomplished hostess, to the villa of 
M. Italinski, the Russian Envoy, and walked on the terraces 
and in the gardens that embellish this spot, where once resided 
the English Ambassador, Sir Robert Ainslie. We next pro- 
ceeded to visit M. Palin, the Swedish Envoy, an ingenious 
antiquary. Having passed several hours most pleasaotly at 
Biyuc dereh, we again embarked in Mr. Liston's barge, de- 
scended rapidly with the current of the Bosporus, and returned 
to the palace at Pera, soon after three o’clock. During this 
aquatick excursion we saw many boats conveying the bodies 
of men and women recently dead, to various cemeteries, both 
on the European and the Asiatick shore; over each body a 
white sheet was sprefd; and I remarked at the head of one 
a cockade, silver and white; from which hung a bunch of 
grapes; others were decorated with grapes and flowers; these 
@sa Turk informed me afterwards, designated young unmar- 
ried women or children. 
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A residence of thirteen days at Pera, enabled me to in- 
dulge in perusing or at least turoing over, some French and 
English books, published since my departure from Europe ; 
the London newspapers also proved highly interesting after 
so long a privation of all intelligence respecting home, Of 
the leisure moments which 1 here enjoyed, a few were spent 
in arranging the loose notes hastily taken during the latter 
part of my journey, and in delineating some remnants of 
Grecian sculpture, lately discovered among the stones that 
constituted the foundation of an old stable, near the palace 
in which they were now preserved, (See Pl. LIX, fig. 13, 14, 
18 and 19). The circle of our domestick society was occa- 
sionally enlarged by visits from Mr. Morier, the worthy 
Consul General, Mr. Pisani, chief Dragoman, (Tarjemdn 
ترجمان‎ or interpreter), and Mr. (now Sir William) Boughton, 
who, as I most particularly regretted, did not arrive until a 
short time befure my departure ; this young traveller (already 
mentioned in Vol. E. p. 436) had just completed a most in- 
teresting journey through Syria and Egypt. 


Tt was at length ascertained on the arrival of a messenger, 
that the Salsette, an English frigate, had been for some time 
stationed near Smyrna; and, in hopes of obtaining a passage 
in that ship, at least to Malta, (whence opportunities of pro- 
ceeding to England, it was said, frequently occurred), I re- 
solved to delay no longer. By the obliging assistance of the 
Ambassador and Mr. Morier, all the arrangements necessary 
for my departure were soon effected. A firmdn was procured, 
signed by the Reis Effendi, recommending me, in the usual 
manner, to all officers and magistrates; besides which, a letter 
was given more particularly addressed to the governor of 
Mikhkalij, and to Kara Osma’n Za‘peH, one of the most 
powerful chiefs in that part of Asia Minor through which I 
was to pass. A boat was hired sufficiently large to accom- 
modate the Prince Regent’s horses during the passage to 
Mikhélij, on the Asiatick shore, a navigation seldom exceedin, 
ten or twelve hours. The Persian groéms, on the death ot 
their fellow-countryman, مد رد مگ‎ Bzic, had requested per- 
mission to quit Constantinopie immediately, and set out on. 
their return to Zubriz, In their placesome Greeks and Arg 
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menians were engaged to attend the horses; these, with the 
baggage, and a hamper which Mrs. Liston had kindly filled 
with coild-meat, wine and American spruce beer, were put on 
board during the 14th. Mustara still continued of ny 
party; and, as an additional protector, the Janizary Hassan 
was directed by Mr. Liston to accompany me; the country 
between Mikhééij and Smyrna, especially some districts near 
Bergamo, (the ancient Pergamus) being at this time in a dis- 
turbed state. ‘ 


14th. We sailed from the Tépkhdneh طوضاند)‎ or *antil- 
“lery magazine”) soon after eight o’clock; the evening was 
delightfully mild; our boat glided gently down, midway be- 
tween Europe and Asia; the seragtio, with its domes and 
gardens on our right, and Scutari ou the left. We distinctly 
heard, from both sides at once, the solemn and often’ melo- 
dious voices of the Juczins, resounding, ‘as they called the 
People to prayers, from the mindrehs of numerous mosques; 
whilst the Jamps that illuminated these buildings, amidst the 
gloom of cypress groves, produced, as the night became dark, 
a most beautiful effect. Our boat’s crew consisted له‎ six or 
seven Greeks, who, as there was but little wind, occasionally 
plied their oars. Thus we crossed the Sea of Marmora or 
the White Sea (formerly called Propontis), and about ten 
o’clock on the 15th entered the river of Mikhdlij (gle). 
Here, although stakes set up to mark certain shallow spots 
sufficiently indicated the danger, our sailors allowed the vessel 
to run aground ; and we were not relieved from this embar- 
rassing situation, without the assistance of a pilot who came 
to us ina small boat, holding in his hand a*red flag. 1 was 
found expedient to reduce the quantity of our ballast, and 
among the stones and gravel that composed it, I discovered, 
and caused to be immediately thrown overboard, the spotted 
skin (before mentioned) on which Kari’m Bere had lain 
extended at the moment of his death, and which some of my 
party (there was reagon to suspect a particular individual), 
although all denied the charge, had appropriated, without 
any regard to the infection that it might communicate. ‘The 
boat was soon drawn up close to the low marshy bank on 
_@pur right; the horses were after some difficulties landed, and 
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allowed me to see. The nature of my mission precluding any 
unnecessary delay, or any deviation from the most direct 
road to Smyrna, I had already, while at Constantinople, re- 
linquished all hopes of visiting Troy ; and now passed within 
a tew leagues of Bergamo, the ancient Pergamus, on my 
rights and, what I shoutd more gladly have examined, the 
celebrated residence of Croesus, and other Lydian sovereigns, 
distant on the left, between thirty and forty miles; a city, of 
which the original name Sardes may be traced in the modern 
Sart. 10 explore, or at least to inspect the monuments of 
former ages, still visible at that place and its vicinity, had 
long been a favourite object of my wishes, and this desire 
Was now rendered more strong, by the accounts of those 
Temains, collected from some Turks who seemed well ac- 
quainted with the country, and which confirmed, although 
with much exaggeration, Dr. Chandler’s interesting descrip- 
tion(7?). At ‘Magnisa, as at the last two or three stages, we 
heard very alarming reports of the plague, that still contin- 
ued to afflict the inhabitants of Smyrna. [ut this intelli- 
gence was not sufficient to interrupt.our progress. We set 
off soon after midnight, and proceeded nearly one mile 
through a cemetery planted with fine cyprass trees; looking 
back at the city, 1 pe: ceived that numerous lamps illuminating 
the mosques, as usual during the Remazdn tast, produced, 
although the moon shone brightly, a very pleasing and ex- 
traordinary effect, appearing to great advantage from the 
dark mass of the mountain bebind them. Along the skirt 
of this (which was on our Jeft) we advanced six or seven 
miles; then ascended some hills; next rode across the deep, 
but now dry channel of a river, between two mountains. 
We again crossed it (about the ninth mile) on a bridge of 
stone; then scrambled, by a very stony path, over rugged 
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See his “Travels io Asia Minor,” chap. LXXV, LXXVHI, &c. 1 know not‏ رام 
whether that extraurdinary tumolsr monument, which he entitles the ‘Barrow of‏ 
Alyattes” (father of Croesus). bas yet been accurately measured, and the result cons-‏ “ 
pared with the measuremeuts given by Herodotus, who aagatiuns some inscriptions that‏ 
don its sucmi ime, and does not hesitate to class it next after the‏ 
‘among the greatest works of antiquity. Ev 5» epyov‏ ۳ 
وه epywy xa rey BaGuAwsuy, ar‏ وی ون woANo» pryisror wapexeras xopie rev re‏ 
‘Advarrew row Kpolov warpos ena. Herodot: lib. 4. 93. 2‏ 
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geographical tables. ‘* Izmér is a fortress situate on the (salt) 
‘sca, near the confines of Ram (or Asia Minor). The Ent’ 
“< Taratu’R took it from the Franks or European Christians”(*). 


It would have yielded me much gratification to view the 
ruins of Ephesus, generally known by the name of a Turkish 
town in its vicinity, now reduced to the condition of a mean 
Village, Aidsaluck (or Aidslik 358.\\, as written by Suxrir 
Att), distant from Smyrna not much above forty miles. But 
it was necessary that I should proceed to England without 
delay, and accordingly, on the 26th, 1 accompanied Captain 
Hope to the Salsette. ‘The wind, however, not being favour- 
able for our passage through the gulf, we visited Captain 
Clavell in his ship the Orlando (of 36 guns), arrived within a 
few hours from the Adriatick. We then went on board the 
Espoir (of 18 guns) and paid our compliments to Captain 
Mitford; this gentleman had lately procured in Egypt many 
valuable remains of antiquit 3 and by his permission I deli- 
neated one which Plate LIX (fig. 12) represents of the real 
size. After dinner at the Consul’s, Captain Hope and I re- 
turned to the ۰ 


27th. About noon we sailed out of the bay; and on the 
next morning at ten o’clock anchored opposite Scio, a lar, 
town, and capital of the island, anciently named Chios ; the 
paradise of modern Greece, as Dr. Clarke has styled it. Here 
we landed and passed some houses in the town since depo- 
pulated by its brutal and fanatical Turkish rulers. We sailed 
in the evening, and during two or three days enjoyed a most 
delightful navigation among islands of which every spot is 
classick ground: Samos, Delos, Mikene, Tinos, Paros, Milo, 
Cerigo, the ancient Cythera, and many others. ‘The Morea, 
also, presented itself to our view, the sun setting finely on its 
coast; and Malta, though at a considetable distance. We 
sailed so near to Sicily that Girgenti was plainly visible; and 
(on the 7th of Octuber) Sardinia was in sight. On the 10th 
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we approached within a mile of George-town in Minorca, 
where some fresh provisions were obtained ; on the 12th we 
saw the French coast and joined the grand fleet (thirteen 
ships of the line, five being three deckers) under Sir Edward. 
Pellew (now Lord Exmouth) blockading the French fleet off 
Toulov ; having been honoured by an invitation from the 
Admiral, Captain Hope and I dined with him on board his 
magnificent ship, the Caledonia of 120 guns, in company 
with Sir Sydney Smith, Admiral Israel Pellew and several 
other officers of distinction. In the evening we proceeded on 
our voyage; on the 19th saw Majorca and Ivica, and on the 
21st anchored near Alicant, close to Admiral Hollowel’s ship, 
the Malta of 84 guns. On the 22d I went on shore along with 
Captain Shepherd (a gentleman who had come on board the 
Salsette from the fleet off Toulon); we visited the churches 
and other public buildings in Alicant, saw some military 
parades, and many beautiful Spanish Jadies. Here was pro- 
cured a supply of straw and provender for the Prince Regent’s 
horses. We sailed at midnight, and on the 26th saw the 
African coast, while the high hills of Granada were yet 
within sight. During the course of our voyage from Smyr- 
na, it seemed to me that the Mediterranean might almost 
have been described as covered with English men of war, for 
we sometimes spoke oni the same day with two or three; from 
the class of ten gun sloops, to large frigates of heavy metal 
or ships of theline. On the 30th we enjoyed a distant view of 
Ape’s bill on the Barbary shore, also of Ceuta and Tetuan 
and even of Gibraltar. On theSist I went with Captain Hope 
in his boat, up the river of Tetuan, landed below a square 
fort or castle; and waiked to the Custom-house: Tetuan, 
at a distance, seemed to be a considerable town. We saw 
many tall stout negro slaves, and some women mounted on 
mules and asses, and muffled in dirty-looking mantles or 
sheets; they wore very large whitish hats: at four we returned. 
to the ship, and (Nov. Ist) anchored off Gibraltar, where 
Captain Hope and I dined with Commissioner Frazer, at his 
residence, which combined, in as high a degree as the barren 
rock would admit, all the conveniencies and luxuries of a 
tuwn mansion, with the beauty and seclusion of a rural seat. 
Next day I visited the batteries, galieries, Spanish church, 
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and other objects worthy of notice; and on board the ship 
of Commodore Penrose saw some interesting remains of 
antiquity discovered by that gentleman on the site of an- 
cient Carteia. At night we sailed,and in the Bay of Biscay, 
(as throughout the Mediterranean) examined many vessels, 
that from their appearance might have been supposed be- 
longing to the enemy; indeed, the Salsette chased, indis- 
criminately, every ship that did not, 4 means of signals, 
prove itself most unequivocally to be English; but it was 
reserved for Captain Hope to distinguish himself in another 
frigate, the Endymion. At last, early on the thirteenth, we 
saw the British coast, and at the same time a three-masted 
French privateer, (the Mercure, formerly the Marie Louise, 
of Cherbourg, carrying sixteen guns and seventy men), which 
after a chase of some hours we brought into Portsmouth; 
where, on the fourteenth, I Janded, having been absent from 
England two years and nearly four months. 





APPENDIX 
TO THE THIRD VOLUME. 


No. I. 
References to Plate LEX (Miscellaneous Antiques). 


OS. 1 and 2. Medals (probably) of Kuusrav or Chos- 
۸ toes, See p. 198. No.3. Medal of Aradus; p. 409. 
No. 4. Medal of Ariarathes, p. 442. No. 5. Egyptian de- 
vices, on a red carnelion of the same size; it is perforated 
longitudinally, and injured on one side. No. 6. A face 
represented of the real size, rudely formed from a flesh-col- 
oured agate-onyx, mounted in silver; the artist, in makin, 
the eye, has availed himself of a natural circle, white, wit 
a blackish spot in the middle. This. was found in Egypt. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9. Sardonyx seals, with Persian devices; they 
are all of the same form as No. 18 a,in Plate XXJ, (Vol. I). 
Respecting the regal personage, the monsters whom he pow- 
erfully holds, and the Mithraick globe, appearing on No. 7, 
see Vol. I. p. 432; and for the Lion and Bull of No. 8, see 
Vol. I. p. 438. The horse of No. 9 is winged like other 
creatures of real or imaginary forms, delineated in Pl. XXI, 
Vol.I. No. 10. Fiat seal of a blue opaque stone with whitish 
specks; the head is Persian, and the inscription Pahlavi. 
o. 11, Red carnelion; a Persian head with Pahlavi letters, 
No. 12. In p. 540 I alluded to this beautiful ornament, which 
Captain Mitford had brought from Egypt, and obligingly 
permitted me to delineate. It was found in the ear of a 
mummy ;, and here appears of the real size; it is of the purest. 
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gold, and flexible as if made of lead; so that the pointed 
extremity may, with perfect ease, be occasionally released 
from a httle hook or catch that serves to connect it with the 
head. No. 13. Mutilated figure of white marble, about 
eighteen inches high, (See p. 527). No. 14. Head, also of 
white marble, and of the natural size, (See p. 527). No. 15. 
Hematite; found in Egypt. No. 16. See p. 509. ۰ 
‘Tomb of Arrian; See p. 512. No. 18. One of the sculptures 
found at Pera; See p. 597. An urn from one solid piece of 
white marble ; its extreme height 18 inches, and its circum- 
ference (at the inséription) 32 inches. No. 19 shows its form. 


No. II. ۰ 
Persian Pictures in Plate LXI explained. 


this plate, the three uppermost figures are reduced‏ نز 
from pictures, executed on distinct squares of thick‏ 
paper or pasteboard, differing in size, and regarded as pro-‏ 
ductions of the old Persian school, far excelling in delicacy‏ 
of pencil, softness of colouring, and even in drawing, such‏ 
as it is, the laboured and udy works of modern artists,‏ 
(See pp. 68, 6D, 70). The first represents a female, whose‏ 
drapery and head-dress, particularly the golden crescent on‏ 
her forehead, correspond to many figures of dancing and‏ 
singing girls, in manuscripts iluminated between two and‏ 
three hundred years ago; she holds in her hand the deff (Wis)‏ 
a kind of tambourine. The second is one of‏ ,(دایره) or déireh‏ 
those effeminate Georgian youths, the favourite payes or‏ 
attendants of great men; he smokes the kaledn or water-pipe,‏ 
so often inentioned ; this picture is at least an hundred years‏ 
old. The third, said to be a real portrait of some venerable‏ 
personage, holding a book, is executed in a kind of pen-and-‏ 
ink drawing, slightly touched with colour in two or three‏ 
places. The fourth and fifth are from oil paintings which I‏ 
procured at Isfehén; they represent the figures nearly of the‏ 
natural size; and the sixth is from a large picture on papers‏ 
all three, executed since the beginning uf this present century,‏ 
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are most accurate representations of the modern female dress; 
and will prove, (according to an_observation made in p. 70) 
that Persian beauty does not derive much embellishment from 
any graces ofdrapery. Sitting at home (as in fig. 4 and fig. 
5), the ladies are supposed to have laid aside the chdder +(چادر)‎ 
that veil or sheet which envelopes their persons when they 
go forth from the house, either on foot or on horseback; a 
tmall space being left open, just above the nose, that they 
may be enabled to see their way, The painter generally 
introduces a black or white cat, a parrot, a vase containing 
flowers, or fruit, to fill his canvass. In fig. 5, the lady plays 
on a guitar called sehtéreh سه تاره)‎ “ three stringed”); and 
before ber is a khdncheh (خوانچه)‎ or tray, with pomegranutes, 
plums, pistachia nuts, white mulberries and sherbet;. the 
bowls and plates are of.fine porcelain, and sugar is seen in a 
little glass vessel resembling some of our common sult-cellars; 
on the plums some snow is laid ; a metallick preparation used 
as paint gives an appearance of real gold to the tray; it shows 
that the cushion is of a most rich brocade, and the cat’s 
staring eyes are also golden. The lady’s dress, except her 
inner garment, is wholly composed of shawls; in her hair is 
an ornament of emeralds, pearls and rubies; the same jewels 
constitute those ۵6426 bands (بازوبنه)‎ which encompass her arms, 
and they decorate the lower part of her pantajoons or trow- 
sers. ‘The eyebrows of those ladies are tinged with black, 
and appear as if united; the eyelashes are also blackened 
with a composition called surmeh (سرمه)‎ : the hands and soles 
of the feet are stained (with hinnd ز‎ of a reddish or orange 
colour. Some plaits of the black hair descend below the 
knee. , 


No. 11: 
Caspian Strait. 


A REFERENCE is made (in p. 224) to this Appendix, 

concerning the narrow vailey or strait, of which Pliny 
has noticed some remarkable circumstances, and which many 
Greek and Roman authors have used as a central point in. 


SA 
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their calculations of distances, calling it the > Caspian Gates,” 
(Maa Kiowa, Pyle or Porte Caspie}). By several eminent 
geographers, the position of this strait has been fixed at a 
pass near Khudr «(خوار)‎ which in name and general description 
seems to indicate, unequivocally, the ancient (Khoara) 
Choara of Pliny. This pass is placed by Major Rennell 
about fifty miles eastward of Rai or Rages, (Geogr. of Hero- 
dot. p. 174). The Baron de Ste. Croix, and M. Barbié du 
Bocage, regard it as a defile which has Khuér at one extre- 
mity, and Firdzkiéh at the other, (Examen des Hist. d’Alex- 
andre, pp. 690, 862; 2de edit). Olivier says that one 
entrance of this strait is at Guilas, a village ten leagues east- 
ward of Tehrdn; the other begins at Mahalleh bagh, ten or 
twelve leagues to the south-east; both terminating at Firdz- 
kéh; but, adds he, the traveller, before his arrival at Hablah- 
rdd, will find @ pass which leads through vallies into the fine 
elevated plain of Dameghdn, (Voyage, ch. vii. Tome ۷۰ p. 
221; Paris 1807; oct). Mr. Morier is inclined to regard as 
the Pyle Caspia,.a succession of passes, some very narrow 
and others more expanded, called the Ser dereh Khudr, be- 
ginning at the distance of ten farsangs from Rai, in a south- 
eastern direction. (Travels, Vol. II. p. 366). M. Walck- 
enaer, however, a learned member of the French institute, 
justly distinguished for his researches in classical geography, 
declares that the pass of Khudr does not correspond to the 
Caspian strait of the ancients; its position being too remote 
from Rhages (or Rai), and also contrary to their texts and 
measures; but the Py/e Caspie were situate, he says, more 
northerly, “in the same group of mountains, north-eastward 
‘‘of the ruins of Rhages, near a place called Serbend.” (See 
a notice of “¢ Walckenaer on ancient Geography,” in the Clas- 
sical Journal, p. 259, No. XXXII, Dec. 1817). It can 
scarcely be doubted that this is the village which appears in 
my journal, p. $25, and in the third map, as Serbenddn, for 
‘such was the name given toit by persons on the spot, and so 
it was written for me (lav) by a native of Tehrén, though 
by many pronounced ‘Serbendoon or Serbendoun, (according 
to an affected mode of accenting the letters dz صعااه.ران‎ noti- 
ced in this work). the Serbendotim of M. Dupré, (Voyagesen 
Perse, Tome IT. p. 498). It is equally certain that the Guilas 
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of M. Olivier, above mentioned, is the place which I have 
called Gilérd in p. 335, where Pietro della Valle is quoted, 
styling it ‘‘ بات‎ or Ghflard.”” Although such an object did 
not present itself to my view, either at Gilard or at Serbenddn, 
yet, as the neighbouring country abounds with narrow passes 
or tangs, itis highly probable that near those villages may be 
found, between rocks or mountains, some chasm, one extre+ 
mity perhaps of the Caspian strait; if we place its other سم‎ 
tremity near Khudr, the length of this strait will sufficiently 
coincide with Pliny’s description. Ile states it to be 8 
miles long (‘*sxxvili. M. pas.” or ‘* xxviii” according to two 
editions of his Natural History, Lib. vi. c. 14); but for eight 
miles, he says, the way formed by human labuur, between 
rocks on each side, is particularly narrow, so as scarcely to. 
admit a cart; a rivulet of salt water flows through it, and it. 
is so infested with serpents that no one can pass unless in 
winter. It appears from Dionysius Periegetes, (if I rightly 
understand his poetical geography, v. 1037) that the general 
direction of this strait was N. and S. «Esrerar’ es Gopeny re cas ۵ 
“yorov epxoperoiow.” Pietro della Valle, in 1618, and Sir ‘Thomas 
Herbert in 1627, passed through 4 remarkable strait, which 
agrees better with Pliny’s account of the Pyle or Porte. 

‘aspie than any other defile yet discovered, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain. The Italian traveller, on his way 
northward, proceeded from Siahcuh to Mahallebagh, where 
he halted; then entered ‘‘a deep and very narrow valley,” 
(una profonda e angustissima valle), having lofty mountains 
on each side (i monti son sempre altissimi dalle bande), and in, 
some turnings so narrow, that to conduct a litter through it 
was a work of some difficulty and trouble (che ci diede fastidio, 
per far passar la lettiga), and in this valley flowed a rivulet 
of salt water, (Lett. 4. da Ferhabad). Herbert’s quaint de- 
scription must be given entire. ‘The greater part of this 
“night's journey was through the bottoms of transected 
«Taurus, whose stupendious forehead wets itself in the ayery 
“*middle region; the fretum or Jane is about forty yards 
“ broad(*), even below, and bestrewed with pibbles; either side 

ne) 


() Herbert seems to have continued in the main valley; but those dificalties which 
embarrased the Italian traveller's litter must have occurred in some lateral chasm or 
Famification through which be was probably conducted, as offering a shorter road, 
perbaps the same, which, according to Pliny, would scarcely admit a carte, 
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“is walled with an amazing hill, higher than to reach up at 
“twice shooting; and for eight miles so continues, agreeing 
‘* with the relation Pliny and Solinus make of it; a prodigious 
> passage, whether by art or nature questionable; I allude it 
“unto nature, God’s handmaid,” (Trav. p. 165; edit. of 
1638, and, with some immaterial difference, p. 180 of the 
90 edit. 1665). But, as both Herbert and Della Valle have 
omitted the name of Khudr, it may be asked, on what au- 
thority the defile which they describe should be supposed in 
the vicinity of that place. From a comparison of their res- 

ective routes, it is evident that Herbert, proceeding from 
Siahkth, halted at the same place which Della Valle called 
Mahallé bagh, and near which both entered the mountain 
pass that led them ما‎ Habdlahrid and Firiézkth. Now Ham- 
DALLAH, in his Persian geography, proves the identity of 
Khuér with Mahalleh bagh, by the following account of stages 
between Rai and Semnén. Having mentioned that Verémin 
is six farsangs distant from Rai, he adds: ۴ From Verdmin to 
> the Rebdt or Caravansera of Khemdrtegin 6 farsangs; thence 
“to Khudr (belonging to Rai, and known by the name of 
* Mahalleh bagh_) 6 farsangs ; thence to Deh ۶ nemek or the 
“ village of salt, 6 farsargs; thence to Rds al Calb or the dog’s 
‘head, 6 farsangs; and from that to Semnén, 4 farsangs”(*). 
‘The names of these stages 1 have inserted in my third map, 
and shall here give the same route as described in the ancient 
MS. Sér al beldén; ** From Rai to Afridin, one manzil or stage; 
“from Afrtdin to Kohendeh, one manzil; from Kohendeh to 
۰ Khudr, one manzil; trom Khudr to the Keriet al Melehh or 
> village of salt, one manzil; from Keriet al Melehh to Rés al 
«<Calb or the dog’s head, one manzil; and from Rés al Calb to 


Bann خمارتکیی شش فرسنک از آن تا خوار ري معروف‎ bly از ورامین تا‎ )*( 
شش قرسنک ازآن تا ده نمک شش فرسنک آزان تا راس الکلب شش فرسنک‎ EL 
(MS. Nuzhat al Kulab, chap. of Roads and Stages). . از و تا سمنانن چپارفرسنک‎ 
‘That the name of Rai was generally added to KAudr, hus bech renurked by ABUL- 
FepA and other Eastern Geographers. See the > Specimen Geographico Historicnm,” 
-of Mr. Uylenbroek (p. 76: Lygd. Bat. 1822), in which this able Orieatalist has col- 
lected! a mass of interesting information respecting the Persian province of Frék or 
Jebét. 1 shall have oceasion to notice this work in another article of the Appendix. 
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* Semndn, one manzil’(°). By this route, in the last century, 
M. Van Mierop travelled from Tehrén to Dameghén, pro- 
ceeding in a direction nearly from West to East(*). It does 
not appear that he found it necessary to turn off on the left 
at Khuér; neither does his journal, nor do the Eastern works 
which I have cited, indicate any remarkable strait in the 
vicinity of that place, although they all occasionally notice 
objects of less importance. But, from its position among 
rocks or mountains, the entrance of our Pyle Caspie, like 
many fangs or narrow passes in other parts of Persia, may 
not be visible to the traveller until he approaches within a 
few hundred yards. Of this circumstance my own journies 
afforded numerous proofs; I would therefore suppose that a 
person advancing eastward by Van Mierop’s route, (which 
seems, from the manuscripts above quoted, to have been for 
many centuries the common track between fai and Semndn_} 
must pass near, but not through the entrance of that strait, 
described by Herbert and Della Valle as leading northward. 
Why Alexander deviated from the common route it would 
here be superfluous to inquire; some branch leading eastward 
from the main valley or strait may have been regarded as a 
shorter road to Semnén (and to Dameghdn, the ancient Heca- 
tompylos). That he entered the Py/e Caspie on the second 
day of his march from Rages (or Rai). is related by Arrian; 
ry Sevrepa be crow wapndSe rev xvdur,” (Lib. 11]. 20). On the first 


meecscesecooos 





oon 
منزل و از کینده تا‎ O62 Ah SB ازري تا آفربدین یک منزل و از افریدیری‎ (7) 
مىزل و از قرية الملع تا راس الکلب‎ us مدزل و از خوار نا قرية الما‎ Se شوار‎ 
یک منزل و از راس الکلب. تا سمنان یک منزل‎ 
Some of these names appear altered or corrupied in EpRist’s Geogripliy, according 
to the printed Arabick text, (clim. iv. sect 7), in which we. read, “From Rai to 
* Maakel abad (3\)\ (معقل‎ 12 miles; then to Korendin قرندین)‎ for Afridiny 24 m3 
“then to Kohdrk (03,8 for Kohendeh } 21.; then te Khudr 18 m.; then to Kasr at 
** melehh (قصر ااملح)‎ the Castle of Salt (for Keriet al melchh, the Fillage of Sale) 18 
زو‎ then to Ras al Calb 2۱ m ; and thence to Semnén 24 miles.” From the usual 
inaccuracy of copyists Afridin (افریدیی)‎ or Karendix (25,5) bas been rendered 


Marbendin (\..:031;«) in the ill-written DSS, which I translated and entitled the 
* Oriental Gevgrapity of EpN HAUKAL,” (p. 181). 


(4) He went from Tehiran ( Tehrén } to Kebud Humbed ( Kebtid Gumbied رز‎ Evanc- 

keif ( Aitoém i Keif رز‎ Kura ( Kéuér), Deh nameck (the viilage of salt) Povblakaba 
erhaps for Ros al Kelb or Rés al ۵۵, the dog's head) Semnonu ) Semnén ب(‎ &c. 
ee his Jourual, in Hanway’s Travels, Vol, 1: p. 357; and the map annexed to if, 
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day, as we learn from the same historian, Alexander had 
encamped with his troops close to those Pyle; «cae ry par وم‎ 
موی‎ rau عمجم‎ wvdas eorparonsdevee;” and the site of this hero’s 
camp, (or some spot within two or three miles) I regard as 
the place where Herbert and Della Valle halted immediately 
before they entered the strait which led them northwards to 
Hablahrad and Firtzkth. The name of that halting-place 
is not mentioned by Herbert; but he marks it as one day’s 
journey north of Siaheth; it is, therefore, the Mahalleh bagh 
of Delia Valle, and the Khuér of Eastern geographers. Near 
this I would expect to find the southern entrance of that 
strait through which Alexander passed, whether its northern 
outlet be at Gilard, Serbenddn or Firuzcth; and as Arrian 
(above quoted) places the Macedonian camp close to the 
Pyle Caspie, it seems probable that the southern entrance, 
more particularly, bore this name among the Greeks and 
Romans, who adopted it as a central point of measurement 
in their Asiatick itineraries. Hitherto my inquiries on this 
subject have tended to confirm the opinion long since ex- 
pressed by Rennell and others; but within two or three years 
some discoveries may have been made, by travellers in Per- 
sia or by antquaries at home, which would lead to a different 
conclusion. shall, however, always regret, that having 
advanced so far as Aiwdn i Keif, the arguments or rather the 
obstinacy of my guides, prevented me from proceeding to 
Khuér, and tracing the footsteps of Della Vaile or Herbert, 
through that strait which seems to me the Pyle or Porte 
Caspie. Here, (probably where the defile is most narrow 
during eight miles according to Pliny) I might have ascer- 
tained that one particular spot on which the ancient geogra- 
phers were supposed to place the compass when they cal- 
culated distances from the Pyle Caspie. 





No. IV. 
Caspian Sea. 
Y present limits allow but a brief notice of the intended 


Periplus, mentioned in p. 277, and of which the mate- 
rials already collected would occupy at least fifty pages. It 
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is chiefly founded on an extraordinary map, executed in the 
thirteenth century, and illustrating, with fifteen others, the 
Sur al belddn, a most valuable MS. (See Vol. ۰ pp. 328, 340). 
This map fills a page of large folio size; and represents the 
Caspian Sea as perfectly circular, while it appears in the 
works of some old European geographers as an oval or ob- 
long square, extending chiefly 2 and W. almost directly 
contrary to its true direction and dimensions, which Hero- 
dotus had described with sufficient accuracy, (in length a 
passage of fifteen days for a vessel with oars, and of eight 
days in the utmost breadth; Lib. 1: 203). Our Persian map 
exhibits two islands (painted red) in the sea, which is green; 
on the S. is a range of the Di/em mountains (جبال الدیلم)‎ purple; 
on the N. is Sidh céh (2$s\..) or the black mountain; the 
Nahr Atel اتل)‎ j¢) or river Wolga, (painted red) appears on 
the W.; and this map furnishes many other names, of which 
the explanation must be reserved for a future work. The 
partial freshness or flavour of the Caspian water has been 
noticed in p. 279; that it was generally salt or bitter we learn 
from the Str 61 belddn و(و آی درياي شور است)‎ Which also informs 
us, that “so vast and impetuous is the river Atel (or Wolga), 
“that it renders the water fresh and palatable, predomina~ 
“ting over its saltness to the distance of two days sail from 
“the place where it falls into the sea.” 

ان رود چندانست که چون بدریا انتد دو روزه راه از دریا اب خوش از ین 
ات were Ady aes g we‏ 
The ingenious European to whom 1 alluded in Vol. II. p. 38,‏ 
(note 36) respecting a subterraneous outlet of the Caspian‏ 
Sea, is Pere Viilot, an author not sufficiently known, whose‏ 
work entitled ۰۰ Voyages d’un Missionaire de la compagnie‏ 
de Jesus, en Turquie, en Perse,” &c. (Paris, 1730), does not‏ 
bear his name. The English philosopher mentioned also‏ 
in Vol. IL. p. 38, is the celebrated Dr. Halley, who thinks‏ 
that evaporation alone prevents the waters of so many great‏ 
rivers as fal] into the Caspian, from overflowing the basin of‏ 
this wonderful lake.‏ 
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No. ۷۰ 
Explanation of Plate LXXXTI. 


A LL the figures in this plate, except those which the 

lowest compartment exhibits, I sketched from the life 
in different parts of Persia. No. 1 represents three musi- 
cians, occasionally hired at Tekrdn, (See Vol. 11. p. 203); 
one plays on the ۶7 (|, literally a ‘string’, an instrument 
of the guitar kind, with five wire strings; of these the two 
highest were unisons; the two next also unisons; and the 
lowest was single, the bamm (بم)‎ or base; so thal the whole 
were tuned as the simple seftdreh (سدتاره)‎ or three-stringed 
guitar; the wood was partly ¢é و( توت)‎ mulberry, and 6 
GeS), walnut. The second man and the boy accompany 
their voices by striking or rubbing on the deff or déireh, (See 
Vol. IE. p. 203). These were of sheep skin. well prepared 
and drawn tightly over a hoop about two inches broad; inside 
were some brass and iron rings, which sometimes jingled 
against the parchment. No.2. A ferdshk (one of the servants 
generally employed in pitching tents, spreading carpets, 
sweeping rooms, and similar offices) holding the meshaal 
(Jets), used during very dark nights on our marches for 
illuminating the camp, by means of rags or other substances, 
dipped in grease or oil, and blazing in the iron grate; pic- 
tures in Persian books between three and four hundred years 
old, exbibit meshaals of the same sort; and I have remarked 
some in illuminated missals and other European manuscripts 
of equal or still greater antiquity. No.3. A winter covering 
of very coarse frieze, chiefly used in the north by persons of 
the lower classes. No. 4. A soldier of the old establish- 
ment, with his match-lock gun, shield, pouches, &c. No. 5. 
A young woman in the inner court of a mean house, which 
accident enabled me to see two or three times from the roof 
of another at Tehran. By means of a string, attached to the 
canvass hammock or cradle suspended between the walls, 
(but empty when I sketched her figure) she could rock an 
infant to sleep without any interruption of her needle-work. 
Extraordinary scenes may sometimes be witnessed from the 
@at roofs of lofty houses, even by unintentional spectators > 
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and one occasion called to my recollection the picture of a 
man (in a MS. now before me) who aims his arrow at an 
impertinent peeper ; and the following passage in Dr. Fryer’s 
Travels, (p. 394). ‘* When they go to bed, they clamber not 
‘‘up to them, as we do, but throw themselves on the ground 
“‘ after carpets are Jaid, and a bed made in a summer-house 
موز‎ some garden, left open in summer-time; or else on the 
“tablets upun the tops of their houses; where, if they observe 
*“any peeping upon them or their wives, an arrow drawn 
“up to the head is let fly, nor does any blame the marksman 
«*when he hits.” No. 6. A ferdsh (before described) in his 
abba (عبا)‎ or cloak of coarse striped staff, commonly worne 
by the Arabs. No. 7. A group of women, one putting 
on her chdder, the veil or wrapper. No. 8. Two Gzan- 
derdnis, with the tabr, described in p. 269; where a reference 
is made to the Miscellaneous Plate tor the head of a Md- 
zanderani, which these figures render superfluous. No. 9. 
A woman and child, with two men who wear the pistin 
(پوستین)‎ or winter cloak, made of skins. No. 10. A nuptial 
procession, copied from one of those painted kalmdéns or 
pencases, described in p. 62. The bride and her female at- 
tendants proceed to meet the bridegroom, who, immediately 
on her appearance, seems overpowered with delight and 
admiration; this, ] understand, is an act of affectation com- 
monly practised in the artist (عروسي)‎ or nuptial ceremony; it 
is expressed in various pictures, but most ridiculously in one 
at the Jehén numé near Shirdz, (See Vol. 11. p. 2). 


No. VI. 
Eastern Manuscripts. 


1 SHALL not extend the present volume toa more unwieldy 

size, by noticing particularly each of the numerous ma- 

nuscripts quoted throughout this work. Some have been 

already made known by our early orienitalists, sach as Hyde 

and D’Herbelét; others recently, by Major Stewart, in his 

excellent account of Trppoo Suxita'n’s library; but a few 
4s 
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are extremely rare and perhaps unique in Europe : they all, 
however, shall be described in a tuture catalogue of iny col- 
lection, comprehendmg many besides those mentioned inthe 
preceding pages. with extracts from the most rare or curious, 
and biograpluical anecdotes of the authors. Meanwhile, as 
retereuces have been made to this Appendix, respecting cer- 
tain MSS. it u:ust be here observed, that the Taérékh i Tubris- 
tdu, (See Vol. IL. p. 214), would appear to be the work of 
Aumerasia, from which that celebrated orientalist, Mr. 
Hammer, has given some extracts in the > Mines de l"Orient,” 
(Tome 111: p.317). But my copy bears unequivocally the 
author’s name in its title; which declares it to be the work 
of Hassan Isrrenpya’rR (jai) تصایف حسی‎ Up}, and after a 
few lines in the first page repeats that name, 

oe Ll). Vet the‏ چنین کوید افعف all che‏ محمد بي السس od‏ اسغندیار) 
slory of Asura’b, Yezpa’n and the beauttul damsel, which‏ 
have given (in p. 306) might be supposed an extract from‏ 1 
the work whence Mr. Hammer derived the same romantick‏ 
story (Mines de Orient, 111, p. S24). the tet words of‏ 
It is an octavo‏ .حمد و ژنا و مد. منتبا )3 my copy are, \y 58a:‏ 
“a. i. 1068.‏ ی volume of 450° pages;‏ 





Of the MS. Sir al belddn, transcribed A. H. 670, and 
illustrated with sixteen coloured maps, some account has 
been given in Vol. L. (pp. 328, 340, and pref. xix.) where it 
is declared a more ancient and perfect copy of that work, 
which many years ago I translated and published as ۵ 
“Oriental Geography of Ean Hauka1;” assigning it to him 
(the MS. not bearing any author’s name) for reasons ex- 
plained in the preface, chiefly the identity of many passages 
with words quoted as Enn Havuxkat’s, by Apu’LFEDA and 
others. My reasons were long admitted as satistactory by 
the most learned criticks of Europe; and particularly, by 
M. de Sacy, who, in the ** Magazin Encyclopedique,” (Tome 
VI), devoted above one hundred pages to his ** Notice de Ja 
** Geographie Orientale d’Ebn Haukal,” and confirmed my 
proofs by additional arguments; he regarded the Persian 
work which I had translated rather as an abridgment than 

"a complete version of Ean Havuxav’s-Arabick original, but 
observed that whatever differences he had discovered between 
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the Persian or English and the Arabick, were so inconsider- 
able, that they could not affect the proofs above-mentioned. 
> Mais ces differences sont trop peu considerables pour faire 
> méconnoitre dans la Géographie Orientale Pouvrage d’Ebn 
> Haukal, cité par Aboulfeda.” In the course, however, of 
last year (1822), Mr. Uylenbroek published at Leyden his 
«* Specimen Geographico-Historicum,” which I have already 
noticed (p. 548) as a very excellent and interesting work ‘ 
and in it he declares his opinion (having examined an Ara- 
bick volume known to be the work of Ean Hausaz) that 
my Persian MS. was a composition older than the Geogra- 
phy of tbat traveller, though written by a person who flour- 
ished in the same century, probably Inn Kuorpanp sen, 
or Apou IsHax av Fanrsr; and that this Persian work, the 
Arabian traveller Ess Hauxat carried with him on his 
journies, consulting it as a guide and occasionally borrowing 
from it his description of places; the variations which occur 
between the Persian or English ‘Oriental Geography,” and 
the text of Ean Hlauxa arose, M. Uylenbroek imagines, 
from some local changes that may have happened from the 
time when Inn Kuorvapseu or دحا‎ Isuax travelled in 
Persia, until En» Hauxgat traced the same route. He ac- 
knowledges, meanwhile, with much candour, the very close 
connection between دص‎ Hauxat and the “Oriental Geo- 
** graphy ;” “‘nexum arctissimum inter Geogr. Orient. et Ibn 
« Haukalum,” (p. 51); and whole passages expressed in 
almost the very same terms, جع(‎ Geog. Orient. et Ibn 
“Hauk. iisdem peene verbis concepta,” (p. 73); also the same 
order and arrangement in every respect throughout both 
works; “‘ universum amborum operum habitum et ordinem 
“Sunum esse et per omnia sibi similem,” (p. 51); in short, 
such are the difficulties which embarrass our ingenious au~ 
thor, endeavouring to reconcile so many cases of perfect 
agreement or coincidence, with occasional points of varia- 
tion, that he exclaims (in his researches on the true name and 
age of Enw Hauxat) “ mira in his omnibus confusio,” (p. 
7). From some passages quoted in the first volume of my 
travels, he thinks it probable that the Persian MS. Sdr al 
beldén may contain a perfect version of Ean HauKav’s 
work, (p. 55); but on collation, though more ample in many 
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of the same work which I published as the ‘Oriental‏ بر 
If it should have been‏ چم ون ها graphy of Esn‏ 
rather ascribed to Inn Kuorvap Ben or Ipn IsHax an‏ 
Fans, the reader, at least, has not been, through my errour,‏ 
wholly defrauded of Esn Hauxav’s words; tor, according‏ 
موه to M. Uylenbroek’s supposition, this Arabian traveller‏ 
rowed so copiously and closely from his Persian predecessor,‏ 
that in many places, the work of one seems almost a literal‏ 
translation from the other’s. Still it is desirable to know the‏ 
real author, and I should be happy in ascertaining, though‏ 
not yet convinced, that the Sér al beldén (or the “Oriental‏ 
Geography”) was an original Persian composition of the‏ «« 
tenth century, written by Inn Kuorpapseu or Ion Isua’a,‏ 
from whom Esn HavKact so freely borrowed information,‏ 
as M. Uylenbroek conjectures. I have already noticed, as‏ 
a literary curiosity, the work of AppaLKa’peER, (See Vol. ۰‏ 
p- 240); the same description may be applied to the auto-‏ 
graph Negéristén of AunmMED aLGuara’Rt Kaazvi'nt, replete‏ 
Sith his own marginal notes; and to the Nuzhat Ndmeh‏ 
Eldii(’). Among the several MSS. procured at Shirdz, Is-‏ 
Jfahén and Tehrdn, were the Nauruz Ndmeh, a valuable Per-‏ 
sian treatise on the festivals of the ancient fire-worshippers,‏ 
with much interesting matter, historical and antiquarian.‏ 
a fine Arabick MS.; a‏ «(السيوطي) The chronicle of As’siu’rr‏ 
volume of tales, also Arabick > and another Persian; in trans~‏ 
lating some of these stories, I selected such as might, without‏ 
impropriety, be hereafter offered to the publick; but others‏ 


we اجه‎ 


parts, more ancient and more beautiful, it proves to be a 
co 
۳۹ 





after the authors‏ (علایی) See Vol. I. 2. 212. ‘The work was entitled Elsi‏ رم 
patron, KHUDAVAND AD'DI'N Eva’ AD’DOULEH SHAMs AL MOLU'E ; and contains‏ 
much valuable and origina! information on points of history, geography, philology and‏ 
antiquities; interspersed through many sections, treating on zoology, botany, mine‏ 
ralogy and other branches of natural history; also medicine, astrology, alchymy,‏ 
interpretation of dreams and phy.iognomy ; the best modes ining the bair, the‏ 
process which will cause sheep, pigeons aud horses to produce a piebald race, (and‏ 
which was practis: d by Jacob, as recorded in the Book of Genesis, clt. xxx) divina-‏ 
tion ; the art of making charms for various purposes; engraving talismanick seals, &c.‏ 
who flourished in the eleventh century, mentions the‏ ( آلدییی) Ssunm ap orn‏ 
names of uther works composed by himself; he quotes also some books written b:‏ 
bis own Nuzhat Némeh, whic:‏ هد different authors, and now, we may suppose, as rare‏ 
is probably unique in Europe,‏ 
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(to which a reference has been made in Vol. II. p. 116) 
must not emerge from their present obscurity. Wdmek and 
Ozré(°). The Mekdmét of Hami'p1 ,(مقامات حميدي)‎ composed 
in the twelfth century of our era; a specimen of the finest 
Persian style; our author adopted, as his model, the cele- 
brated Arabick Mekdémdt ot Hari’ri. A little volume, beau- 
tifully written on leaves of various coloured paper, splendidly 
ornamented with gold and ultramarine. ‘This was presented 
to me as a gift of some importance, by a person whose family 
had preserved it with great care during fifty or sixty years, 
having once belonged to ردص‎ Sua’n; the name of this 
usurper traced, by his own hand, appears in the first page; 
the subjects are miscellaneous, Persian and Turkish, prose 
and verse. The Gulzdr i Saadet, noticed in p. 62. The 
Zeinet al Mejéles. The Mejmaaal A’nsdb, a valuable Tarikh 
or chronicle of the fourteenth century. A fine copy of the 
Persian medical work which Father Angelo publisbed in 
Latin, (Paris, 1681), as the > Pharmacopoeia Persica ;” the 
original author was Muzarrer ود‎ Munammep au Hvu-~ 
sEINI; this MS. abounds with marginal notes of considerable 
extent; it also contains those extraordinary recipes, with a 
translation of which the ingenious Carmelite would not offend 
the delicacy of his readers, (See Pharm. Pers. pref. p. 35). 
Another medical work, also Persian, but in verse, and enti- 
tled Judher al Mekal Col (جواهر‎ : it comprises a table of the 
words borrowed from Greek, Syriack, and other languages, 
explained in Arabick and Persian. The 2۵۵4 al Mesuferin 
السافرپن)‎ oj), an excellent moral and religious poem. The 





و وم موم موم موه همم ممممممه مممممممممه. ممممم 

*) (Vyde «(وامق و‎ ‘The title of this Persian MS. induced me to believe that a 
1 2 Se by) et value had fallen into my hunds: for such might be es- 
teemed not only the original Pahlavi Romance so styled, but the poem founded on it by 
ردو هموزر‎ a work so rare between thiee and four hundred years ago that the ingeni- 
ous and inquisitive DowLeT 5 ۸ ره‎ a6 be acknowledges, had only seen it in « mutil 
state; of my copy no date oceurs; but [ have reason to. apprebend that it is modern; 
probably composed during the last century by # person named Mi'aza’Sa'Dee ; and 
Tesembling only in its title the poem of FEsstuus before-mentioned, or the more ane 
cient Romance of which a copy offered (in the ninth century of our era) as a most 
valuable present to the governor of Khurésée, was by order of that Muhammedan, 
Digot immediately destroyed, as the composition of Pagans, those who had unforta- 
nately existed befure the Korén was revealed. Of the modern poem two copies 
ageceing in every respect, and evidently writtes by the same band, came into my pos-. 
amsaion ; one is now in the collection of Sir Gore Ouseley. 
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Tarikh Féridbt, or history of patriarchs and prophets from 
Adam to Muhammed. The Dilstz Nameh. The Sarv u gul or 
رم‎ press and rose”(’); besides others which shall be described 
in the catalogue above mentioned, p. 554. ‘Ihe TVurikh ۶ 
Secander or “Chronicle of Alexander,”? which had so strongly 
excited my curiosity (See Vol. II. p. 458), proved on exam- 
ination to be an insipid romance in five large volumes) three 
folio, two quarto), wholly unconnected with the great con- 
queror’s history, except in the beginning, where a few pas- 
sages have been borrowed from the common Persian accounts. 
We read in this prolix romance of Alexander's sons, Feri 
pu’N, Iprani’m or Abraham, Rustam Tua‘n1 (the second 
Rustam), &c. &c. Still more voluminous is the Bustdn و‎ 
Khyél, or “Garden of Imagination,” which I have seen in 
ten or twelve folios or large quartos; and there is now on my 
table the Semk aydr عیار)‎ Ss), a Persian romance continued 
through the course of three huge folio volumes, adorned with 
extraordinary pictures. One Arabick treatise on musick has 
been noticed in Vol. 11. p. 485; another entitled the Kenz al 
Tareb or ‘Treasury of Delight;” and a third composed by 
Sweixu Ima’ st FAZL Suams av’p1‘N MuHaMMBD, were, 
like the first, procured ut Isfahén; to my intended “ Descrip- 
“tive Catalogue,” (See p. 554), I must refer for a particular 
account of the MSS. here slightly mentioned, and of others 
which have been named in Vol. 11. pp. 197, 198. 


Besides the more genegally known works of Tapert, Frr- 
pausi, Ean Havxat, Esn Asin of Cufah, Niza’m1, Kn a~ 
xa‘ni, ANVARI, روص مک‎ Ha’riz, Jami, 511 8 ۲۲ Ari Yezpr, 
Mi’rKkuonn, Kuonpemi’r; and the dictionaries Jehdngiri, 
Burhan K atea, &c,; the names which follow will indicate such 
oriental authors or MSS. as are chiefly quoted throughout 
this work. The Ajdieb al beldén. Bena’xets. Shirdz Nd- 


ج ج جن و مومموو هو 





امجمه ده مه 


8000 disti Tasar'n of § 1 
al سا و‎ tes gees مت بل مس که مس تشه یوم‎ oo 
romauces not uncommon ia the publick and private libraries of Europe; and he men» 
tions some that are less known; the Sim némch تامغ)‎ ple), the lives of Scimé ond 
Lilet (hs) (سلما و‎ of the hing of Shiroin and Shaméit شروان و شمایل)‎ old) 
of Bokram ond Gulendim و كانداي)‎ elie) &o.- 
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meh of SuetxuH Zarcu’s. Een au Varpr. Mujmel al 
Tudrikh, (See Vol. I. p. 295, and pref. p. xix). The ‘Turkish 
MS. nouced in Vol. I. pp. 292, 298. The Aulum Ardé 
Abbisi by ABpaLian Sur‘ra‘zt. Tarikh i Wesdf.  Tohfat 
al Aulum by App au Larrr ibn Apr Taces, (See Vol. 1. p. 
148). -Seir al bela and Ajaieb al makhlakat by Zacanta 
Kazvinr. he Haft Aklim by Amin Ra’z1. Stir al belddn, 
einet al Mejétes by Masp av’pi’N Munamurp at Hu- 
sEINT. Whe Tarthh of Ha’riz Apr’. Jehin Ndmeh. 
Larikh Maajem by Fazu av.an ود وم‎ Tarikh Guzideh 
and Nuzhat af Kulaé by Hamparnvan 13۸21, The 
Subbeh Sadek, Takwim al beldén, and Takkik al erab by Mv- 
waMMRED Sapex Israna’ni. Asrpi. Oruman Mvuxui- 
va’ri. Surnuri. Dowxet Suan. Ha‘rerr. Ajéieh al 
Gheréieb. Matliaa as'sadein by App aRr’REzA‘K. The 
Zafer Nameh Secanderi by Asurer. Krecna’g Kna‘n. 
AumMep atGuHaranri. Judher Nameh by AUMED BEN ABD 
av ۸9۲2 Nuzhat Némeh Elaiti by ماه وه‎ ap vin. Lubb 
al Tudrikh by Mir Yaura’r. ABpAt Ka’pEr. Assah al 
Tudrikh, Fen Vansnx. Munammen Aur Hazi'n. Gar- 
shdsp Nameh. Barzt nédmeh by ده‎ Kitdéb Shdiest und 
Shdtest. Arddi vtraf ndmeh. Tebkat Nésri by Menuas 
Sera’s. Dabistin. Akhteristdn. Desdtir. Kitab Tanga- 
lusha. Kitdb Suret i Pddshahén.  Nizadm_al Tudrikh by 
Ka‘zi تظ‎ 2۸۷۱۰ Fars Némeh by Inn at Barxur 16 11 
Zeinalakhbdér. Masaount. Esn Kuareca'n. Kittb at 
Akalim by Istakuri1. Munammep Exn Aumep at Mas-~ 
sowrt. Tarikh i Tabristan by Hassan Isrenpvya‘n. He2dr 
yek viz. Hezar u yck mezdr. Mry'nza’ Sa’urn. Mi'nza’ 
.رل‎ Athir al belid. Sér al akalim. DBehejet al Tuarikh by 
Suvuxur Atvag, (See Vol. II. pp. 539, 540). Ean Ju‘zr. 
Jartkh Kavdmi. Hast Kuarran or Cates Cueresr. 
Jehdn A’rd. Shahndémeh nesr. Muntekheb i Shahndmeh. Jd- 
miaa al Hekayét-by Nu’r ap ره‎ Munammep Aourr, 
Grova’m Mouamuerp GuautTuer. Haft Aureng. Omar 
Kueya’s. Tartkh Ali. Bahr aldnsdb. Westydi by Niza‘m 
aL MULE. Apu’r Hassan Ma‘zenpera wr. کر مک‎ 
ver Kua’n. Mejmaa al Anséb. Sharf nameh or Tarikh i 
Curdestén by Swarr inn SHams av’pi'n. Merde al aulum. 
Mejmaa erbdb al memdick. Mousan Fa’nx. Tarikh Bihakhi: 
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by Asu"t razi MumamMep Espn at Hosein (See p. 303), 
Mesdlek al Memdiek by Aut sen Isa’ Kena’i. Fardts al 
Hlikmet by Aut esn Zein au Caves. SnHeikn 
و«‎ Anu’z1. Yezpa’p1. Shahinshéh Ndmeh. Hesht 
behisht. Ganjineh Nishét. Miftahh al Futuhh by Atra’r, 
Of some others the names may have escaped me in the hasty 
formation of this list, which does not include the works men- 
tioned in Vol. II. pp. 195, 196. 


No. VII. 
۰ Explanation of Plate 10221۰ 


0 1. Mount Ararat, as seen from Nakchudn, at sunset, 
۷ (pp. 434, 436). ‘No.2. Ararat, from the plain of Sherér, 
bearing W. 85, (p. 436). No. 3. Ararat, from the plain of 
Travén, (p. 436). No. 4. Portrait of Kasim Bric, (p. 449). 
No. 5. Doorway at Shirdn, (p. 476). No. 6. House at 08, 
(p. 458). No. 7. Plan, (p. 458). No. 8. House at Bed- 
rowds, (p. 461). No. 9. Excavated rock near Tokét, (p. 
486). o. 10. Well, (p. 457); this was at Duzeh, (see ۰ 
509), where I sketched the antique sculptured stone placed 
over the well, and delineated in Pl. Ts, (fig. 16). o. 11, 
dand e, (see p.484). No.12. ره 200 وق وم‎ houses, (described 
in p. 483). No. 13. Fire-place at Lori, (p. 475). No. 14. 
Fire-piace at Tokdét,(p. 490). No. 15. Window at Tokde, (p. 
489). No. 16. Fountain near Marsevdn, (p. 496). No. 17. 
Mosque at Magznisa, as seen over the-roots of houses, (p. 
536). No. 18. Plan of the palace of Saadetdbdd near Isfa- 
hdn, (see chap. xiv. p. 2), et seq.) @ is the great Divan 
Khanek or Talér, an open-tronied room, 63 feet by 36; 6, 6, 
the hail of pillars, open on all sides, but roofed, as it appears 
in the views, (Plate LV1); ره بت‎ stair-cases leading to upper 
rooms; وله‎ d, first mertebbeh or stage; e, مه‎ the second ; f, f, the 
third ; here the wall supporting this terrace or stage is 68 feet 
long. By this scale the dimeusions of the smaller chanibers 
may be ascertained. The hail of pillars, the ¢d/4r, and the 
chamber behind it, contain each a square hawz, a cistern or 
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Ashtéd Res14k, 111. 306, $07. 

Ashtarek, 111. 442, 444. 

Asbtolu, 1 152, 

Ashur, I. 336, 

Asker, II. 214. 

Askouwan (see Sangwan). 

Aspadana, Aspahan (see [sfa- 
han, 

Aspan fargén, 11. 134, 

Astakus, IIT. 514. 

Astahbonat (savonaty, a. 128, 
163 to 170, 308, 4 

Asterabéd, If. 494. 11 267, 
278, 316, 346, 

Astrakiiéo, 111. 56,249,816, 

317. 





Ateshgéh, ITT. 9, 

Atel, TIL, 551, 

Athens, Il. 44. 281. 11, 575. 

Athos (Mount), 1. 381. 

Atlantick Ocean, ۲. 7. TH. 
277. 6 

A’vah, 117. 88, 101. 

AY F (Bee Aber, 





Aue (fan or or Oujén), IIT. 
376, S91, $03 fo S08, 413, 
415, 416. 

Awal or W611. 

‘Ayi (or Ayin). 
198, 478, 47 

Azamore, I, 177. 

‘Azerbaijan (ser Aderbaijin). 

Azer Gushasp, TIT. 803. 

‘Anora, IIT. 467. 

‘Avzadi,I¥.181, 183,380,331. 

Baalbec, ¥.377. 11 841, 348, 
950, 347, ۰ 

Babe KGhi, 11. 60, 220. 

B&b al abudb, 111. ۰ 


165,231,335, Bi 
1۲. 118, 119, 











B&b al Mandeb, I. 28, 826, 


33D. 
Babel (See Babylon), 
Babylon, I. 49, 304, 215, 
417, 418, 410, 423 to 427, 


Baduset&u, HI. 416. 

Boghdad, 1. 178, 189, 198, 
402. LE. 55, 200, 204,279, 
280, 316. Til 28, 66, 186, 
292, 313, 334, 304, 300, 
445, 491, 572. 
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Bahbul (River), III. 221, 283, 
299, 260. 285, 318, 

Bahan digh, 11. 352. 

Bahr al Hind, [ 21 to 30, 333. 

ahorer, I 23. 

Mebeit, I. 27, 330. 

—— Hamar, I. ah 

—— Berba 

Hubshel rs 340, 

—— al Sin, T3390. 

——- Akhzer, I. 28. 

Babr al Irem, 1۲] 203, 317 
و1‎ 320. 

Bahrein, I. a 161, 336, 
386. IL 

Bakbtau, ti 2 = 

Baiender, III, 506. 

Baiza, 11.306. IT. 870,571. 

Bujéram (or Najeram), 1 333. 

Bukbtegan (Lake), I. vii. 317, 
ue 128, 171, 172, 326, 327, 


Bal. 
Bukhtyari, 117. 16. 
BékGniah, ۲. 357. 
Balamut, 111 584. 
Batchan, 111. 316. 
Bal tree Bee Bérfurtish). 


Bally 1195 490-1 
مداعاله!‎ ۰ 125, 728, 127 1 
200, 345, 861, 370, 372 to 




















874, 391 to 394. TIL, 206, 
348. 

Balaniah, 1. $67. 

Band: i. 2, 178 to 





126, rg 227, 207, 326, 


334, 
Bander A hess, I. 81, ۶, 
165 II. 491. 


Bauderéneh or Bendaneh, 1. Boli, 


324. 

Band i Kussar, ۲۲ 330, 

Band > Merw&n, 113. ۰ 

Band e Rustam, II. 522. 

111. 541. 

Barceiore, 1 69. 

Bardistén or Verdistan, 1. 182, 

BarfurGeb, 11]. 249, 253, 291 
to 204, 317, 318. 

Bérik (ab), IE 225 

Barnhill (Mt) I 182. 

Baroach, 1. 91, 202, 453, 

Basiab, I. 27, £64, 228, 230, 
418, 414, 427 11. 290, 
214, 216, 247, 316, 347, 
600, 1۳2. 473, 
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Bastam, L. 393. 





—— jeman, TIT. 263. 
Bashgéh, It 224. ۰. ۰ 
Bedrowés, IIE. 460, 461,560. 
Beidh&, Baise, 111- 570, 573, 
Belad al Habsheh, 1 339. 


Belikesh, II. 265, 
Pelior (See Polior). 
Betdchistn, IT. 683, 524. 
Benares, I. ۰ 











Beréreh, Bex6zab, IIT. S67. 
Bergemo (See Pergamus). 
Berisa, 111. 490. 
Beshavur, I. 274, 207. 
Bestém (Basta 
Betakun, 117 1 
Bethel, I. 292, 360, 361. 
Bethlehem, I, 891, 

HT 449. 











Biscay (Bay), 1. 3. "111. 54, 

Bishi (Pishyin), IL 
kurina, I. 78. 

Bantae, 674. 


Bisutén (Mount), 1. 284, ۰ 
11 , + 








, 11. 1 
| 490, 483, 310, 
519. 
Bokhéré, IIL. 303, 346, 
IIL. 5u6 tu 508, 

Boli dégh, Til. 8 

Bombareck, 1. 154. 

Bombay, I. 68 to 109, 147, 
326. 
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Bormije ishopisg or Vaspinj, 

TST 398, 407. ۳ 

Bosporus, HII. 529, 526 

Brasit, 1. 9 to 20, 

Broct. I. 162. 

Bulghér, 111. 311. 

Bumehen, TIT 335. 

Bun i Kei&, III. 243, 322; 

Burasjdo, I. ¥ goorab4, 257. 
Burugerd, IEE. 
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Busbeab, ۲. ۰ 

Bushehbr or A’ba shahr,¥ 159, 
162, 183 to 261, 261, 277, 
3210, 833, 316, 403, 204, 
451. IT 58, G1, 149, tea, 
198, 205,213 ۲۲۲۰ 28, 29, 
92, 160, 316, 353, 370. 

Buyue derek, TL. 226. 

Byzantivm, IIE, 528, 

,6 204 ]1 .312 .1 تفه 
.574 ,562 .111 .392 

Cirlesinh (Kadesiah), ۲۱. 34. 
11۲ 89. 

Crsarea, 111 448. 

Cé&brizek, 111. 112, 113. 

Caicandros, 1 4 

۱۱ ox Kail), ۲ 6۰ 








Calcutte, I, 416. IK. 204. 

Calecut, F. 52, 53, 55,67, 323. 

Kel6, TU, 672.‏ تلو 

Callatebos, I. 8 

Gallicthor, ¥. 907. HI. 174, 

Culymere, I. 53. 

Cameron, I. 82. 

Canarah or (Keneri), 1.77, 79, 
88, 93, 05. 

‘Cunary islands, I. 6, 7. 

Conneh, I, 336. 

Canorein, I ۰ 

Canton, I. 

‘Cuphys, 1 389. 

Peavey: rabégh), IT. 67. 

Carnbuléh (Karabutégt), IT. 


Cerbela (Kerbels), HII, 168. 
Carctie, HI. 485. 





C&rej (Carage), LIT. 110, 120," 


I. 374. 

Corio, L381. 111 ۰ 

Casli, I. 78. 

‘Carmania, (see Kirmén). 

Carnine, I. 152. 

Carta, LIL. 276. 

Cartalimen, 111. 517. 

Carteia, 11 54%. 

Caru:, 11]. 504. 

Cassin, Ii. 214, 493, to 496. 
117: 3, 57 ز‎ 79, 82, 64 to 95, 
8 104 155, 385, 392, 
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Cashmir,3.110,888, 111-1 

Caspian (ses), L187. If. 38, 
363. III. 124, 156, 200, 
921, 231, 250, 256, 274, 
277 to 282, 550, 551, 562. 

Caspian (Straits), 1۱ 319,335, 
836. IM. 176, ۱80, 209, 
224, 216, 224, 276, 4, 
545 to 550, 

Catea, L169. 

Caucasus, I. 312, 394, 

Cézertn, I. 187, 225, 266, 
271 to 278, 301, 302, 310, 
816, If. 185. 

Cazvin, (ee Kaxvia). 

Cephisns, 1 [a S02. 

Cerigo, UL. 

Certes or (Genes), 1.166, 183. 

Ceuta, 111 543. 

Ceyton, I. 26, 80 to 64, 85, 
jel, 324, 320, 


cnber, 118. 572. 

e Kach, 1]. 124,‏ اقا 

Chahkuta, I. 255, 257. 

Chalcedon, 11.378, 485. 518. 

Chaldzxs, 1. 426, 427, 448. 

Chéousb, 11۱. 581, ۰ 

Chepacor rad, ug. 288, 

Char chashmet, I IL. 6۰ 

Chareg (or ‘Charek), I, 166, 
167, 174, 179, 180. 

Chargaz, 111. 602 to 504. 

Charshumbeh, 1۲۲ 0 

Chau, 1. 5. 

Cbauon (Xaver), 111. 8. 

Chehi min&e, (see Persepolis). 

Cheh! Sutén, 111. 26, 33. 

Chichi tan, 13. 2. 204. 

Chemen i Oujéa, HI 376,304. 

‘Chemen i Sherar, IE. 436 to 
439, 

Cherbourg, IIE. 542. 

Cherkes (see Chargez). 

Cheronea, 1 392. 

Chiftlic, IIT. 475, 476, 

Chilmad, 1. 336. 

China (Chin, Machin, Chinis- 
tho), I. 27, 42 tu 45, 135, 
164, 172, 177, 192, 328, 
$30,831,893. 11. 34,233, 
111. 313, 563. 

Chmchoor, J, 88. 

Chios, 111. 540. 

Choara, Ill. 546, 

Chorss, Il, 454, 





893, 402, 
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Choul. I. 69. 

Chry-opolis, IT: 618, 

ChukGr Saad, ITT. 441, 44%, 

Clysma (see Knizum). " 

Coins (laude), I. 166. 

Colonia, 111 480 

Columb, I ۰ 

Comarej, I. 266 to 270. 

Comisene, TI, 226. 

Comorin (Cape), 1.52, 656, 

Cong (or Conzo), I. 260. 

Cononor, 1 324. 

Constantinople, I. 341, 342. 
1. 447. Hii, 68, 60, 153, 
286, 452, 405, 485, 480, 

15, 520 to 330, 








CuedomKntem), HI. 392. 
رتفا‎ I. 427, 11 299, 310, 


437, 
Ciih, Gee Kuh). 
Cuhest4n, II, 816, 386. 
Gulzum (see Kulzum), 
Cumdan (or Huindda), 1, 0 
Cumeshab, (sce Kumeshuh), 
Curb6) (see Kurbély. 
Curdistéo, 1. 238, 206, 452, 
IIL. 892, 601. 


Cyropol 3. بر‎ 1504 
Cyrus (see Cur), 
IIT. 540. 






|, 1 69. 
Degativa, i 228, 
Daher, I. 36. 





Daimeb (Dimeh), 117 1 
D&iki (or Dalaki), 1. 258 te 
262. 


Daki byze, IIT. 573. 

Damascus, 11: 200, 487. 1: 
188. 

Damévand, 11. 369, 372,375. 
TIE. 82, 86, 98, 109, 138, 
226, 227, 249, 253, 324 to 
335. 

Dimegh6o, II. 307. 3, 220, 
284, 546, 549. 

Dirho (ore Dévébgird). 

Dérébpird, L. vi, S1P to 165, 
257, 168, 263, 282,317, 
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11. 64, 66, 101, 102, 209, 
111. 185, 202,817, 323, 
845, 860, 471, 472, 477, 


34. 

Dar al zeta Ul . 35, 

D&sb (or Tash) boiakb, TH. 
ass. 


D&shgird, TI. $17. 
Dasteh, 11 104. 
Dehayeh, 11. 122,125, 136, 
Deh i Bid, 11, 443. 
سس‎ Girda, 1. 451, 457. 
—+ Né&r, 111. 97. 
— Nemek, 111. 548. 
Deibel, ۲۱ 332. 
Deired rad, ۲۲۲, 569, 
Deir i Kherkén, IIL ۰ 
Dejiah, ۲ 336, 
Deléc (Pul), 117. 105, 109. 
Delichai, 111. 216,218, 824. 
Delijan (Delikivén, TTI, 588, 
Delos, 111. 540. 
Delta (of Eevee (3 I. 332. 
(of Sind), £. 332. 
Detunazar, If. 440, 441. 
Demeshk, TL. 509. 
Demetri (Saint), UI, 521. 
Demir képi, HT. 0۰ 
Dendera, HT. 40. 
Deoprayig, I. 88. 
Derékan Derbi), 1]- 
159, 472, 478, 4 
Derbend, 1 278, 500. 
Derbeat, 





134, 





Deris, L 270, 278, 302. 1. 


33. 
ی‎ II. 344, 364, 410, 


patht i Arshen, (eee Arzen). 
Develu, 111. 439. 

Dewgur, I. 69. 
Dir bekre, I. 377. 


TIL. 506. 





Dilem, 111 306, 307, 851. 
Dilgush4, IT. 8, 32, 220. 
Ditls (or Deiliy Mt. I. 68. 
Dimeh (Daimeb), THE. 831. 
Dinér Kafshia, IIL. 265, 
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Dir&z (lexireh), 1. 335. 





Diacj, HT. 386. 

Dizh i Bahmen, II. 352. 

Diz e ful, 1. $58, 859, 414, 
421 423, 

Dis e Gumbedan, 11. $86. 

Diz hukht gang, 1 49. 

Dizh i Mar, ILE, 429, 

Dobba, I. 8۰ 

Dogar, I. 168. 

Dodona, 1. 360. 

Dokhter, ینب‎ I. 302, 306. 

Doob (vee Dab). 

Dah, 111 233. 

Dab (or Doob,, 187 to 144, 


534. 
Dadongah, 111. 439. 

Duléb, Wf 202. 

Durekli Beli, 111 497. 
Durmepatan, I. 68. 

Dusjeh (Tuajeh), HT. 508,500, 


IIE. 560,‏ ,ازع 

Ecbatana (see Haman). 

Eden (or Aden), I. 336. 

Eden (Paradise), I. 360. 

Fdeysa, 1. 285, ' ae 11۰ 174. 
I. 92, 93, 149, 197, 


Edshmiazhiu, 11۲ 444, 

Egypt, 
222, 290, 291, 332, 339, 
368, 408, 410, 424, 434, 
436, 11. 914,251,923, 202, 
278, 280, 348, ‘IIT. 8, 
627, 587, 540, 54%, 544, 








Eklid, 11. 442, 448. 
Elam (Elymais), 11. 825, 





Elepiranta, | I. 81 to 95, 454. 
IL. 188, 2 
Ellora, 1. 18: 





Etmenii, TI. 488. 
Exythrean Ses, I. 160, 168, 
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Erxerum (see Arzerim). 
Essonau (Syene), 1. ۰ 
EstabbonAi (see Astahbongt), 





pa, 

Euphrates, E "s39, WI. 176, 
470 to 473. 

Eurine (Black Sea), IIL. 510, 
519, 

Evanc keif, 111. 549, 

Eziongaber, I. 338, 

Fuhender, IL. 20 ها‎ 40, 478 te 
476. 


Fahliau, 111 570. 
Fahstinj (Boamij), 1۳۲. 3098, 
407. 





Fakbrist&o, IT. 330. 

Farabh 44d, 11۲, 274, 282 te 
286, 317. 

Farmad, I. 387, 388. 

Fars (see Péra), 

Fareijin charijiny, IIE. 380, 


Il, 326, 327, 329.‏ در 
Fase (or Pasa), 1. ۲۱۰۰ $54,317,‏ 
II. 31, 63, 65, 66, 86‏ .374 
to 108, 150, 424, 427, 472,‏ 
Fatteb 646d, IIE. 27, 28, 1‏ 
Fedishk fo, 11, 69, 107.‏ 
Feiz, If. 184.‏ 
Feréhéa, 111. 93.‏ 
Ferbad's Castle, I. 266.‏ 
Ferhadgird, ۲۲ 317.‏ 
Ferim (or Perim, 1۱1. 228.‏ 
Feshahdiah, 111 190.‏ 
Fin, 111: 88 to 92.‏ 
Finland, I. 397.‏ 
Firizabéd, 1. 134, 6.‏ 
,349 ,205,274 ,181,148 ,31 
.587 ,668 
,588 ,14 .111 ,دهعت 
Fitdzeth (Fivd2kth or ۳۸۳6+‏ 
,208 ,200 .111 .211 .1 ,اه 
to 228, 260, ‘323 to‏ 218 
to 550,‏ 546 ,327 
Firdagerd, 1۲. 327.‏ 
For&t (or Frét), 131. 470.‏ 
Fortunete Toland, 16,7.‏ 
Frio (Cape) ape), X‏ 
(No are). 183.‏ ۳6۲ 
Fanehsl, 1.4.5.‏ 








Gua, 111922, 230, 236,323. 
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Galate, INT. 521. 

Galembeh, 111. 538. 

Gamrun (see Gombroan). 

Ganges, 1. 55, 92. 

Gang i bebishi, I. 49. 

Gang i diz, I. 49, 

Gang idizhakht. I. 49. 

Ganjuh, Il. 496. 

Gara paigdu, 11 118, 

Garedeh, 111. 506, 607. 

Gargar, IT. 422 to 424, 

Garivah tiisheng, I. 326, 

Mé.4n, 1 316. 

Garkab, 111. 49, 

Garmréd, ITE. 392, 

Garmsir, I. 179, 241. 
308, 472. 

Garaang, 115. 49, 

Garda, I. 156. 


1], 332. 
Gawakan, 11. 173, 177, 179, 
185, 1 
Gawkhaoi, 111. ۰ 





11. 











. Gedrosia (Mactan), I. 149. 
Genowab (Jenabab), 1. 83. 
Georgia TIT. 55, 448,544,569. 
Gerom (see Jabrum). 

hain, 1, 337. 

3۳4, I. ۰ 

Gbér, ۰ سیون‎ 

Gharipuri, I. 82. 

Ghats (Gants), I, 66. 

Ghazifn, ۱1. 440, 441. 

Ghaznin, 11 540. 

Gheriah, ۲. 69 

Ghilard (see Gilard). 

Ghilas (see Gil&rd). 

(Ghaur), H. 40,‏ ات 

Ghyathéhaéd, 111. 96. 

Ghilard, 111 547. 

Gibisah (Gibijab), 111. 516, 

617, 574. 

Gibraltar, IIT. 541. 


TE. 404,‏ .158 ,157 .1 رات 
HII. 156,‏ ,669 ,496 ,498 
.310 ,278 

Gi'4n Katem, II. 892. 

Gitér Kian, IL 331, 
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Girdekan, TH. 568. 
Gird رطف‎ 10. 226. 
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Gir با‎ 111 540. 
۳۵6 (Deh), If, 451, 457. 
Giveh (Kiveh), TEE. 498. 
Goa, 1. 55, 69. 








Gombroon, 1. 81, 161, 166, Hal 
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Granada, TIT. 541. 


Green Sea, 1. 27, 158, 164, 4 


329. 
Guaadel (Cape), ۲. xxii. 152. 
Guder (Kuder), ۲11 498, 
هه‎ tiassan, I. 03. 
Guilds, 111. 646. 
Gain or Guvia, 11۲. 566, 667. 
Gul&b (Kel&b or Kelét), I. 











Golf (Elanitick, 1. 62. 
Barbarick, I. 321, 

—— Persien,1.'27, 150, 168, 
280, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
832, 334, 340, 433. HT. 
38,347,472. 177. 14, 15, 
470, 


Gultapeh, HT. 388, 389. 
Gumbed i Sxbz, IT. 226. 
iSurkh, II. 400, 422, 


440, 
Gumunbed i Y&kati, 11. 440, 
Gunava, ۲, 4 





Gar or رل‎ 1 134,286. 17. Hi 
131 866. 


181. 1 
Gurg ‘Deb), 1۲ 487. 
Guryén cor Gurk&n), ۲ ۰ 
111. 231, 208, 310. 
Gurikhteb (Mt.), IT. 67, 72, 
Gurjeh (Gurjek), 111. 532. 
Gurjestén (see Georgin} 
Gurkén or Gurgan, 11 48 
117. 231, 303, 310, 
GUsbuugén, IE. 69, 72. 
Gushtasfi, TH. 426. 
Gurerst, 1, 81 
Gyrina, 1 155. 
Hablubedet, ۲11 218,227,324, 
848, 550, 
Hubor, IL. 573. 
Habsbeb \ Abyssinia:, 1 26, 
فقو‎ 340, = 
Hadriznopeiie, TIE. 507 
Hafieinh, 11 8, 4,6,8,39,60., 
das:, 111. 17, 10, 22. 
tan, 11. 2, 203, 
hamzeb, 11]. 498, 500. 
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Haji kavém, I. 816. 

Haji khalf!, THE. 481, 

H4ji ۵۳۲ رکه‎ ۲11 loa, 

Hujr, I. 336, 

b ‘see Aleppo), 

Halila, 1. 207, 215, 

Halvary, 111 227. 

(River), HE. 498, 

amedan, I. 463. II. 23¢, 
85, 340, 542. 111. 3, 28, 
57, 98, 174, 176, 184, 189, 
301, 330, 364, 388, 410, 
411, 568. 

Hamatell, 1. 60, 

Hamémli, 11], 504, 

Hamath, 111. ۰ 

Hamar, ۲. 28, 321, 

Hamzeh ۱6۱۵, TI. 290. 

Haran, 1. 336, 

Hurax, ۲11. 562. 

Harek kbau, 111 516, 

Horhez, 11], 221, 295, 808, 
315, 317, 562, 

Hartr, IZ. 447, 

Harmén, M, 11. 78, 70,170, 

Harpesu (Rivers, IT 

Harshervéu, 111. 415. 

Haérdudvad, IE 95, 

Harz, It 416, 
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Uavluhrid (see Hablabrid), 
Hawz i Suitn, TIT, 109,110, 
Hejéz, II. $16. Til. 569. 
Hellespont, I. 381, 

Hems. (Fmessu), 111. 569. 
Her&t, I. 84, 240. 11. 308 
442. 113. 65,346. 
Hermuy, IIT. 585, 

Hesht behisht, 111. 26, 33, 
Hesht réd, U1. 391. 392, 
Hezér dereh, ILI. 89. 

Hezér dirakbi, 11. 383, 386, 
116247 jeri, 111. 84 
جک‎ suttu (see Persepolis), 
tihatek (Khareg), ۲ 396. 
Hbamdén (Hamd&n), 3. 980. 
Hieireh (0: Kheireh), Il, 4728 





Hbursbeh, EL 109, 405, 


ra Sycaminus, F200. 
Hiltab, 1. 49, 216, 432, 
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Hind (see India), 

Hinderahi, I. 174. 

Hindustén (see India). 

Hirmand, 13. 522, 523. 

Hisn Ebn Oméreb, L, 383, 

Hog Island, I. 69. 

Horeb, 1. 861. 

Hormuz, I. 41, 164 to 162, 
166, 200, 228, 229, 323. 
TH, 184, 346, 

Hormuzén, TIT, 184. 

Hormugjén. HI. 184. 

Huberin, 1 

Hash 








828, 

veh), I. $16. 

کت بیس( تام وا 

ون ایس[ 

Ire} or Eich, II. 168,‏ ,عوفلز 
.168 ,161 ,160 

Yemen (or Yemen), 1. 886. 

Tezd (ree Yezd). 

Ta (or Gilam), 1. 174, 





Tin, T, 60. 
نز‎ TH. 406 v0 471. 
mali dégh, 133. 475. 


Ymhmzdceh’)s, III. 373. 
] ugusséshr), TI. 


Inaccessibie Island, I. 20, 21. 
Luderabia (orladervia),3.173. 


174. 

India, I. 22, 26, 80 to 150, 
172, 812, 331, 372, 393, 
416. ۱1. 108, 182, 41, 
214,991. 117: 8-301, 

Indinn Ocean, I, 21 to 30. 
111. 277. 

Indus, R. I. 58, 

Tran, Persia in generel, ۲. xii, 

Irn shabr, 13: 315, 316,326. 

Travén (or Frivéy), 1. 420. 
111. 128, 422, 436, 439.10 
442, 560. 

Trem (Paradise), 137. 272. 

Irem (Villa), HI. 291, 317 to 
820, 

Iris (River), 111. 487. 

Fuh &b4d, 111 96. 

Iscandrish, 13. 457, 459 to 
464, 


Iscadér و‎ 111 518 to 
520, 


Takers, OTT, 488 

Esfahan, or T-pakéo, T. 2, 64, 
98, 110, 126,212, 225,283, 
tea, 244, 254, 264, 307, 
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372,409,411, 416. II. 27, 
321, 130, 199, 200, 211; 
225, 264, 552 355, 
}, 429, 432, 441, 457, 
458, 485, 490, 493, 502; 
539,544, IIE. 1t« 78, 81, 
92, 100, 108,114, 122, 125, 
189, 355, 493, 544, 558, 
560, 563, 567, 568, 569. 
Isfahboek, Ti, 455 to 457. 








Istambail (see Constantinople) 
Istarakh, ]1. 357, 362, 363, 
378, 396, (see Persepolis). 

IL 391.‏ ,ص160 

Avign, TT, 641. 

Izmir, IIT, 539, 540. 

] IHL. 018 to 516,678. 

Isnik, 111 8 

Jagrenote, J. 85, 91, 

Jahenbun, 1] 360. 

Jabrum; II. 109,112,354,405. 

Tuibtia (Oxus R.) 1.832. 11. 7 
205,316. 111.179,832,333, 

Jajerdd, TIT. 125, 204, 208, 
326, 236. 

Yanga, 111 18, 

Janiro (Bio de), با‎ 10 to 20, 


Jhogh, 11]. 303. 
Janik, 111. 480. 





Janikén, IT. ceca 
308. 





I. 214, 





Jebal i Kamr, I. 28. 

Jehén numé,1.818. 11- 1,24. 

Jebud&n (Kelaak), 1, 302. 

Jei, 111. 5,6. 

Sera (orJemr), 1 179. 

Semgird (or Jemeand), If. 306. 

Jen&bsh, 1. 333, 834. 

Jerbadekén, FI, 81, 101, 
568. 

Jerusulem, 1 49, 50, 52, 381. 
UL. 336,343. TH. 6. 11. 


138° 


Jezirab, 11. 172. 
Jezicab al Arab, I. 335. 
Awl, 1 165,231,385, 


Mé&réabizahr, 111.279 
Touileh, 1. 162, 835_ 
Ji (Imamzdvieh), TL. 373, 
Juddah, 5. 387,339. 
Jilén (see Gildn), 
Jilard (see GtiGrd), 
Jordan (River), 111. 472 
,دعاوق‎ 111. 7. 31. 
رال‎ Juvin, 1۱۱ 587. 
Jaindn, ۱۱۱ ۰ 
Jai sarv, ۲۱1 14, 
Jalghab, ۱11 431. 
Julté (in Armenia), HT. 428 
to 433, 
20۱6۵ (uear IsfahGa), MT, 84, 
46 to 48. 
Jumua R. 1. 92, 
7 Ge), ۲. 4, 
. 11. 131۰ 111 566. 
Jurj هت اس‎ 1.157, 
Jes ghd 111. ۰ 
xd 60,۰ noe 
termgal (near Shiréz), I. 


(Tang ikerm), IZ.‏ مره 
Kademgab (Daréb), 11. 126,‏ 


Kheer, IT. 170. 
Kage (Cadesiah), 1۲. 34. 
89, 





















Kael (or Koil), see Caie?.. 
1667, 1D 





Til. 50.‏ تا 
Kulicut (see Calecut),‏ 
,569 .111 
kel&n, III. 426,‏ 
cur (KadAcyeror), ۲.68‏ 
‘olone, III. 573.‏ 
Kalket erm&k, 111. 480, 485, ,‏ 







486. 
K&aiZenidn,1. 187,326,314, _ 
Kanén, 11. 69, 72, 76. 
Kara, 111]. 549. 
Karabégh, 1. 67. 
Kurabégh i Arran, 111. 5, 
Karabeg cbair, IH. 477. 
Karabethai, II. 477. 
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Kara chemen, Til, 393, 395. 
Kara dengiz, 111. 480. 
Karahisaér, 111,465,478, 479. 
Karaja, 111 477. 

Kurajatar, TEE, 502, 503, 
Kara keluab, II. 443, 448, 


449. 

Kara Kelaah (AsbSghi), 3. 
480. 

Kara ,خلت‎ 111. 478 to 475. 

Kara sa, 111. 6. 

Kara siren, 111. 501. 

Kara tapeb, 111. 278. 

Karbeia, 11, 445. TE, 166. 

Karendiu, 111. 549. 

Karkh, TIT, 568. 

Karr&n, 11], 6. 

Kars, 11]. 442, 451 to 461, 
474, 

Kartal, 111. 517, 518, 

Kuruk&n, U1. 568. 

Karin, 11. 424, 

Kasem Beigy, 111. 295. 

Reiner, or Céslmar, I. 387, 


Kur al melehh, ITE. 548, 549, 
x Ki a, 112. 





Kane 1. 164, 
Katta Gumbed, IT. 72, 76. 
Kavi (Haji uke), ۲. 316, 


Kavard (or Gavard), I. 831. 
Kaavin (or Cazvin), 1. 345. 
491 to 494. 111 112, 
262, 364, 376 to $80, 385. 


388 569. 

Kebtid gumbed, 111. 203 to 
205, 549, 

Kehad, ۱۱۱ 383. 

eon Ill, 569, 

in, 1: :. 9195, 24 

to 171, 178,‏ 167 ,42 .] ی 


180, 

Kelash Ferbad, 1. 266, 

——— Jebudén, 1.302. 

Kelab (or Keiht>, 1. 203,205, 

Kelil (see Ektid), 

Kelieh, 111. 16, 17. 

-Kemin, 11. 422 to 424, 459, 

Kenéret, 1۱ 408. 

Kenereh (Kenesi or Canara), 1. 
77, 79,86, 5. 1]. 138. 

Kerm (or Kerram), tL. 79, 85, 
471, 472,284, 
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Kerven, 11 107. 

Keeasendeh, 111. 489. 

Keshish dachi, 1۱1 530, 

Kesrén, 111. 190, 

Khaffer, Ut, as 

Khafreg, 11. 369, 372, 378, 
370,380. 

Kbafén, 

ft 








Kh&neh kiti, 

Khan i kéo, 

Khanjesht, ۱ 

Khgnedr, UF, 81- 

Ktureg (Hhiarek), 1. 835. 

Kharfusabad (Kbaurbuzeha- 
b&dy, 11, 376, 

Kharmah, 1۱ 178. 

Kharek, ]. 161, 165, 335. 

Kharkan, 111. 226, 

Khawér (see Khuéry. 

(or Hhekan, WW, 172.‏ م6 

Kbeir (Kheireh or Kheil), ۰ 
171, 172, 178, 187, 472. 

Kheir (Deb), 1۱. 123, 137, 

Kheiréb&d, ۱۱ 95. 

Khelast pishén, ۱۲۰ 202,224. 

Khemartegin, IIT. 548. 

Kherim (or Perim), HII. 226, 

Kherkan (Deir), INE. 413. 

Khisht, 1. 261 to 269. 

Kbojend, 3. 211. 

Khormas ( Kburmuj), I. 215, 

Khboear ( Khazr), 111, 392,426, 
(see Caspian). 

Khrei rad, 111. 2, 15, 862. 

Khufijeh hissér, IIT. 500, 501, 

Khuér, 1.453. 117, 224,226, 
646 w 550. 

Khosrenm, 111, 334. 

Kbuark&o (Deb) III. 416. 

Khai, 13. 495. 111. 433, 416, 

Khir or Ahéreb, 118. 566, 


567. 

Khur&sdn (KborasAo), £205, 
388. II.214,305,816,345, 
348, 340, 360, 394, 433, 
477, 480, 488, 492, sz. 
111. و4‎ 6, 12, 112. 186,202, 
311, 587, $69, 570. 

Khbursheb, IL 109, 405. 


[Geographicat, 


Khusdich, 11. 111, 114,115, 
117, 1 


Khazistén (Susiana), ۲. 148, 
206, 287, $84, 857, ass, 
414; 420, ‘11,206,319, 392, 
111. 447, 570. 

۴ nau, IIT 392, 

r Cor Gildr), 1]. 330, 831, 

eserin, iI. 437, 

lak, 11. 447. 

m, 1. 154,161 to 165,885, 







,154 .لا , 
,128 ,64 .11 .976 ,214 ,2۱1 
,391 ,355 ,346 ,342 .172 
۰ ]11 .477 ,472 

(Kirman sha.‏ ردنر 
h&ny, I. 184, 421. 31. 95,‏ 
IMT.‏ .496 ,495 ,279 ,277 
,402 ,264 ,347 ,56 ,55 ,23 
.492 

rheje, HI. 53: 

ishk i Zard, a. “440, 457. 

b (Givell), 111. 498. 

lermbk, 118. 498, 499, 

louzeia, 11]. 880, 392. 

10986 kub, 111. 389, 

Kobdeh, IIT. 549, 

Kobemich, HL 548, 649, 

Kolis, I. 53. 

Kolaniah, HII. 480. 

Komarej (see Comarej), 

Kongo, (see Congo). 

Kormadsch, $y 216, 

Kory (Képy) 

Kostautiviah, TIT, 674, 

Kuder (Guder), III. 498, 

KGh (ur Cah Ateshgah), IT, 
49. Dirakhti, 11.117, 121. 
Gurikbteh, IE. 67, 
Gushnagéo, IL 69. Hi 
mao, II. 78, 79,170. K: 
rab&gh, 11. 67. Kel 
yarn, TI. 107۰ Khaffer, 
71. 1 380. 






















Rabmet, 
III. 20, 41, 42, 44, 
ردق‎ If, 6. 
417. Telesm, 
Zerdeb, 111. 1: 


II, 242. Sofab, 
fal 
"Pakht, HL 

1۳۲.۰ 104. 


Geographical.} 


Kuhenj&n, IL. 74, 

Kuhesb, ۱1 159. 

KGhes- fu: Céheathn), 1, 316, 
386, 111. 4,99. 

Kuhrad, 111. 79 to 88. 

Kuithissér, 1۱1. 48, 481. 

اس (eee‏ عادو 

Kurbél (or 00۳۵۵۱۱, ۲۲ 178, 
180, 184, 380, 837. 

Kulzuw, 3. 22, 28, 328, 338, 


452, 
Kun, lll. 8, 67, 81, 89, 93, 
97 to 307, 189, ‘299, 568, 


a $88, 453 to 
456, AST, 568. 
Kumish, 111. 226, 0. 
Konar i gird, 1. 110 to 312. 
Kumar Takbteb, 1. 261, 265. 
Kitinieh, 111, 448, 
Kur (or Car River near Perse- 
lis), 13. 171, 172, 178, 
83, 184, 226, 326, 332, 
884, 844, 447. 
Kur (or Cur, River Cyrus in 
theNorthof Persia) 111.426 
Kusei ,دق‎ 111. 480. 
Kdsheusb6d, WT 318, 
K ushkhdneb, 111. 72, 75, 114. 
Kuténi, 111. 482, 483. 
Kutel (or Cotel) i Bazjhgah, 





Kutel 1 Comarej 

Dukhter, 
Mall, 1 
Pirezan, 






567 
‘Urchini, 11. 456, 
Kutem, ۱11. 2 
Lafet, I. 163, 165, 335. 
Labhaa, |. 336, 
Lahijau, 11. 495, 
Lameth, 1. 335. 
Langarid, 111. 98, 280, 816. 
Laodicea, HT, 534. 
Lér, 1, 228, 11. 201, 451, 
479, ۰ 
Lareg (or Lurej’, 1. 162, 
Larej4n, III. 308. 
Barek, 1. 154, 156, 161, 162. 
* Larestin, 1, 174, 333. 
Larissa, HY. 521: 
Lasgird, If. 317. 
Latmus, 117. 91. 
Sbagzi, 116. 569 
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Lebn&n (Lebanon), 111 569. 
Lekam, Il. 569. 
esa (Livisea), IIL. 526, 


LinjGn (Linjange), 117. 17. 

Loft (nee ها‎ 

Lori, 111. 474, 475, 500. 

Luarjén, TH. 423. 

Limendan (Lémendtia), 1۰ 
266, 





Lur, HI. 14, 

Lurdejan, HT. 568. 

Luristan, 11. 302, 441. 
را‎ ۰ 

Luxor, 11. ۰ 

Lycus River, IIT. 486, ۰ 

Lydia, I. 481, 382. ۱1], 4۰ 

Maaden (Ared), I. 839, 

Maakel 4040, ۱۱۲, 549. 

Macrén, see Makréo. 

Madaien, IZ. 489. II. 198, 


Als. 
Madav&n, 1]. 156 to 158, 
Madeira, 1, 4, 5, 7, 10, 188. 
1]. 90. 


Mader i Sh&h, 11. 452. 
Méder i Shh Abb4., 111, 203, 
Mader i Sulim&n, 11. 41, 44, 
45,281, 261,256, 256,287, 
424 to 439, 527, 534. 
Madian, 1. 387. 
Mander, 3. 0 


11. 


111. 525, 





rs 
سا‎ ast (Miugnisa), see Magne- 
Mahatlel bégh, 111. 224, 546, 
548. 


Mahjum, ۱. 337. 
Mabmidabéd, TI: 442, 
Mahia (Mabiuiab), 11. 67 to 


71. 
۸20۳40۳۵4 113397, 41 ر5‎ 416۰ 
Mubrigo, 13. 179. 
Mahray&n, 1. 834, 885: 
Mahyér, II. 455 10.457. 

Mam, 11. 386, 384. 








Majoree, ITI. 

Makrén (Gedrosia), I. 149 to 
152. 111. 869. 

Makstd beige I It. 452, 453. 

Malabar, 1. 64, 67, 324, 

Point, ٩. 75. 

‘Mala با‎ (Malakha), I. 323.. 





]]. 535, 536, 537. 
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Malin (Gariveh), I. 316. 
Molana, ¥. 228. 

Malatiah, 111. 448, 560. 
Maldive Islands, 1. 25 ر‎ 24,3 





48. 

.261 ,£ رکه 

Milsum, 111. 574, 

Malta, HEE. 527, 540. 

Mamadevi, f. 73, 

Mame Selmah, 1. 154- 

Momre, ۲ 1 

906۲, IT. 461. 

M re, 1. 68. 

Manisom, 111 532, 

Mé4nau, 111. 218, 

Mér (Dist), ITY, 420. 

Mér (Cuby, IY. 420, 

Maréghab, 1. 240, ‘IT. 4: 
111. 391, 413 to 416, 

24:60 birahr, 117. 279. 

Marand, UI, 413 to 424, 488, 

Marathon, 1. 435. II. 486,. 


487. 

Marbendin, IT. 549: 
Mérbiu, IIL. 9, 49. 
Mérmiéu, 111. 4 
Murmorn (Sea of), ITE. 628-- 
Mérnda, 11. 17. 
Marshervau, IIL. 416. 
Brevi, TIL. 496, 490, 068; 


Marsifin, iL. 573. 

Mary, ۱ 189, II. 305, 346, 
304. ‘IIT. 808,334. 

Maurvdasht (Merdashty, IZ. 
180, 185, 187, 227, 231, 
243, 200; 807, 329, 4 ۰ 
837, 408, 412, 420, 422. 

Mashehed, 1, 492, 409. IH. 


Moslicha t Mader i i Suleimén,, 
ce Mader i 

Mushehed | Sar, IIT. 280, 287 
to 202. 

Mazscat, 1. 150, 158, 165. ۰ 

71 327. 

Méteh, 131. 809. 

Matura, 1. 89. 

Maukan (Mfigén), 1۲ 214, 
111. 310, 

Mautkeleh, 111. 414. 

Méwer al'nahr, 1. ۰ 

Muwz, Mawzenderta, 


569. 
Méyin, IL.487,. 
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Mézenderan (or Hyteania). 1. 
viii, 188, 313, 17 59,214, 
281, 348, 403, 622, 524, 

. 200 to 836, 
561, 560. 570, 571. 

Meccah, 1.377. 111. 468, 569. 

Media (see Azerbai 

Medjinkert, ۰ 

b, 1.337 

in Chub, 19 360. 

Mediterranean, Hl, 540 to 












512, 
Medu- 1۱. 11, 328, 332. 
Megala, 110. 567, 
yet, 1 330. 






Melek al mowt ی‎ 1 8. 
117. 110, ۰ 

“Melik Ali Peosh, 11 113. 

Melkén, 11۲. ۰ 

Mendchar, IT, 631. 

Meruset, II. 444. 

‘Merwan (Band), TIE. 28. 

‘Mesambria, 1. ae 

Meseua, 111. 5 

Meshehed (see viashehd). 

Dfesreganteh, (Mesreguroud), 
HY. 15, 562. 

Mexico, i 239. 

Mitneh, 1. 169. “I. 270. ۰ 
389 to B93. 

‘DMiknej (see Midneh). 

Midnej-réd, TIT, 892. 

Midnikels, 1K. 243,244,321." 


. 882, 
524, 





Minorce, 111. 643. 

Mir 6 ۰ ay 288. 

‘Miri (4b), 1. 

.642 ,187 4 4 مب 

‘Misr (cee 

Mocha (Mul ts I. 843, 414, 
438 

Modianah, I. 7 

Mogadore, 1. 395. 

Monze (Cape). ¥ 249, 152. 

Moolgerigalle, I. 59. 

Moon (Mountains of the), 1.28. 

Morad (River), HIT. 471. 
larea, TH 540. 

Morunda, 111, ۰ 
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Moaarna, 1 152. 
Mubarek (or Bombareck), 1 
154. 
Maddy Peak, I. 150. 
Mughén, ۲۲۲۰ 7 
Muhammed &b4d, 1 106. 
Muksa (Cupe}, I 164, 
Multén, 11 366. 





& 
Mitrebdu, 111. 96. 
Murcheh kbdrt, 111. 77, 78. 
Murghab, ۲1. 231. 251, 489, 
Marreh ben keis, 11 69. 
1 


Musella, I. 318. 11. 6, 06, 

Musseldom (Mussendom), I. 
164, 166. 

Musellim ,اجه‎ 11۲. 478. 

Mvorad (or Mvorat), ۲۲۲. ۰, 

Mysia, HI. 4 

Nabathea, I, 407 to 411. 

Nahr Mihrén, ۲۰ 331, 332. 

Nebr 2۲60, 11۲, ۰ 

Nahavend (Nuhuvend), EI, 3. 

N&in, DT. 568, 

Najiram (or Bajiram), I. 333. 

Najr&a, 1.309 t0 373. 

Nakhebuéo (Nakhjuéa), 111. 

416, 424, 429, 481 to 440, 

450, 451, 454, 560, 

Nukbjewan (see Nakhchubn). 

Naksb i Rejeb, 1. 281, 286, 
11. 39. 274, 277, 290 to 
293, 

Nakeb i ‘Rustam, 1. 281, 449. 











IT. 60, 255, 271, 274, 277, O1 


280, 290, 293 to 300, 416, 
417, 425, 435, 621, 633, 
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Narsings, 
ary 9 re, 1. 


Nateuz, HE. 568. 
Naulochon, HT, 689° 
Naw (Deh), 1۲ 178. 
Nefisht, 11 370, 384. 
Nejef v6, TIT. 49. 
& (River), 11 268. 
‘Neocsssarea, Hi. 485, 
Neza, 111, 803, 





[Geographicat, 


Nidser, TIL 88, 

Nice (Nikwa), HY, 485, 574, 

Nicomedis, IIT. 524, 573. 

Niesér, 3 

Nightingale Island, 1. 26, 6 

Nildb, ۲ 

Nile, T. 92, 832, 69: 
12, 563, 

Nineveh, 111. 174, 176, 

vi. IE 128, 173,‏ .1 از 
,472 ,386 .889 ,172 

Nishapar, I. 211. ۲. ۰ 
III, 166 187, 364, 569. 

Nisibin, If. 214, 846, 375, 

Nixaria, 111 485, 

Nobfleur (or Frur), ۲. 166, 
183, 











Nokreh Mt. IT. 108, 

Nabereb, 111. 414, 

Nuhavend, H, 34, 111. 9, 94 
8 


56! 

Nored, J 274. 

Néshabés, 11] 96, 

Nuvés (Novus), IIL. 479. 

Oaracta, I. 162. 

Ocean (Atlantick), 1 ۰ 

(Instian), آ‎ . 2۱ 10 80, 

Southern, مه‎ 

‘Odjestan, 111. 562, 

Okdop, DIT. 496, 

Olbig, IH 514. 

Olympia, 1. 390. 

Olympus (Mount), III. 530. 

Omar ios Umar), kiui, ۰ 
880. 











r 27 ‘67, 161, 886, 
11: aig 111. ۰ 
69. 





Ordahba (oc Ardubéd). 

Organs, 1. 155, 156, 102. 

Ormuz (ser Hormuz). 

Osmanjik, 117. 497, 498, 

(sew Aujhn.‏ عفزد0 

Outch (or Uch) Kelisia, (eee 
‘Three Churches). 

Ti. 305, ده‎ 


9 
Pafdesht, 111 308. 
Palash; |. 11. 317. 
Palma Ioiend, 1. 6. 
Paleyza, 3. 0 


Geographical.} 


Palw&r(Farw4r), 17. 307,328, 
399, B82, 335, 422, 447. 

Panderaneh, 1 824. 

Panjangusht, IIT. 392. 

Pantik (Puntichinm), 111. 617. 

Paropaminus, 11. 40. 

Paros, III. 540. 

Pars (or Fars), the province 
of Persis, I, from 164 to the 
end. 3 

Parsi 





TIL ۰ 
(Farsijin), 11۲. 380, 


_ 383, 

Parwab (see PalwAn, 

Push (see Fash). 

Posagarda (Parsagad 
374. 11. 63, 150, 31 
326, 382, 333, 336, 338, 
, A138, 414, 427, 489. IIL 


‘267. 

Pineughn, 111. 97, 98. 

(or Posniee), 1, 152.‏ موس مدوم 

PéaavGr, 111. 2 

Pelopia, 111. 9 

Pern, 111. 619, 624, 627, 644. 

Pergumay, 111. 528, 584, 537. 

Perim (or Ferim), 1۲۲ 226. 

Persagada (see Pasugardu). 

Persepolis, 1. vii. xxiii, 136, 
168, age, 224, 264, 281, 
285, 297, 309, 317, 401, 
489, 424, 425, 427, 446, 
448, 449, II. 24, 41 to 45, 
64, 144, 168, 180, 187 to 
191, 202, 224 to 420, 497 
to 504, $27, 529, 531 to 
634, 542, 111. 362, 397, 
567. 

n Gull Gee Gulf). 

Persis, (see Pars). 























Phillipine ,ها مداد‎ 1.398. 
Phan 1,437. 11 278. 
Phrygia, 1. 382. 

'igeo: Islond, 1. ۰ 
Pimolis, 111. 498., 
Pir e gnu, I. 308. 
Pirdecah (see 


Pisbuin (Bichzin:. UT. 416. 
Pishkeust, E199. 
Pochlakaba, HI 549 
Point de Galle, 1.80, 59, 64,65 
Polior (pr Polisar),1. 166,283. 
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Poutus, I. 390. 

Portsmouth. 2. 2, 
642. 

Posmee (or Passence), 1 152. 

Propontis, 111. 514, 528. 

Provence, 1]. 8 

Neks, TIT. 269. 


229, IE. 












i Sbabr- 

ran, 17. 

Burg (or Furey, TE. 472. 

Boshanj, 1. 187. 

Pyle Caspie (vee Caspian 
Straits). 





Rages رما‎ see Rai, 
Raghan, 118۰ 1 
Ragiana, IIE. 1 
RGbbG0, 1. 274, 275. 
Ramet, 1. 242, 417. 
ماما‎ (or ahoun), 1 37. 
Rai, 1. viii. 282.285 307. ۰ 
274,305, 111. 3, 5, 12,99, 
118 to 116, 
201, 304, 305, 329 to 336, 
B83, 385, 410, 546, 548, 











549. 

Rajamahalt, t. 87. 

Ramah, 1 361. 

Rémgard(or R&mjard),1. 157. 
IL. 187,317, 330, 336,349, 
369, 372,378 379. 386. 

Rém Hormuy, 111 184, 

Ras al Calb, TE. 548, 549. 

Rés ai Kheimah, 1. 181, 237, 
‘$25, 326, 404. 

Resht (Kesht, 1۲. 493. UL 
281, 392, 

Ruvend Si 

Reb&ti 

Reb&ti Sel&b ,ما4‎ FE. 457. 

Red Sen, I, 92, 164, 336, 410, ۵ 


427. 
as 


111. -14, 






‘Shabryar 11.457. Sai 
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Rejeb (see Naksh). 

Restdn, IE. 4: 

Ridahr (or Rizahr), ۲ 207. 

Rig (Bander), I. 260. 

Rio de Jsueiro, I. 10 to 20, 
183, 450. 11. 90. 

Rishabr, I, 200 to 207, It, 
22: 


7. 
Rizahr (see Rishabr). 
Kizbéd, I, 328. 
7. 








287. 
3 سب‎ cer Raken&bft), F 


$18. 11, 7, 8, 213, 224, 
Rad, If. 99. 
Radegén, 11. 457. 


. 457. Radek &b; 111 416, 


Radesht, DIT, 18. 
Radibér, 111۰ 14, 190, 
Ruknij (see Rucnabad), 
Rum (or Room), 1۰ 829, 367, 
Hr. ۵60, IIL. 8, 448, 466, 


Run, ۷ 37. 

Raién, IIT, 265, 

He), IT. 12: 
N 9 






263. 
Saadet&b&d (Palace), II. 264, 


265, 485, 457. TIL. 19 to 
28, 40, 67, 61, 70, 71, 560, 
563. 





Saan kelash, III, 382, 
Sabal&n (M1t.) I. 386. 
Sabanjeb, 111. 612 to 613, 


Sabanjeh geul, 11]. 511. 
batba, I. 837, 

rifice Istand, I. 68. 
Safer Tt Il, 8746. 
Saguria, 11۲ 511. 
Sagustén, I. 157, 

els, EE. ae 

Suhend, IIT 398 415. 
sees 106. 
Sabsio, 111. 887. 

Saran (or Sahrun), TIT. 210, 

















sainiebed, IL. 348, 349, 460. 
TEL. ۰ 


= ۲6. IIL. 416, 





Sebastian, 1, 12, 
دید‎ (River), ITE. 513. 
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Sakelda, 1. $6,387,389. 
Sakeliab, 111 69 
Sakkara, III. 566. 
Saku&n, I. 100. 
Saksin, 311, 312,364, 
Salike, I. 39. 

Salsette, 79, 
Samarkand, Ti. 200. TIT. 334, 











B46, 
Samos, ITE, 640. 
‘Sanaa, I. 414, 
Sanén, 11 107. 
Sangariua, 111. 511. 
Sang i suleim6n, 11 300. 
Sangwhn, 1۳. 314, 380, 6, 
389, 396. 
Sanjed (4b), ITI. 392. 
Surd, 11. 383, 
1 381. 117, 534, 637. 
111. 540, 





Sari, ال‎ 200, 250 to 284, 
294, 808. 806, 

Sérieh, 113. 262. 

Sart ‘see Sardes). 

Sardr (or Sarver), II. 447. 

SAveh, III. 3, 100. 111. 385, 


568. 

Sarekh beldgh, 11۲, ۰ 

Bavon&t (or Astahbonat), TH. 
128, 163 to 170, 308, 472. 

Scabina, Mi. 378. 

Schechem, I. 360. 

Scutari Iscudar), IH. 518 to 
520, 623, 628. 

Scythia, 1. 349. 1,854,555, 

Sea (Caspian), see Caepi 

— (of Hamyar', I 322. 

— (of Marmora), ILI. 628. 

Sebuste, 111. 490. 

Sefi Sb4d, 111. 270 to 274. 

Sefid rad, 117. 387, 891, 392. 

Segavand (Sejavand), 1. 157 

Seh | ی‎ IE. 314, 260, 
34, 389, 396, 

Segesta, 1, 266. 

Sejds, HIT. 385, 

Ll. 178. 

Beje thu (or Sistas), 1. 6. 
IL. 214. 305, 391, 604, 528, 
8 


Seclandive, J. 40. 
Selbistéa (sce Servistin) 














#ECOND INDEX. 


Belen 11], 162, 418, 416, 


Semitamis, TIT, 584, 

Senna, HI. 226, 548. 

Sepahdn 4 fepahéa), 117. 562. 

Sepiddn, 11. $14, 880. 

Sera rad, IL! 415. 

Seréh, 111 6 

Serai (or Seréb) Bahrém, TI. 
205. 111 566, 

Shaab bavan, 11. 330. 

Shab Abdataazim, HI 118, 
181. 

Shaban geul, IH. 507. 

Shahan kheo, 111 507. 

Sh&b cherSgh, 1. 315, 317. 

Shah ech (or Shéb kGby, 
416, 417. 

Shahin, 111. 386. 

Shabnam, 111 190. 

Shahr Fira-4n, 111 568, 

Shahri i now. 11]. 9 

Shabristén, HI. 9, 18. 

Shabrist4n i marz, FIT. 308. 

Sh4lirda, HI 392. 

Sh&brukiah, 11. 875. 

Shabry4r, 11 90, 8925, 353. 

Shar zéz, 111 117. 

Sheitén derebsi, 11۲. ۰ 

Sh&m (see Syria). 

Shém (Shamiém, 415. 

Shamakbi, 111 317. 

Shémbheh, 111. 16. 

Shepar, 1 264,274, 276, 278 
16 300, 856, 406.. II. 50, 
80, 154, 206, 273, 279. 

Sheba, I. 336. 

] (see Shebanka- 


reh). 

Shebaokdreh, ۲. 276,888. 1 
84, 119, 184, 168, 226, 471 
to 473. 

Shebévek, I, 212. 

Sheikb Shaib, 1 ۰ 

Shek, 11. 99. 

Shekesteh, II. 314, 380, 386, 
306. 























Shemirén, 111. 120. 363, 874, 
Shem-hét, 111. 448. 569. 
Sheréy (Shera), 111. 436 to 


439, 560. 
Sbir&z, 1. 2, 54, 110, 4: 
187, 194 225, 284, 238, 
240, 254, 260, 264, 272, 
277, 278, 284, 304, 307, 


H. Shuah, 1. 420, 423, 


[{ Geographical. 


315 to 329, 845, $73 388, 
400, 411, 488. 11. 1 10 66, 


70, 90, 98, 152, 163, 192 
to 224, 277, 287, 383, 384, 





567, 569, 

Shirzéh, ۰ 246 to 250, 294, 
320, 821. 

Shirvan. III. 392, 501. 

Shab4zér, ۲۲ 66, 

Sbolgestan, 1]. 448, 456. 

II, 206, 

Shushter, I, 287, 357, 348, 
359, 414, 421. 11, 206, 
_ II, 63. 364, 

to ۰‏ 647 .111 ناه 

dehn, IIT. 380, 

Siéh rid, 1۲۲۰ 221, 253. 287. 

Sidveohgird, 1۳۰ 102, $17, 323, 

Siberia, I, 394, 

Sicily, TIL. 540. 

Sicz, II, 604, 

Stian, I. 39, 

Simundu, I. 39. 

Sto (see China). 

Sin, HII. 49. 

Sind, I. 22, 149, 172, 228, 
S31, 332. 

3 ۱511۳ ۲. 8889 4. 


Sidy kerreb, 111 190. 
زوسن‎ Ill. 374. 
TIT. 96, 97. 











Sohur (Sokbar), 1 386. 
Sophon, 111. 512. 
Southern Ocean, 1. 8, 
Sew, ITE. 79, 82. 
Spahan'see Tsfabén). 
Spain, I. 809. 

Srova, II. 306. 
SGfidneb, 117. 419, 49% 


Geographical.} 


Saleyman, 11. 41, 

161. 

wh, 117. 112, 120,363, 
376, 383 to 385, 568. 

Sumatra. 1, 161. 








Sunej, 111. 5 
Surat, I. 80. 111 334. 
Surkhr qbéd, 111, 232, 322. 
Str méri, ۲۲۲۰ 429, 437. 
Surmek cor Surmeb), ۱۱ 448. 
Bits, 1. 420, 423. 

, 1. 420, 421. 1, 206, 

34, 340, ۰ 

|. (Suserligh), TIT. 580, 

Susiana (see Khazistan). 

Suvad eth, IIT. 334,236,321, 

Swearwh, 1. 1 

Syene, 1,93, 369, 

+Syria (Shéma’, E. 427, 487. 
11. 214, 848, 392, 397, 487. 
۲1۲, 811, 448, 97. 69,572. 

‘Tobarrak, H, 108, III, 36, 
87, 38, 188,305. 

‘Tabbas, IIT, 364. 

‘Taherish, I. 318, 349. 

Tabristén, 1. 35, (see Mazen- 
derfin), 

Tabriz, 1. 38,169, IT. 188, 
270, 442, 447, 457, 460, 
490 to 497. 111. 56, 57, 
112, 126, 141, 155, 353, 
385, 398 to 419, 434, 615, 
627. 

‘Tadmor, 11. ۰ 

196, 111, 4 

Tahoru, 111. 117. 

Tairb4i, Tarbah, 1۲۲. 567. 

Taisfain (see Ctessphon). 

‘Thk (Taoke), 1. 198, 334. 

‘Tak } Kesru, 1. 193, 11.279, 
‘280. 

Takbt i Jemsbid (see Perse- 


Teutt Kajur, II. 28, 59, 60, 
206, 216, 219, 220, 231, 
435, 534, 111. 360, 361. 

Takbti Mader i Sulcyman, 


rani t tease, 116. 21,40, 

Rustum, IT. 281, 522. 
111: 89, 41, 269. 

This (Kivery, 239, 241, 249, 
288, 320, S21, 322. 

Taleh, 111. 224, 323. 























SECOND INDEX. 


‘T&ieh 60۵6, 11۲. 283 to 


237. 
‘Téirsh, FIT, 392, 
‘Tambraké, U2. 6 
‘Famul, 1. 325. 
Tang i Allah Acbar, 11. 28, 


224. 
‘Tung i Derakén, I. 150. 
— Kerm, 11. 79, 84 to 88. 
,معا‎ I. 270. 
Tangusir (Tangisthn), 1. 226, 


256. 
Tangjab, 11۲ 191, 
‘Taoke (Tak), I. 193, 4 
‘Tapé, 111. 276, 316. 
Taproburie (ser Ceylon). 
‘Términ, 111. 892, 
Tarsbie, L838, 
Térum, UL. 472. 
Tash (or Det bolék, LEE. 
388. 


1۱۷۲۸۵, 111 535, 

Taurus, 111. 547. 

Tebah6n, 111 ۰ 

1681۰. UT. 455, 

‘Tehamu, ۲ 337. 

Tehvin, I 2, 184, 185, 244, 
264, 277, 278, 285, 318, 
417. II. 199. 208, 490. 401. 
493, 496, 497, 548, 544. 
11], 22, 27 56 to 59, 82, 
112 to 175, 193, 200, 205, 
245, 254, 250, 817, 319, 
826. 236 to 373, 546, 549, 
552, 661, 662. 
jin (Tejin ۲الردط‎ 221,269, 









284. 
زرم‎ TIT, 104 
Temisheh, ۱۲۲ 302 
Tenaskemtvab, 1۱ 884. 
‘Tentyra, I 40 
‘Tetuau, 1 177 138 641. 
Tepeb kiut, 111 631 
Terkel dir oh, IK 509 

- 11. 251, 252. 
ts, THE 872. 
‘Thimar, II. 429, 480. 
‘Thracian Bosporus, US. 519, 


526. 
‘Three Churches, II, 437, 
442, 444 tu 447, 
Thyatira, THE. 684, 
‘Tibet, i 393. 
Tibur, I. 390. 
‘Ticmahdésh, HL, 392. 
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‘Tigranokerta, ۲۲ 817. 
Tigris ۷ 1. 335, 428, ۰ 
176, 179. 
Tineveliy, I. 325. 


Tinos, 11 540. 

Tirekli Seti, 1۲ ۰ 

Tokar, 1. 406: 111: 403, 478, 
479, 487 to 491, 560. 

Tokat erm&k, 111. 491, 

Tombs (or Timb), F. 166, 183, 

Tosdvi, 1۳۲ 456 to 438, 463 

‘Tosiah, 11۲, 499, 500. 

Toulon, 111. 541, 

Trabezin (Trebisond), IM, 
491. 

Transoxiama (sce Mawerat- 
nubr), 

‘Tristan d’Acuuha, I. 20. 

‘Freezene, I 389, 

Troy, ]. 889, 11]. 537, $78. 

Tukchi, IT. 26, ۰ 

Tumb (or Fombs), 1. 166,183. 

Tun, 11۱ 364. 

(Tophana), ۰‏ تن 


Turcomén chéi, HT, 392, 
Turkestéo, I. 172, 296, 312, 


11 
Turkhél, UL 491, 502. 
Tas, 1. 126, 388. 11. 492, 
Tas6n, الا‎ 984, 306, 307. 
Tasjeh (Dasjeb), TIT. 508, 
Tyrtoa, 1. 1651 
Uch (or Ouch) Kelisia, (see 
Three Churches). 
U jan (see Aujan). 
Umar hiui, 11 
Urchim, 11. 456, IIE. 567. 
Urémi (or Urmiah), 11. 484, 
162. 
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Vakvak, I. 23, 
Valarsapata, 117 441, 

koh, 111. 4. 

, TIT. 491. 

Vandaher, Hi, 416, 
Vargén, 111. 17. 
Vusjemgerd, 11. 305 to 308. 
Varreveh, Hit. 18. 
1. 296. 1 
¥ mpinje (Eahepinj SL, 30g, 
Vasir &b8d, 11. 66, 

Veineb gird, 11. 102,927. 
VWetheyerd, 1.157. 

Vendémid, lil, 309, 
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Vera, 11۲. 888, 873. 

Veram (see Ver&nin). 

Veramin, IIE. 190, 193, 202 
to 205, 383, 548. 

Verdistas:, I. 182. 

Viar, I. 77. 

Visiapore, I. 823. 

Vorokbta, {. 162. 

Vroct, 1. 162. 

‘Wékwak, ۲. 23. 

‘Wal (or Aw&l), I. 231, 

‘Wiset, If, 200. 

White Sea (Propontis), ۰ 


528, 

Wineh, 1۲۲. ۰ 

Wolga (or Volga’, ۲ 394. 
111. 816, 427. 551. 

Yakhal kidi, 111 538. 

‘Yam, 111. 420, 

‘Yangidunin ‘vee America). 

‘Yangijéo, UL. 439, 


SECOND INDEX. 


Yehidiah, IF, 4, 5,9, 10, #1. 

Yemen (or femen), I. 22, 336, 
969, 418, 414, 427. ۰ 
316, 392. 

Yezd (or Fezd), 1. 282, 358. 
11. 388,886, 457, 494. 1. 
61,129, 354,356, 358,385, 

Yesddu &b4d, TIT. 308. 

Yerdekh&st, Il. 384, 448 to 
450, 457. 

Zabid, I. 837. - 

Z&bhulistin, 1]. 40, 504, 523. 
111, 266. " 

Zadracarta, TI. 200,266,267, 
276, 299. ۳ 

Zabek (or Sahek), IT. 171. 

296060, 11. 107 to ۰ 

Zhiendehrad (see Zendehrdd). 

Zélegh, 1, ۰ 

Zatvir, 111, 422. 

Zanguebr, I 340, 


[ Geographical. 


Zarin réd, HE. 12. ; 
Zarkéu, 11. 225 to 227, 408, 
Zévul, 11.391. 111. 266, 
Zeilaa, 1.889. ۱ 
200۳64 (River), 117. 18. 
Zendehrad, ILE. 7, 11 to 18. 
22, 84, 49, 50. 
70۲4064, ۱۲۲ ۰ 





Zindée i Secander, ۲۲ 7۰ 

Zingén (or Zinjdni, ۲ 157. 
Hil. 364, 385 to 387, 

Zinj&o rad, TH. 392. 

Zineh rod, 11۲ ۰ 

Zinge (or Zenj), F. 175, 281, 
340, 


Zirkb, 111. 236, 288 to 242, 
246, 821, 822, 

Zirvén, 111. 275, 

Zyrbad (Zirbsd), 1. 928. 


THIRD (or GENERAL) INDEX. 


AD (tribe of), U1. 350. 
‘Abher or Avher perhaps 
the Vera of Strabo and the 
Hlubor of Scripture, ۰ 
883, 569, 
ABo'L Hassan Kea'n, I. 
«pref. xiii 2, 5, 11, 70, 148, 
185, 189, 260,277. 1 
18, 51, 61, 142, 149, 458. 
111. 52, 73, 76, 84, 98, 181, 
. 161, 372, 873, 
Abyssinian servants, see Hab- 


Accent, broad at Tehran, 111, 
127; at Séri, 268. 
Adam's یات‎ I. 36, 54, 60, 


Peak, I. 60. 
‘Aderbbdegén (Acerbatjén 
‘nameesplained, 11 ue: nH 
Africa (coast of), 113. 541. 
و یه‎ splendid dress, II. 


has رام‎ killed and his 
villa destroyed, 115. 505. 

Alexander, I. 64 to 58, 61, 62, 
"128, 182, 275, 298, 350, 
354. IL. 62, 180, 195,229, 
250, 303, 882, 335, 355, 
860, 362, 891, 394, 399, 
410, 457, 508, 521, 528 
to 631, IIT. 209, 549,658, 
667. His camp near the 
Pyle Caspie, 550, Ro- 
manee uf, III. 558. 

Alphabets (ancient), I. 406. 

‘Altar, IT. 80 to 84, 

‘Amazons, I. 68,84, 111. 495, 
586, 539, 

Amsharpands, 1. 429. 

Amulets, il. 153, (see Charms 
- ood Talismans), 

Axsitis, AXNAEEID, I. 109, 


738. 
Angel of Desth’s Valley, TIL. 
serie CPather, or Joseph d 
Angelo (Father, or Joxeph de 
Brosse), 1. 260, 








Ore et 


Angling, II. 50,51. ~ 

Annedotus, I. 438. 

Anquetil au Perron, I. 144, 
145. 111. 4. 

Antichrist, E. pref. xx. 

Antiochus, IT. 399. 

Antiques, gems and medals, J. 
213. 

Antiquities of B; itium or 
perenne 525. 

Apollonius, I. 58, 61, 62, 

Aqueduets, 11. 181, 182. 

Arabian Nights in Greek, I. 
25. 

Ararat, Mount, 111. 433, 434. 

Archery, III. 382, 334, 

Arches, II. 278, 279. 

Architecture, II. 2, 6,31, 39, 
41, 42, 59, 73, 232, 234, 
244, 264. 111. 458, 1, 
480, 483, 484. 

Areth, 2 famous archer, LIT. 
332. 

Aciarathes, Prag of Cappado- 
cia, 

Ariobarzanes eo (forties a pass), 
II. 835, 336. 

Ark, Areg, (Arx), 11. 18, 52. 

Armenian churches, III, 46, 

nuns, 111. 46. 

Armorial devices, 11.50, 4 

‘Arnis, or Royal Ensigu of Per- 
sia, 1. 184, 488. II. 496. 
111. 388, 564. 

Arrian, a possege in his work 
confused ۵۶ imperfect, II. 


822. 

Towb, 111. 412, 513,‏ دونش 
.573 ,544 

Arrow festival, ۲۲۲, 

‘Arrow-headed letters, I. 213, 
418 to 426, 434, 440, 446, 
447,449. 11. 80, 249,255, 
256, 257, 286, 425, 2. 








111. 356, 857. 
a , Marathonian, 


Arrow heads, Persepolitar, 
1] 486, 

Arrow, shot at an impertinent 
peeper, IIT. 553. 

Arsacidan dynasty, 1. 182, 
439, 111 179, 

Artaxerxes Maenon, I_138. 

ASHTA’D (story of), IIT, ۰ 

Aspasia, 1. 198. 111 566. * 

Astrology, 1. 185 III. 56, 
76. 349,373, 399. 

Astronomical buildings, II. 
39, 40. 

Astronomical tables 
MART, 11 

Athenian buildi 

Avgury, by shee; 
bones, I. 312, 

Axes (tabrs رز‎ used in Mazan- 
deran, HI 269. 

AZERMI DUKHT, queen, cru- 
elly murdered, 11. 144, 487 
to 489, 

Baal, Bel, Belus, I. 431. 

Babylon, (see Geogr, Index). 

Babylonian bricks, see bricks. 

— cylinders, see cy- 











linders, 
Bacchus, androgynons, I. 61., 
Backgemmon, IIT. 66. 
Bacon's bust of Anu't Has- 
san Kua'n, UF. 872. 





Bakhtyari robbers, I. 441, 
448, 449. 
Band of دوه‎ Ans. 
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tree, I. 80, 81. 

Barbut, musical instrument, 
1. ۰ 

Bath of warm water, III. 460, 
461. 470, 480. 

Bathsheba, 11. 45, 480, 482, 
436, 438, 

Beads, used in praying, IT. 445. 

Beauty of Persian women, H.* 
168. 111. $55, 856, 565, 
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Belus, Bel, ۲. ۰ 

Berosus, f, 431. 

Bethel, 1. 292, 

Begonr stone, 1۲. 78, 79- 

‘Bhavani (Goddess), ۱ 83. 

Bibacity of Hercules aud 
Rustam, ll. 515, 

Bible, passages of it quoted, 
IM. 575, 

Bibliethéque du Roi, 1۲ 358. 

Binding (punishment), HL. 60. 

Boat, Greek, 118. 528, 529, 

Bogoha, sacred tree, 1. 82, 

Bourwas or Bexinas, (A- 
pollonius), I. 58, 61, 62. 
I. 629, 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, verves 
on hin, 111. 122, 

Bonaparte, Louis, his coins 
current in Persia, IT. 497. 

Books, covers of, TH, 62. 

Borde of Mabammed, IT, 381. 

Botecudo, cannibal woman, ۰ 


16,17. 
Boudhaor Budha (sect\,1.39. 
Boughton, Mr. (now Sir Wil- 

liam, Baronet), 1. 436. 1: 


527. 

Boundary of Parthia and Per- 
sis, II. 450, 452, 454. 

Boundary of Persia and Turk- 
ey, HI. 448, 450, 

Boxes, of pasteboard, 111. 63, 
64. 











Brick, 1 280, 
Bricks (Babylonian), I. 213, 
215, 117 to 420, 446, 449. 
: IE. 63, 420, 536. 
indegroom, overpowered at 
the «ppearance of his bride, 
Ill. 553. 
Bridge wthout water, 177.521. 
Britaio, mentioned in ۵ Persian 
Ms. 1 26, 
British Ios ud, Isles of the 
blessed, E. 7. 
Bruve, Mr. Resident at Bush- 
. eb, L185, 209, 217. 
‘@iraguiere, Freuch traveller, 
“a. 4 





THIRD INDEX. 


Bryant (his etymologies), II. 
291 


Buffoon (see Litt). 

Bulbul, nigbiingale, 11. 218 
to 221, 481 ۲۰ 485. 

Bull's head, ۲. 280. 

Ball, in arn 1 








Winged, IF. 246. 

Burgon Mr. 11. 539. 

Bust of او هه‎ Assan Kuan 
by Bacon, 111. 372. 

Buyée dereh, near the Black 
Se: . $26. 


Phare 





tain goat, 1... 
Byzantium, il 
525, 
Caabsh, II. 800. 
Cébul ,نصا‎ 1۲. 204, 
Cébali or Cawli, publick dan- 
cers and singers, 111. 562. 
Cajar, see Kajer. 
Cat Kxuse av, see Cyrus. 
Cafavak, vehicle, 1. 252, 
Cambyses, 1.436, 11.337,338. 
Cumel (going throngb the eve 
of a needie), 111. 305. 572. 
— throat, 1۰ re 7 
ame, representing offer- 
ing of the Magi, 111. 4 





Campof the Embassy at Bish 
eke, I. 191 to 260. 
Camp, Persian, Ul. 442. 


‘Turkish, ۲1۲, 464, 469, 
Campbell, Mr. III. 399. 
Cannibals, ۲. 16, 17. 

Canon balls, of stone, ۰ 


606, 525, 
Carachi, or Karatchi, tribe 
resembling Gypsies, III. 


400. 
Coruvanseré, 1. 261. 
Cards, 111. 68 
Carnelions, 1. 200. 
Carreri (Gemelli, II. 233. 
Carriages (wheel), 118 630, 
Carts, IIL. 488, 497, 507. 
Caspion Seu and Straits, see 
the Ge 1 lex. 
Guntie of there 1 Ser 
‘a mistake of travellers con- 
cerning it, TH. 670. 
Castles, numerous, J. 266. 


|, 87. 





[Generat. 





Cat, Kets's, tikeWhittington’s, 
3. 170, ۰ 

Catholicks at Zefahém, HIT. 47. 

Cave of Iscandriak, It. 457, 
459 to 464, 

Cazvin (or Kazvin }, origin of 
the name, IIT. 377. 

Cement, extraordinary, I, 358 

Cemeteries, with Ggures of 
lions, I. 270. ۲11۰ 83, 565, 
And of rams, I, 271. IIT. 
475, 

Cemeteries of Scutari, UI, 
618, 
Chikshér, 

atockin 








cloth boots or 
IL, 2 
1.400, 


cross of Christ), 








a 430, 447. 

halipa (the 

1, 100. 

Chances of letters, 1. 61, 157,. 
202. II.328,329, III. ۰ 

Chariot (English presented to 
the king of Persia), IIL. 7: 

Chariots, H. 276. - 

Charms, I, 227. 11.153, 

Charték, U1, 73. 

Cheese, 11. 

Cheghéneh, wusical instre— 
ment, 1.241. 3 

Cuencr's Kuan, I, 270, 

Chesa, HL. 66. 

Chichester, store ship, I. 3. 

Chigua, or Jigger, insect, I. 
17, 18, ۰ 

Chine bowis and dishes, ۰ 

45. 








: ۳۱۵۵۶۳۵۵, of great 

|. 164, 166, 

Cnoran Ocuo, impales 70 
: 117. 602. 

or), 1. 624, 8: 


Chrouicles of the Magians, 
111 


9 
Chrysostom (St. John), his 
ی‎ ie tock, 3 


487. 
Chi » or Chaugén, t. 317, 
10 365, 406, 11 23%. 
Churches (seven) uf Ase, TH. 
534. Three (iu Srwenin),- 
TIE. 487,444%. ta: 
Cinnewson ) Der chint.),1.@ 
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Circassian females, ITT, 69,70; 
“ae also “Geo 





Clavell (Captain), HH. 540, 
Cleonsexn lion, 
Clocks, Turkish, 
Cochin leg (disease), I. 65. 
Coffee, 1. 341. 

Coinage, of money at Tabris, 


Til. 409. 
Coin of ۸, Scar 1112 
Coins, see Medal: 


current Persian, II. 489 















spo 

‘on festivals, ۰ 
74, 159, 337, 668, 

Conformity aud symmetry in 
sculptures, 





pperware, TIT. 92, 

Coronet, 11. 14 

Cosmeticks, If. 77, 444, 
545» 565, 566. 


111۰ 
Court of the Prince Regent, 


now king, of Portugal, 1. 11. 

Court of the Prince at Shiréz, 
II. 10 to 16. 

Court of the Queen at Shiréz, 


II. 82, 
Count of the King at Tehrén, 
131. 1 


Court oe Prince at رک‎ 11 
257, 260, 

Court’ of Prince at Kazvin, 
111. 377. 

Court of Prince at Zinjén, 
111. 3 

Court cy Prince ut Tabriz, 113. 
400, 

comb (Turkish), II. 482. 

i 214. 






a ۳۱ 

ritings, 111- 562.‏ مقس 

characters, IL. 199. 

medals, I. 140, 209, 440. 
11. 439. 

Cuueiiorm, seeArrow headed. 

Cup (Herculean, 11 515. 

—~w~ of Joseph, 1]. 399. 

of رو دور‎ II. 368, 
‘399. 

Cup of Nestor, I. 399. 

Curds, tit, 448 to. 452, 456, 
تمه‎ . 
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Custom observed towards 
strangersin Dilem, TIT. 307. 

Cylinders (Babylonian or Per- 
‘sepolitan), 1. 215, 423 0 
492 436,446, 448. 11. 45, 
251, 278, 536. 

Cypress (at Fase), 90, 91, 

35. 





expres on tombs, II, 88, 93, 
سور‎ Gn cemeteries), ۰ 


Cyropolis, 1. 150. 
Cyrus (or Cat Kuuseav), IL. 
893, 406,410, 439, 414, 
Cyrus, tomb of, IL 63, 66,89, 
92.” IIT. 567. 

Dabistén, ascribet to Mu- 
men SHAN, 111. 564. 

Dagger. or khanjer, Ul, 274, 
387, 608, 511, 632. 

Dagon, I. 482. 

۸2۱۸۲06 (coins of), IIT. 
411, 434, 442. 

Dances. 1. 71, 72, 78, 190. 
111. 170, 

Dancing gis I 1. 71, 75. 1 
644, 


Daniel (the Prophet), 1۲. 4. 

Daniel's Tomb, I. 420 to ۰ 
Ti, 206. 1۱۲۰ $64, 

Danas (Darius), IT.‏ رمع مط 
to 136, 160, 810,‏ 130 ,124 
S74 391,‏ ,361 ,354 ,311 
.407 410 








x, 1. 440, 
Darius (ee Dara’. 
Dates, not growing beyond a 





1۲21 ماه‎ Antichrist, II, 
Deinken (Dohak or Zohak), 


2. 


oo Egypt and of sind,‏ هه 
I. 149.‏ 


Dem, churm ogainst snakes, 
: 17. 216, 218. 

Demékh ‘rive, massacred, I. 
255, 27 

Dendera, ‘Tentyra, 1. 92. 11۰ 
40, 104. 

Devi (goddess), 1. 83. 





. Dukhter or Damset, 


591 


Dialects (seventy, used om 
Mount Alburs) 111 569, 

Diang, picture of, 137. 273, 
11۰ 

Dilem, custom there, ۲۲۲.307 

——— pronunciation of Per. 

jen there, IF, 808, 

akht i Fazl, vee Trees. 

Disagreement in the accounts 
of travellers, IF, 240, 

Div 1 SEri p's castle, و‎ mis 
take of vome triveliers con- 
cerning it, 111 $70. 

Dives or Demons, 1,813, II. 
17, 348, 850, 358, 376, 
606, 625. III. 37, 238, 
248, 269, 570, 

Divination, ‘by the works of 
13 ۸ ۴12 1. 

Divination, by sheeps" blade- 
boue, I, 812. 

Divinity 4 و نی‎ to im. 
pv 64, I. 

0 dina L 243. 

Baie father of Arriany, 
111. 512, ۰ 

Doors, false, Ik. 267, 271. 

of stone, MIT. 46. 

Dragon flies, 11 158, 

Dragons, 11. 36, 37. 

Dreams (7500 Arabick trea- 

tises on) I. 811, 

Druidical monuments, IL. 82, 
104, 124, 

Dib (remarkable excavation 
there), 11. 137 tu 146. 

works 

137, 


















3 
68. 





EpN HAUKAL, doubte con 
cerning the work uscribed 
to him, TIT. 554, 658. 

Epris, or Enoctr, 1, 414. 

Egsptiun buildings, Th. 42, 
104, 231. 

Egyptian mummies, 1 77. 

Elephant, 111. 138, 168: (pas- 
sing through the eye of a 
needle, 111 872. 

Embassy, under Sir Gore 
Quseley, sails fram Ports, 








1 Rio deJaneiro, 
1.10; at Cevion, 1 30: at 
Bombay, 1, 69; at Buehehr, 
4. 183; at Shiréz, 1 316: at 
,وا هوق‎ 11.458; at Tekan, 
111. 114; at Tabriz, 1.398. 

Emerald, I. 210, 212. 

English arms used by Persians, 
IEE. 419, 443. 

English tunes vlaved by Per- 

۱۵ fifers, 11۲ 399, 

h pentiemen at Tubriz, 
399. 

Endymion Frigate, 111 542. 

Entertainments or feasts, HL 
51, 52, 

Equinox (festival), see Nawrdz 

Etruscan pottery, IL 44. 

Etruscan or Gicek vases, I. 
484, ۲۲۰ 44. 

Euxine (people on its shore 
ferucious), ILI. 510, 

Evit eye, TE. 153. 

feo at Amasiah ۰ 

404 


— ear Osménjik, 
Tit, 498, 

Exmouth (Lord), HE 541. 

Eyes, painted, eye inshes 
stained black, 1.444, III. 
665, 566. 

Force, extraordinary, UT. 408. 

Fairies ( Perics ), 11,150,341. 

Fairy (Morguny), I. 100, ۰ 

Famine, horrible effects of, 



















Faorsang (Perasang) measure, 
1. pref.x. xi. p.23. 1116۰ 
Feust, at MI'kEA 5 ۸ 
UT, 142; at Amin an’ 
BO w’s, 8۳0 at the 
Péshis be comp we Arze 











Feet, rtui fined, 11. 77, 444. HI. 
545, 665, 506 

Festival of Newréx, 1۱۲ 6 
to 345, 

Festival of Arrows, 111 333. 

Ferdsh (servant), I. 246. 

Ferua’p, his sculptures, 1. 
233, 284, 260, 11] 0 
494. Komauce of HL 573. 

Foroncrs, 1. 370, 380, 429. 

Eerty on the araxes, 111, 425. 
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Fire arms manufactured at 
Skfréz, If, 58, 

Fire temple, 11. 79, 154, 205, 
376. 396, 539. 111. 9, 49, 
LE ‘259, 261,356, 435, 


Fire.worship, E. pref. ti. p. 43, 
97, 100 to 146, 201, 215, 
220, 299, S55. 119 416, 





429, 440 11. 80 to 84, 
105, 143,.154, 370, 456, 
467 to 471. 111. 84, 354, 


85, 8 

Fire-altar, 1. 436, 440, 443. 
11. 80 to 84, 250, 254, 267, 
9279, 346, 396, 532 to 584, 
539. ۰111 356, 

Fire - worshippers, Moore's 
beautiful p:em, 11. 471. * 
Frrv‘z,«lesmed 

Firizch or turquois, 1. 21 
Fuh ای‎ (in the Euphrates), II. 
473 
Fisheaters or Ichthyopbagi, I. 
227 to 229. 


Fleet (English) off Toulon, III. 
641. 


or Lutis bat, 1.233. 

of salutation aud com- 
t, 1 pref. xvi. xvii. 

ax. HI. 568. 

Fountains, Turkish, IIT. 4¢2, 

A74, 486, یب‎ 607; with 

twelve spouts, 504. 

Fraser (Commissioner Perey), 
IIL. 541. 

French Embassy, UE. 122, 
296. 


Frere, Bartle, Esq. TIE. 520, 

Gabrs, 1 105, (see Fire-wor- 
shippers: 

Galionjis apis (Purkish mariners), 
1۲1. 510. 

Gambier (Sit James), 1. 20. 

Ganesa (a God, I. 84 

Gardane (General de), IIE. 
122, 296. 

Garmeir (warm region), ۰ 











168. 
ی مدای‎ wild bull), TE, ۰ 
Gar, Persian measure of forty 
inches, I 36. 1۲ 380. 
Gazangebdin (a kind of manna 
or ~wect-mest ,, I, 381, 382, 
452. 11 415. 





[General 





Gems, sucient, I. 497 to 43 
Hi. 194, 196, 247, 468, 509. 
131. 61, 353, 409, 463. 

Genii (Jinn), 1. 318, 986, 
113. 367, 8. 

Genoese (buildings ateribea 
to ,tnem), TI. 478, 460, 






Georgian gir) given ae are: 
ward, TIL. 3 
ماه‎ (Demons), HI. 112, 


Gibson, Mi 

Gifts or offerings, T. 44. 
100, 188, 207, ‘on 212, 

cine remuneration expected, 
II. 207, 208, 211. 

Gilding (on ancient مه‎ 
ments), 11. 281, 282, 268, 

Ginger used for pepper, HII. 


Gide 9 or ord expluined, 1 
Glass, stained, 111. 27, نب‎ 
Globe (or circle), winged, f. 


I. 30, oe 59 
It 





Glories Ga pictures), II. 466 
to 471. 

Goats and dogs, taught to 
play tricks, I. 233, 234, 
IH, 32. 

Goldend silver paint, ILI. $45, 


Gold writing, IT. 574. 
Gordon (Honourable Robert), 
vttached to the Embassy, k. 
2. His excursion to Susi- 
ana, ]]. 206, His missiog’ 
to Georgia, III. 408, 
3 Mr. 1.31. 
reek er E1ruscan pottery, 
1. 44. eats 
Greek and Syriack words ina 
medical MS, ۱1۱ 557. 


Greek names of places 
rupted by the Turks, 03 
514, 573. 
ی‎ or wild ass, 11. 815; 
Gypeies, 1. 309, ۰.11. 1 
408. . 


]. 400, 








۷ 
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Hoabshis or Abyssinian slaves, 
11. 51, 159, 488. 111. 242. 

Habshis, calied by flowery 

IT. 158, 203, 

is tomb), 1. S18. 

Hair, (stained), 11. 76, 77. 

Hamilton, (Terrick, Exq.) 111. 

Hands, buir and feet stained, 
11. 77, 444, 111. 665, 568. 

Hannibal's Tomb, 111. 516, 
573. 

Harem ov Hharem, 1. 189. 








Harem Eastern), 1. 1. 
oyal, 111. 148, 363, 
nel ser, ‘or short sword, 


Hed ced Chuan), on altars, 11. 17 


Heads of beasts, used as hel- 
IL. 508. 


of, I. 639. 
Shéréz, U 





Heathcote, (Captain, now Sir 
Henry), t. 3. 

Helen, orshipped, ¥. $66, 

set coe (of a beast’s head), 8 


Br. £. 188,‏ و 
Herenles compared with Rus-‏ 
is‏ 


tai را‎ It. 504 te 
-  ataiviog the 





Hog or pig, considered by the 
Persiaus as an ensigu of 
Christianity, BLT. 155. 

uoted, IIT. 670. 
jew of Persepolis, 





Homer's works in golden let- 
ters, ILL. 574. 

Hi |. 8۱ 

Hope ‘(Captain Heary), UI. 
588, 640 to 542. 

Horseback, (men en, no! found 
among the sculptures at 
Persepolis, 1 448. II. 276. 

Horse race (at Bombay), I. 71. 








339. 
Hoza‘cu Kaan, F. 170. 
Human figures (above twelve 


tat Tebréa), WN. ef 
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hundred), sculptured at 
is, 13. 287. 


Hoset Aut Mi’aza’, prince, 
1. 198- 1. 11, 13, 61: 
111. 157, 161, 574. 

Hyrcanian soldiers armed with 
English muskets, III. 248. 





Tee, II. 67, 213. ‘THT. ۰ 
Tehthyophagi, I, 227 to 229. 
Idiot, Turkish, 111. 499. 
Idolatry, T. 
133,174 
Idol 77,883,805, TI1.9. 
Idole, painted red, 1. 76, 79, 
56 to 89, 3 
Idols, ار‎ a 91, 92, 98, 


Hiét wibes, 1.3 
mémxhideh, 4 
429. 





Images, I. 

mutilated or imper- 

fect, not considered sacred, 
84, 85. 

Imagen, eyes of, communicate 
ty, ۰ 





Images, eyes of, inluid, ¥. 85. 
تس‎ 1. 1 





of criminals, 09 
Tel, ILL. 9. Pilgrims, 


rodigo Cx (wesmah}, used in 
جسیسی!‎ the hair, 1]. 77. 
Inset neue HL. iio, 237. 
inscriptions, 
se Pahlavi,) Ht 543. 
11. 47 to 49, 80, 
197, 237, 238, 243, 260, 
274, 292, 294, $53, 350, 
534, 635. 
Inscriptions Greek on Arrian's 
۱۹۲ ate no an تیلب‎ ere: 
Inscriptions, Babylonian, Per- 
cepelitan or atrow-headod, 
۳ IE. 80. 949, 
inscriptions, corsmemoratin; 
the conquests of Rayer, 
III. 895. 
Insects, venomous at Miénch, 
1۲۲ 890. 
Instraments, see musick. 
Iscanner, see Alexander. 
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IsMARET, (Astronomer), II. 
358. 


Topahbéd (ite), TH. 204, 

TetikbAl, o1 os ما ی‎ I. 252, 

Ttalinski (Mr.) Ruvsiza Min- 
ister, ITT. 526. 

Feeds, 1. 429. 


* Jabat, Mr. Spanish Minister, 
26, 


1 5: 
Jackals, 11. 215, 





, Jelédér (servant), ۲, 246, 


Jerboas, IIT, 73. 

Jerid or Sertdch, 1. 190. 

Jewels, effect of IL. 15,16,306 

Jewish law, in golden letters, 
MI. 674. 

Sows, 1,299, 20%. ۰ 











pb, the Eastern Adonis, 
and Potiphr’s wife, o Ze: 
tikha, 1 73, 






Tit. Kai 


Kaompfer's view of the Meidt5. 
refahin, 1 
Koafsh, stippers, Wr 229. 11% 


Ke ord masty, I. 220. 

Rat (Goddess), 1 

Karachi oc وشن‎ tribe, 
resembling gypsies, IIE.400. 

Kara عم‎ famous robber, 
HI. 508. 

Kastm Brie, lord of the 
Bluck Castle, TIT.440. 

palace, IIT. 360. 

Ked khudé, (explained), I. 57. 
Kemdncheh, (musical iostru- 
ment), 1. 988. If. 203, 

Kenereh or Canarah, 1. 77,79, 
94, 95. 

Korenné, trumpet, II. 209. 
Khétembandi, of mosnick, 
TIE. 65, 66, 362, 561. 4, 
Khslaat, dress of boypir or 

gift, 1. 202. IT. é 











King of Persia, receives the 
. Ambassador at a private 
audience, ITT, 128; the gen- 





tlemen of the Embas.v, 150; 
his Aerem, 148, 363; bis 
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court, 123,124, 128 to 136; 
dress and jewels, 131 : 4 
tures aud beard, 132; tities, 
135; pictures of him, 152, 
133; bestows khelaate or 
dresses of howour on Eng 
Tish gentlemen, 141, 376; 
ancedotes of him, 364, 365, 
366, 369, 371; bis poetry, 









340, 
King and priest, IT. 265. 
Korén, |. 237.” HI. 62. 
اس‎ Feranghi, (a kind of 


edifice), Il. 2. 
Kaaktigirs, wrestlers, 1. 23.4, 





Lady (Persian) travelling, JU 


Lady a9 (Turkish) TIT, 516. 
Laili and Majmin, a romance 
1۲, 55 
Lake (salt), II. 67, 69. 
Evit مرف‎ Rookh, Mr. Moore's 
Excavoem, 11. 472. 
bs (or rame) in cemeteries 
971. ۰ 
(Monsieur), IT. 153. 
Exmovguages, seventy used en 
Eyes, fouut Alburz, TIT. 500. 
twa, or obsidian, 111. 460. 
شب‎ dragon, II. 525. 
Library (Persepolitan), IT. 
410, 411, 542. 
Library at ei, IIT. 304. 
of Eastern MSS. des- 
troyed, 111 45. 
Lindesay, (Major), TH. 123, 
126, 141, 819, 304, 
Lion, ‘Citheronivn, Cleonian 
or Nemean, II. 612. 
Lion, (Man of War), ۲. 0. ۰ 
young, sent as a present, 
1. 187, 
Lion, figure of in cemeteries, 
1.270. 111. 88, £65. 
Lion and San, (Royal arms of 
Persia), I. 184, 438. IZ. 
496, JIE, 338, 564. 
Lion and Bull, i. 438, mt. 


Liew, im Fare, 11 172. 
Liquorice plant, IT. "22. 
tan, Aft. (now Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Robert, Gi ۰ 
B.) IN. 479, 519, 620. 
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Listom, Mrs. (now Lady), HIT. 
520, 528. 

Livingstone, Lieutenent, 
148, 

Lockett, Captain, 1 28. {7 
425. 11. 204. 10۲ 2 

Locusts, I. 195 to 200, “103. 
11. 213, 214. 

Looking glasses, 111. 64, 

Lot. hia story in the Kor&n, 


Lotos, II. 286, 532. IIT. 563. 

Louis’ Bonaperte, King of 
Holland, his gald coin cur- 

Persia, II. 497. 

power, shown io the 

story of SHEIKH SENAAN, 
111 268. 

Lutanist and Nightingale, ۰ 
990, 481 to 485 

L&ti or buffoon, 1. 184, 190, 
232,233. 111 403. 

E4ti's bat or fool's cap, ۰ 


561, 562. 
Maaden (a mine), used to ex- 
press a place ubounding in 
Ray thing, I. 187. TIL 887. 
Mace or, 18. 612. 
— of Rustam, H 606. 
Mackintosh, Sir James, I. 77, 
48. 
Mackintosh, 1. 148, 
Meander (pattern),found in an 
Armenian building, 41۰ 
Mugians, (Babylonian), I. 63. 
arr ees 1. 387, 


434, 436, 
Magian worship, IT. 370, 893, 
410, سپ رود‎ 
Mahadeva, 1. 
Malabar point, nt 75. 
snperstitiou: 


6 custome 
there, I. 75. 
filows, plant, I. 216, 258, 














Man ) weight), IT. 880, 
Manoa. 1. 462, 





ia 1. pref. 
this work, 


talugoe of HI. 554, 574. 
Map (of M, de ta Rochette), 
IL 174, 


(Generat. 


Marches, lords of the, ( Mar- 
sebins) or march, (used in 
the singuler), 111. 570: 

Massacre of the Demikh 
tribe, I. 255, نم‎ at ۳ 
26, 111. 3 192۶ 
near Tabriz, 135: a Bagh- 
déd, 572 

Marathon, 1. 435, 448, ۰ 


187. 
(Rev. Henry), 1. 


Marxbén, see Marches. 

‘Mézenderén, its praises, TH, 
671, ۹ 

seras, 11 33; gat,‏ ویو 





Marty, 
204. 








Medals, 1. 139, 140, 209, 284, 
285, 439 1۵ 444, If. 194, 
199, 200, 250, 275, 
508, 538. III. 61, 
195, 196, 197, 198, 
355, 409, 411, 42%, 434, 


2, 463, 4 

۳ 194,197,199, 200, 
260, 275. 468, 508, ۰ 
HI, 61, 177, 195, 196, 353. 

Medals, وا‎ 209, 

—— Sassanian, 1.189, 140 
200, 284, 995, 489 to 444, 

an used as ornaments, IE. 

title, explained,‏ نوی 


Mehter, (servant), I, 246, 

Melons, 111 529. 

Mephitick vapour, II. 458, 
463, 464, 

Meroure (or Marie Louise te 
French privateer taken, TH! 
542 


Methusalem confounded with 
Jumour'p, 111. 342. 

Mexican helmet, II. 508. 

Mit or clubs, I. 236, 

Milto (Aspasia), 1. 138, 1+ 


566. 
Mine, see AMfaaden. 

Mraz’, title, explained, 1. 2. 
Mrrsa’ Anu’. Hassan, see 
و وش‎ Hassan اک‎ 
Mr‘nza’ Ba’za’, anecdote of, 
117. 138, 139. 1 
Mitford, (Captein) IIL. 40 
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Mithra, ۲. 429, 487, 438. ۰ 
143, 289, 285, 532. 

Mithraick globe, 1. 432, 435. 
TIT. 543. 

Mithridatick remains,III. 479, 
573. 

Mousan Fa‘nt, probably not 

author of the Dabistén, TIT. 
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Money, Mr.¥. 81, 

Monsters, imaginary, 111 ۰ 

Monteith, (Captain), 11۲, 440 
to 447, 

‘Moore's poem, the “ Fire-wor- 
“shippers,” IS. 471. 

Morgana, the fairy, I. 200. 

Morier, (James), Esq. Secre- 
tary of Embaany 1.2. 1.188 

Morier, (David), ‘Consul 
General at Comtantinople, 
111۰ 619, 527. 

Mosnick, 111. 65. 

Mother of Solomon, 1, 41,44. 

Mountuins of the Moos, I. 28. 

Mibed Mébedan, ۱:۱۱, ۰ 


306, 
Mu'sep Sxa’s, supposed 
author of the Dabistén, HII. 


664, 
Muharrem, celebrated, IIT. 
161 to ۰ 
Mules, of Zorkén, 11. 227, 
Muleteers, trust worthy, DH, 








375. 

Mummy (natural), 11, 117 to 
121, 476 to 481, 

Mummy, bumao or artificial, 
11. 121, 475 to 480. 

31 هه‎ mountain, I. 117, 

Mummies, Egyptian, IL. 77. 
MII, 643. 


‘Murrhine vases, 11.۰ 

Musick, 1. 71,184,238 to245. 
II, 55, 87, 186, 208, 204, 
220, 209, 396, 481 to 485. 
111. 160, 161, 290, 322, 
350, 399, 402, 470, 508, 
512, 638, 652, 558, 572. 

Nabathwans, 1. 407 to 412 

‘language, 1. 447. 

‘Na'ptr ,موه‎ 1. 166; his 
ship, I. 188,416, HIT. ‘208, 
270, 271. 

WNakevdicures, none at Perse- 
polis, IL 279, 280, 
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Nékhuds explained, I. 56. 
Nammed, a kind of felt, 1. 967 
Napoleon verset 


on him, III, 122, 
Nard (Backgammon), TI. 66, 


67, 561. 
Bech or Notch girls, I. 71, 
3 





Nations (variety of) at Bom- 
bay, 1.96, 

Nawréz, festival, 1. 224, 225, 
438. IE, 15,360,373, 438. 

TIL. 254, 387 to 345, 

Nzps: Kua’N, anecdotes of, 
1. 256, 277, 452. 13. 208, 
‘202. 





Needle (Camel going through 
the eye of a), 115. 808, 572. 

Negéristém, Royal Villa, IIT. 
359. 


Nei, Bibs oy Aces a. 5 
و اوقت‎ of bag-pipe, I. 
241,242, 
Nei meshek, I. 241. 
Nemman Lion, ۱, 11. 642. 
Nemekdén (@ building), 11. 2. 
Nerciat (M. de), French tra- 
veller, 111. 44. 
Niccolo, stone مه‎ called, 1. 


438. 

Nightingale, I. 218 to 222, 
481 to 485. 

Nimbus, see Glories, 

Niobe (metamorphosed), III. 
636. 

Nisvean plain, IIT. 386, 398. 

Noah's Tomb, 111. 422, 438, 

Nokéreh Khéneh, 1. 184, see 
Musick, 

Noose (Rustam’s), HI. 506. 

Nuptial ceremonies, III. 126, 
160, 161, 380, 553, 

WN 'yophea, see Lotos, 

Odnnes (or Ocs), 1422. 

‘Obsidian, or lava, IIT. 460. 

Offerings (see Gifts). 

Olivier, French traveller, 1 








44. 
Omens, 1. 311, see Supersti- 


tions. ۳ 
Ophir of Solomon, I. 46, 47, 
51. 
Opium, II. 581, 538. 
Orleans (Muid of), L. 399. 
Ormuzd, رل‎ 442. : 
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Orthiopaly or Orthopaly, I. 


Ouceley {Sir Gore), appointed 
Ambassador to Persia, 1 ۰ 
embarks at Portsmouth, I. 
3. Ll at ,شاه‎ 11۲. 58; 
introduced to the king at 
Tehrdn, 1۲۲, 128 : ill at Teh- 

ém, 161, at Card, + 
wes the order of the 

d Sun, 11۲. 838; 
takes leave of the king, FIT. 
372; daughter born at 5۸6- 
réz, II. 205; het death at 
Trkrim, 111, 349 : negoci- 
ates between Persia and 
Russia, LIL. 389, 

Ouseley (Lady), visits the 
queen at Shérdz, II. 51, 62; 
another queen at Tehrdén, 
111. 148, 150. 

Oussley, (Lieuteount Ralph) 
killed, I. ۰ 

Pachio (a ene, 117 67. 

Padre Raffaelle, 111. 606, 

~—— Serafino, 111. 445 to 447, 

Pohlavi, or ancient Persian, 
1 48, 60, 100, 115, 117, 
119, 140, 145, 146, 281, 
879, 406, 429, 440. II, 
304, 611, 628. 111. 356, 
357, 568. 

Pahlavi inscriptions, see ول‎ 

















sed in the province 

of Gushtexf, I 420. 

Paklavi an 
100. 

Pablewans (wrestlers), I. 190, 
236. 

Painting (on old sculptures), 
1۲. 2 





1 

Painting figures sn the akin 
of women, IIT. 566. 

Palace, Royal, called Der (or 
Derb), 1. pref, xv. xvi, 

Palankin (Palki), I. 189, 

Palin (M.) Swedish minister, 
TIL. 826. 

Parasanga, measure, pref. x. 
xi. 

Parsis, sce Fire-worshippers. 

Porthians (Arsacidans),1.182, 
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Patriarch (Armenian), 111.445, 

Parvati (Goddess), J. 83. 

1۳۳6, of Arscrém, 111. 484, 
468. 


Péshé, of Kérs, Ul. 452, 453. 

Petlew (Sir Edward, now Lord 
Exmouth), HI. 641. Ad. 
miral Israel, 641, 

Penrose (Commodore), ۰ 
542, 

Pens, 111. 63, 562. 
111. 62, 63, 561. 

Peries (Fairies), 1 313. 
150, 84 

pean’ see the Geogra- 
phical Index. 

Persapollten antiquities, 

- 435, 197. 

Peepalitua inscriptions (see 
‘Inscriptivas). 

Persian books translated into 
-Greek, 1۲. 411. 

Petrifacti و۱۵‎ 1. 262. 

Peutingerian Table, pref. xxiv. 


340, 
Pharoahs of Egypt, I. 428. 
Pharmacoporia Persiea, ۰ 


Peneases, 


11 


L 


Phravee, used byPersians when 
they meet, I. pref. xvii. xvini. 

Phylacteries, If. 153. 

Pictures (Persian), 11. 2,3, 54, 
69, 194, 465 to 471. ۰ 
27, 63.64, 68, 69, 182,156, 
258, 273, 285, 359. 

Pictures indecent, 111. 48, 49, 
273, 286, 653. 

Pictures of $aaptand Ha'Piz, 
IL. 3; of Rusram, 17, 505 
to 512, 526; of the Bordc, 

f Di'v ۲ Seri‘n, 17; 











‘ustronomical, 
Pictures (Armenian), IIT. 46, 
477; blasphemous, III. 446. 


Piebald horses, and 
+ pigeons, IIT. $56. 


to Meshehd, III.‏ موه 


Pillars of Seutta; IT. 699. 
Pirates (Arabian), 1. 158, 166, 
183, 182, 325, 408. 
Pisani, Me. chief interpreter, 
]3 527. 
Pick Khydmet, (servant), ۰ 


thee 


THIRD INDEX. 


Pishwés or Ietikeél, ¥. 252. 

Pingue, the, INL. 487, 488, 
493, 496, 519 to 524, 528 

Ptagues of various countries, 
i. 214. 

Pluids, worne in Persia, IIIf. 
208, 213, 251. 

Plan of the palace at Seadet- 

|] 660. 


bed, 3۱ 
Plan of a house at Tehrdn, IE. 
1 





56). 
Planetary Symbols, ۲. 438. 
worship, II. 304. 
Ploughs near 2۵۳9, 11]. 457. 
Pockets, eapacious, HI. 820. 
Poptar and date tree, antipa— 
thy between them, 111,277, 
Population, hy fical_me- 
count of, 11۲ 114, 
Portraits Book off, I. 295; 
of Mrs. Whitmore, Hi. 54; 
۳4 the Prince of ae 
(Ki IV.) HI. 62; 
of Lerd wt Lady Ardeu, 
117. 22 : of the King of Per- 
sia, 11 64, 132, 138 : of 
Queen Charlotte, 111 150; 
of a French Ambsreador, 
11. 359; of an Europea: 
Prince, IM, 362 ; of Apo 








Hassan Kua'n, by Bir R 


۲: Lawrence, 11]. 
Pottery Cone Savonét ), II. 166. 
), 11 44. 
Poisonous berber 441, 442. 
Praising, manver of, III. 56! 
Precipices, [, 260, 

Presents,to the KingcTEE. 172. 
Presents from the King of 

Persia to the Prince Regent 

of England, 111. 372, 373. 
Princes, governing in different 

provinces, III. 364. 
Pronunciation, different among 

matives of India and of Per- 














308; at Tehrém, 127; ot 
Séri, 268, 
Punishments, II, 200, 201, 


[General. 


Pyramids of 

of Son! 

Pythagoras, IT. 87: 

Queen at Shfréx, 11. 52; at 
Tehkrén, Iti. 148 to 1505 
Queen of Sheba, IIT. 40. 

Rams (or lambs), Ggurea of, 

oe بسا‎ Le TIL 476. 

(indigo of wasmah ), 

eee in staining the buir, 11۰ 
77. TIL 62, 563, 506. 

Raphael Padre! ‘Raffaelte), IIT. 
506. 

Ra’vest, monuments of, ۰ 
304, 











Recompense to servants, IIT. 


Red colour), applied toracred 
objects, I. 76, 79, 86 10 89. 

Rekab 0۵ servant, 1. 246. 

Religion (of ancient Persians), 
see Fire-worshipper 

Renaudot (his wot), 1. 45; 
corrected, F. 173. 

Renouward, (Rev. Mr.) HT. 538. 

Respectto parents or elders, 
111. 52, 254, 2 259, 293. 

Rich, Mr. IIT. 446. 

Ring (golden, in the ear 6 ۵ 
mumary), ITI. 643. 


ites, Funeral, ۲. ۰ 
ات‎ Nuptial, 111. 126, 380, 
563, 585. 
Robi snar (pomegranate sy- 
i. 207. 








jeu, (Monsieur), histomb, 
11۲, 6, 

leaves,scattered ۲11.61-‏ مهم 

Roses, numerous, HI, 358. 

Roxans,(RusH ange), 11.335 
2 


(imaginary), ¥. ۰ 
111. 216. 

Russian prisoners, UT. 845; 
ships om the Caspian, 286, 


318. 

Rustam, (celebrated hero), 
1. 42,99. 11. 17, 50, 126, 
145, 147, 298, 405, 408) 
504 te 527, 681, 534, -« 








General.} 


Rustam, (son of FARUEH- 

_ SA'D), 

Seadi’s ‘Tomb, Lais. 

Sabeisw, I. 113, 409, 412 to 
416, 420, 447, 

Sabian (or Subean) worship, 
II. 870, 410. 

Sa'pax Kua‘n, his horrible 
death, 111 140. 

Sag (dog), used as u term of 
contempt, JI. 452, 542, 


543. 
Sailors (Persim), bad, Il. 
S19. 


Saints (Mohanmedao, their 
character), I. pref. xx. xxi. 
25,176,177. 11, 216, 218. 
171. 825, 826, 499. 

Salsette frigate, LU. 438, 540, 


Salt Lake, near Skiras, 11.80, 
—of Bukhtegan. IT. 
Mountains, 111. 155. 
Sarncenick Warriors, IIL. 168. 
Sordsir (cold region), {1 168. 
Sanvebceuf (French traveller), 

11. 498, 499. 

ions, 17. 224, 216. TIL. 

87 to 89, 81, 104, 568. 

Sculls, pyramids or piltars of, 


Sculpture, و‎ bind of Cameo, 


Sculptares, at Salsette, ۲. 77; 

5 ‘Elephante, I. 80, 81,89: 
|. 91, 290; near 

203;'at Méder i 
Swim, 11. 428; at Firaa 
544 567. 

Sculpture (modern), I. 232. 
111. 128, 129, 155 

Sculptures, 11. 44, 46, 50,98. 

|, 154, 190, 197, 884, 

کبس 


Sculptures, at Bisutén, I. 
95. MI, 493; at Kirmén 
Shik, 1. 96: at Daréb, XI. 
145 to 148; at رد سس‎ 
II. 205, 206, - 111. 6 
‘Persepolis, HE 190; at ‘Rat, 

Scythians, 11. 542, 543, 

Bea, Indian, changes in its col 
our, I, 182, 188. 


Meal of Xerxes, F. 445. 
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Seals or signets, 1. 438 to 489, 
444 to 446. 





11 548, 552. 
SSNAAN (SHEIKH) story of, 
۲1۲. 258 


alchral, Monuments, I. 
01, 216 to 224, 404, 413, 
420,422,423, 451. 11.92, 
93, 112, 189, 381, 528 to 
ssi. 
Sepaichre, see Tomb, 
Serafino (Padre), HII. 445 to 


447. 
Serbazt, eoldiers, 111. 405. 
Serdar (Persian General), bis 
power, III. 443; bis camp, 
111. 443. 
‘Servants (Persian), Fiihkhyd- 
Jitudar, 


Boren Sleepers, story of, TIL. 
ena! وان لد‎ (royal mountain) 
Persepolie, 11. 416, 427. 

Suau 11091511, L 146. 

Shark, iu the Persian Gulph, 
L. 229, 280. 

sary re 1. 148, 219, TI. 
58, 

(title, explained),‏ شمه 


sheba, (Queen of), 111. 40. 
Sheb-bi, 2 plant, ۱1 84. 
— (SAM), son of Noab, ۰ 


Shepherd armed, III. 592. 
Shepherd, (Captain), 111. 541. 
Sheridan, Mr. IIL. 113. 
Shield of Hercules, 1. 51: 
Ship (of Na‘pre Ssa°x), I. 
188. 
Ships, none ی‎ at 
ersepotis, 11. 278. 
Shipe رسد‎ their names, 


one who lives in‏ مت و 
biack tents, 11. 2:‏ 


of ‘Usfahén (memorable),‏ مت ی 
.1 
Sigua, Zodiacal, 11.23.‏ 
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Silver mine, YI. 106. 

the sailor, 1. 25.‏ "معط )درو 

Singing, TI. 65, 909. ۰ 
288, 





Singing ‘and dancing girls, 1 
5. 


Siursét, (explained), I. 259. 
Staver, (African), E, 12 to 18; 
460. 7 
Slaves, (Brazil ian), T. 16. 
Slippers, 11. 223. IIT. 261. 
Smyth, (Sir Sydney), 1۱ 541, 
Botkes or Serpents, I. 214, 





Scakes charmed, ۲۲۰ 216,218; 
Snell, Mins, E. 
Soldiers (Turkish), fire balls: 
at random, TET. 608, 513: 
Solomon, IT, 41, 44 to 46, 
281, 800, 343, 348, 349, 
“868, 867, 870, 8, 
382, 398, 598, 403, 
439, 484, 436, 437, 
11۱, 564, 
. Solomon confounded with 
JRMsuHI'D, 1. 49, 126. 
Bolomou's fleet, 1. 47, 49, 51,, 
5 





Solomon's Temple, I. 46. 
Songs, Gilani and Curd, IT. 


Sparrows, protected by Turks, 
IIT. 83: 





Sphinxes, II. 265. 
Spiders, (venomous), IL 214. 
Staining, hair, 11. 76, 77. 1۰ 








Statue (of Sua‘ ey "R), 1. 291, 
IL. 206, 284; of Jemsur'p, 
11 887: 

Stirrups, 1. 246, 290, 

Stockings, II. 228. Silk stock- 
ings admired, 111. 574, 





Stone (Major), 1.9. ۱1, 192 
205, TIT. 

Stones, beld in idolatrous res- 
pect, 111. 435. 


Stone, remarkable, II. 123. 
— cutters marks, IIE, 563. 
Stonehenge, 11. 263. HI. 397., 
Stories, 11. 118, ۰ 
Strangford (Lord), 1, U, 20. 
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50 ۳۸۵, son of Rusvam, I. 
‘99. 


Svuara’s’s Tomb, 111. 265. 

Superstition, 1. 75, 185, 270, 
311 to 824, 359 to 401. 
IE. 153, 216,218. ELL j229, 
349, 374, 485, 518. 

Surmch (for the eyes), LE. 444, 
11]. 565, 566. 

Swallows, of auspicious omen, 
HI. 420. + 

Swords, of high valae, II. 211. 

(ancient, stra 
200, 1۱, 274, 275. 

Sword-fish, ۱۲۱۰ 526. 

Symbols (planetary), 1 438. 

Symmetry, observed in sculp- 
turss, 174250, 251. UT, 

Ssriack und Greck words in 
a Medical MS. JIT, 557. 

Tabriz, name explained, ۰ 
417۰ 

Tabre, axes used by Hyrcani- 
‘ans, 11]. 269, 553. 

Takke ravan, or covered lit- 
ter, I, 252, 

‘Tales, Arabian, I. 216. 

— Persian, 11.21. 

3 مان‎ (Mountain of the), 

1 


Talismans, 1. 61, 237, 238, 
446 ها‎ 448. II, 34, 











36, 287. 
‘Talmud, (Jewish), FE. pref. xv. 
‘Tarantula, 11. 215, 218. 
Tater or Turki languege, ر‎ 
183, 
Tater couriers, 111. 491. 
Tavernier (the traveller), IT. 
497 to 502, 
‘Taylor, Lieutenant, I. 185, 
204. 


Teak wood, of great age, H. 
2 


80. 

Teixeira, I. 40, 
Temptes, Indian and Egyp- 

tian, 93. IE. 141. 
Temples, Fire, endowed, I. 

183 to 137. 
‘Temples, heads fixed on, 1.188 
Brahmins, 1. 7 
Salsette or Kavarah, 
79,04; at Cerli, ¥. 7: 
Eifore, ۲۰ 78; at Elephsnta, 
4,81; at Dendera, 1 92, 
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Temples, H. 409, 415, 470, 
‘Tentyra, 11. 40. 
‘Tereminthus (reppivSee), U. 


415. 

‘Thais, LIT. 567, 

Theodosian (or Peutingerian 
Table), I. pref. xxiv. 340, 


452, 

Thevendt, vindicated, I. 168, 
169,343 11 233, 270 
Throne (marble), 1. 236. 1۰ 

129, 


|. Throne of Solomon, 11. 425, 


434, 435, 
Throne, peacock, III. 130, 
Title, of Mirzé, explained, I. 

2; 6۵۵, I. 2; Ne- 

Khuda, 1. 56; Kea khuda, I 

57; Mehmndar, I. 70; 

Beglerbeg, I, 194; Hékem, 

I. 194; Zabet, 1, 194; Ka- 

Janter, 1. 194; Buzurg, 1. 

194. 

Tobacco, I. 341. 
Tomb of Arrian, TIL. 512,544, 


573. 

Tombs, 11. 189, 111. 88,265, 
314, 31d. 

‘Tomb of Jupiter, IIE. 635. 

——_of Saadi, 1. 318, ۰ 
8, 10. 

‘Tomb of Hannibal, 516, 66 ۰ 

—— of Hafiz,I. 318. 11. 4. 

at Persepolis, ¥. 401. 
11. 284, 266 to 272, 295 to 
298, 

Tomb of Daniel, f. 420. II. 
206. 111. 564. 

Tomb of Cyrus, 11. 439, 628 
to 661. * 

Tomb of Alyattes, III. 537. 

of two murdered bro- 
thers, III. 513. 

‘Tomb of the Thebans, ITT. 565. 

Tortoise shell, 1. 31. 

Tortoises, 11. 179. 

‘Tower (shaking), LEI. 50. 

‘Treasures, I. 44, 84,265,444. 
IL. 34 to 38, 197, 198, 287, 
S42. 111. 188, 478, 479. 

‘Tree (dar in old Persian), ۰ 
48, 76. 

‘Tree, Banian, 1 80, 91. 

remarkable at 4rdibéd, 

111. 434, 435, 

















[Generat. 


Trees (scarce in Persia), 11.68. 
—— (sacred), 1. 32, 86, $13, 
859 to 401, 453. IE. ss, 
330. I'L. 435, 497, saz. 
Treneh, in Tabristan, IIE,310. 
Troy, 1. 389, 11. 516, 
Tumuti, 11. 112. 111. 477, 








478, 681, 534, 
Turkish lunguuge used at 
Kazvin, 111. 388; at Noka- 





chuats, 1۲۱. 43 
Turkish soldiers, fire bell at 

random, 1۲۲. 508, 518, 
Turks of Khandak, insolent, 

TIE. 510; kill « Persian, 609, 
Turner (William, Esq.) ۰ 


520. 
Turquois, I. 210, 211. 
Tatty, Indian, 11. 382, 388. 
Unicorn, IT. 258, 285. 


Uroa, I. 216, 218, 221, 223, 
5 

















Variations in the accounts of 
travellers, I. pref. xxii, 

Various readings in MSS. I. 
pref. ix. 

Vases, (Greek or Etruscan), ۰ 
434, 1۱, ۰. 

Vathek, story of, III, 567. 

View of Constantinople, HI. 
519, 

Vocubulary of a tribe resem- 
bling Gypsies, IL. 401, 

Voracity of Hercules ‘and 
Rustam, 11, 516. 

Wahabis, I. 326. 

Wa'ten, 

Wa'MEx 
mance, III. 657. 

Wasneh (indigo), 11. 77. U1. 


666. 
Watches, Turks fond of wind- 
ing, TIL. 292. 
‘Water bags, ¥. 246. 
vessels, 1. 247, 
wheels, TH. 497. 
Weight (man), 11 980, 
Wells (ancient), 1. 258, 
Well, extraordinary at Febou- 
der, H.82. 
(Mr. Consul General 
3 WI. 538. 
Whales, I. 150, 280,281, 5 
11, 4: 














General.) 


Wheel carriages, IT. 276. 
Wheels for raising water, IT. 
497, 

Whips, modern Persian like 
ancient Egyptian, 1. 448, 
Whittington’s cat, 1. 270, 171. 
Wiliock, ‘Capisin Heory), I. 

188. 131, 113, 168. 

Willork, (ientenam: George) 

1. 148, 11. 51, 188. 

Wind of  Frrazkuk, 111. 208, 
222,229. 

Wind of Shakryar, 111. 825, 
353, 


‘Winged figure, U1. 285, 
‘Winged Globe, 1 438. 
Wings, 1. 438. 11. 47, 48, 468. 
‘Wisenian, Sir William, ¥. 148. 














‘Women, 
Blo. 
165, 


541, ۵52, 553, 665, 506. 








, 168, 9209, 254, 
11. 12, 38, 51, 73, 
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Women, (figares of, not found 
at Persepolis, 1.449. ۰ 


277. Some found in Sus- © 


senian sculptares, I. 277. 
IL. 516. 

Wood, Mr. HII. 525. 

GCezlouese), 1. 32. 

Teak, very ancient, IS. 


280. 

Wrestling (Persian), I. 284. 
Grecian, I. 288. 

Wrestlers or Pahlavane, HE. 





Writing ancient, I. 408. 
golden letters, III. 


Xerxes, 1. 880 to 385, 445. 
رطق لا‎ horse of mean race, Lil. 


۱۵4 Inkle, ۲ 19. 
Yezpa‘n, (romantick story), 
TIT. 306, 
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2۸2 ۵۲ ZeRDeEW 6۵ 

or Zorouster, I. 108, 111, 
118 to 117, 120, 180, 139, 
142, 146, 
3 44 





451. IM. 26a, 

344, 970, 374, 875, 

890, 410, 471. 

28۱ Ku a's, 257, 264, 300 

Zembireks, swivel guns, IF, 
202. 










nguage), 1. 100, 115, 
146, 879. 


written in golden 
. 803, 410. ۰ 


Zerae or deraa, a measure, IE. 
3: 
Zodiacal signs, II. 28, 49, IIT. 


20629 Castle, Il. 104. ۱ 
Zoroaster (see ZAR A‘TUSUT). 





ERRATA, VOL. LI. 


nee 


Page &, for writen read written; for retricts r. restrict 
و‎ delinented. p. 20, for Saffeh r. Seffch or Sofah. p.31, (note), for magiore r. maggiore; , 
the note in this page should have been numbered 5, but this mistake does not affect the 
references of any preceding or subsequent notes. p 39, for that r. than. p. 41, 
for slaugher r. slaughter. p. 58 (and elsewhere), for tGfanji r. tufangchi, and for we 

p. 65, for heily ۲۰ kheily.. p. 107, to manzi add 7. p. 128, (line 15), Supply,‏ .تفن 
iter ‘tas far.” p. 180, for ¥, interspersed. p. 206; for vilages r. villuges;‏ 
and for abuntantly r. abundantly. p. 212, for others trees, read other trees.‏ 
eats ۶ beasts. p. 267, for Saynvar r. Sabzver. p. 298, for possibly r. po!‏ 
supply the Persian letter &:befere sisly.. p. 340, for expresed ۲. expressed. p. 346, line‏ 
for than r, that. p. $71, line 14, defe one did. p. 888, for Ak-kand r. Ak-cand. p. 390,‏ ,7 
fer, only the, r. the only. p. 411, sapply r im apochyphal. p, 431, note, for croused r.‏ 
the‏ .۲ روک crossed. p. 446, forsumptous r. sumptuous. p. 455, (note 33), for, same as‏ 
same, dc. p. 464, for fonr miles, r. four miles. p. 465 (aote), for Carcék 3. Carcac. p. 480‏ 
mote), for obliterated r. obliterated. p, 483, line 18, for round r. ground. p. 490 (note‏ 
furthers “p, 628, sopply: | in,‏ بر line 8, for father‏ ,502 اه ماخ بو مر بر 






P. 29; last Tine, for-denineated 














rn 
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cooly. p. 626, for kiosks r. kioshke. p. 536 (line 14), for last r. east. p. 540, for Tinos 
Tenos. دز‎ 645, line, full stop after way: p. 660, for 4, 6,5 and c,t. 4, 8,¢ andd. p. 64% 
for about r. about. p. 573, for Turchesea r. Turchesca; and for puericle r. puerile, 


© P. 443, for centinelst.sentinels. 0. 566, for بن .۲ بهمد پن‎ ot 





miele 


To the Errata noticed in Vol. 17. (hage after the advertisement) add—Vol. ¥. p. 108, 
(note, fine 18), for iammeteriaity read immsteriatity. p.272, line 1. for Cascrén r. وف‎ 
P. 439, line 21, for 286 read 285. Vol. II. p. 2 for Freaghi r. Farengki. p: 6. note 4, for 


p. 2) (aud elsewhere), for tofangji ۲. tufengchi, and for r‏ من ده زر r.‏ فاد رز 
although the word ix gene-‏ رکنین .۶ کمبز p. 184, for Gumbez 1. Gumbed, and for‏ + 


Tally pronounced gumbez. p. 196, for عم‎ r. Unri. p. 288, (ote 168), for «Kies 
read جنک‎ p. 377, for Inséb r. Anaab. p. 390 (note 206), for denek ۲. dong or dink. 
P. 400 (note), for زوس‎ read maféid; and for jexm 1. jure. p. 401 (note 285), dele 1 
stop re the word “I find him,” &c. p. 415, (mote 264), the reference to Vol. 1 ام‎ 
‘be pp. $82, 462. p. 447, for dispatches 2. despatches, 








THE END. 
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